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LIFE  OF  JOHN  PAUL  JONES. 
Ahono  the  early  names  that  occur  in  our  naval  wars,  one 
of  the  most  renowned  in  tradition  is  t)iat  of  John  Paul  Jones< 
When  boys,  we  remeniber  he  ranked  in  our  estimation  with 
Jack  the  giant  killer,  and  other  mighty  characters  in  fairy 
lore;  for  at  that  age  we  tlo  not  discriminate  precisely  between 
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history  and  romance,  and  even  in  a  more  mature  reason,  tvc? 
find  mankind  in  every  nation,  paying  a  sort  of  pious  devotion 
to  names  whose  renown  being  merely  traditionary,  is  neces- 
sarily mixed  up  with  a  vast  proportion  of  exaggeration.  Per- 
haps this,  after  all,  is  the  best  kind  of  fame,  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  nearer  and  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
great,  diminishes  our  admiration,  by  enabling  us  to  discover 
foibles  that  disappear  in  the  shades  of  distance,  where,  as  in 
the  natural  world,  the  little  inequalities  and  deformities  of  the 
object,  are  lost  in  the  beauty  of  the  general  outline*  It  is  only 
in  the  period  beyond  the  reach  of  history  that  men  became 
gods,  since  in  aftertimes  the  research  of  the  historian  pene- 
trated the  veil  that  shrouded  the  illustrious  mortal,  and  too 
often  discovered  beneath  it,  much  of  the  vice  and  the  weak- 
ness which  seems  the  inevitable  legacy  nature  bestows  on 
her  children  in  every  age  and  every  clime.  We  (]uestion 
much,  therefore,  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  mistaken  regard, 
or  at  least  a  mischievous  curiosity,  which  pronrpts  men  to 
discover  and  give  to  the  world,  every  thing  that  the  most 
persevering  research  can  recover  from  partial  oblivion* 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  memory  of  a  truly  great  man  will 
ever  die.  If  he  be  a  poet,  it  will  live  in  his  song:  if  he  be  a 
warrior,  those  songs  will  carry  his  name  on  tlie  wings  of  the 
muse,  and  whether  as  deity  or  mortal,  as  Hercules,  or  Achil- 
les, Mango  Capac,  or  Peter  of  Russia,  posterity  will  inherit 
their  fame,  even  should  the  revolutions  of  the  world  separate 
them  from  the  parent  hive,  and  can*y  them  from  the  rising 
even  to  the  setting  sun.  True,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  their  fame 
may  become  vague,  obscure,  and  undefined;  yet  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  thi*  very  obscurity  docs  not  enhance  their  glory, 
by  giving  a  freer  range  to  the  imagination,  and  keeping  from 
our  view  the  little  specks  that,  if  the  distance  were  less,  would 
appear  to  the  naked  eye.  The  Persian  magi,  who  worship 
the  sun,  as  the  soul  of  the  universe,  as  one  pure  unsullied 
everlasting  fiie,  would  cease  to  reverence  it  as  a  divinity, 
were  those  numerous  spots  which  the  discoveries  of  science. 
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the  perfection  of  the  telescope,  have  betrayed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  philosopher,  unveiled  to  the  sight  of  the  idolator.  There 
is  a  sublime  and  awiul  mystery,  a  sort  of  {loetical  swell,  ac- 
companying the  recollection  of  great  men  of  whom  little  is 
known,  except  that  they  mere  great  by  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  generations,  that  far  outweighs  the  reputation  of 
chose  of  wh<»n  we  know  every  thing.  There  is  a  littleness 
about  minuteness — there  is  so  much  that  great  men  do  ex- 
actly like  other  men — so  much  of  trifle  even  in  the  details  of 
important  affairs — so  vast  a  portion  of  every  man^s  existence 
is  filled  up  by  nothingness — that  when  the  whole  of  it  is  pla- 
ced before  our  eyes,  we  are  very  apt  to  suppose  that  he  who 
did  so  many  common  things  like  common  people,  was  in  rea- 
lity but  a  common  being.  There  are  stopping  places  in  the  life 
of  a  great  man,  as  on  every  great  road,  and  if  the  space  be- 
tween is  a  dead  flat,  the  traveller  had  better  shut  his  eyes  un- 
til he  comes  to  the  baiting  spot,  rather  than  strain  his  vision 
to  catch  something  on  one  side  or  the  other,  worthy  a  place 
in  his  journal.  Had  it  not  been  for  Boswell,  doctor  Johnson 
would  have  been  a  great  moralist,  instead  of  a  great  bear, 
and  we  should  have  read  his  sublime  precepts  without  the 
everlasting  accompaniment  of  the  growl,  which  that  faithful 
follower  has  so  minutely  described. 

Paul  Jones,  though  neither  a  demigod,  or  bear,  and  not 
much  of  a  moralist,  that  we  know  of,  was  yet  a  man  of  note  in 
his  time.  He  was  honoured  at  the  courts  of  princes,  and  we 
beg  such  of  our  readers  as  consider  this  as  incontestiblc  pi*oof 
of  m'^rit,  to  bear  it  in  mind.  His  name  is  familiar  to  the 
chikli^  of  this  country,  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  this  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  loot  which  a  man's  name  has  taken  in  the 
soil.  The  favourite  books,  and  the  favourite  names  of  the 
jroung,  are  among  those  apt  to  live  the  longest — as  the  games 
of  chiklren  pass  down  from  age  to  age  without  ever  being 
lodt,  and  in  truth  without  ever  being  varied.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  vi^e  remember  many  years  ago,  to  have  seen  in  the  small 
bookstores  of  the  cities,  ntvtck  up  at  the  windows,  a  little  hook 
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called  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Paul  Jones,  with  a  frontis- 
piece placed  against  the  inside  of  the  glass,  wherein  he  is  re- 
presented on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  in  the  very  act  of  shooting 
lieutenant  Grubb  through  the  head. 

This  picture  impressed  his  name  upon  our  minds  when 
very  young,  and  as  we  grew  up  his  reputation  assumed  in  our 
estimation  a  more  authentic  and  definite  character.  But  it 
lost  in  brilliancy  what  it  gained  in  truth.  It  was  then  we  be- 
came used  to  hear  of  him  as  a  renegado,  a  freebooter,  brave 
indeed,  to  desperation,  but  paying  little  regard  to  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  still  less  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
humanity.  In  the  British,  and  anglo-American  magazines, 
and  newspapers  of  those  times,  he  appears  in  the  character  of 
a  lawless  pirate,  whose  courage  and  daring  entitled  him  to  no 
other  fame,  but  what  might  be  derived  from  an  association 
with  Blackbeard  or  the  renowned  captain  Kyd,  for  whose  bu- 
ried treasures,  some  people  still  dig  along  our  coasts.  He  is 
stigmatized  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  as  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, as  the  plunderer  of  his  benefactor,  and  as  a  pernicious 
ungovernable  monster,  equally  beyond  the  restraints  of  mora- 
lity, of  public  opinion,  and  private  duties. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  read  of  his  being  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  a  man,  and  the  baron  De  GrimiB,  in  his  cor- 
respondence which  has  lately  been  published,  mentions  him 
as  figuring  at  Paris  among  men  of  wit,  and  women  of  refine- 
ment,— where  the  least  grossness  of  manners  would  have  ex- 
cluded him, — writing  poetry,  and  making  himself  accej^table  to 
the  belles  of  that  famous  city. 

Of  a  man  so  confessedly  brave — so  often  mentioned — so 
variously  represented-rand  so  little  knowtt — it  seemed  worth 
while  to  know  more.  But  our  principal  inducement  to  inquire 
into  his  history  and  character,  was  a  conviction  that  one  had 
been  misrepresented,  and  the  other  calumniated.  One  of  the 
evils  of  modern  warfare  is,  that  it  confounds  all  human  cha- 
racter, destroys  all  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  produ- 
ces a  regular  system  of  calumniation,  the  effects  of  which  re- 
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maifi  rankling  in  the  bosom,  long  after  the  real  evils  of  war 
are  forgotten.  In  this  disgraceful  contest,  all  regard  to  truth  is 
micrificed — the  distinction  between  the  authorized,  and  unau- 
thorized modes  of  hostility  are  lost  sight  of — all  that  are  oppo- 
sed to  us  are  bad,  all  that  are  friendly  are  good — the  one  is 
represented  as  wanting  every  virtue — the  other  as  without  a 
stain,  and  thus  the  man,  who,  on  one  side  of  a  river  is  little 
less  than  a  demon,  is  on  the  other  little  less  than  a  divinity. 
All  the  ancient  courtesy  which  dignified  and  adorned  the  days 
of  chivaliy,  is  lost  in  the  bitterness  of  this  war  of  words,  and 
like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  no  two  nations  can  now  enter  the 
lists  without,  at  the  same  time,  abusing  each  other  like  two  ir- 
ritated viragoes.  If  nations  were  to  content  themselves  merely 
with  blows,  they  would  be  much  better  friends  afterwards. 
They  would  forget  their  bruises  and  wounds  in  time;  but  the 
abuse  which  is  recorded  of  each  other,  is  a  source  of  eternal 
heart-burning,  and  long  after  the  injuries  of  war  are  forgotten, 
the  insults  of  the  press  are  remembered  for  future  vengeance. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  in  the  character  of 
Paul  Jones,  or  whatever  his  demerits  towards  the  country  ol 
his  birth,  from  us  he  deserves  at  least  such  a  justification  as 
may  be  warranted  by  the  truth.     He  served  this  country  well 
in  her  hour  of  peril,  and  if,  in  so  doing,  he  broke  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  another,  is  it  for  us  to  become  his  accu- 
sers— or  to  listen  in  silence  to  the  accusation?     No  duty  re- 
quires from  an  individual,  or  a  nation,  that  they  should  be  un- 
grateful; nor  for  our  part  do  we  know  of  any  moral  obligation, 
which  forbids  us  to  extenuate  the  faults,  or  vindicate  the  fame, 
©f  one  who  was  our  friend,  when  friends  were  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  they  wf re  rare.     His  motives  were  nothing  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  the 
detail  of  his  life  and  actions,  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  a  native  of.  Scotland,  and  was  born 
the  23d  of  September,  1747,  at  Selkirk.*    His  father  was  a 

*  <*  See  Memoirt  of  an  Ameriean  OfBeer."    The  writer  tUtet  that  he  de- 
rWed  thii  information  from  a  written  maroorandum  from  an  old  book  in'eaptaiA 
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tenant  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  and  it  is  said  officiated  as  gar- 
dener to  that  nobleman.  He  never,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment, went  to  any  regular  school;  an  old  maiden 
aunt  who  lived  in  the  family  taught  him  to  read,  and  this  was 
all  the  instruction  he  received  till  the  age  of  nine  years,  when 
he  left  his  home  without  taking  leave  of  any  living  soul,  and 
set  forth,  with  the  clothes  he  had  on,,  and  no  money,  to  seek 
his  fortune.  The  freaks  of  Fortune,  notwithstanding  she  is 
railed  at  as  cruelly  capricious,  are  not  always  ill  natured,  and 
those  who  trust  to  her  guidance  with  unlimited  reliance,  often 
find  her  an  indulgent  mother.  There  are  two  kuids  of  people 
who  go  forth,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  seek  their  fortunes:  one  in 
reckless  desperation,  the  consequence  of  disappointments  at 
home,  caused  by  their  own  want  of  industry  and  prudence — 
the  other  from  a  sort  of  innate  consciousness  that  they  are  not 
born  to  the  situation  in  which  accident  has  placed  them,  and 
that  the  sphere  of  action  allotted  to  them  by  birth,  is  not  the 
one  in  which  nature  intended  they  should  figure.  The  former 
seldom  better  their  situation,  because  the  same  want  of  pru- 
dence generally  produces  the  same  effect  in  every  situation; 
but  the  latter,  relying  on  their  own  vigour  of  mind,  often  rise 
to  distinctions  which  seem  placed  foi*ever  beyond  their  reach 
by  the  accident  of  birth.  Those,  therefore,  who  go  forth  into  the 
world  the  children  of  Fortune,  are  not  always  prompted  by  a 
mere  idle  impatience  of  the  restraints  of  home,  or  the  salutary 
restrictions  of  parental  authority,  but  often  by  a  secret  self- 
consciousness,  which  seems  almost  ever  the  accompaniment  of 
superior  genius. 

Jones  having  thus  at  the  age  of  nine  years  adopted  For- 
tune for  his  stepmother,  bent  his  way  to  L^th,  where  he  en- 
gaged himself  as  cabin-boy  in  a  ship  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade.  In  this  situation  he  continued;  at  seventeen  he  was  mate  ^ 

Jonet'spoeieaaooy  caUed  <'  The  Way  to  be  Happy  in  a  Mtterable  Woiid,"  which 
was  afterwards  lost  in  the  Bon  Honune  Richard,  it  U.alio  conformable  to 
Jonet'a  terbal  deelarations. 
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of  a  ship,  and  a  captain  at  nineteen.  About  five  years  after- 
wards, we  find  him  in  the  command  of  a  large  merchantman 
trading  between  England  and  the  West  Indies.  While  master 
of  this  vessel  an  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place,  which  led 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  united  colonies,  then  struggling  for 
independence.  It  seems  that  the  carpenter  had  been  in  fault, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  punishment  which  Jones  caused  to  be 
inflicted  upon  him,  he  jumped  overboard,  and  was  drowned. 
On  his  return  to  Hull,  Jones  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son, fi*om  whence  he  made  his  escape  to  the  United  States, 
being  apprehensive  that  his  crew,  among  whom  his  severe  dis- 
cipline made  him  not  much  of  a  favourite,  would  give  this  af- 
fair a  turn  that  might  endanger  his  life. 

During  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  his  quit- 
ting home,  and  arriving  in  America,  he  had  been  indefatigable 
in  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  want  of  education, 
and  had  sedulously  employed  all  his  leisure  hours  in  acquiring 
knowledge.     His  mind  might  therefore  be  said  to  have  been 
considerably  cultivated,  and  his  manners  were  those  of  a  gen- 
tleman.    It  is  not  known  through  whose  influence  he  obtained 
it,  but  not  long  after  he  was  appointed  a  midshipman,  in  the 
first  squadron  fitted  out  by  congress,  under  commodore  Hop- 
kins, in  which  he  sailed  against  New  Providence.     During 
this  expedition,  he  gained  the  notice  of  some  of  his  superior 
officers,  and  soon  after  his  return  received  a  commission,  and 
the  command  of  a  sloop  of  war  carrying  twelve  guns.    In  this 
vessel  he  made  a  successful  cruise,  capturing  and  sending  in 
several  prizes.     Soon  after  this  he  received  a  commission 
from  congress  to  command  a  new  ship  called  the  Ranger, 
mounting  eighteen  six-pounders,  and  carrying  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.     In  this  vessel  he  sailed  directly  for  the  coast 
of  England,  where  he  created  great  alarm,  and  among  other 
exploits  destroyed  sixteen  vessels  in  the  port  of  Hull. 

It  was  on  this  cruise  that  he  caused  an  attempt  to  be  made 
to  seize  the  earl  of  Selkirk  at  his  country  seat,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  carrying  him  to  France,    As  this  is  one  of  the  transac- 
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tions  that  have  been  related  to  his  disadvantage,  we  will  give 
it  in  detail,  together  with  the  motives  which  Jones  afterwards 
urged  in  his  extenuation,  in  a  letter  to  the  countess  of  Selkirk. 
When  off  Whitehaven,  he  sent  his  boats,  with  a  party  of  men 
on  shore,  for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  seizing  the  earl. 
They  landed  without  opposition,  and  proceeded  to  the  earl's 
seat,  but  as  his  lordship  was  then  in  London  attending  his  par- 
liamentary duties,  the  object  of  their  descent  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  in  revenge,  probably  for  this  disappointment,  they 
plundered  the  house,  and  carried  off  his  lordship's  plate. 
Jones  always  asserted  that  this  was  done  without  his  orders, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  write  a  letter  apologising  to 
the  countess  of  Selkirk,  for  the  conduct  of  his  men,  which  he 
disavowed,  and  declared  his  intention  of  restoring  the  plate  by 
the  first  opportunity.  This  letter  was  published  at  the  time, 
and  excited  considerable  attention,  being  well  written,  and 
containing  a  deal  of  wit  and  gallantry. 

Jones  particularly  stated  that  his  object  was  to  carry  the 
carl  of  Selkirk  to  Paris,  and  there  detain  him  as  an  hostage, 
until  the  British  cabinet  should  consent  to  an  exchange  of  the 
American  prisoners.  It  is  well  known  that  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  government  of 
England  treated  the  American  prisoners  with  singular  harsh- 
ness,.and  stigmatized  them  as  rebels,  that  were  held  in  custo- 
dy to  be  hanged  at  a  convenient  season.  Every  one  remem- 
bers the  remonstrances  of  general  Washington  on  this  subject, 
and  that  it  was  pnly  his  reiterated  threats  of  exemplary  retalia- 
tion, with  the  conviction  that  from  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton for  exemplary  firmness,  they  would  certainly  be  put  into 
execution,  that  at  last  brought  about  a  regular  exchange.  Con- 
tumely, iW  treatment,  and  hopeless  imprisonment  were  the  lot 
of  our  countrymen  taken  in  arms,  and  Jones,  as  an  oflScer 
bearing  the  commission  of  congress,  was  justified,  at  least  to 
this  country,  in  an  attempt  that  had  for  its  object,  the  ultimate 
liberation  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  himself. 
The  attempt  showed  a  mind  above  the  ordinary  stamp,  and 
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that  it  produced  other  effects,  we  have  no  authority  to  say 
was  his  fault.  He  disavowed  the  act  of  plunder,  and  the  plate 
was  restored  by  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  whether  vo* 
luntarily  on  the  part  of  Jones,  or  by  order  of  the  American 
ambassador  at  Paris,  does  not  however  distinctly  appear.  Of 
a  man  so  noted  and  so  obnoxious  to  a  great  literary  nation 
like  England,  whose  pen  is  more  dangerous  to  the  reputation, 
than  her  sword  is  to  the  life,  of  her  enemies,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  at  this  distance.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  one  decisive  evidence  on  this  head,  and 
following  the  maxim  of  criminal  law,  we  shall  consider  him 
innocent,  until  he  is  proved  otherwise.  The  publications  of 
those  days  in  England,  teem  with  libels  on  poor  Jones,  and 
all  the  usual  vulgar  reproaches  of  vulgar  writers  were  poured 
on  his  head*  It  was  said  ^  that  he  fought  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck;''  '^  that  he  never  would  fight  until  he  w^s  drunk''-*- 
*'  that  he  was  pot-valiant,"  and  a  variety  of  the  same  refined 
reproaches,  that  have  since  been  coupled  even  with  the  names 
of  our  distinguished  naval  officers  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
print-shops  of  London,  he  was  represented  with  twelve  pistols 
stuck  in  his  girdle,  and  three  men  kneeling  at  his  feet,  whom 
it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  by  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance, 
lie  intended  to  shoot  without  remorse.  Paul  Jones,  the  pi- 
rate, was  his  usual  acceptation,  although  he  held  a  commission 
fi-om  that  congress  which  was  then  exercising  the  powers  of 
sovereignty,  and  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  com- 
mitted any  outrages  on  humanity,  half  so  flagrant,  as  those  foe 
which  admiral  Cockburn  received  the  honour  of  knighthocxjl, 
and  which,  as  suits  the  interests  of  England,  are  one  day  the 
acts  of  a  pirate,  the  next  of  a  hero.  Ever  since  the  writers 
of  the  Aiiti  Jacobin^  stigmatized,  doing  justice  to  the  character 
of  their  enemies,  as  a  species  of  ^^  canting  candour"  unwor- 
thy the  character  of  a  true-bom  Englishman,  the  people  of 
that  nation,  and  their  political  guides,  seem  to  have  had  but 
one  criterion  of  human  character.  Whoever  was  on  their  side 
was  a  hero  or  a  saint — even  though  it  wer^  F^Tdinand,  or  the 
VOL.  vVri.  0 
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pope;  and  every  body  opposed  to  them,  a  tyrant  or  an  infideL 
When  the  crack-brained  king  of  Sweden  denounced  Bona- 
parte as  Mr.  Bonaparte^  and  took  the  field  against  him,  with 
a  few  hundred  men,  he  was  a  second  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and. 
his  rival  Charles  Jean,  the  present  crown  prince,  was  nothing 
but  "  a  French  corporal,"  though  when  be  afterwards  took, 
part  against  the  French,  his  countrymen,  the  very  same  wri- 
ters, and  the  very  same  people,  spoke  of  him  with  the  highest 
commendation,  and  the  government  gave  hira,  by  way  of  dou- 
ceur, a  whole  kingdom  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  chsuracters  of  men  are  metamorphosed  by  great  li- 
terary uationsy  who,  when  they  would  conquer  their  enemies, 
content  themselves  with  de.stroyiog  their  reputation. 

From  the  coast  of  Scqtland,  the  Ranger  passed  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  while  cruising  off  Waterford,  Jones  was 
informed  by  some  fi&hermen,  that  there  was  a  British  vessel 
of  war  lying  in  the  port,  called  the  Drake,  mounting  twenty- 
two  guns.  Jones  resolved  to  try  his  skill,  and  the  courage  of 
his  men.  He  therefore  wrote  a  challenge  to  the  captain  of 
the  Drake,  stating  the  force  of  the  Ranger,  and  requesting  a 
meeting,-  for  the  purpose  "bf  exchanging  a  few  broadsides. 
The  challenge  was  promptly  accepted,  and  the  Drake  pro- 
ceeded to  sea,  cheered  by  the  inhabitants  as  she  passed  out 
of  the  harbour.  The  ships  met,  and  engaged  about  an  hour, 
when  the  English  flag  was  struck,  after  making  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  board  the  Ranger.  Before  the  action,  cap- 
tain Jones  is  said  to  have  particularly  instructed  his  topmen 
how  to  fire,  and  t)ie  commanders  of  the  guns  to  be  particular 
in  taking  good  aim,  before  they  discharged  their  pieces.  The 
Drake,  acc(»xling  to  a  memorandum  in  Jones^  journal,  was 
badly  manoeuvred,  and  her  crew  several  times  were  in  great 
confiision  from  the  severity  of  his  fire.  The  carnage  on  board 
the  Drake  was  terrible,  a  great  proportion  of  her  crew  being 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Ranger  was  twelve  kill- 
ed and  nine  wounded*  The  Ranger  carried  her  prize  safe  into 
a  French  port. 
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Soon  after  this  afiair,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Good  Man 
Sichard,  which  sailed  firom  L'Orient  the  14th  day  of  August, 
1779,  with  intent  to  cruise  in  the  English  ^annel,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Alliance  of  3G  guns;  the  Monsieur  of  22  gcins;  the 
Palais  of  28  guns;  the  Vengeance  of  16  guns;  and  a  cutter 
mounting  10  guns.  The  whole  squadron  was  under  the  or- 
ders of  commodore  Jones,  who  now  assumed  the  lofty  title  of 
*^  Commander  in  chief  of  all  the  American  ships  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope," Notwithstanding  this,  it  appears  that  his  junior  oflS- 
ccrs  were  either  not  under  good  discipline,  or  did  not  fully 
recognize  his  authority,  for  two  days  after  sailing,  a  violent 
dispute  took  place  between  him  and  the  captain  of  the  Mon- 
sieur, who  in  consequence  left  the  squadron  without  ceremo- 
ny, and  went  back  to  Prance. 

On  the  1 7th  of  August,  off  the  Irish  coast,  and  abreast  of 
Dungarvan,  the  squadron  Inade  a  large  ship,  to  windward 
standing  in  towards  the  land.  Signal  was  made  to  the  Alli- 
ance to  ascertain  what  she  was,  and  after  approaching  the 
stranger  till  nearly  withito  cannon  shot,  returned,  captain  L — 
reporting  the  vessel  to  be  a  line  of  battle  ship,  as  he  had 
been  near  enough  to  see  her  upper  battery.  Jones,  who  was 
apt  to  be  a  little  passionate,  made  a  reply,  in  which  he  insi- 
nuated that  L — •  was  frightened,  else  he  never  would  have 
mistaken  a  frigate  for  a  two-decker.  For  this  L —  never 
forgave  him,  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  travelled  over  half 
Europe  to  call  him  to  account,  as  he  used  to  affirai!  Conti- 
nuing their  cruise,  they  captured  a  number  of  vessels,  the 
most  valuable  of  which  they  sent  into  France,  and  sunk  the 
others.  Being  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leith,  Jones 
formed  a  plan  to  lay  that  city  under  contribution.  His  in- 
tention was  to  sail  up  the  river  under  British  colours,  which 
he  imagined  he  could  do  without  suspicion,  and  when  oppo- 
site the  city,  which  not  expecting  an  enemy,  would  of  course 
be  entirely  unprepared  for  resistance,  to  moor  his  ships  with 
spring  cables,  and  threaten  to  batter  it  with  red-hot  shot,  un- 
less they  paid  the  sum  he  required,  which  was  one  hundred! 
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thousand  pounds.  This  plan  met  with  great  opposition  irotu 
his  oflicers,  but  Jones  persevered.  Having  supplied  all  his 
officers  with  British  uniforms,  they  accordingly  sailed  up  the 
river,  and  hove  too  within  gun-shot  of  the  fortress  which  com- 
mands the  passage.  Here  they  made  signal  for  pilots,  who 
came  on  board  immediately,  and  the  squadron  was  only  pre- 
vented from  proceeding,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  tide  be- 
ing unfavourable.  While  waiting  for  it  to  turn,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Leith,  mistaking  them  for  English,  dis- 
patched a  boat  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  commander,  his 
ships,  &c.,  and  to  offer  the  usual  compliments:  he  also  inqui- 
red whether  they  intended  to  come  up  to  the  town;  if  not, 
he  requested  a  supply  of  powder,  as  there  was  none  in  the 
place,  and  he  was  apprehensive,  as  tfiere  were  many  Ameri- 
can privateers  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  might  come  up  in 
the  night  and  destroy  the  town,  which  could  be  easily  done, 
as  the  citizens  were  in  great  alarm,  and  unprepared  to  resist 
a  sudden  attack.  The  want  of  powder  was  one  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, which  often  ftivour  dating  designs,  and  render 
undertakings  apparently  desperate,  easy  in  their  execution. 
Places  either  remote  from  the  apprehension  of  actual  dan- 
gers, or  relying  on  their  natural  strength  for  protection,  are 
generally  careless  of  the  means  necessary  to  their  security, 
and  experience  has  verified  the  truth,  that  of  undertakings 
that  were  considered  rash,  if  not  desperate,  a  greater  propor- 
tion have  succeeded,  than  of  those  which  were  supposed  to 
require  neither  caution  or  valour.  On  the  one  side  the  idea 
of  security  causes  a  neglect  of  the  means  resorted  to  in  other 
places  more  exposed;  and  on  the  other,  inspires  the  neces- 
sity of  extraordinary  secrecy  and  celerity.  No  place  can 
be  considered  safe  from  an  enemy,  that  is  carelessly  guard- 
ed, and  no  place  is  of  easy  conquest  that  is  protected  by  vi- 
gilance. 

The  officer  sent  with  the  governor's  compliments,  having 
been  despatched  with  proper  answers  to  his  inquiries,  and  a 
jbarrel  of  powder,  the  squadron  remained  impatiently  waiting 
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the  tum  of  the  tide,  confident  of  success,  when  accident,  which 
so  often  gives  the  turn  to  human  events,  frustrated  the  design 
which  had  thus  far  so  prosperously  proceeded.  The  wind 
suddenly  shifted,  and  blew  strongly  down  the  river,  and  about 
the  same  time  an  English  brig  which  had  been  captured  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  either  by  accident  or  design  run 
on  shore,  and  her  former  crew  took  the  opportunity  of  ma- 
king their  escape,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  to  prevent 
them.  As  it  was  obvious  that  these  fugitives  would  give  the 
alarm  to  the  town,  and  that  in  consequence,  the  garrison  of  the 
castle,  which  commands  the  harbour  of  Leith,  would  be  noti- 
fied, so  as  to  prevent  their  departure  pretty  effectually,'  it  was 
instantly  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind,  which  fortu* 
nately  favoured,  to  return  to  sea.  This  they  did  without  be-> 
ing  fired  upon  by  the  casde,  or  in  any  way  molested  in  theq" 
progress. 

From  thence  they  cruised  off  Scarborough,  where,  after 
remaining  some  days  without  any  incident  worth  relating,  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1779,  they  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of 
thirty-seven  sail,  under  the  protection  of  two  ships  of  war, 
Jones  immediately  gave  signal  for  the  squadron  to  chase,  and 
on  coming  up  and  discovering  that  the  two  convoying  vessels 
were,  one  a  frigate,  the  other  a  sloop  of  war,  directed  the  All  iance 
toengage  the  former  inconjunction  with  the  Good  Man  Richard, 
Ae  Palais  to  take  care  of  the  sloop.  When  pretty  near,  the 
enemy  hoisted  St.  George's  ensign,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  running  up  the  thirteen  stripes.  Almost  imme- 
diately after,  the  largest  of  the  enemy's  ships  made  a  signal, 
upon  which  the  smaller  one,  set  all  sail,  and  made  the  best  of 
her  way  to  the  leeward,  followed  by  the  Palais  and  the  Alli- 
ance, the  latter  thus  disobeying  Jones's  express  orders.  The 
Vengeance  being  fiair  astern,  did  not  come  up  during  the  whole 
ensuing  action,  and  the  Good  Man  Richard  now  remained 
alone  to  try  the  event  of  the  contest.  Just  before  its  com- 
mencement, the  St.  George's  ensign  was  hauled  down  on 
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board  the  enemy,  who  hoisted  a  red  flag,  which  was  nailed  to 
the  flag-stair  by  the  captain  himself. 

The  Good  Man  Richard  was  at  this  time  upwards  of 
sixty  years  old.  She  was  originally  a  French  king'6  ship, 
condemned  at  Brest,  and  purchased  by  the  French  East  In- 
dia company.  After  making  two  voyages  in  their  service, 
she  was  again  condemned,  and  laid  up  as  a  hulk  in  the  basin 
of  L'Oricnt,  from  whence  she  was  permitted  to  be  fitted  out 
by  tlie  Americans.  She  carried  forty  guns;  six  eighteens, 
fourteen  twelves,  fourteen  nines,  and  six  sixes.  Her  crew 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty,  men  and  boys. 

The  Serapis  was  commanded  by  captain  Parsons,  who 
was,  it  is  ^aid,  descended,  like  Jones  fi*om  poor  parents,  and 
born  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  Accident  brought  him  into 
the  service,  and  merit  raised  him  to  his  present  station.  His 
ship,  according  to  the  English  custom,  was  rated  a  forty-four,i 
but  mounted  fifty  guns,  as  follows:  twenty  eighteen-pounders 
on  the  lower  deck,  and  thirty  sixes  on  the  upper  deck,  quarter 
deck,  and  forecastle.  Her  crew  consisted  of  three  hundred 
^nd  twenty  men.  We  shall  give  the  details  of  the  action  in 
the  words  of  an  eye-witness. 

^'  At  a  quarter  past  8,  just  as  the  moon  was  rising  with  a 
majestic  appearance,  the- weather  being  clear,  the  surface  of  the 
great  deep  perfectly  smooth,  even  as  in  a  mill-pond,  the  enemy 
hailed  us  ^  what  ship  is  that?'  The  answer  from  our  ship  waSf 
*  come  a  little  nearer  and  I'll  tell  you.'  The  next  question  put 
by  the  enemy  in  a  contemptuous  manner  was,  <  what  are  you  laden 
with?'  The  answer  was,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me, 
<  round,  grape,  and  double-headed  shot.'  Instantly  the  Serapis 
poured  her  range  of  upper  and  quarter  deck  guns  into  us;  as  she 
did  not  show  her  lower  deck  guns  until  about  ten  minutes  after 
the  action  commenced.  The  reason  of  this  I  could 'not  learn,  but 
suppose,  they  intended  to  have  taken  us  without  the  aid  of  their 
lower  deck  guns.  We  returned  the  enemy's  fire,  and  thus  the 
action  began.  At  the  first  fire,  thrq^  of  our  starboard  lower  deck 
guns  burst,  and  killed  and  wounded  most  of  the  men  stationed  at 
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them.    As  soon  as  captain  Jones  heard  of  this  citt:umstance,  he 
gave  orders  not  to  fire  the  three  other  eighteen  pounder s  mount- 
ed upon  that  deck,  but  that  the  men  stationed  at  them  should 
abandon  them.    Soon  after  we  perceived  the  enemy,  by  the  light 
of  their  lanterns,  busy  in  running  out  their  g^ns  between  decks, 
which  convinced  us  the  Serapis  was  a  two-decker,  and  more  .than 
our  match.    She  had  by  this  time  got  under  our  stem,  which  we 
could  not  prevent.   She  nowraked  us  with  whole  broadsides,  and 
showers  of  musketry,  several  of  her  eighteen  pound  shot  having 
gone  through  and  through  our  ship,  on  board  of  which  she  made 
a  dreadful  havoc  among  our  crew.  The  wind  was  now  very  ligh^ 
and  our  ship  not  under  proper  command,  and  the  Serapis  out- 
sailing us  two  feet  to  one,  which  advantage  the  enemy  discovered, 
and  improved  it  by  keeping  under  our  stem  and  raking  us  fore 
and  aft,  till  at  last  the  poor  French  colonel,  who  was  stationed  on 
the  poop,  finding  almost  all  his  men  slain,  quitted  that  station  with 
his  surviving  men,  and  redred  upon  the  quarter  deck.    All  this 
time  our  tops  kept  up  an  incessant  and  well  directed  fire  into  the 
enemy's  tops,  which  did  great  execution.    The  Serapis  continu- 
ed to  take  a  position  under  our  stem  or  athwart  the  bow,  and  gall- 
ed us  in  such  a  manner,  that  our  men  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  ship 
by  scores.    At  this  juncture,  it  became  necessary  on  the  part  of 
our  commander,  to  give  some  orders  to  extricate  us  from  this 
scene  of  bloody  carnage;  for  had  it  lasted  half  an  hour  longer,  in 
all  human  probability,  the  enemy  would  have  slain  nearly  all  our 
officers  and  men,  and  we  been  obliged  to  strike  our  colours  and 
yield  to  a  superior  force.  Accordingly,  captain  Jones  ordered  the 
sailing  master,  a  true  blooded  Yankee,  whose  name  was  Stacy,  to 
lay  the  enemy's  ship  on  board;  and  as  the  Serapis  soon  after  pacssc- 
ed  across  our  fore  foot,  our  helm  was  put  hard  a  weather,  the  main 
and  mizen  topssuls  braced  aback,  were  filled  away,  and  a  fresh 
flaw  of  wind  swelling  them  at  that  instant,  our  ship  shot  quick 
ahead,  and  ran  her  jibboom  between  the  enemy's  starboard  mizen 
shrouds  and  mizen  vang.  Joives  at  the  same  dime  cried  out,  *>  well 
done,  my  brave  lads,  we  have  got  her  now;  throw  on  board  the 
grappling  irons,  and  stand  by  for  boarding.'     This  was  done,  and 
the  enemy  soon  cut  away  the  chains  which  were  fixed  to  the 
grapplmg  Irons;  more  were  thrown  on  board,  ami  often  repeated. 
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We  now  hauled  the  enemy's  ship  snug  along  sicte  ours^  with  tb^** 
trailings  to  our  grappling  irons;  her  jib-stay  was  cut  away  aleft^ 
and  fell  upon  our  ship's  poop»  where  captain  Jones  was  at  that 
time  assisting  Mr.  Stacy  in  making  fast  the  end  of  the  enemy's 
jib-stay  to  our  mizen  mast.  He  hei*e  checked  the  sailing  master 
for  swearing,  by  saying,  ^  Mr.  Stacy,  this  is  no  time  for  swearing—- 
you  may  be  the  next  moment  in  eternity;— 4)ut  let  us  do  our  duty.' 
A  strong  current  was  now  setting  in  towards  Scarborough;  the 
wind  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  sea  again  became  smooth  as  glass. 
By  this  time,  the  enemy,  finding  they  could  not  easily  extricate 
themselves  from  us,  let  go  one  of  their  anchors,  expecting  that  if 
they  could  cut  us  adrift,  the  current  would  set  us  away  out  of  their 
reach>  at  least  for  some  time.  The  action  had  now  lasted  about 
Ibrty  minutes,  and  the  fire  from  our  tops  having  been  kept  up  with- 
out intermission,  with  musketry,  blunderbusses,  swivels,  and  pis- 
tols, directing  into  their  tops,  these  last,  at  this  time  l>ecame  silentj 
excepting  one  man  in  her  fore  top,  who  would  once  in  a  while 
peep  out  from  behind  the  head  of  their  fore  mast,  and  fire  upon 
us.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  this  fellow,  I  ordered  the  marines  in 
the  main  top  to  reserve  their  next  fire,  and  the  moment  they  got 
sight  of  him,  to  level  their  pieces  and  fire,  which  they  did,  and  we 
soon  saw  this  skulking  tar,  or  msuine,  fsdl  out  of  the  top  upon  the 
enemy's  forecastle.  Our  ensign  staff  was  shot  away,  and  both  that 
and  the  thirteen  stripes  had  fallen  into  the  sea  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action.  This  ought  to  haye  been  mentioned  before,  but  I  had 
so  many  other  circumstances  to  relate  of  more  importance,  and 
the  succession  was  so  quick,  one  close  upon  the  heels  of  anotheri 
that  I  hope  the  reader  will  take  this  for  an  excuse.  Both  ships 
now  lying  head  and  stem,  and  so  near  each  other,  that  our  heavi- 
est cannon  amid  ships,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy,  could  be  of 
no  use,  as  they  could  be  neither  spunged  or  loaded.  In  this  situ- 
ation, the  enemy,  to  prevent^  as  they  told  us  afterwards,  our  board- 
ing theniy  leaped  on  board  of  our  ship,  and  some  of  them  had  ac- 
tually got  upon  the  fore  part  of  our  quarter  deck.  Several  were 
there  killed,  and  the  rest  driven  back  on  board  their  own  ship, 
whither  some  of  our  men  followed  them,  and  were  mostly  killed. 
Several  other  attempts  to  board  were  made  by  both  parties  in  quick 
succession,  in  consequence  of  which  many  were  slain  upon  the  two 
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slnps*  gangways,  on  both  sides.  We  were  now  something  more 
than  a  league  £.  by  S.  from  a  point  of  land  called 'Flamborough 
Head,  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  fathom  water;  and  the  reader 
may  rest  assured,  that  as  the  Serapis*  anchor  was  at  the  bottom, 
and  her  crew  not  having  leisure  to  weigh  it,  we  remained  here  till 
the  battle  was  at  an  end.  At  this  time  the  eneniy's  fleet  Was  dis- 
cemable  by  the  moonlight  in  shore  of  us,  but  we  could  not  per- 
ceive any  of  our  squadron  except  the  Vengeance,  and  the  small 
tender  which  lay  about  hdf  a  league  astern  of  us,  neither  of  whom 
dared  to  come  to  our  assistance.  It  had  ik>w  got  to  be  about  48 
minutes  since  the  action  beg^n,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  for  we 
certainly  had  no  time  to  keep  glasses  running,  or  to  look  at  our 
watches.  The  enemy's  tops  being  entirely  silenced,  the  men  in 
ours  had  nothing  to  do,  but  direct  their  whole  fire  down  upon  his 
decks,  which  we  did,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  in  about  25 
minutes  more  we  had  cleared  her  quarter  and  main  decks,  so  that 
not  a  man  on  board  the  Serapis  was  to  be  seen.  However,  they 
still  kept  up  a  constant  ftre  with  four  of  their  foremost  bow  guns 
oA  the  starboard  side,  viz.  two  eighteen  pounders  upon  her  lower 
gon  deck,  and  two  nine  pounders  on  her  upper  gon  deck.  These 
last  were  mounted  on  her  forecastle,  under  cover  from  our  firo 
from  the  tops.  Her  cannon  on  the  larboard  side  upon  the  quarter 
deck  and  forecastle,  from  the  position  of  both  ships,  were  render- 
ed altogether  useless.  Her  four  guns  which  she  could  manage, 
annoyed  us,  however,  very  much,  and  did  considerable  damage. 

"  About  this  time  some  of  the  enemy's  light  sails  caught  fire; 
this  communicated  itself  to  her  rigging,  and  from  thence  to  ours: 
thus  were  both  ships  on  fire  at  the  same  time,  and  the  firing  ceas- 
ed on  both  sides  till  it  was  extinguished  by  the  contending  parlies, 
after  which  the  action  was  renewed  again.  By  the  time  this  was 
done,  the  top-men  hi  our  tops  had  taken  possession  of  the  enemy's 
■^tops,  which  was  done  by  reason  of  the  Serapis*  yards  being  lock- 
ed tpgcthcr  with  ours,  so  that  we  could  with  ease  go  from  our 
main  top  into  the  enemy's  lore  top;  and  so  on,  from  our  fore*top 
into  his  main  top.  Having  a  knowledge  of  this,  we  transported 
from  our  own  into  the  enemy's  tops,  flasks,  hand-granades,  &c., 
which  we  threw  among  them  whenever  they  made  tlieir  appear- 
dXice.    The  battle  had  now  continued  about  three  houi^,  and  as 
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we  in  fact  had  possession  of  the  Serapis'  top  which  commanded 
her  quarter  deck,  upper  deck,  and  forecastle,  we  were  well  assu- 
red that  the  enemy  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  were  mo- 
mently expecting  they  would  strike  to  us,  when  the  following  far- 
cical piece  was  acted  on  board  of  our  ship. 

"  It  seems  that  a  report  was  at  this  time  circulated  among 
our  crew  between  decks,  and  was  credited  by  them,  that  captain 
Jones  and  all  his  principal  ofRcers  were  slain;  that  the  gunners 
were  now  the  commanders  of  the  ship;  that  the  ship  had  four  or 
five  feet  water  in  her  hold;  and  that  she  was  then  sinking.  The 
persons  who  reported  this  advised,  therefore,  the  gunner  to  go  on 
deck,  with  the  carpenter  and  master  at  arms,  and  beg  of  the  ene- 
my quarter,  in  order  to  save  their  lives.  These  three  men  being 
thus  delegated,  mounted  the  quarter  deck,  and  bawled  out  as  loud 
as  they  could,  '  quarter,  quarter,  for  God's  sake,  quarter!  our 
ship  is  sinking!'  and  immediately  got  upon  the  ship's  poop  with  a 
view  of  bawling  down  the  colours.  Hearing  this  in  the  top,  I  told 
my  men  that  the  enemy  had  struck,  for  I  actually  thought  the 
voices  of  these  men  sounded  as  if  on  board  the  enemy;  but  in  this 
I  was  soon  undeceived.  The  three  poltroons  finding  the  ensign 
and  ensign  staff  gone,  proceeded  to  the  quarter  deck,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  bawling  down  our  pendant,  still  bawling  for  •  quarter,' 
when  I  heard  our  commodore  say,  ^  what  rascals  are  those->-4hoot 
them — kill  them.'  He  was  on  the  forecastle  when  these  fellows 
first  made  their  appearance  upon  the  quarter  deck,  where  he  had 
just  discharged  his  pistols  at  some  of  the  enemy.  The  carpenter 
and  master  at  arms,  hearing  bis  voice,  skulked  below,  and  the 
gunner  was  attempting  to  do  the  same,  when  the  commodore 
threw  his  pistols  at  his  head,  one  of  which  knocked  him  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  gangway,  where  he  lay  till  the  battle  was  over. 
Both  ships  now  took  fire  again;  and  on  board  our  ship  it  commu- 
nicated to,  and  set  fire  to  our  main  top,  wliich  threw  us  into  the 
greatest  consternation  imaginable  for  some  time,  and  it  was  not 
without  some  exertion  and  difficulty  that  it  was  overcome.  The 
water,  which  we  had  in  a  tub  in  tlie  fore  top  was  expended  with- 
out extinguishing  the  fire.  We  next  had  recourse  to  our  clothes, 
pulling  ofiT  our  coals  and  jackets,  and  then  throwing  them  on  the 
fire,  and  tramping  upon  them,  which  in  a  short  time  smothered  it. 
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Both  crews  were  also  now,  as  before,  busily*  employed  in  stoppinf^ 
the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  the  firing  on  both  sides  ceased. 
The  enemy  now  demanded  if  we  had  struck,  having  heard  tho 
three  poltroons  halloo  for  quarter.  *  If  you  have,  said  they,  why 
don't  you  hawl  down  your  pendant,'  as  they  saw  our  ensign  was 
gone.  *  Ay,  ay,*  said  captain  Jones,  *  we'll  do  that  when  we  can 
6ght  no  longer — ^but  we  shall  see  yours  come  down  first,  for  you 
must  know,  Yankees  do  not  hawl  down  their  colours,  till  they  are 
fairly  beaten.'  The  combat  now  commenced  again  with  more  fury 
if  possible  than  before,  on  the  part  of  both,  and  continued  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  cry  of  fire  was  again  heard  on  board  both 
ships.  The  firing  ceased  again,  and  both  crews  were  once  more 
employed  in  extinguishing  it.  This  was  soon  done,  when  the  bat- 
tle was  renewed  again  with  redoubled  vigour,  with  what  cannon 
we  could  manage,  hand-grauades,  Sec,  but  principally  towards  the 
closing  scene  with  lances  and  boarding-pikes.  With  these  the 
combatants  killed  each  other  through  the  ships'  port-holes,  which 
were  pretty  large,  and  the  guns  that  had  been  run  out  at  them, 
having  been  rendered  useless,  as  before  observed,  had  been  re- 
moved out  of  the  way.  At  three  quarters  past  1 1  j  P.M.  the  Alliance 
frigate  hove  in  sight,  approached  within  pistol  shot  of  our  stern, 
and  began  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire  into  ««,  as  well  as  the 
enemy,  which  made  some  of  our  ofiicers,  as  well  as  men,  believe 
she  was  a  3ritish  man  of  war.  The  moon,  as  if  ashamed  to  behold 
this  bloody  scene  any  longer,  retired  behind  a  dark  cloud.  It  was 
in  vain  that  some  of  our  officers  hailed  her,  and  desired  her  not  to 
fire  again;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  were  told  they  were  firing  into 
the  wrong  vessel;  it  was  in  vain  they  were  told  that  they  had  killed 
a  number  of  our  men;  it  was  in  vain  also  they  were  told  that  the 
enemy  was  fairly  beaten,  and  that  he  must  strike  his  colours  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  Alliance,  I  say,  notwithstanding  all  this,  kept 
a  position  either  ahead  of  us,  or  under  our  stern,  and  made  a  great 
deal  of  havoc  and  confusion  on  board  of  our  ship,  nor  did  she  cease 
firing  entirely,  till  the  signal  of  recognizance  was  displayed  in  full 
view  on  board  of  our  ship;  which  was  three  lighted  lanterns  rang- 
ed in  a  horizontal  line  about  fifteen  feet  high,  upon  the  fore,  main, 
and  mizen  shrouds  on  the  larboard  side.  This  was  done  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  undeceive  the  Alliance,  and  had  the  desired  effect, 


Ihe  firing  from  l>er  now  c^aeinf .  At  thirty-five  mijiQt^  past  ^Z 
at  night,  a  single  hand-grenade  w^&  thrown  by  one  of  our  mep  put 
of  the  main  top  of  the  enemy,  with  a  design  to  disperse  a  nun^ber 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  huddled  together  between  the  gxm  decks- 
On  its  way  itstrirck  one  »ide  of  the  combings  of  her  upper  hatch* 
way,  ajid  rebounding  &ora  that,  took  a  direction,  and  feH  between 
decks,  where  it  commnniicated  to  a  quantity  of  loose  powder  scat- 
tered about  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  hand-granade  bursting  at 
the  same  time,  made  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  blew  up  about 
twenty  of  the  enemy.  This  closed  the  scene;  -the  enemy  now  in 
turn  called  out  for  quarter,  but  it  was  some  time,  however,  before 
the  colours  were  struck.  The  captain  of  the  Serapis  gave  re- 
peated orders  for  one  of  the  crew  to  ascend  the  quartei*  deck  and 
hawl  down  the  English  flag,  but  no  one  would  stir  to  do  it.  They 
told  the  captain  they  were  afraid  of  our  nflenien,  bcUeving  that  all 
our  men  who  had  muskets  were  of  that  description*  The  captain 
of  the  Serapis,  therefore,  ascended  the  quarter  dirck  himself,  and 
bawled  down  the  very  flag  which  he  had  nailed  to  the  flag  staff  a 
little  before  the  battle,  with  a  determination,  as  he  expressed  it,  of 
never  striking  rt  to  that  infamous  pirate  John  Payl  Jones.  The 
enemy's  flag  being  struck,  captain  Jones  ordered  Richard  Dale, 
bis  first  lieutenant,  to  select  out  of  the  crew  a  number  of  ipejij  and 
take  possession  of  the  prize,  which  was  immediately  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

*'  Thus  ended  this  ever  memorable  battle,  after  a  continuance 
of  a  few  minutes  more  than  four  hours*  The  officers^  headed  by 
the  captain  of  the  Serapis,  now  came  on  board  our  ship.  C£^>taiii 
Parsons  inquired  for  captain  Jones,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mase^  our  purser.  The  former  accosted  captain  Jones, 
in  presenting  bis  sword  in  this  ]:uanner--i^  It  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance I  am  obliged  to  resign  my  sword  to  a  man^  who  may  be  said 
to  fight  with  a  halter  about  his  neck.*  Jones  took  no  notice  of  this 
insult,  but  gallantly  replied,  ^  sir,  you  have  fought  like  a  hero,  and 
J  make  no  doubt,  your  sovereign  will  reward  you  for  it  in  the  most 
ample  manner.'  "♦  . 

The  loss  in  this  desperate  action  was  dreadful,  and  both  ships 
exhibited  a  terrible  spectacle  of  carnage.     In  calling  over  the 

*  See  Life  of  Captain  Nathaniel  FanBing. 
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roU  of  tke  Good- Man-Richard,  it  appeared  that,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  officers,  men,  and  boys  were  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  wounded  and  missing;  among  the 
wounded  was  the  gunner  who  palled  so  lustily  for  qusirters,  and 
who  was  knocked  down  by  captain  Jo|[>es^s  pistol.  TlloiJgh 
severely  wounded,  he  recovered,  and  was  placed  before  the 
roast,  which  was  all  the  punishment  bis  underwent  at  that  time. 
The  loss  of  the  Serapis  was  not  near  so  great  as  that  of  her 
antagonist,  it  appearing  &om  her  muster  roll,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  including  officers  had  been  killed,  and 
about  seventy-six  wounded.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Flam- 
boroufi;h  Head,  and  several  hundred  people  were  witnesses 
of  it  from  the  shore.  When  we  consider  it  in  all  its  circum-* 
stances;  the  length  of  its  continuance;  the  despprate  courage 
displayed  on  bo^h  sides;  the  variety  of  its  vicissitudes,  and  the 
loBs  which  was  mutually  suffered,  there  is  in  it  a  character  of 
daring,  obstinate,  and  invincible  courage,  of  which  few  paral- 
lels exist  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  It  was  ''  Diamond  cut  Dia- 
mond^'*  as  captain  Parsons  is  said  to  have  observed)  when  on 
inquiring  of  Jones,  he  learned  that  nearly  all  his  crew  were 
Americans.  The  answer  which  Jones  gave  to  captain  Par- 
sons, when  he  insulted  him  with  the  imputation  of  being  a 
criminal  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  notice,  as  it  furnishes  a  com- 
plete refutation  qf  the  idea  which  has  been  industriously  cir- 
culated, that  he  was  a  brutal  savage,  endued  indeed  with  cour- 
age, butdestitute  ^like  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man. The  mind  in  truth  is  too  apt  toassociate  courage  and 
ferocity  together,  and  it  is  seldom  we  hear  of  a  daring  or  des- 
perate exploit,  but  we  figure  to  our  minds,  a  sort  of  rugged 
barbarian,  with  the  form  of  a  Hercules,  the  countenance  of  a 
savage,  and  the  manners  of  a  rough,  uncultivated  man.  And 
yet4ruc  courage,  though  sometimes  a  physical  quality,  is  more 
generally  a  virtue  of  sentiment,  and  is  therefore  a  natural  con- 
comitant of  refinement  of  manners,  until  that  refinement  de- 
generates into  effiaminacy.  The  courage  of  the  savage  is 
craft — although  we  arc  in  the  habit  of  confounding  the  forti- 
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tude  which  enables  him  to  meet  death  when  it  is  inevitable, 
with  the  courage  that  prompts  a  man  to  seek  danger  as  a  mat- 
ter of  choice,  where  reputation  is  to  be  obtained.  The  cou- 
rage of  a  barbarian,  grows  out  of  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  is 
rather  a  negative  quality,  the  mere  absence  of  fear — he  meets 
danger  because  he  is  used  to  it.  It  is  only  among  men  in  a 
state  of  mental  refinement,  is  found  that  pure  essence  of  cou- 
rage, that  looks  danger  full  in  the  face,  weighs  it  to  a  scruple, 
estimates  it  to  a  hair,  and  then  grapples  with  it  for  the  prize  of 
glory. 

Four  days  after  the  action,  the  Serapis  was  in  a  condition  to 
have  sail  made  upon  her;  and  the  whole  squadron,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Good  Man  Richard  which  sunk  not  long  aftei' 
the  action,  made  all  sail  for  the  coast  of  Holland.  On  the 
third  of  October,  they  arrived  off  the  Texcl  bar,  whence  capt. 
Jones  despatched  a  complimentary  letter  to  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral, at  the  same  time  requesting  permission  to  anchor  in  the 
Texel  Road.  The  Admiral  absolutely  refused  this,  as  the 
Dutch  were  not  then  at  war  with  England.  At  this  time  a 
British  squadron  appeared  at  no  great  distance,  and  Jones  re- 
peated his  demand — threatening  the  admiral  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  whatever  consequence  might  ensue  if  he  again  re- 
fused. This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  squadron  pro- 
ceeded into  the  roads,  just  as  the  British  fleet  had  approached 
nearly  within  gun-shot. 

In  the  scanty  and  dispersed  notices  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  it  is  difficult  in  some  cases,  and  impossible  in  others  to 
trace  Jones  step  by  step.  But  it  appears  that  he  some  time 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  was 
received  in  a  manner  that  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador,  who  demanded  that  the  British  prisoners  ta- 
ken by  Jones  should  be  given  up,  and  threatened  to  embark 
for  England  in  case  of  refusal.  The  Dutch  government  being 
intimidated,  seemed  willing  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  to 
give  up  the  ships  as  well  as  the  men — hereupon  Jones,  direct- 
ed his  officers  to  prepare  for  sailing  at  a  moment^s  warning. 
When  all  was  prepared,  captain  Jones,  came  on  board  the 
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Serapis  at  tea  o^clock  at  night,  and  gave  orders  for  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Serapis  to  repair  inunediately  on  board  the 
Alliance  ;  at  the  same  time  directing  captain  Cotteneau  with 
the  crew  of  the  Palais  to  take  possession  of  the  Serapis  and 
hoist  the  French  coiom*s.  This  was  done  to  embarrass  the 
Dutch  in  their  design  to  deliver  up  that  ship,  and  the  manoeuvre 
completely  defeated  the  intention,  as  the  French  minister  now 
claimed  the  prize.  Soon  after,  taking  advantage  of  a  favoura- 
ble wind  they  eluded  a  British  squadron  which  was  off  the 
Texel  by  order  of  the  British  minister,  to  receive  the  prize, 
and  got  safe  toL'Orient.  Here  being  blockaded  by  the  En- 
ish  squadron,  from  the  Texel,  the  Alliance  of  which  Jones  had 
now  the  command,  had  her  tops  taken  down,  and  captain 
Jones  ordered  new  ones  to  be  made  much  larger,  as  he  was 
always  of  opinion,  that  in  close  actions  it  was  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous to  have  a  large  force  in  the  tops. 

While  at  L'Orient,  captain  L.  late  of  the  Alliance  arrived 
at  that  place.  He  had  been  suspended  by  the  American  am- 
bassador and  ordered  to  Paris,  for  his  conduct  in  the  engage- 
ment between  the  Good  Man  Richard  and  Serapis.  Before 
he  left  Holland  however,  he  had  challenged  both  Jones  and 
the  captain  of  the  Palais.  The  former  refused  his  challenge, 
but  captain  Cotteneau  of  the  Palais  gave  him  a  meeting,  and 
received  a  severe  wound  from  L.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
he,  in  the  absence  of  Jones,  came  on  board  the  Alliance,  ac- 
companied by  his  officers,  and  showing  the  commission  he  had 
received  from  Congress,  demanded  to  be  re-instated  in  his 
rights.  The  authority  of  Congress  was  conceived  to  be  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  by  whose  order 
L —  had  been  suspended,  and  the  captain  took  possession, 
got  under  way,  and  anchored,  without  the  reach  of  the  French 
batteries.  Jones  was  in  a  furious  passion,  when  he  discove- 
red this  manoeuvre,  and  so  mortified  at  being  thus  out-gcne- 
raled  by  L — ,  whom  he  hated  as  well  as  despised,  that  he 
proposed  to  his  officers  who  had  quitted  the  Alliance,  all  sorts 
of  desperate  plans  for  regaining  possession  of  that  vesseL 
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None  of  them  succeeded,  and  captain  L —  soon  after  trium- 
pliantly  set  sail  for  America,  with  the  public  mail  on  board* 

Jones  being  now  without  his  ship,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  he  wats  received  with 
much  distinction,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  king  and 
queen,  and  of  course  by  all  the  courtiers.  The  king  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword,  and  th6  queen  permitted  him  to  sit 
in  her  box  at  the  oi>era.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  be- 
came known  to  the  femous  baron  de  Grimm,  who  mentions 
him  in  his  correspondence,  as  one  of  the  distinguished  cha- 
racters then  figuring  at  Paris.  The  baron  sdys  that  Jones 
was  a  grfcat  gallant,  and  t^rote  poetry  for  the  ladies.  He  was 
also  noticed  for  his  bon  mots.  Dining  one  day  with  the  count 
de  Vergennes,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  at  that  time,  the 
count  took  occasion  to  pay  him  a  compliment  on  his  conduct 
in  the  engagement  between  the  Serapis  and  Good  Man  Rich- 
ard, and  one  of  the  company  observed,  that  captam  Parsons 
had  been  knighted  for  his  conduct.  Jones  replied,  "  if  I  should 
ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  again  whh  a  ship  of 
equal  force,  it  shall  go  hard  but  1  will  make  a  lord  of  him." 
This  reply  was  circulated  through  the  City,  and  UMl^  he  rc- 
nfiained  in  Paris,  he  received  daily  invitations  froth  people  of 
the  first  rank  and  reputation* 

On  his  return  to  L'Orieht,  he  applied  for  the  command 
of  the  Ariel,  a  twenty  gun  ship,  formerly*takeri  by  the  French 
from  the  English.  His  influence  was  so  great  not  only  over 
the  people,  but  the  commandant  of  the  place,  that  he  was  fa- 
railiarly  called  the  "  king  of  Brittany,"  in  which  province 
L'Orient  is  situated.  His  request  for  the  Ariel  was  therefore 
complied  with,  and  the  ship  being  got  in  readiness,  he  sailed 
for  the  United  States  the  7th  of  October  1 78Q,  with  a  convoy 
of  fourteen  sail  of  American  merchantmen.  The  same  day 
he  was  separated  from  them  in  a  gale,  in  which  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  away  some  of  their  masts,  and  returned  to 
L'Orient  with  great  difficulty,  after  the  storm.  Having  re- 
fitted his  ship,  Jones,  previous  to  Ids  second  departure,  gave 
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k  great  entertaimnent  to  the  ladies  and  officers  of  L^Orient,  in 
which  he  exhibited  a  sham-fight,  (which  frightened  all  the  la- 
dies,) and  feasted  the  gentlemen  till  twelve  at  night,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars.  Inmiediately 
after  he  sailed  for  the  United  States,  with  several  vessels  un- 
der convoy,  only  two  of  which  ever  arrived.  On  his  passage, 
and  near  the  island  of  Bermuda,  he  fell  in  with  a  thirty-twO 
gun  British  firigate,  which  hailed,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  send  his  boat  on  board*  Jones  pretending  to  mak^ 
preparations  for  coming  on  board,  caused  every  thing  to  be 
got  ready  for  firing  into  the  enemy,  when  he  should  give  or- 
ders, and  ordered  the  man  at  the  helm  to  lay  the  Ariel  close 
aboard  the  frigate.  When  within  pistol  shot,  he  poured  a  broad 
side  into  her,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  wore 
round,  and  gave  her  the  other,  when  she  sunk  without  fijring  a 
single  gun. 

After  this,  we  lose  sight  of  Jones  entirely,  until  we  find 
him  an  admiral  in  the  Russian  service,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  empress  Catherine.  The  journal  which  he 
kept  while  in  this  station,  is  still  in  existence  somewhere,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  it,  and  are  consequently  at 
a  loss  for  materials  to  supply  the  incidents  of  this  part  of  his 
life.  The  tradition,  however,  is,  that  he  was  driven  from  this 
service  by  the  hostility  of  the  English  interest  at  Petersburg, 
and  in  the  Russian  navy,  where  there  were  many  English 
captains,  who  of  course  would  feel  mortified  to  serve  under 
him.  From  Russia  it  is  believed  he  returned  to  Paris,  whei^. 
in  1792,  he  headed  a  deputation  of  Americans,  who  appeal^ 
before  the  constituent  assembly  to  ofier  their  congratulations 
on  the  glorious  and  salutary  reform  of  their  government.  This 
was  before  the  flight,  and  consequent  death  of  the  king. 

.  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him  in  public  transaction^, 
and  it  appears  fi:om  the  Paris  papers  of  that  time,  that  he  died 
in  that  city,  in  great  poverty,  although  it  is  certain  that  he  l^ft 
a  considerable  tract  of  land,  since  claimed  by  his  heirs.  Thi;^ 
land  was  however  then  of  little  or  no  value,  being  in  a  coun- 
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try  then  entirely  unsettled.  When  the  constituent  assembly 
heard  of  the  death  of  Jones,  a  motion  was  made  that  a  com- 
mittee should  attend  his  funeral.  Some  objections  were  made 
on  the  score  of  a  difference  of  religion,  but  they  were  over- 
ruled, and  the  committee  accordingly  followed  the  body  of 
Jones  to  the  grave. 

John  Paul  Jones  was,  in  his  person,  about  five  feet  and 
a  half  high,  well  formed,  with  a  face  of  warlike  character,  but 
exhibiting  at  the  same  time  deep  traces  of  thought.  Through 
life,  indeed,  he  was  addicted  to  Intense  study,  in  the  intervals 
of  active  employment,  and  it  was  customary  with  him  to  spend 
a  great  part  of  the  night  in  reading.  It  was  in  this  way  he 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  his  want  of  early  education^ 
and  attained  to  a  style  of  wrifing,  as  well  as  of  manners,  which 
raised  him  to  a  level  with  thousands,  who  have  been  blessed 
with  every  youthful  advantage.  He  possessed  a  natural  sa- 
gacity«  as  yreW  as  a  happy  quality  in  acquiring  an  influence 
over  men,  that  marked  a  mind  of  considerable  powers^  both 
of  reasoning  and  observation;  and  in  the  management  of  his 
crew,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  a  battle,  was  reckoned  equal 
to  any  man  of  his  time.  He  has  been  accused  of  want  of  cou- 
rage, because  he  refused  to  fight  captain  L — ,  who,  it  is  sai4, 
followed  him  over  half  Europe  to  call  him  to  account,  for  af- 
firming that  he  fired  into  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard,  instead 
of  the  Serapis.  By  the  English  it  was  affirmed  at  that  time, 
that  he  was  a  coward  except  in  his  cups,  and  that  he  never 
fought  when  sober,  although  all  accounts  of  those  who  knew 
him  well,  agree  in  saying  that  he  wfts  a  man  of  exemplary  so* 
briety.  Every  action  of  captain  Jones,  in  his  capacity  of  an 
officer,  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  desperate  gallantry,  accom- 
panied by  a  coolness  in  calculation,  a  dexterity  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  incidents,  and  a  kind  of  airy  jocularity  in  the 
midst  of  perils,  which  we  never  saw  in  a  coward,  and  believe 
altogether  incompatible  with  any  other  qualities,  than  those  of 
a  man  of  consunmiate  courage.  If  Paul  Jones  was  not  a  brave 
sfaa— if  the  testimoniate  which  he  left  behind  him  do  not  es- 
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tablisii  his  courage  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  then  there 
is  no  security  for  posthumous  reputation,  nor  is  there  any  pos- 
sibility, we  think,  of  demonstrating  by  actions,  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  mind. 

Candor  obliges  us  to  confess  that  Jones  bad  many,  and 
marked  blemishes  in  his  character,  which  may  be  perhaps 
laid  to  the  charge  of  his  birth,  education,  or  rather  wajK  of 
education,  and  the  early  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  He  wanted 
that  modesty  which  adorns  and  embellishes  the  best  and 
greatest  of  men;  which  gives  the  last  grace  and  finish  to  the 
human  character,  and  blends  atfection  with  our  admiration  of 
the  hero.  He  was  apt  to  boast — and  sometimes  demanded 
that  deference,  which,  had  he  not  demanded  it,  would  have 
been  willingly  paid.  He  wanted  also  that  dignified  and  sol- 
dierlike steadiness  in  his  discipline,  which,  without  being  se- 
vere, reduces  men  to  obedience,  rather  by  its  uniform  mild- 
ness, than  its  occasional  rigidity.  He  was  occasionally  rigid, 
and  occasionally  relaxed,  and  what  is  still  worse,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  officers,  he  sometimes  forgot  what  was  due  to  their 
feelings,  as  well  as  his  own  character  as  a  gentleman.  His 
conduct,  however,  to  captain  Parsons  was  excmplaiy  and  ho- 
nourable; he  treated  him  with  singular  courtesy  while  a  pri- 
soner, and  on  arriving  in  the  Texel  restored  to  him  all  his  ef- 
fects, without  exception. 

That  he  forfeited  his  allegiance,  and  bore  arms  against 
his  native  country,  is  a  fault,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  ex- 
actly settled  in  the  code  of  morality.  If,  in  its  original  and 
pure  simplicity,  authority  was  instituted  solely  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  when  it  fails  in 
securing  that  object,  mankind  have  a  right  to  seek  happiness 
under  a  system  more  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  this  fun- 
damental  object  of  all  governments.  But  the  condition  qn 
which  only  men  can  entitle  themselves  to  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects or  citizens,  in  a  foreign  country,  is  that  they  shall  take 
upon  themselves,  the  duties  of  subjects  or  citizens.  Of  these 
duties,  by  far  the  most  soleiw  and  important,  is  that  of  con* 
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tributing  to  the  defence  of  their  adopted  country,  by  taking 
up  arms,  when  called  upon  by  the  government  in  confonnity 
to  the  laws.  A  distinction  has  been  attempted,  between  of- 
fensive and  defensive  wars,  as  applicable  to  this  question,  but 
it  is  difiicult  to  preserve  that  distinction.  In  defence  of  na- 
tional rights,  it  may,  and  will  be,  often  necessary  to  resort  to 
offensive  measures.  An  army  may  invade  a  country.  Shall 
we  limit  our  exertions  to  merely  driving  that  army  out,  thus 
acting  purely  on  the  defensive;  or  shall  we  pursue  them  for 
the  purpose  of  forever  disabling  them  from  returning  again^ 
and  thus  make  it  an  offensive  war?  Again,  if  it  is  necessary 
in  the  pursuit  of  satisfaction  for  insults,  or  reparation  for  in- 
juries, or  the  recognition  of  national  rights,  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritory, or  the  colonics  of  an  enemy,  though  in  strictness  of 
verbal  interpretation,  the  operation  is  an  act  of  offensive  war, 
yet  in  the  spirit  of  its  intention,  it  is  strictly  defensive.  In 
short,  the  more  we  pursue  this  distinction,  the  more  we  per- 
ceive the  impossibility  of  sustaining  it  with  any  degree  of 
clearness.  That  the  question  of  the  natural  right  to  become 
a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  country,  and  the  consequent 
duty  of  bearing  arms  against  our  own,  is  not  ^setded  on  any 
basis  of  general  reasoning,  but  is  rather  a  matter  of  feeling, 
an  affair  of  sentiment,  appears  evident  from  the  history  of 
every  age,  and  especially  of  our  own.  No  one  can  deny  that 
general  Moreau  bore  arms  against  France,  and  against  a  go- 
vernment having  all  the  attributes  of  an  established  govern- 
ment.  It  was  acknowledged,  by  every  power,  at  different 
times — and  it  now  distinctly  appears,  that  it  was  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people's  choice.  He  is  celebrated,  notwithstand- 
ing, by  those  who  seem  to  give  the  tone  to  the  present  moral 
world,  as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Yet,  if  it  is 
given  to  general  Moreau  to  judge,  at  what  time,  and  under 
what  circumstances  he  may  league  himself  with  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  meet  his  own  countrymen  in  the  contests  of  war, 
so  is  it  equally  given  to  all  other  men;  and  Paul  Jones  might 
Trith  the  same  justice  havedenied  the  legitimacy  of  the  Guelpbs 
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ill  £aivoiir  of  his  countrymen  the  Stewarts,  as  general  Morean 
the  right  of  a  sovereign,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  recognized 
fey  the  world. 

But  whether  this  attachment  to  our  country,  and  coun- 
trymen, be  a  sentiment  growing  out  of  habit;  originating  in 
the  soil  of  nature  or  education;  or  founded  on  the  immutable 
basis  of  right,  we  confess  it  is  a  great  favoiurite  with  us.  Like 
the  attachment  we  bear  to  our  parents,  our  brothers,  or  our 
friends,  it  may  be  undeserved,  or  it  may  be  the  mere  creature 
of  habit;  but  still  we  should  think  hard  of  the  man  who  neglect- 
ed his  parents,  deserted  his  brothers,  or  raised  his  arm  against 
a  friend,  as  he  would  against  a  stranger,  because  he  could  not 
metaphysically  account  for  his  sentiments,  or  point  exactly  to 
the  sacred  fountain  of  kindred  affection.  We  ought  to  love 
our  kindred  and  cherish  our  country,  even  though  other  men's 
kindred  may  be  better  than  ours,  and  other  countries  more 
happy. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Naval  Chronicle. 

**  Sorely  Uie  Americans  deserve  a  patent  for  ljing."<— Bri'riffA  ^av.  Chrott- 

The  above  sentence,  Mr.  Editor,  is  copied  from  the  Bri- 
tish Naval  Chronicle  for  September,  1815.  It  is  inserted  in  a 
note,  and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  writer's  reflections, 
deduced,  not  from  any  misrepresentations  in  our  official  state- 
ments, but  from  some  anonymous  publications  he  had  seen  in 
the  newspapers.  We  protest  against  the  character  of  our 
country  being  judged  from  anonymous  publications  in  the  news- 
papers, and  we  must  say  that  the  circumstance  of  this  writer's 
drawing  his  conclusions  from  a  source  so  exceptionable,  gives 
no  favourable  opinion  of  his  candour  and  veracity.  Wc  arc 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  any  wilful  misrepresentations  con- 
tained in  the  official  letters  of  officers,  is  a  reproach  not  con- 
fined to  the  officers,  but  extending  to  their  country;  and  that 
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that  nation^  in  which  such  misrepresentations  become  frequent, 
does  indeed  deserve  the  patent  mentioned  by  the  British  Na» 
val  Chi'oniclc.  It  is  not  upon  this  point,  the  existence  of  such 
misrepresentations  among  us,  that  we  are  at  present  at  issue 
with  the  British  Naval  Chronicle,  though  upon  this  subject  we 
are  both  ready  and  willing  to  enter  at  any  moment;  and  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  our  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  our 
officers  must  continue  to  be  unskaken  while  he  does  not  pro- 
duce a  single  instance  to  weaken  it.  The  reading  of  this 
calumny  on  our  country  has  induced  me  to  look  back  into 
some  of  the  naval  transactions  of  the  late  war,  and  I  send  you 
the  result  of  what  I  have  collected  from  a  short  and  imperfect 
examination.  I  have  not  the  leisure,  nor  the  means  of  refer- 
ring to  documents  to  enable  me  to  make  this  communication 
as  comprehensive  as  I  could  wish;  but  perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents,  with  more  leisure  and  better  means,  may  be 
induced  to  take  up  the  subject  and  treat  it  more  at  large.  I 
confine  myself  to  official  statements;  the  boasting  and  exagge- 
lation  which  distinguish  the  anonymous,  and  unofficial  publi- 
cations with  which  the  British  Naval  Chronicle  is  filled  having 
long  stripped  them  so  entirely  of  all  claim  to  belief,  that  they 
do  not  require  to  be  noticed. 

In  October,  1812,  our  sloop  of  war  Wasp  captured  the 
British  sloop  Frolick,  and  while  the  Frolick  was  dismasted, 
and  consequeittly  incapable  of  motion,  and  the  Wasp  so  cut 
up  in  sails  and  rigging  as  to  be  disabled  from  escaping,  the 
Poictiers,  British  seventy- four,  captain  Beresford,  hove  in  sight, 
and  took  possession  of  both  vessels.  Captain  Beresford's  let- 
ter to  admiral  Warren,  communicating  these  facts,  is  dated  on 
board  the  Poictiers,  and  is  in  these  words:  ^'  I  have  the  honour 
to  acquaint  you  that  his  majesty's  ship  under  my  command  has 
this  day  captured  the  American  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  of  twenty 
guns,  captain  Jones,  and  retaken  his  majesty's  brig  Frolick, 
captain  Whinyates,  which  she  had  captured  after  an  action  of 
fifty  minutes,  &c."  The  inaccuracy  in  this  letter  is  the  repre- 
senting the  Wasp  as  a  twenty  gten  ship^  when  she  mounted  in 
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fact  only  eighteen  guns.  I  was  myself  on  board  the  Wasp,  at 
New  York,  shortly  before  she  sailed  for  France  with  despatch- 
es, and  1  then  particularly  noticed  that  she  mounted  sixteen 
carronades  and  two  long  guns,  in  all  eighteen.  She  had,  in- 
deed, I  well  remember,  but  nine  ports  of  a  side.  Captain 
Jones,  in  his  letter  communicating  the  capture  of  the  Frolick, 
states  that  she  mounted  twenty-two  guns,  and  that  she  was 
therefore  superior  to  the  Wasp  by  exactly  four  guns;  thus 
making  the  Wasp's  number  of  guns  accord  with  my  own  ob- 
servation. In  fact,  the  sjmopsis  in  the  British  Naval  Chroni- 
cle states  the  Wasp  to  mount  but  eighteen  guns.  Here  then 
is  the  commander  of  a  British  seventy-four  fully  convicted  of 
a  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  in  his  official  letter. 

Captain  Garden's  letter  to  the  admiralty,  communicating 
the  capture  of  the  Macedonian,  is  dated  on  board  the  United 
States,  and  from  it  the  following  is  extracted:  "  A  sail  was 
seen  on  the  lee-beam,  which  I  immediately  stood  for,  and  made 
her  out  to  be  a  large  frigate  under  American  colours.  At  nine 
•'clock  I  closed  with  her,  and  she  commenced  the  action, 
which  we  returned;  hut  from  the  tnemy^s  keeping  two  points  off  the 
wind.  I  was  7wt  enabled  to  set  as  close  as  I  could  have  wished.^"* 
It  appears  then  that  captain  Garden  was  anxious  to  come  to 
close  action,  but  that  this,  his  timid  adversary,  who  was  to 
leeward,  avoided.  How  is  this  assertion  supported  by  subse<> 
quent  British  official  statements?  A  court  martial  was  assem- 
bled in  May,  1813,  on  board  the  San  Domingo,  at  Bermuda, 
to  try  captain  Garden,  his  officers,  and  ship's  company,  for 
the  loss  of  the  Macedonian,  and  the  following  is  extracted  from 
the  opinion  of  the  court:  "  That,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  from  an  over  anxiety  to  keep  the  weather 
guage,  an  opportunity  was  lost  of  closing  with  the  enemy;  and 
that  owing  to  this  circumstance  the  Macedonian  was  unable 
to  bring  the  United  States  to  close  action,  until  she  had  re- 
ceived material  damage;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
omission  originated  in  the  most  distant  wish  to  keep  back  from 
the  engagement,  the  court  is  of  opinion,  &c.  &c»"    Passing 
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by  the  censure,  which,  in  a  strong  and  positive  manner,  is  ex- 
pressed of  captain  Garden's  mode  of  fighting  his  ship,  here  is 
a  palpable  contradiction  between  the  letter  of  captain  Garden 
and  the  decision  of  the  court*  For  my  own  part,  I  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  place  but  little  reliance  either  upon  the 
official  letter  of  a  British  oflScer,  or  upon  the  decision  of  a  Bri- 
tish court  martial.  To  which  of  these,  however,  the  most 
credit  is  due,  I  am  not  enabled  to  determine;  and  on  this  sub- 
ject I  should  for  ever  have  remained  in  doubt,  but  for  the  let- 
ter of  commodore  Decatur.  "  The  enemy,"  says  commodore 
Decatur,  "  being  to  windward,  had  the  advantage  of  engaging 
us  at  his  own  distance,  which  ^-as  so  great  that,  for  the  first 
half  hour,  we  did  not  use  our  carronades,  and  at  no  moment  was 
he  within  the  complete  eflfect  of  our  musketry  and  grape,''  &c. 
Thus  have  we  convicted  the  commander  of  a  British  frigate  of 
a  palpable  misrepresentation  in  his  official  letter. 

In  captain  Broke's  letter,  communicating  the  capture  of 
the  Ghcsapeake,  is  the  following:  "  After  exchanging  between 
two  and  three  broadsides,  the  enemy's  ship  fell  on  board  of  us, 
her  mizcn  channels  locking  in  with  our  fore  rigging.  I  went 
forward  to  Ascertain  her  position,  and  observing  that  the  ene- 
my were  flinching  from  their  guns,  I  gave  orders  to  prepare 
for  boarding.  Our  gallant  bands  appointed  to  that  service 
immediately  rushed  in,"  &c.  &;c.  In  another  part  of  this  same 
official  letter  it  is  thus  written:  "  Mr.  Cpinabar,  who  com- 
manded in  our  main-top,  finding  himself  screened  from  the  ene- 
my by  the  foot  of  the  topsail,  laid  out  at  the  main-yard-arm 
to  fire  upon  them,  and  shot  three  men  in  that  .position.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  commanded  in  our  fore-top,  stormed  the  enemy's 
fore-top  from  the  fore-yard-arm,  and  destroyed  all  the  Ameri- 
cans in  it."  My  object  is  not,  at  present,  to  examine  and 
criticise  with  any  minuteness  this  official  letter.  I  therefore 
do  not  stop  to  repel  the  unmerited  reproach  which  is  attempted 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  character  of  our  seamen;  nor  shall  I  trou- 
ble you  with  any  remark  upon  the  absurd  and  bombastic  story 
of  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Cosnabar  and  Bfr.  Smith.    I  con- 
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fine  myself  to  this — that  what  captain  Broke  states  in  the  first 
part  of  his  letter,  abore  quoted,  proves  the  fSaJsehood  of  that 
which  is  asserted  in  the  other  part  of  the  extract*  Obserre 
the  position  of  the  two  ships;  the  Shannon's  fore  rigging  lock- 
ing into  the  Chesapeake's  mizen  channels.  How  then  was  it 
possible  for  one  in  the  Shannon's  fore-top  to  get  into  the 
Chesapeake's  fore-top?  Evidently  in  no  other  manner  thaa 
by  stepping,  with  a  most  huge  stride,  over  the  Chesapeake's 
top-gallant-yards,  top-gallant-sails  being  set,  and  thence  into 
her  fore-top;  a  distance  I  will  not  undertake  to  measure  hoW 
great,  but  a  distance  certainly  &r  greater  than  was  possible  to 
be  efiected.  I  do  not  know  if  my  language  clearly  conveys 
the  impossibility;  but  any  one  by  referring  in  his  own  mind  to 
the  position  of  the  two  ships,  the  after  part  of  one  entangled 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  other,  will  clearly  establish  in  his 
•wn  mind  the  falsehood  of  the  statement.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
fiJsehood  contained  in  this  official  letter.  '^  The  loss  of  the 
enemy,"  says  captain  Broke,  '^  was  about  seventy  killed,  and 
one  hundred  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  the  four  /tai- 
tenants^  a  lieutenant  of  marines,  the  master,  and  many  other 
officers."  This  letter  was  dated  on  board  the  Shannon,  and 
yet,  at  its  very  date,  were  two  of  those  four  lieutenants  actu« 
ally  on  board  the  Shannon  as  prisoners.  .  The  Chesapeake 
had  only  two  commissioned  lieutenants,  Ludlow  and  Budd, 
and  two  acting  lieutenants,  Cox  and  Ballard.  Ballafd  was 
kiUed,  and  Ludlow  died  of  his  wounds  at  Halifax,  some  time 
after  the  date  of  captain  Broke's  letter.  Budd  and  Cox  re- 
turned frook  Halifax,  and  are  both  now  living,  and  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Editor,  they  themselves  would  be  willing  to  ftirnish  a  cer- 
tificate that  they  were  not  killed.  As  lieutenant  Budd,  was  the 
surviving  commanding  officer,  and  wrote  the  official  letter  of 
the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  which  was  published  in 
all  our  papers,  perhaps  a  certificate  firom  him  may  not  be  re- 
«piired. — Here  we  have  convicted  the  commander  of  another 
British  fiigate  of  a  false  statement  in  his  official  letter.  It 
-seems  that  when  a  British  captain  is  defeat&d.  he  has'feeoui^e 
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to  felsehood  to  hide  and  to  palliate  his  disgrace;  and  that  whett 
a  British  captain  is  successful,  he  descends  to  the  same  means 
for  the  purpose  of  puffing  up  and  overrating  his  success. 

A  court  martial  was  assembled  in  June,  1815,  at  Halifax, 
on  board  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Akbar,  for  the  trial  ot 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Cyane,  for  their  capture,  when  i» 
company  with  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Levant,  by  the 
Constitution  frigate,  and  the  following  is  extracted  from  their 
decision:  "  The  court  having  most  minutely  inquired  into  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  therewith,  and  maturely 
and  deliberately  weighed  and  considered  the  same,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  capture  of  the  Cyane  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
very  superior  force  of  ^the  enemy's  ship,  aided  by  h^r  superior 
sailing,  which  enabled  her  to  take  such  a  position  that  the 
carronades  of  the  Cyane  were  of  little  effect,  while  the  enemy 
was  enabjed  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  from  seventeea  long 
twenty-four  poundeft.  It  also  appears  to  the  court  that  no 
blame  whatever  is  ascribable  to  captain  Falcon,  the  officers, 
and  crew  of  the  Cyane  for  the  capture  of  that  ship;  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  during  an  unequal  contest  of  above  two  hours 
Host  action^  they  evinced  the  greatest  skill  and  intrepidity, 
and  defended  the  ship  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  them, 
&c."  In  these  proceedings  there  is  a  contradiction  not  to  be 
reconciled^  and  where  one  part  of  the  decision  being  true,  the 
other  part  must  necessarily  be  false.  It  is  stated,  at  first,  that 
the  Constitution  keipt  at  such  a  distance  that  the  carronades 
,  (the  only  guns  she  had)  of  the  Cyane  were  of  little  effect;  and 
subsequently  it  is  stated  that  the  Cyane  had  sustained  an  un- 
equal contest  of  above  two  hours  close  action!  The  motives 
for  each  of  these  statements  are  very  manifest.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  account  for  the  capture,  to  state  that  the  Con- 
stitution had  kept  without  the  range  of  the  Cyane's  gtms;  thus 
taking  advantage  of  her  seventetn  long  twenty-four  pounders* 
It  was  necessary  to  state,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  customary 
compliment  to  British  valour  and  skill,  that  (he  Cyane  had 
sustained' a  long  and  close  actioDr    But  it  is  really  disgustin^^ 
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to  see  proceedings,  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  and  which  should  be  characterized  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy,  betraying  an  utter  disregard  to  truth,  and 
showing  upon  the  fiE^ce  of  them  the  most  palpable  and  disrepu- 
table falsehoods. 

My  means,  at  present,  of  referring  to  official  papers  is  so 
limited,  that  I  am  unable  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  said  to  expose  the  vulnerability  of  the  Bri- 
tish, and  to  show  that  mpre  can  be  proven  if  more  should  be 
^^uired.     The  iniquitous  and  illegal  orders  under  which  the 
British  officers  have  frequently  acted  -for  their  government 
cannot  have  failed,  I  think,  to  deprave  and  vitiate  their  minds, 
and  have  rendered  them  regardless  of  the  rights  and  the  feel- 
mgs  of  gther  nations.     Unfortunately  they  have  become  ac- 
customed to  regulate  their  qapduct,  not  by  any  principles  of 
justice  or  of  honour,  but  by  the  practicability  of  accomplish- 
ing that  which  best  serves  the  interests  or  passions  of  them- 
selves or  their  rulers.    Their  cupidity  has  often  decided  the 
fate  of  the  unarmed  neutral  that  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
within  their  power.    Can  it  be  expected  that  such  men,  thus 
familiarized  to  violence  and  outrage,  should  in  other  parts  of 
their  conduct  be  honourable  and  high-minded?    Can  it  be  ex- 
pected of  such  men,  that  they  should  be  in  any  way  scrupu- 
lous of  their  character  for  veracity,  when  falsehood  will  suit 
their  purposes  better  than  truth?    I  should  think  not;  and  the 
facts  I  have  disclosed  fully  prove  that  I  think  rightly.    Surely 
then  Great  Britain  deserves  the  ^'  patent.^' 

Aiv  Amxricait. 

Albany^  25th  May ^  1816, 


ORIGINAL. 

BIOGRAFHICAL  NOTICE  OF  BENJAJfIN  WEST,  ESQ.  PRE&IDENX  Or 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  LONDON. 

Benjamin  West,  was  born,  in  the  year  1738  at  Spring- 
field, Chester  county,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  his  ances- 
tors, who  were  of  a  respectable  English  family,  accompanied 
William  Penn  to  this  country  in  the  year  1681. 

In  1714,  Mr.  John  West  joined  his  relations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  he  married;  and  the  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir is  the  youngest  of  his  ten  children.  Mr.  B.  West's  love 
of  painting  showed  itself  at  an  e^ly  age:  at  sixteen  he  became 
a  painter  by  profession,  and  at  twenty-one,  the  produce  of  his 
industry  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  desire  of  visiting  Italy, 
the  great  depository  of  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern art. 

In  the  year  1760  he  sailed  from  Philadelphia  to  Leghorn; 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Rome;  a  city  still  majestic  in 
its  ruins,  and  which  has  thrice,  we  may  say,  given  laws  to  the 
world; — ^first  by  force  of  arms,  next  by  the  terrors  of  supersti- 
tion, and  lastly  by  the  influence  of  the  fine  arts. — ^Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Raphael  Minges,  Pompio  Battoni, 
and  other  celebrated  artists  who  procured  him  an  introduction 
to  all  that  was  excellent  in  the  arts  in  the  once  imperial  city. 
The  sudden  change  from  America,  where  he  saw  no  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil  but  those  of  an  inferior  order,  to  that 
seat  of  arts  and  taste,  made,  it  is  said,  so  forcible  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  feelings  as  to  injure  his  heakh.     His  mind  vmn 
overheated  bj''  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  oppressed  at  once  by 
the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  sublime  objects  he  beheld. 
By  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  withdrew  to  Leghorn,  where 
relaxation,  friendly  society,  and  sea-bathing  soon  enabled 
him  to  return  to  Rome,  aAd  resume  his  studies.     But  he  was 
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again  compelled  to  suspend  them,  owing  to  the  loss  of  health. 
The  air  of  Leghorn  again  restored  him,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Florence,  where  he  recommenced  his  professional 
studies  with  increased  ardour.     A  third  time  he  was  arrested 
in  their  progress  by  an  illness  which  confined  him  upwards  of 
six  months.     But  the  love  of  his  art,  and  the  desire  of  ex- 
celling in  it,  triumphed  over  bodily  pain.     He  had  a  frame 
constructed  to  enable  him  to  draw  when  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed,  and  in  that  situation  he  would  amuse  himself  by  painting 
several  ideal  pictures.     When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  bear  removal,  his  youth  and  a  good  constitution  soon  com- 
pleted the  restoration  of  his  health.     He  then  travelled  to  Bo- 
logna, Parma,  Mantua,  Verona  and  Venice,  where  he  viewed 
and  admired  the  chief  works  of  Caracci,  Corregio,  Julio  Ro- 
mano, Titian,  and  the  other  celebrated  masters  of  the  Vene- 
tian and  Lombard  schools.    After  completing  a  tour  which 
invigorated  his  constitution  and  enriched  his  mind,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  having  been  absent  from  that  city  more  than  twelve 
months. 

He  painted  about  this  time  his  Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  and 
Angelica  and  Madora;  works  which  the  artists  as  well  as  the 
connoisseurs  viewed  with  complacency.  But  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  pursued  his  profession  again  made  ravages  on 
his  health.  He  determined  therefore  on  quitting  Italy,  and 
visiting  the  native  country  of  his  ancestors.  He  passed 
through  Genoa,  Turin,  and  Paris,  carefully  examining  the 
best  productions  of  art  which  those  cities  then  possessed.  In 
August  1763  he  arrived  in  London. 

He  now  determined  on  taking  a  survey  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  England:  and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  Oxford, 
Blenheim,  Bath,  Fonthill,  Windsor,  and  Ilampton-court,  and 
viewed  theljest  collections  of  pictures  in  those  places.  Hav- 
ing completed  this  excursion,  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  West 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  there  to  practice  his  profession 
with  all  the  advantages  he  had  acquired.  Fortunately  for 
himself  this  design  was  abandoned;  and  he  fixed  upon  Eng- 


land  as  Uic  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  talents.  The  fine 
arts  which  had  long  been  languishing  in  that  country,  received 
at  length  some  notice  and  encouragement  from  its  sovereign* 
The  nobility  and  gentry  followed  his  example,  and  even  the 
mercantile  class,  and  the  political  economists  began  to  think 
that  pictures  and  engravings  might  be  made  profitable  articles 
of  traffic. 

In  April  1 764,  an  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture 
was  presented  to  the  British  public  at  Spring-gardens,  in 
London.  West  sent  thither  the  pictures  painted  by  him  at 
Rome,  which  were  favourably  received.  In  the  course  of 
that  year  he  married  an  amiable  American  lady  with  whom, 
,  previous  to  his  departure  from  Pliiladelphia  he  had  conti*acted 
an  affection. 

In  the  year  1765,  the  artists  who  had  united  to  form  an 
exhibition  of  their  works  at  Spriixg-gardens,  were  incorporat- 
ed. West  was  chosen  a  member,  and  soon  after,  appointed 
one  of  the  directors  of  their  society.  He  drew  at  their  acade- 
my in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  became  one  of  their  constant 
exhibitors,  till  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy, which  was  established  in  London  in  the  year  1768,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  British  king. — Mr.  West  had  been 
named  by  his  majesty  as  one  of  the  four  artists  to  lay  before  him 
the  plan  of  the  institution.  The  plan  they  presented  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  the  king  directed  the  deputation  to  take  every 
measure  in  their  power  for  forming  the  establishment,  Prje- 
vious  to  this  event  Mr.  West  had  been  favourably  introduced 
to  his  majesty  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  for  whom  our  ar- 
tist had  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Agrippina  landing 
at  Brundusium  witli  the  ashes  of  Germanicus.  This  work 
pleased  his  majesty  so  much  that  he  engaged  Mr.  West  to 
paint  for  him  the  picture  of  Regulus,  which  was  exhibited 
on  the  opening  of  the  royal  academy  in  1769.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  from  the  exhibition  in  Spring-gardens  in  1764,  to  the 
present  time,  Mr.  West  has  not  omitted  a  single  year  to  pre- 
sent some  of  his  works  to  the  view  of  the  public.    His  Indus- 
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Ury  has  indeed  been  astonishing*  A  mere  catalogue  of 
hifl  works,  would  fill  ten  pages  of  this  journal,  and  whea 
the  number,  size,  and  extent  of  their  composition  in  figures- 
arc  considered,  they  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  whoUf 
which  as  proceeding  from  the  pencil  of  a  single  artist,  has  no 
{>arallel  in  the  history  of  painting.  But  West  may  claim  a 
much  higher  merit  than  that  of  talents  or  industry.  He  is  one 
of  those  artists  whose  pencil  has  been  always  guided  by  the 
sacred  laws  of  morality.  His  talents  were  never  prostituted 
to  inflame  those  desires  which  require  restraints  rather  than 
stimulants  or  allurements.  The  artist  never  sought  for  fame  or 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  character  of  the  man.  His  fa- 
▼ourite  pictures— such  as  Wolfe,  Regulus,  Penn,  Aggripina — 
represent  heroic  patriotism,  the  invincible  love  of  justice, 
inviolable  conjugal  attachment,  and  generally  those  actions 
and  affections  which  display  human  nature  in  its  utmost  pu- 
rity or  exaltation. 

While  his  example  tended  to  reform  the  licentious  abused 
of  his  art,  it  also  contributed  powerfully  to  overcome  the 
absurd  and  humiliating  prejudice  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed, that  modern  dresses  were  unsuitable  for  figures  of  which 
dignity  was  the  chief  characteristic.  Every  thing  heroic  in 
human  nature  seemed  so  inseparably  associated  in  men's  minds 
with  their  recollections  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  that  it 
appeared  ridiculous  to  represent  a  hero  in  any  other  habili- 
ments than  the  costume  of  those  renowned  nations;  and  yet  by 
a  strange  and  unaccountable  caprice  of  public  taste,  while  the 
modern  statesman  and  warrior  were  exhibited  on  canvas  or 
in  marble  in  the  flowing  robes  of  antiquity,  on  the  theatre  Bru- 
tus and  Cato  appeared  in  full  bottomed  wigs,  and  Octavia  and 
Cleopatra  with  fashionable  hoops  and  well-powdered  toupees* 
Over  this  prejudice.  West's  pictures  of  Wolf  and  Penn  were 
,  triumphant.  Their  success  compelled  all  to  acknowledge  that 
the  dress  of  a  picture  has  not  such  a  powerful  influence  as  it 
wa3  supposed  to  possess:  it  may  add  to  the  picturesque  and  be 
made  highlr  ornamental;  but  it  is  t-he  countenance — *  the  hu* 
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man  face  divine' — which  marks  the  character  and  displays  the 
energies  of  the  soul.  This  innovation  was  generally  approved 
of;  and  no  painter  of  eminence  now  ventures  to  dress  his 
figures  in  a  pictm^e  contrary  to  the  costume  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  the  event  he  delineates  took  place. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1802,  Mr.  West  went  to  Paris 
to  visit  the  superb  collection  of  pictures  and  statues  which  the 
victories  of  France  had  placed  in  her  capital.  He  was  recom- 
mended to  the  principal  persons  there  by  his  distinguished  friends 
and  patrons  in  London,  and  his  reception  was  every  way 
worthy  of  his  talents  and  character.  The  artists  showed  him 
the  most  respectful  attentions.  The  following  letter  of  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  them  at  their  quarterly  festival  deserves 
to  be  recorded: 

Farisy  3d  Vendemiaire  Wth  year. 
The  administration  of  the  central  Museum  of  Arts  to   Benjamin 
fVesty  esq.  firesident  of  the  royal  academy  of  London. 

«*  Sir, 

^^  The  administration  of  the  central  museum  of  arts  is  in  the 
habit  of  enjoying  a  friendly  banquet  at  the  beginning  of  every 
quarter  of  the  year,  and  Thursday  next  is  the  day  appointed  for 
their  customary  meeting. 

"  Eminent  artists,  like  you,  sir,  find  their  own  country  in 
every  element,  and  glory  as  constantly  assigns  them  a  place  where 
good  artists  are  re-united. 

<'  The  administration  invites  you,  therefore,  to  come  and  fill 
that  place  which  belongs  to  you  at  their  banquet.  It  reflects  with 
complacency  that,  in  possessing  you  in  its  bosom,  it  will  be  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  esteem  which  it  has  for  your  talents,  and  that  it  will 
honour  in  your  person  celebrated  men  who  in  arts  and  sciences 
constitute  the  ornament  of  your  country. 

<<  Receive,  by  anticipation,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  profound 
veneration,  and  of  our  sincere  esteem. 

(Signed)  «  Foubert,  administrator. 

"  Lavallx,  secretaiy  of  the  museum." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment;  Lavalle,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  secretary,  recited  an  elegant  poem  which  he  haS 
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composed  for  the  occasion,  in  honouf  of  Mr.  West,  and  in 
which  he  particularly  dwelt  on  the  eflficacy  of  that  artist's 
pictures  in  refonning  the  art,  and  restoring  the  dignity  of  his- 
torical painting.  To  make  a  suitable  return  for  these  civili- 
ties, West  gave  a  public  breakfast  to  the  distinguished  artists, 
and  several  other  eminent  persons  then  residing  in  Paris. 

Few  artists  have  ever  been  more  honourably  noticed  or 
more  liberally  rewarded  than  Mr.  West. 

In  1772  he  was  named  historical  painter  to  the  present 
king  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1791  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
royal  academy;  and  has  continued  to  preside  in  that  institution 
ever  since  with  great  credit. 

In  the  year  1802  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  national 
institute  at  Pai'is,  in  the  department  of  fine  arts. — In  1804  he 
became  a  member  of  the  royal  institution  of  London;  and  we 
are  informed  in  a  late  periodical  publication  of  that  city*  that 
he  has  been  recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  royal  Bava- 
rian academy  at  Munich,  and  also  of  the  celebrated  academy 
of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  These  honours  are  declared  to  be  a 
tribute  due  to  his  superior  talents.  The  value  of  one  of  them 
may  be  more  justly  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  he  is 
ihe  Jirst protestajit  ever  admitted  into  the  academy  of  St,  Luke. 

In  1779  the  prince  of  Waldcck  presented  him  with  a 
gold  medal,  and  a  whole  length  portrait  of  himself  and  his 
painter  looking  at  a  picture  of  the  death  of  Wolfe  which  Mr. 
West  had  painted  for  that  prince. 

In  the  year  1781  the  duke  of  Courland  complimented 
him  with  a  gold  medal,  and  rewarded  him  with  great  liberality 
for  two  pictures  which  his  highness  commissioned  him  to 
paint:  the  subjects  were  Romeo  and  Juliet  parting  in  the 
morning,  and  the  couch  scene  of  King  Lear  and  his  daughter 
Cordelia. 

*  The  Xew  Monthly  Magazioe,  for  Aprils  1816. 
VOL.  VIIT.  6 
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Of  his  principal  pictures  the  following  critique  is  given 
by  a  writer*  who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
his  life  and  his  works. 

^In  his  Agrippina  we  see  the  Roman  matron,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  bearing  in  her  arms  the  ashes  of  her  hus- 
band Germanicus,  her  children  by  her  side,  the  pledges  of  her 
husband's  love,  and  the  only  object  of  concern  to  her  maternal 
feeKngs:  we  see  her  in  the  midst  of  Roman  ladies,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  Roman  people,  with  all  their  proper  attributes. 

<<  In  the  Regulus  we  see  the  stem  and  inflexible  Roman,  deaf 
to  all  the  ties  of  nature,  but  that  of  heroic  devotion  aiid  love  to  the 
eause  of  his  country,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was  Roman, 
except  the  Carthaginians. 

"  In  his  Wolfe  we  see  a  British  hero,  on  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, in  North  America,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  heroes  and  of 
victory,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  Britons,  in  1759. 

"  In  the  Penn  we  see  the  legislator,  with  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  a  man  administering  justice  to  others,  and  diffusing  his 
bounties  in  the  midst  of  savage  tribes,  and  disarming  their  ferocity 
by  his  rectitude  and  benevolence;  whilst  himself  and  those  about 
him  rest  in  pei*fect  security  on  the  consciousness  of  their  philanthro- 
pic intentions,  and  a  persuasion  that  they  are  fulfilling  the  first 
duty  of  Christianity,  in  rendering  to  others  what  they  wish  to  be 
rendered  to  themselves,  and  thus  conquering  the  savage  without 
one  weapon  to  denote  any  other  conquest  than  that  which  justice 
achieves. 

"  In  the  picture  of  Alexander  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland, 
attacked  by  a  stag,  we  remark  a  Scottish  people,  fierce  and  brave 
in  rescuing  their  king  from  the  threatened  danger. 

<*  In  the  picture  of  Moses  receiving  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 
we  see  the  Jewish  sages  with  humility  in  the  presence  of  God, 
whilst  their  lawgiver,  with  a  conscious  firmness,  raises  the  tables 
into  heaven  for  the  acrifitum  manum  of  the  Deity. 

"  In  the  picture  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers  we  behold  the  juvenile 
hero,  his  paternal  sovereign,  and  the  nobles  with  their  heroic  vas- 
sals, in  proud  triumph,  their  gothic  banners  waving  in  the  wind^ 
and  in  the  battle  of -Poitiers  we  behold  the  same  hero,  with  manly 

*  See  Poblie  Cbuviter*  of  t905,  pfige  5S1. 
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demeanor,  receiving  tlie  vanquished  king,  expressing  an  air  of 
welcome,  and  treating  him  more  as  a  visitor  than  as  a  captive:  the 
conqueror  is  not  seen  in  the  reception  of  the  captive,  nor  the  cap* 
tive  in  his  submission  to  the  vanquisher;  all  is  Gothic,  and  all  is 
British. 

*<  In  the  picture  of  St.  Paul  shaking  the  viper  from  his  finger, 
in  the  chapel  at  Greenwich,  we  see  that  apostle  unshaken  in  the 
midst  of  bands  of  armed  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  poisonous  rep- 
tile hanging  to  his  hand;  the  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, cast  on  shore  by  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  bespeaks  the  deplo- 
rable situation  of  such  a  mixture  of  sex  and  ages,  composed  of 
Jews,  Romans,  and  islanders. 

^  In  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  we  see  all  that 
marked  the  courage  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch  on  the  memo- 
rable event  of  that  sea  victory:  we  see  them  sweeping  before 
them,  the  navy  of  France  over  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  and  in  the 
midst  of  fire  and  sword,  of  victory  and  destruction,  the  ferocity  of 
battle  IS  mitigated  by  the  national  humanity  of  the  conquerors:  in 
the  same  moment  they  destroy  and  save— -they  conquer  and  spare. 
In    this  battle   all  is  perspicuity  and  deep    research  into  the 
subject;  the  aera  is  marked  in  every  object  that  is  represented; 
the  men,  the  ships,  the  form  of  battle,  are  all  described  in  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  the  event  took  place,  without  any 
manner  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  subject,  and  the  element  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought. 

"  In  the  interview  between  Calypso  and  Telemachus  on  the 
^ca-shore  of  Ogygia,  the  passion,  character,  and  propriety  are 
equally  preserved.   The  astonishment  of  Telemachus  at  the  sight 
of  the  majestic  goddess  and  her  nymphs  is  portrayed  so  master- 
ly in  the  countenance  of  the  young  Ithacan,  that  the  beholder 
reads  hb  whole  course  of  thoughts  upon  the  canvas.    Again,  the 
stately  goddess  wears  the  look  of  welcome  and  joy  at  his  approach, 
snd  her  countenance  at  tha  same  time  expresses  a  deep  inqiiisi- 
^▼cness,  an  uneasy  curiosity,  a  mixed  indefinable  suspicion,  at 
"•«  nght  of  his  companion,  the  sage  Mentor,  who,  wrapt  in  dis- 
F^u*e  bej^Qod  the  penetration  of  an  inferior  goddess,  stands  some 
••^ptccB  beside  Telemachus,  deeply  pondering  on  the  snares 
^^  *■©  knew  would  be  set  for  him,  and  pleased  with  a  kind  of 
"^uanesi  of  his  good  intentions,  in  torturing  the  suspicious 
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goddess  with  unappeasable  curiosity;  but  tbc  painter  has,  at  tlie 
same  time,  given  him  the  diffidence  and  modesty  which  belonged 
to  the  assumed  character  of  tlic  tutor  of  Telemachus.  How 
wondeifully  are  the  composite  passions  here  described,  and  made 
to  come  home  to  the  bosom  of  the  beiiolderl  If  we  look  at  the 
island,  all  is  likewise  in  character;  it  is  the  Ogygia  of  Homer 
and  of  Fenelon. 

"  In  the  picture  of  Cicero,  and  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse 
ordering  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  to  be  cleared  from  the  wood 
and  bushes  that  obscured  it,  all  is  classical  and  appropriate  in  the 
design,  the  character  and  the  grouping.  The  country  is  seen  as 
at  the  period  when  the  Roman  orator,  was  questor;  the  scenery, 
the  dresses,  and  general  characteristics,  represent  no  other  than 
the  described  aera,  no  other  object  than  that  on  which  they  were 
employed,  and  no  other  place  than  Sicily  and  S3rracuse. 

"  In  the  picture  of  Phaeton  receiving  from  Apollo  his  last 
commands  how  to  govern  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  the  boldness  of 
the  ambitious  youth  is  sublimely  contrasted  with  the  parental  soli- 
citude of  Apollo.  All  the  images  of  the  poet  are  upon  the  can- 
vas: the  swift  hours  harnessing  the  horses,  and  leading  the  fiery 
steeds  with  their  silken  reins;  the  palace,  the  chariot,  the  four 
seasons,  the  zodiac,  all  have  their  place,  their  characters,  and 
attributes:  in  one  place  we  behold  the  rosy-fingered  morn  un- 
barring the  gates  of  light  (the  F«J'«JW«7vA«(  H«r«;)  in  another  the 
hoary,  shivering  winter,  the  green  spring,  the  plenteous  summer, 
and  the  autumn— -^<3/a(/t'</u«  uvia** — Nothing  is  omitted  that  be- 
longed to  the  scene,  and  nothing  is  represented  but  with  a  vigour 
and  propriety  of  description  which  recall  and  enfore  the  images 
of  the  poet,  and  make  him  live  again  in  the  immortality  of  the 
punter. 

In  the  pictures  from  the  Revelations,  of  death  on  the  pale 
horse,*  and  the  overthrow  of  the  old  beast  and  false  prophet,  the 

*  Mr.  Weat  being  in  Ptria  upon  the  opening  of  the  Freneh  exhibition,  wm 
induced,  st  the  wilicitmtion  of  the  urtitti  tnd  the  tdminittrAtion  of  the  eentral 
moteiiin,  torobmit  the  tketeh  of  death  upon  the  pale  horse  to  the  public  infpee* 
tiooi  and,  in  conMqiieace»  the  foUowiog  critlciim  appeartd  upon  it  in  the  Joarnal 
dec  Artf,  &c. 

"  Mr.  WetU  pretident  of  the  royal  acaden^,  London** 

^  A  cketch  representing  death  upon  a  pale  hone  on  the  opening  of  the 
•ealf.     BeTelationi  of  St  John,  chapter  iii.  rene  7»  !• 
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imag^inatioD  is  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  and  the  indiscriminate 
ravajjes  of  death  are  every  where  seen  under  appropriate  cha- 
racters. 

<<  In  the  destruction  of  the  old  beast,  the  swiftness  of  the  ^vine 
agents  is  like  lightning,  and  all  is  overwhelmed. 

7.  **  And  when  he  had  opened  Uie  fourth  sealt  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  iburth 
beatt,  who  said,  come  and  see. 

8.  "  And  there  appeared  at  the  «une  tiuie  a  pale  horse,  and  he  who  aat  on 
him  was  named  Death,  and  hell  waa  in  his  train.  And  he  received  power  over 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  destroy  mankind  by  the  sword  and  by  famine^ 
by  divers  kinds  of  deaths,  and  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth-*' 

'*  This  sketch  reminds  us  of  those  many  fine  compontioas  with  which  Mr., 
West  has  enriched  his  countiy.  We  trace  in  it  his  acknowledged  genius  and 
c^ithusiasm.  He  has  judicioustj  chosen  the  moment  at  which  death  appears 
upon  the  earth.  The  poetical  figui'e  of  scripture  has  received  from  his  pencil 
an  aspect  still  more  terrible.  Every  thing  in  nature  is  devoured  and  destroyed: 
the  innocent  dove  ond  the  wily  serpent  are  re-united  by  death* 

"  Mr.  West  has  represented  death  by  sword,  under  a  hord  of  armed  rob- 
htiri  pursuing  the  unfortunate  over  the  counti^.  Death  by  famine  is  represent* 
ed  under  the  symbol  of  a  man,  ghastly,  withered,  and  digging  with  his  skinny 
lingers  the  barren  soil  for  sustenance.  Death  by  pestilence  is  represented  by  a 
woman  expiring  by  the  plague,  one  sou  already  dead  by  her  side,  and  another, 
somewhat  older,  flying  into  her  arms.  Death  by  wild  beasts  is  represented  by 
a  group  of  men  pursued  by,  and  defending  themselrea  against,  lions  and  tigert^ 
which  at  once  destroy,  and  are  in  turns  destroyed  themselves. 

"  Such  is  the  composition  of  Mr.  West.  The  day  of  universal  destruction 
is  arrived:  he  is  fully  impressed  by  the  idea,  and  his  genius  lends  its  force  to 
his  will 

**  If  Mr.  West  possessed  the  eolouring  of  Reubens,  his  sketch  would  have 
produced  an  effect  more  decided;  but  he  appears  to  have  inclined  more  to  the 
sombre  hues  of  Poossin;  his  designs  have  even  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
this  great  master.  The  figure  of  famine  who  digs  the  earth  with  his  fingers,, 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  French  painter,  and  is  as  well  designed  as  exe- 
cuted. We  think  that  the  figure  of  the  woman  expiring  by  the  plague,  having 
one  son  dead  by  her  side,  and  another  flying  into  her  arms,  somewhat  reminds  us 
Qi  the  group  in  the  plague  of  the  Philistines,  by  Poussin." 

It  is  but  jnatice  in  this  place  to  observe  that  the  arts  in  France,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  which  ve  are  speaking,  were  cultivated  with  great  enthosiasm  and  success. 
M.  Vien,  whose  efforts  commenced  near  half  a  century  ago,  has  raised  an  hon- 
ourable emulation  to  make  the  Grecian  taste  and  nature  the  source  of  all  improve- 
ment. This  taste  and  these  improvements  are  now  visible  in  the  works  of 
Vien  himself,  Vincent,  David,  Vemay^  Guerin,  and  others;  and  in  portrait  paint- 
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"  In  the  foregoing  pictures  Mr.  West  appears  to  have  adhered 
religiously  to  his  subjects,  and  to  have  bestowed  upon  them  every 
attribute  of  character  and  propriety  which  belonged  to  them,  free 
from  all  mannerism  and  constraint;  and  whether  his  subject  be  on 
earth,  heaven  or  hell,  he  follows  it  through  every  diversity  of  re- 
gion, time,  and  place;  a  truth  and  an  accuracy  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  great  body  of  his  works.  When  we  see,  therefore,  the 
close  reasoning  of  his  mind  in  that  extensive  work  of  revealed 
religion,  which  is  nearly  finished  for  his  majesty's  chapel  at  Wind- 
sor; when  we  behdld  the  antediluvian,  patriarchal,  mosaical,  and 
revelationary  dispensations,  conducted  throughout  with  equal  per- 
spicuity and  propriety  of  character,  we  must  render  to  Mr.  West 
that  claim  to  composition  which  every  artist  and  man  of  taste 
must  acknowledge  him  to  be  entitled  to,  and  assign  him  a  rank 
among  the  first  of  those  who  have  exercised  a  perfect  freedom  of 
pencil,  and  drawn  from  the  original  sources  of  nature  and  his  own 
mind." 

But  his  great  picture  of  Christ  healing  the  sick,  is  allow- 
ed by  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  were  competent  to  appreci- 
ate its  merits  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  all  his  works.  This 
is  the  picture  which  he  painted  for  the  Pennsylvania  hospital, 
and  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  which  the  directors  of 
that  institution  are  now,  conformably  to  his  desire,  preparing  a 
commodious  apartment. 

As  a  public  lecturer,  a  favourable  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  his  talents  from  the  discourse  which  he  delivered 
about  two  years  ago  to  the  students  of  the  rojral  academy,  and 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  in  substance  as  follows:* 

>ng>*Vj  Gerard  and  Isabey:  the  whole  fiorimog  a  itriking  oontratt  wiUi  the  state 
of  the  arts  aboat  fifty  years  ago  in  France.  It  would  be  unfair  likewise  to  omit 
the  perfecUon  to  whieh  they  hare  carried  the  art  .of  sculpture  and  architecture 
in  that  country. 

Italy  has  likewise  felt  the  influence  of  iinproYement,  and  the  arts  are  now 
cultivated  in  many  of  her  cities  with  something  of  the  enthusiasm  and  success 
which  maiked  the  early  period  of  her  excellenoe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sitteentK 
centuries. 

*  See  the  Democratic  Fnm,  March  fifth. 
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^*  You  will  expect  of  me,  gentlemen,  from  this  chair,  to  imi- 
tate the  ej:amp]e  of  my  predecessors,  and  by  dwelling  on  the  ta- 
lents and  reputation  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  painting,  to 
excite  in  you  that  strong  emulation  which  is  necessary  to  inces- 
sant perseverance  and  laborious  exertion,  and  which  ultimately 
may  rank  you  as  the  Raphaels,  the  Angelos,  the  Corregios,  and 
the  TiUans  of  modem  daysr^which  may  crown  yourselves  with 
fame,  and  contribute  to  the  honour  of  the  country  you  call  your 
own. 

^  Such  were  my  wishes  and  expectations  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent like  you;  and  whatever  may  be  the  scale  of  ray  own  merits,  I 
have  dedicated  so  many  years  to  the  practice  of  historical  paint- 
ing— I  have  been  taught  so  much  by  my  own  experience,  and 
have  learnt  so  much  from  the  experience  of  others,  that  I  am  en- 
abled and  entitled  to  give  you  advice.  Nor  am  I  under  apprehen- 
sion that  this  advice  will  be  imputed  to  any  selfish  motive  whilst 
I  give  it.  I  am  too  old  to  be  solicitous  about  competition,  and  I 
have  at  heart,  the  real,  the  solid  interest  of  those  who  expect  me 
to  give' them  instruction. 

^  Gentlemen,  the  art  of  painting,  like  other  professions,  is 
pursued  not  merely  as  a  road  to  reputation  but  as  a  source  of 
emolument— a  profession  by  which  you  expect  to  maintain  your- 
selves, and  your  families  in  decent  competence,  and  with  frug^ity 
to  lay  by  a  moderate  support  for  your  offspring.  These  are  not 
merely  rational  and  allowable,  but  praise-worthy  motives  and  ex- 
pectations; they  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  worldly  prudence; 
and  they  are  never  neglected  with  impunity. — You  are  young: 
bear  this  remark  in  mind  as  the  advice  of  an  old  man. 

**  But  if  jrou  expect  either  honour  or  profit  by  spending  your 
(lays  and  nights  in  endless  labour,  that  you  may  excel  in  the  de- 
partment of  historical  painting,  you  will  be  miserably  deceived:  as 
I  have  been. 

^  Who  purchases  historical  specimens  of  the  art  now?  Our 
very  churches  and  cathedrals  are  closed  against  our  voluntary 
donations!  In  this  country  of  religious  pretension,  even  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  are  taught  to  scowl  upon  us;  and  regard  as  relics 
of  papal  superstition,  the  most  exquisite  illustrations  of  scripture 
history. 
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**  Formerly  it  was  otherwise.  Formerly  also,  the  drawmg 
rooms  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  were  considered  as  unfinished,  if 
the  eye  of  taste  had  no  specimen  of  the  art  of  painting  to  indulge 
upon.  Galleries  were  common  in  the  mansions  of  the  opulent — 
our  young  men  went  abroad  to  bring  home  some  knowledge  of 
the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  science,  jurisprudence  or  politics.  The 
beauties  of  the  Italian  and  the  Venetian  school  were  familiar  to 
our  ti*avelled  gentry,  and  taste  and  skill  protected,  promoted,  and 
discriminated  according  to  the  merits  of  our  artists  at  home. 

"  What  is  the  case  now?  What  lady  will  permit  a  painting 
in  a  drawing  rooia?  festoons  and  fringes  of  silk  drapery,  flaunting 
with  a  meretricious  glare  of  colouring — lustres  and  girandoles 
and  pier  glasses — French  paper  and  Chinese  paper,  and  coloured 
borders  and  gilt  borders — all  the  frippery  of  French  upholsterers 
and  their  English  imitators,  drive  out  the  labours  of  Reynolds, 
Mortimer,  and  Wilson,  with  as  little  remorse  as  those  of  Guido, 
Claude,  or  Rembrandt. 

"  But  hold!  some  relief  from  the  sombre  colouring  of  the  me- 
lancholy pencil  that  now  traces  the  outline  of  your  future  destiny, 
must  in  candour  be  admitted.  Amid  the  glare  of  glass  and  of 
gilding,  we  do  find  a  niche  in  every  room  appropriated  to  a  huge 
frame  surrounding  the  insipid  features  of  some  fanuly  portrait. 
Those  who  would  banish  without  remorse,  Raphael,  and  Romano, 
will  find  room  for  their  own  resemblance,  or  that  of  some  family 
connection  of  equal  interest. 

"  It  is  upon  these  mawkish  and  wearisome  monotonies,  that 
our  first  artists  are  now  employed.  Wo  no  longer  seek  to  illus- 
trate by  delineations  of  attitude  and  feature  the  delineations  of 
mind — to  fix  the  rapt  attention  of  the  spectator  on  the  effect  of 
human  passions  exemplified  by,  the  magic  touches  of  the  pencil 
— or  to  give  effect  to  moral  precepts  by  the  skilful  excitation 
of  moral  feeling  portrayed  upon  the  canvas— no:  all  our  artists, 
those  even  of  the  very  first  eminence  think  themselves  but  too 
fbrtuo&te,  if  their  contemplations  be  exerted,  and  their  pencil  kept 
in  pepetual  employ,  by  the  vanity  of  those^  who  think  no  object  in 
nature  so  beautiful  or  interesting  as  their  own  features! 

<<  Gentlemen,  your  first  duty,  and  your  first  necessity,  is  to 
live;  you  must  therefore  earn  the  means  of  living.  Dedicate,  if 
you  please,  your  time  to  the  noble  purpose  of  instructing  by  the 
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canvas,  but  be  content  witb  the  meed  i^lotte4  to  you— be  satified 
to  starve.  This  will  seem  to  those  among  you  who  are  in  the 
spring  tide  of  youth,  as  the  melancholy  dream  of  hypochondriac 
old  age.  Gentlemen,  my  first  duty  here,  is  to  tell  truth:  thct 
truth  I  now  unfold  to  you,  has  been  long  forced  upon  my  convic* 
tion,  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  the  experience  of  better  ar- 
tists than  I  pretend  to  be.  Pause  before  you  determine;  look 
around  you  among  the  brethren  of  the  art  who  like  me  have  lived 
long  in  the  world,  and  decide  when  you  have  reflected. 

<'  What  supported  sir  Joshua  Reynolds?  His  infant  Hercules^ 
his  Ugolino,  his  cardinal  Beaufort?  No:  his  portrait- faces,  and 
his  portrait-drapery.  Mortimer  and  Barry  painted  few  portraits: 
what  became  of  these  first  rate  men?  They  lived,  without  rank  or 
consideration  in  society,  excepting  among  a  few  lovers  of  the  art, 
compelled  to  associate  with  parsimony  and  penury,  and  deprived, 
till  death  released  them,  of  the  comforts  that  a  sign  painter  can 
always  command. 

^  You  must  live.  You  cannot  live  by  historical  painting. 
Do  you  sigh  for  riches?  Turn  the  whole  bent  of  your  mind— ex- 
pend all  your  anxious  and  laborious  hours  in  becoming  fashionable 
painters  of  vacant  faces.  Are  you  not  equal  to  this?  Then  design 
vignettes  for  books  of  travels  and  novels,  or  subjects  for  the  en- 
gravers of  Calico  rollers,  or  daubings  upon  China  ware. 

^  But  historical  painting  must  be  renounced  as  an  unprofita* 
ble  pursuit,  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  starve  in  high  minded 
contentment,  or  who  have  imperious  calls  upon  their  labour  by  the 
wants  of  a  family." 

That  some  of  the  statements  in  the  preceding  discourse 
are  exaggerated  is  evident  firom  Mr.  West's  own  success  as  an 
historical  painter,  and  the  ample  rewards  he  has  received  for 
so  many  of  his  historical  and  scriptural  works.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  England,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  United 
States,  the  higher  branches  of  the  fine  arts  are  not  in  general 
^voured  adequately  to  their  importance,  or  to  the  resources 
•f  the  nation**    In  a  country  where  millions  are  annually  ex- 

.    *  The  Uberalitj  of  the  acMlemj  of  arts  of  this  eitj  in  parehaiiog  Mr.  AJ1f« 
•ton'f  excellent  pietore,  fonnt  an  ezeeptioo  to  this  remark. 
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pended  to  erect  capitols,  city  halls,  banks,  and  villas — ^wherc 
a  single  individual  will  adventure  half  a  million  on  an  India 
voyage,  or  give  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  service  of  plate 
or  porcelaine — an  artist  of  first  rate  genius  can  hardly  earn 
as  much  as  a  master  mechanic.  God  forbid. that  we  should 
ever  put  pictures  and  statues,  however  admirable,  in  competi- 
tion with  civil  liberty  or  national  independence;  but  we  may 
be  allowed  to  urge  to  those  who  guide  our  government  or  g^vc 
tone  and  direction  to  public  opinion,  thai  the  fine  arts,  whe*h 
Gultivated  in  their  purity  and  dignity  by  such  artists  as  West, 
embellish  all  the  institutions  of  society,  and  bestow  an  addi- 
tional charm  on  our  existence.  They  give  splendor  to  the 
temples  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  display  the  indissoluble 
alliance  between  beauty  and  virtue,  lend  a  mild  grace  to  phi- 
losophy, and  illustrate  the  works  of  literature  and  science. 
By  immortalizing  deeds  of  patriotism  and  heroism,  they  furnish 
a  noble  incentive  to  the  love  of  country  and  of  glory:  they  ex- 
tend the  national  reputation:  they  augment  the  stock  of  moral 
and  intellectual  pleasure,  which  ought  to  form  the  chief  tern* 
porul  pursuit  of  every  rational  being* 

Even  those  who  deem  nothing  useful  but  what  is  profitt- 
ble,  and  nothing  profitable  but  mere  articles  of  commerce, 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  pecuniary  advantages  derived 
by  other  nations  from  the  fine  arts.  To  these  arts,  Italy 
has  for  centuries  been  indebted  for  much  of  her  wealth  and 
consideration.  In  France,  almost  every  article  of  household 
fiirftiture  and  a  great  variety  of  other  manufactures  have  been 
improved  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  correct  classical  taste 
which  the  successful  cultivation  and  the  love  of  the  fine  arts 
introduced  into  that  countryi;  insomuch  that  she  was  enabled 
for  a  long  period  to  rival  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  which  had 
destroyed  her  maritime  commerce,  and  nearly  monpolized  the 
whole  maritime  commerce  of  the  world. 

Concerning  Mr.  West's  professional  talents  or  success, 
we  have  nothing  farther  to  add.  In  bis  private  character,  he 
is  acknQwIedge^  to  be  religious,  just,  benevolent,  and  afTec- 
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Mnate:  with  an'  inn^nse  desire  to  excel  in  his  profession,  he  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  his  liberality  towards  his  pro- 
fessional competitors;  and  his  conduct  on  the  whole  through 
life  has  been  marked  by  an  amiable  and  unif<»Tn  discretion* 


REPLY  TO  THE  ^^  REMARKS  ON  ADDISON's  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
SEVENTH  BOOK  OF  PARADISE  LOST.'' 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to  exonerate 
such  a  poet  as  Milton  from  the  charges  of  ^*  irreverence''  and 
^  littleness"  which  have  been  brought  against  him  by  a  writer 
in  the  last  Analectic  Magazine*  I  venture,  however,  upon 
this  sacred  ground,  as  I  can  support  my  arguments  by  exam- 
ples drawn  from  the  same  sublime  source  which  has  furnished 
his  antagonist.  This  antagonist  seems  to  have  embraced  the 
opinion,  that  nothing  which  is  miniUe  can  be  sublime — and 
contrasts  the  use  to  which  the  ^^  golden  compasses"  wert 
appropriated  with  the  simple  mandate  by  which  light  was 
created.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  ^^  Paradise  Lost" 
io  find  a  contrast  equally  striking. 

^^  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light*" 
^'  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Elden." 
Both  of  these  passages  are  found  in  the  same  page  of 
sacred  writ;  and,  together  with  many  others  of  similar  import, 
fully  justify  Milton  in  the  description  which  he  has  given  of 
the  formation  of  the  earth,  by  representing  the  Creator  as  often 
executing  in  detail  his  own  Almighty  decrees. 

^^  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended 
ibf  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains 
in  scales,  and  the  bills  in  a  balance?" 

'^  Who  hath  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors?  /  made  the 
ciloud  the  garment  thereof;  and  thick  darkness  the  swaddling 
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band  for  it— and  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed  place^— and  set 
bars  and  doors,  and  said, 

"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther — and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

Is  there  not  a  beautiful  coincidence  between  this  passage 
and  the  following  lines  from  Milton, 

"  And  udd— thus  far  extend-— thus  far  ihj  bounds— 
This  be  tby  just  eircumferenee,  O  world!" 

But  the  text  which  Milton  seems  to  have  had  particularly 
in  liis  view,  and  which  he  has  amplified  without  weakening,  is 
that  contained  in  the  twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Proverbs. 

"  WTien  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there — when  he 
set  a  COMPASS  upon  the  face  of  the  depth — when  he  gave  to 
the  sea  his  decree — when  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the 
earth." 

These  quotations  from  scripture  are  of  themselves  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  accusation  of  your  correspondent,  and  give 
to  the  effusions  of  our  great  poet  "  the  sanction  of  eternal 
truth."  C. 

Franklin  county ^  Kentucky. 
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[Coinmunieated.3 

William  Wallagb  Smith  was  born  near  Morristowo^ 
New  Jersey,  on  the  1 2th  of  November,  1 795.  His  fyiiiiet  was 
a  merchant  of  respectability,  and  died  in  the  year  1 804. 

Young  Smith)  while  a  boy,  evinced  a  atrong  predeliction 
for  a  military  life,  and  gaVe  early  indications  of  talents. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  be  was  appointed  a  cadet,  and 
placed  at  the  military  academy  at  W^st  Pointy  where  he  made 
a'^apid  progress  in  his  studies^ 
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When,  little  more  than  sixteen  years  oif  age,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the^nk  of  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
light  artillery. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  he  received  orders  to 
join  the  northern  army.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
fort  George;  and  while  the  army  was  stationed  there,  distin- 
guished himself  on  several  occasions.  His  merit  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  his  superiors.  He  was  about  "this  time 
(the  summer  of  1813)  promoted  to  the  rank  of  2l  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

At  the  battle  of  Williamsburgh,  on'  the  1 1th  November, 
1813,  he  had  the  command  of  the  piece  of  artillery  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  ofl5cial  reports*  bear  tes- 
timony of  the  gallantry  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion. 

It  has  been  ascertained  fpom  several  ofiScers  who  were 
in  the  engagement,  that  although  advised  to  abandon  his  bat- 
tery, when  the  army  were  about  to  retire  from  the  field,  he 
declared  that  he  w(yild  never  leave  the  piece  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  discharge  it;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  heroic  reso- 
lution, actually  fired  it  off  himself,  (after  losing  nearly  all  his 
men,)  until  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

He  was  removed  to  a  farm  house  near  the  field  of  battle. 
Sanguine  hopes  were  for  some  time  entertained  by  his  friends 
that  he  would  recover,  but  unfortunately  for  his  family,  and 
perhaps  for  his  country,  he  expired  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1813 — at  the  age  of  eighteen* 

He  displayed  great  firmness  during  his  illness;,  and 
evinced,  as  the  following  letter  will  show,  that  to  the  last  of 
his  life,  the  love  of' his  country  continued  to  be  his  ruling 
passion. 

*  Extract  from  general  JBoyd^a  official  JetUr^  dated  Mvember  19th,  1813. 

**  When  the  ftrtillery  was  finally  direeted  to  retire,  haying  to  eroM  a  deep» 
and  except  in  one  plaee  (to  artillery)  impaMable  raviDe,  one  piece  waa  unfortu- 
nately lost.  The  fall  of  its  gallant  Gommander,  lieutenant  Smith,  and  most  of  hit 
meo,  may  account  for  this  accident  In  the  death  ol  thii  yoong  man  the  army 
has  lost  one  of  iti  most  promising  offieert.'* 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  lieiUenant  Smith  to  one  of  his  sisters, 
written  a  very  short  time  before  his  dealh. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  (by  your  last  letter)  that  your  anxiety 
for  my  safety  should  induce  you  to  express  a  wish  to  see  me 
removed  from  the  scene  of  danger;  for  although  you  are  a 
female,  it  ought  to  be  your  pride  to  see  me  risk  (and  even 
sacrifice)  my  life  for  my  country.  I  confess  that  I  am  ambi- 
tious of  fame,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  seek  death:  sbbuld  it 
however  be  my  fate  to  fall  in  battle,  such  a  death  will  perhaps 
rescue  my  humble  name  from  oblivion." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  colonel  Fenwick^  of  the  light  artillervj 
to  one  of  lieut.  Smithes  brothers  J  dated  December,  1813* 

"  I  condole  with  you  for  the  loss  of  your  brother.  He 
was  dear  to  me,  and  was  a  youth  of  great  promise.  He  fell 
too  soon  in  the  field  of  honour.  Fame  will  record  his  worth, 
and  I  will  cherish  his  memory.'^ 
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Headlong  Hall.     1  ^o.  pp.  316.     1816. 

[From  the  Eeleetie  ReTiew.} 

It  b  truly  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  production  of  chaste 
and  genuine  humour.     Our  satirists  are  for  the  most  part  of 
that  saturnine  complexion,  that  forbids  their  relaxing  into  the 
easy  hilarity  which  characterizes  the  pleasantry  of  Goldsmitli 
or  of  Addison;  while  our  professed  comic  writers  seem  to  have 
no  other  notion  of  humour  than  that  of  caricature  or  broad 
farce*     Some  of  our  writers  exhibit  in  their  attempts  to  be 
&cetious,  an  appearance  analogous  to  the  Sardonic  grimace, 
and  others,  in  their  ursine  capers,  betray  only  a  desperate 
determination  to  be  droll,  contrary  to  the  irreversible  decree 
of  nature.     We  ought  now,  perhaps,  to  proceed  to  investi- 
gate, why  our  language  presents  so  few  specimens  of  humour- 
ous writing,  and  how  far  language,  climate,  and  manners,  may 
operate  in  characterizing  the  national  productions  in  this  res- 
pect, determining  the  solemn  irony  of  Cervantes,  and  prompt- 
ing the  sparkling  mirthful  satire  of  Le  Sage,  or  the  keen 
j^arcastic  ridicule  of  Swift.     We  might  then  show  what  rank 
such  compositions  hold  in  the  scale  of  literature;  and  trace 
the  decline  of  this  species  of  wit  to  the  French  revolution,  or 
the  income  tax,  or  some  other  obvious  political  cause.     But 
these  discussions,  tempting  as  they  are,  being  such  as,  did  we 
occupy  the  rank  of  Quarterly, Journalists,  we  should  feel  it  our 
bounden  duty  to  exhaust  in  a  preliminary  dissertation,  must 
now,  owing  to  our  narrow  limits  and  the  press  of  business, 
be  unavoidably  postponed;  and  we  shall  at  once  introduce  our 
readers  to  Headlong  Hall,  the  seat  of  Harry  Headlong,  esq. 
of  the  ancient  and  honourable  Welsh  family  of  the  Headlongs, 
of  the  Vale  of  Llanberris,  in  Caernarvonshire. 

The  loid  of  the  mansion  has  assembled  a  select  party  of 
London  literati,  to  share  the  hospitalities  of  Christmas. 
Among  them,  the  leading  personages  are  Mr.  Foster,  (quasi 
^ite-m^y  frojii  ^«o(  and  rn^ti»^  the  perfectibilian;  Mr.  Escot, 
(quasi  #$  o*jfc«T«»  in  tcnebras,  scilicet  intuens)^  the  deterioration- 
ist;  Mr.  Jf^nkison  (emf  $1  te-itiy  semper  ex  (stpmlibus)^  the  statU' 
4juo'iU;  anJ  the  rev.  Doctor  Gaster  (scilicet  raa-n^j  Venter,  et 
prater ea  v^hiJ). 
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The  opinions  of  the  former  two  of  these  gentlemen  differ, 
as  Mr.  Jenkison  (the  round-faced  little  gentleman  of  forty- 
five)  observes,  toto  cmlo. 

^  I  have  often  (he  adds)  debated  the  matter  in  my  own  mind, 
firo  and  con^  and  have  at  length  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that 
there  is  not  in  the  human  race  a  tendency  either  to  moral  perfec- 
tibility or  deterioration;  but  that  the  quantities  of  each  are  so  ex- 
actly balanced  by  their  reciprocal  results,  that  the  species,  with 
respect  to  the  sum  of  good  and  evil,  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
happiness  and  misery,  remains  exactly  and  perpetually  in  etatu 
quo** 

*  "  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  "  you  cannot  maintain  such  a 
proposition  in  the  face  of  evidence  so  luminous.  Look  at  the  pro- 
gress of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,— -see  chemistry,  botany,  astro- 
nomy  " 

«  "  Sorely,"  said  Mr.  Escot, '<  experience  deposes  against  you. 
Look  at  the  rapid  growth  of  corruption,  luxury,  selfishness " 

<  "  Really,  gentlemen,"  said  the  rev.  Dr.  Gaster,  after  clear- 
ing the  husk  in  his  throat  with  two  or  three  hems,  '<  this  is  a  very 
sceptical,  and,  I  must  say,  atheistical  conversation,  and  I  should 
have  thought,  out  of  respect  to  my  cloth'        "  '     pp.  9— .1 1 . 

The  subsequent  arrivals  consist  of  Marmaduke  Milestone, 
esq.  a  picturesque  landscape  gardener  of  the  first  celebrity, 
with  a  portfolio  under  his  ann,  who  is  not  without  hopes  of 
persuading  'squire  Headlong  to  put  his  romantic  pleasure 
grounds  under  a  process  of  improvement;  Mr.  Cranium,  and 
his  lovely  daughter;  Messrs.  Gall  and  Treacle, '  who  followed 
the  trade  of  reviewers,  but  occasionally  indulged  themselves 
in  the  composition  of  bad  poetry;'  and  '  two  very  multitudi- 
nous versifiers,  Mr.  Nightshade  and  Mr.  Mac  Laurel,  who 
followed  the  trade  of  poetry,  but  occasionally  indulged  them- 
selves in  the  composition  of  bad  criticism*' 

<  The  last  arrivals  were  Mr.  Cornelius  Chromatic,  the  most 
profound  and  scientific  of  all  amateurs  of  the  fiddle,  with  his  two 
blooming  daughters,  MissTenorinaand  MissGraziosa;  Sir  Patrick 
OTrism,  a  dilettanti  painter  of  high  renown,  and  his  maiden  aunt 
Miss  Philomela  Poppyseed,  an  indefotigable  compoimder  of  no- 
v«lSf  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  every  species 
of  superstition  and  prejudice;  and  Mr.  Panoscope,  the  chemical, 
botanical,  geological,  astronomical,  mathematical,  metaphysical^ 
meteorological,  anatomical,  physiological^  galvanistical,  musical, 
pictorial,  bibliographical,  critical  philosopher,  who  had  nm  through 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  understood  them  all  equally 
well.*     pp.  31,32. 
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Mr.  Milestone  soon  perceives  that  'squire  'Headlong's 
grounds  *•  have  never  been  touched  by  the  fineer  of  taste,'  and 
the  'squire  accords  with  Mr.  Milestone,  ^  that  the  place  is 
quite  a  wilderness.' 

^  "  My  dear  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Milestone,  ^  accord  me  your  per* 
mission  to  wave  the  wand  of  enchantment  over  your  grounds. 
The  rocks  shall  be  Mown  up,  the  trees  shall  be  cut  down,  the  wil- 
derness and  all  its  goats  shall  vanish  like  mist.  Pagodas  and 
Chinese  bridges,  gravel  walks  and  shrubberies,  bowling-greens^ 
canals,  and  clumps  .if  larch,  shall  rise  upon  its  ruins.  One  age, 
sir,  has  brought  to  .'ght  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning:  a  se- 
cond has  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  metaphysics:  a  third  has 
brought  to  perfectio  i  the  science  of  astronomy:  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  exclusive  genius  of  the  present  times,  to  invent  the  noble 
art  of  picturesque  gardening,  which  has  given,  as  it  were,  a  new 
tint  to  the  complexion  of  nature,  and  a  new  outline  to  the  phisipg- 
nomy  of  the  universe!'* 

<  ^  Give  me  leave,'*  said  sir  Patrick  O'Prism,  <^  to  take  an 
exception  to  that  same.  Your  system  of  levelling,  and  trimming, 
and  clipping,  and  docking,  and  clumping,  and  polishing,  and  crop* 
ping,  and  shaving,  destroys  all  the  beautiful  intricacies  of  natural 
luxuriaivce,  and  all  the  graduated  harmonies  of  light  and  shade, 
melting  into  one  another,  as  you  see  them  on  that  rock  over  yon* 
der.  I  never  saw  one  of  your  improved  places,  as  you  call  them, 
and  wMch  are  nothing  but  big  bowling-greens,  like  sheets  of 
green  paper,  with  a  parcel  of  round  clumps  scattered  over  them 
like  so  many  spots  of  ink,  flicked  at  random  out  of  a  pen,*  and  a 
solitary  animal  here  and  there  looking  as  if  it  were  lost,  that  I  did 
not  think  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  Hounslow  Heath,  thinly 
sprinkled  over  with  bushes  and  highwaymen." 

^  ^  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Milestone,  <<  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful." 

*  «  Will  I?"  said  sir  Patrick,  «  och!  but  I  won't.  For  what 
is  beautiful?  That  which  pleases  the  eye.  And  what  pleases  the 
eye?  Tints  variously  broken  and  blended.  Now  tints  variously 
broken  and  blended,  constitute  the  picturesque." 

<  ^  Allow  me,"  ssdd  Mr.  Gall.  "  I  distinguish  the  picturesque 
and  the  beautiful,  and  I  add  to  them,  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds, 
a  third  and  distinct  chai'acter,  which  I  call  unexfiectedne9a** 

*  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Milestone,  **  by  what  name  do  you  dis- 
tinguish this  character,  when  a  person  walks  round  the  ground^ 
for  the  second  time?"t 

<  Mr.  Gall  bit  his  lips,  and  inwardly  vowed  to  revenge  him- 
^If  on  Milestone,  by  cutting  up  his  next  publication.'  pp.  35— 38. 

*  See  Prioe  on  the  Pietaresqae. 

t  See  Knif^t  on  Taite^  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviev,  No»  XIY. 
VOL.  VIIU  8 
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The  next  conversation  takes  place  after  dinner,  during 
the  absence  of  the  ladies,  when  the  Burgundy  had  taken  two 
or  three  turns  of  the  table,  and  extorted  from  Mr.  Mac  Laurel 
the  remark  that  it  was  'the  vara  necctar  itseK'  'Ye  hao 
saretainly  deescovered  the  tarreestrial  paradise,'  he  adds, '  but 
it  flows  wi'  a  better  leecor  than  milk  an'  honey.' 

'  The  rev  rend  Doctom  paster, — Hem!  Mr.  Mac  Laurel! 
there  is  a  degree  of  profaneness  in  that  observation,  which  I  should 
not  have  looked  for  in  so  stanch  a  supporter  of  church  and  state. 
Milk  and  honey  was  the  pure  food  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
who  knew  not  the  use  of  the  grape,  happily  for  them. — (Toaaing 
off  a  bumfier  of  Bur  gundy. ") 

'  Mr.  Escot. — Happily,  indeed!  The  first  inhabitants  of  the 
world  knew  not  the  use  either  of  wine  or  animal  food;  it  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  incredible  that  they  lived  to  the^  age  of  several 
centuries,  free  from  war,  and  commerce,  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  every  other  species  of  desolating  wickedness.  But 
man  was  then  a  very  different  animal  from  what  he  now  is:  he 'had 
not  the  faculty  of  speech;  he  was  not  encumbered  with  clothes; 
he  lived  in  the  open  air;  his  first  step  out  of  which,  as  Hamlet 
truly  observes,  is  into  hia  grave,*  His  first  dwellings,  of  course, 
were  the  hollows  of  trees  and  rocks:  in  process  of  time  he  began 
to  build:  thence  grew  villages;  thence  grew  cities:  luxury,  op- 
pression, poverty,  misery,  and  disease  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  his  pretended  improvements,  till,  from  a  free,  strong,  healthy, 
peaceful  animal,  he  has  become  a  weak,  distempered,  cruel,  car- 
nivorous slave. 

*  The  reverend  Doctor  Gaater. — Your  doctrine  is  orthodox, 
in  so  far  as  you  assert,  that  the  original  man  was  not  encumbered 
with  clothes,  and  that  he  lived  in  the  open  air:  but  as  to  the  faculty 
of  speech,  that  it  is  certain  he  had,  for  the  authority  of  Moses 

'  Mr.  Eacot. — Of  course,  sir,  I  do  not  presume  to  dissent 
from  the  very  exalted  authority  of  that  most  enlightened  astrono- 
mer and  profound  cosmogonist,  who  had,  moreover,  the  advantage 
of  being  inspired:  but  when  I  indulge  myself  with  a  ramble  in 
the  fields  of  speculation,  and  attempt  to  deduce  what  is  probable 
and  rational  from  the  sources  of  analysis,  experience,  and  compari- 
son, I  confess  I  am  too  often  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  doctrines  of 
that  great  fountain  of  theological  and  geological  philosophy. 

*  Scfuire  Head  Ion  g.'^^Push  about  the  bottle. 

«  \fr.  Foater, — Do  you  suppose  the  mere  animal  life  of  a 
wild  man,  living  on  acorns,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground,  compara- 
ble in  felicity  to  that  of  a  Newton,  ranging  through  unlimited 
space,  and  penetrating  into  the  arcana  of  universal  motipn — to  that 
of  a  Locke,  unravelling  t1ie  labyrinth  of  mind — to  that  of  a  Lavoi- 
Bler^  detecting  the  minutest  combinations  of  matter,  and  reducing 

^  See  lord  Monboddo't  Aneient  Metapbyaiei. 
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dll  nature  to  its  elements—to  that  of  a  Shakspeare,  piercing  and 
developing  the  springs  of  passion— or  of  a  Milton^  identifying  him- 
selfy  as  it  were,  with  the  beings  of  an  invisible  world? 

<  Mr,  J^o/.<^You  suppose  extreme  cases:  but,  on  the  score 
of  happiness,  what  comparison  can  you  make  between  the  tran- 
quil being  of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  and  the  wretched  and 
turbulent  existence  of  Milton,  the  viotim  of  persecmion,  poverty, 
blindness,  and  neglect?  The  records  of  literature  demonstrate 
that  Happiness  and  Intelligence  are  seldom  sisters.  Even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  it  would  prove  nothing.  The  many  are  always 
sacrificed  to  the  few.  Where  one  man  advances,  hundreds  retro- 
grade;  and  the  balance  is  always  in  favour  of  universal  deterioration. 

*  Mr.  -Po«/tfr.— Virtue  is  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances. The  exalted  understanding  looks  into  the  truth  of  things, 
and  in  its  own  peaceful  contemplations  rises  superior  to  the  world* 
No  philosopher  would  resign  his  mental  acquisitions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  terrestrial  good. 

*  Mr.  Escof — In  other  words,  no  man  whatever  would  resign 
his  identity,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  consciousness  of  his 
perceptions,  as  the  price  of  any  acquisition  But  every  man,  with- 
out exception,  would  willingly  effect  a  very  material  change  in 
his  relative  situation  to  other  individuals.  Unluckily  for  the  rest 
of  your  argunient,  the  understanding  of  literary  people  is  for  the 
most  part  exalted^  as  you  express  it,  not  so  much  by  the  love  of 
truth  and  virtue,  as  by  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency;  and  there  is 
perhaps  less  disinterestedness,  less  liberality,  less  general  benevo- 
lence, and  more  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness  among  them^ 
than  among  any  other  description  of  men. 

(^The  eye  of  Mr,  £8C0tj  as  he  fironounced  these  worda^  rested 
ifery  innocently  and  unintentionally  on  Mr,  Gall,) 

*  Mr,  Ga^.— You  allude,  sir,  I  presume,  to  my  Review? 

<  Mr,  £«co/.-— P^irdon  me,  sir.  You  will  be  convinced  it  is 
Impossible  I  can  allude  to  your  Review,  when  I  assure  you  that  I 
hare  never  read  a  single  page  of  it. 

*  Mr,  Gall  J  Mr,  Treacle  j  Mr,  JVtghtshade  and  Mr,  Mac  Lau^ 
rW— Never  read  our  Reviewl!!!'    pp.  47— 53. 

We  must  break  off:  we  feel  the  honour  of  the  craft  at- 
tacked; bjflt  we  critics,  like  sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  are  never  put 
out  of  temper.  No,  no,  we  are  *  not  at  allangiy/  Only  we 
cannot  help  wishing  in  revenge,  that  the  author  was  doomed, 

as  a  punishment  for  his  defamatory  attack,  to  be a  reviewer 

himself.  But  possibly  he  is  one,  and  has  turned  king's  evi- 
ilence.  Out  upon  him,  as  lord  Byron  says  of  Time;  out  upon 
the  fellow! 

Mr.  Mac  Laurel  rebukes  Mr.  Escot  in  a  becoming  spirit 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  •  o'  the  first  crcetics  an 
•scholars  o'  the  age.'     The  conversation  then  takes  a  turn,  in 
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consequence  of  a  remark  drawn  from  the  same  gentleman,  that 
'  one  of  the  ingredients  of  justice  is  disinterestedness.' 

<  Mr.  Mac  LaureL'-^lt  is  na  admeeted^  sir,  amang  the  philo- 
sophers of  Edinhroo',  that  there  is  ony  sic  a  thing  as  diseenterested- 
ness  in  the  warld,  or  that  a  raon  can  care  for  ony  thing  sae  much 
as  his  ain  sel:  for  ye  mun  observe,  sir,  eevery  mon  has  his  ain 
parteecular  feelings  of  what  is  gude,  aa'  beautiful,  an*  consentane- 
ous to  his  ain  indiveedual  nature,  an'  desires  to  see  eevery  thing 
aboot  him  in  that  parteecular  state  which  is  maist  conformable  to' 
his  ain  notions  o'  the  moral  and  poleetical  fitness  of  things.  Twa 
men,  sir,  shall  purchase  a  piece  of  groond  between  'em,  and  ane 
mon  shall  cover  his  half  wi'  a  park— «* 

<  Mr.  Milestone, — Beautifully  laid  out  in  lawns  and  clumps, 
with  a  belt  of  trees  at  the  circumference,  and  an  itrtiftcial  lake  in 
the  centre. 

<  Mr.  Mac  Xaure/.— -Exactly,  sir:  an'  shall  keep  it  a*  for  his 
ain  sel;  an'  the  other  mon  shall  divide  his  half  uito  leetle  £airms  of 
twa  or  three  acres 

^  Mr.  ^«co^.— Like  tliose  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  build  a 
cottage  on  each  of  them)  and  cover  his  land  with  a  simple,  imio- 
cent,  and  smiling  population,  who  shall  owe,  not  only  their  happi- 
ness, but  their  existence,  to  his  benevolence. 

*  Mr.  Mac  Z,a«rf/.— Exactly,  air;  an*  ye  will  ca*  the  first  mon 
selfish,  an'  the  second  diseenterested;  but  the  pheelosophicai 
truth  is  seemply  this,  that  the  ane  is  pleased  wi'  looking  at  trees, 
an'  the  other  wi'  seeing  people  happy  an'  comfortable.  It  is  anely 
a  matter  of  indiveedual  feeling.  A  peeaant  saves  a  mon's  life  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  hero  or  a  footpad  cuts  his  throat:  an'  a  phi- 
losopher delee vers  a  mon  frae  a  preeson,  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
tailor  or  a  prime  meenester  puts  him  into  it-^«because  it  is  confor- 
mable to  his  ain  particular  feelings  o'  the  -moral  an'  poleeticd 
fitnesB  o'  things. 

<  Squire  Headlong. — Wake  the  reverend  doctor.  Doctor,  the 
tK)ttle  stands  with  you. 

<  The  reverend  Doctor  Gaater.'^lt  is  an  error  of  which  I  am 
seldom  guilty. 

<  Mr.  Mac  Zawr^ /.— Noo  ye  ken,  sir,  eevery  mon  is  the  centre 
of  his  ain  system,  an  endeevours  as  much  as  possible  to  adapt 
eevery  thing  aroond  him  to  his  ain  parteecular  views. 

<  Mr,  Macot, — Thus,  sir,  I  presume,  it  suits  the  particular 
views  of  a  poet,  at  one  time,  to  take  the  part  of  the  people  against 
their  oppressors,  and  at  another,  to  take  the  part  of  the  oppressors 
against  the  people. 

<  Mr^  Mac  Laurel.'^^Ye  mun  alloo,  sir,  that  poetry  is  a  sort  of 
ware  or  cofnmodity,  that  is  brought  into  the  public  noArket  wi'  a*' 
other  descreeptions  o'  merchandise,  an*  that  a  mon  is  parefectl^. 
justified  in  getting  the  best  price  he  can  for  his  article.  N005 
there  are  three  reasons  for  taking  the  part  of  the  people:  the  first 
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\B»  whmk  gioenl  iMherty  an*  public  happiMife  aw  confarmable  to 
your  tin  ptrtcocukur  feelmgi  •'  the  monU  an'  pf||0tical  fitnaaa  o* 
tlungsx  thesecandiByWhaBtbef  happen  to  be^aaiirwereyiiif  a  state 
of  exchabeelity,  an'  ya  tlimk  ye  can  get  a  guda  price  for  your  com- 
modity, by  throwiag  in  a  iMtle  seasoning  o'  pheelan&rapy  an^ 
republican  ifieerit:  Sie  third  is,  when  ye  think  ye  can  bully  iht 
meenestry  into  gieing  ye  a  peenision  to  hau*d  your  din:  an'  in.  that 
case,  ye  p<»nt  an  attack  against  them  within  the  pale  o' the  law; 
an'if  they  taknae  heed  of  ye,  ye  open  a  stronger  fire;  an*  the  less 
heed  they  tak,  the  mair  ye  bawl,  and  the  mair  fiidious  you  growy 
alwa3rs  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  till  they  seend  a  pleenipofeentiary 
to  treat  wi' 3re  lor  yoursel;  an'  then  the  mair  popular  ye  happen  to 
be,  the  better  price  ye  fetch. 

<  Mr,  Cranium.'^l  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Mac  LAurel  in 
his  definition  of  self-love  and  diunterestedness:  every  man's  actkma 
are  determined  by  his  pepuliar  views,  and  those  views  are  detert* 
mined  by  the  organisation  of  his  skulL  A  man  in  whom  the  organ 
of  benevolence  is  not  developed,  cannot  be  benevolent:  he,  in  whom 
it  is  lo,  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  organ  of  self-love  is  prodigiously 
developed  in  the  greater  number  of  subjects  that  have  &Uen  under 
my  observation. 

<  Mr.  JStfco/.— Much  less,  I  presume,  among  savage  than 
civiliaed  men,  who,  constant  only  to  ike  love  qfteffj  and  contietent  ^ 
<mly  in  their  aim  to  deceive^  are  always  actuated  hy  the  hope  tf 
personal  advantage^  or  by  the  dread  of  personal  punishment  J'^ 

<  Mr,  Cranium j*^Y try  probably/     pp.  56—61. 

During  a  subsequent  conversation,  an  angry  dispute 
arises  between  Messrs.  Gall  and  Nightshade:  the  latter,  as  we 
are  informed,  pertinaciously  insisting  on  having  his  new  poem 
reviewed  by  Treacle,  and  not  by  Gall,  whose  sarcastic  com- 
mendation he  held  in  superlative  horror. 

<  The  remonstrances  of  squire  Headlong  silenced  the  dispu- 
tants, but  did  not  mollify  the  inflexible  Gall,  nor  appease  the  irri- 
tated Nightshade,  who  secretly  resolved  that,  on  his  return  to 
London,  he  would  beat  his  drum  in  Grub  street,  form  a  mastigo- 
phoric  corps  of  his  own,  and  hoist  the  standard  of  determined 
opposition  against  the  critical  Napoleon.' 

We  must  indulge  ourselves  in  one  more  extract,  which 
shall  be  taken  from  Mr.  Cranium's  lectiu-e  on  skulls.  After 
some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  diflScuIty  of  accounting  for 
the  varieties  of  moral  character  in  men,  contrasted  with  the 
similarity  in  all  the  individuals  of  other  species,  and  proving 
the  several  definitions  of  man  to  be  extremely  defective  m^ 
erroneous,  the  lecturer  thus  proceeds. 

•  Dnjmmrnd's  Acudcniicai  Qucitiorft. 
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<  «  Every  particular  faculty  of  the  minci  has  its  correspot^din]|f 
organ  in  the  brain.  In  proportion  as  any  particular  faculty  or  pro- 
pensity acquires  paramount  activity  in  any  individual,  these  organs 
develop  themselves,  and  their  development  becomes  externHlly 
obvious  by  corresponding  lumps  and  bumps,  exuberances  and 
protuberances,  on  the  osseous  compages  of  the  occiput  and  sinci- 
put. In  all  animals  but  man,  the  same  organ  is  equally  developed 
in  every  individual  of  the  species:  for  instance,  that  of  migration 
in  the  swallow — that  of  destruction  in  the  tigex^— that  of  architec- 
ture in  the  beaver— and  that  of  parental  affection  in  the  bear«  The 
human  brain,  however,  consists,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  bundle  or 
compound  of  all  the  faculties  of  all  other  animals,  and  from  the 
greater  development  of  one  or  more  of  these,  in  the  infinite  varie- 
ties of  combination,  result  all  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cha-* 
racter. 

^  ^<  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  beaver;  and  that  of  sir  Christopher 
Wren.  You  observe,  in  both  these  specimens,  the  prodigious  de- 
velopment of  the  organ  of  constructiveness. 

<  ^  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  bullfinch;  and  that  of  an  eminent 
fiddler.     You  may  compare  the  organ  of  music. 

<  "  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  tiger.  You  observe  the  organ  of 
carnage.  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  fox.  You  observe  the  organ  of 
plunder.  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  peacock.  You  observe  the  orgaD 
of  vanity.  Here  is  the  skull  of  an  illustrious  robber,  who,  after  a 
long  and  triumphant  process  of  depredation  and  murder,  was  sud- 
denly checked  in  his  career  by  means  of  a  certain  quality  inherent 
in  preparations  of  hemp,  which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall 
call  3U8/iensivene88,  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  conqueror,  who,  after 
over-running  several  kingdoms,  burning  a  number  of  cities,  and 
causing  the  deaths  of  two  or  three  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children,  was  entombed  with  all  the  pageantry  of  public  lamenta- 
tion, and  figured  as  the  hero  of  several  thousand  odes  and  a  round 
dozen  of  epics;  while  the  poor  highwayman  was  twice  executed, 

'  At  the  gaHowB  first,  and  after  in  a  ballad^ 
'  Sung  to  a  Tillanoaa  tune.* 

You  ob^rve,  in  both  these  skulls,  the  combined  development  of 
the  organs  of  carnage,  plunder,  and  vanity,  which  I  have  just 
pointed  out  in  the  tiger,  the  fox,  and  the  peacock.  The  greater 
enlargement  of  the  organ  of  vanity  in  the  hero,  is  the  only  crite* 
rion  by  which  I  can  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Bom  with 
the  same  faculties  and  the  same  propensities,  these  two  men  were 
formed  by  nature  to  run  the  same  career:  the  different  combina- 
tions of  external  circumstances  decided  the  difference  of  their 
destinies.'     pp.  154—157. 

After  some  further  illustrations,  Mr*  Cranium  proceeds  i^ 
deduce  his  practical  iuferences. 
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<  ^  It  is  obvious,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  no  man  can  hope 
for  worldly  honour  or  advancement,  who  is  not  placed  in  such  a 
relation  to  external  circumstances,  as  may  be  consentaneous  to  his 
peculiar  cerebral  organs;  and  I  would  advise  every  parent,  who 
has  the  welfare  of  his  son  at  heart,  to  procure  as  extensive  a  col- 
lection as  possible  of  the  skulls  of  animals,  and,  before  determining 
on  the  choice  of  a  profession,  to  compare  with  the  utmost  nicety 
their  bumps  and  protuberances  with  those  of  the  skull  of  his  son.. 
If  the  development  of  the  organ  of  destruction  point  out  a  simi- 
larity between  the  youth  and  the  tiger,  let  him  be  brought  to  some 
profession  (whether  that  of  a  butcher,  a  soldier,  or  a  physician, 
may  be  regulated  by  circumstances),  in  which  he  may  be  furnished 
'  with  a  license  to  kill:  as,  without  such  license,  the  indulgence  of 
bis  natural  propensity  may  lead  to  the  untimely  recission  of  his 
.  yital  thread,  ^  with  edge  of  penny  cord  and  vile  reproach.'    If  he 
trace  an  analogy  with  the  jackall,  let  all  possible  influence  be  used 
to  procure  him  a  place  at  court,  where  he  will  infallibly  thrive; 
If  his  skull  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  a  magpie,  it 
cannot  he  doubted  that  he  will  prove  an  admirable  lawyer;  and  if 
with  this  advantageous  conformation  be  combined  any  resemblance 
to  that  of  an  owl,  very  confident  hopes  may  be  formed  of  his  be* 
coming  a  judge.'' '     pp.  159,  160, 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  larger  quotations  from 
this  little  volume,  than  its  size  or  importance  might  seem  to 
demand;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  been  so  much  amused 
with  it  ourselves,  as  to  wish  our  readers  to  partake  in  the  en- 
tertainment. We  will  not  extend  our  approbation  of  the  work 
to  every  expression  which  it  contains.  The  character  of 
Dr.  Caster  will  be  considered  as  falling  under  the  same  objec- 
tion as  that  to  which  Dr.  Syntax,  and  similar  caricatures,  are 
justly  exposed.  That  such  characters  exist  in  real  life,  is  an 
insufficient  excuse  for  their  being  brought  out  on  the  canvass. 
The  general  design  of  the  volume  is  however  so  unexception- 
able, the  execution  is  so  spirited  and  good-humoured,  and  the 
satire  in  general  so  well-directed,  that  we  cannot  but  accord 
to  it,  on  the  whole,  a  high  measure  of  commendation. 

Several  songs  of  various  casts  are  scattered  through  the 
volume.    The  following  is  the  best: — 

LOVE  AND  OPPORTUNITY. 

Oi'  who  art  thou,  so  swiftly  flying? 

My  name  is  Love,  the  child  replied: 
Swifter  I  pass  than  south -winds  sighing. 

Or  streams,  through  summer-vales  that  glide. 
And  who  art  thou,  his  flight  pursuing? 

*Tis  cold  Neglect  whom  pow  you  see: 
The  little  god  you  there  are  viewing. 

Will  die,  if  once  he's  touched  by  me/ 
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*  *  O!  who  art  thou  so  fast  proceedmg, 

Ne'er  glancing  back  thine  eyes  of  flame? 
Marked  but  by  few^  tlirotigh  earth  I'm  speedings 

And  Opportunity's  my  name. 
What  form  is  that,  which  scowls  beside  thee? 

Repentance  is  the  form  you  see; 
Loam  then  the  fate  may  yet  betide  thee*— 

She  seizes  them  who  seize  not  me.     p.  90. 

The  story  of  Rimini^  a  Poem.     By  I-ieigb  Hunt.  8vo.  pp. 

XX.  112.  1816. 

[From  the  Ecleetits  Review.] 

We  have,  in  the  present  affluence  of  poetical  genius,  ahnost 
every  style  of  poetry  yearly  issuing  from  the  press;  the  ima- 
ginative philosophy  ol*  Wordsworth,  the  bosom  touches  of 
Southey,  the  stir  and  spirit  of  Scott,  the  voluptuous  elegance 
of  Moore,  the  intense  feeling  of  lord  Byron  and  Joanna  Bail- 
lie:  yet  we  have  nothing  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  '  Story 
of  Rimini,'  the  easy  graceful  style  of  familiar  narrative.  This 
was  a  favourite  style  with  the  Italians.  Chaucer  brought  it 
into  our  own  country;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  best  known  as  that 
which  Dryden  adopted  in  his  fables.  Dryden,  however,  was 
not  the  best  fitted  to  excel  in  this  kind.  Powerful  interest^ 
it  is  true,  is  not  required  in  the  narration;  our  pleasure  is  to 
arise  chiefly  from  the  description,  and  from  the  passion  of  the 
story.  It  was  exactly  in  these  two  particulars  that  Dryden 
failed;  what  he  was  acquainted  with,  Dryden  c«uld  indeed  de- 
scribe forcibly,  for  he  always  went  straight  to  the  point,  never 
blundering  about  his  meaning;  but  there  is  hardly  to  be  found, 
in  all  his  voluminous  productions,  a  single  image  immediately 
from  nature;  and  he  has  not  a  passage  that  strikes  upon  the 
heart,  as  if  sent  firom  the  heart.  Accordingly,  we  believe,  the 
vigorous  writing  and  free  versification  of  l5ryden's  fables,  are 
more  praised  than  read. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  style  revived  by  one  so  fitted 
to  excel  in  it  as  Mr.  Hunt.  We  wish  indeed  that  the  story 
had  moved  on  a  little  more  rapidly;  but  we  are  not  unpvilling  to 
loiter  among  the  beautifiil  descriptions,  and  enjoy  the  fresh 
diction  of  Mr.  Hunt. 

The  tale  is  soon  told.  It  consists  of  nothing  but  the  gjradual 
progress  and  final  accomplishment  of  a  cruninal  passion — a 
mutual  passion  of  wife  ana  brother-in-law.  We  give  the  au- 
thor full  credit  for  the  decency  of  his  representations,  for  the 

^  Thh  BQinza  U  tmiuted  frofo  a  panage  in  the  QteiumM  of  IfftDhitfl^fS. 
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absence  of  every  thine  that  can  disgust,  or  seduce,  or  inflame: 
but  still  we  doubt  whether  such  stories  are  not  likely  to  do 
some  hurt  to  the  cause  of  morality;  whether  it  is  possible  so  to 
distinguish  between  the  oficnce  and  the  oflfcnder,  as  to  render 
the  one  detestable,  while  the  other  is  represented  as  so  very 
amiable;  and  whether  indeed  this  amiableness  is  not  gotten  by 
paring  off  sundry  little  portions  of  the  sin;  such  as  selfishness — 
that  unheroic  quality,  on  the  part  of  the  seducer;  base  infidelity 
on  the  part  of  the  woman.  Our  objections  to  these  stories  on 
the  score  of  good  taste,  we  have  formerly  stated. 

But  we  hasten  away  from  criticism  to  poetry.  We  shall 
give  the  reader  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  H.'s  powers  in  those 
two  grand  parts  of  poetry,  the  descriptive  and  the  passionate. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fresh  and  fragrant,  more  unfeigned 
and  con  amore,  than  the  following  description  of  a  clear  spring 
morning,  with  which  the  poem  opens. 

<  The  sun  is  up,  and  'tis  a  mom  of  May 

Round  old  Ravenna's  clear  shown  towers  and  bay, 

A  mom,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen. 

Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green; 

For  a  warm 'eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night, 

Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light. 

And  there's  a  crystal  clearness  all  about; 

The  leaves  are  sharp,  the  distant  hills  look  out; 

A  balmy  briskness  comes  upon  the  breeze; 

The  smoke  goes  dancing  from  the  cottage  trees; 

And  when  you  listen,  you  may  hear  a  coil 

Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil; 

And  ail  the  scene,  in  short — sky,  earth,  and  sea. 

Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out  openly. 

*  'Tis  nature,  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  springing:— 
The  birds  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing. 
Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  down, 
Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  from  the  town; 
While  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  arc  seen: 
And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scattery  light. 
Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wishcd-for  day. 
And  chace  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay/ 

pp.  3—4. 

The  evening  is  nearly  as  good. 

^  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  fit  to  close 
A  lovely  day,  and  brilliant  in  repose. 

VOL.  viii.  *^ 
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Warm,  but  not  dim,  a  glow  was  in  the  air; 

The  softened  breeze  came  smoothing  here  and  thert; 

And  every  tree,  in  passing,  one  by  one, 

Gleamed  out  with  twinkles  of  the  golden  snn: 

For  leafy  was  the  road,  with  tall  array, 

On  either  side,  of  mulberry  and  bay. 

And  distant  snatches  of  blue  hills  between; 

And  there  the  alder  was  with  its  bright  green, 

And  the  broad  chestnut,  and  the  poplar's  shoot. 

That  like  a  feather  waves  from  head  to  foot, 

With,  ever  and  anon,  majestic  pines; 

And  still  from  tree  to  tree  the  early  vines  i 

Hung  garlanding  the  way  in  amber  lines.*    pp.  32 — 33. 

The  following  are  but  touches,  but  they  are  exquisite  ones. 

*  One  day^*-'twas  on  a  summer  afternoon, 
When  airs  and  gurgling  brooks  are  best  in  tunc, 
And  grasshoppers  are  loud,  and  day-work  done. 
And  shades  have  heavy  outlines  in  the  sun. — *     p.  72. 

<  'Twas  a  fresh  autumn  dawn,  vigorous  and  chill;  ^ 
The  lightsome  morning  star  was  sparkling  still. 

Ere  it  turned  in  to  heaven;  and  far  away 
Appeared  the  streaky  fingers  of  the  day.*     p.  93. 

In  this  season  of  the  year,  when  spring  is  just  waking  in 
the  country,  and  bringing  in  hope,  and  love,  and  poetry,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  tantalizing  our  London  readers  with  one 
extract  more. 

<  A  noble  range  it  was,  of  many  a  rood. 
Walled  round  with  trees,  and  ending  in  a  wood: 

Indeed  the  whole  was  leafy;  and  it  had  ^ 

A  winding  stream  about,  clear  and  glad,*  - 

That  danced  from  shade  to  shade,  and  on  its  way 

Seemed  smiling  with  delight  to  feel  the  day. 

There  was  the  pouung  rose,  both  red  and  white. 

The  flamy  heart's-ease,  flushed  with  purple  light. 

Blush-hiding  strawberry,  sunny-coloured  box, 

Hyacinth,  handsome  with  his  clustering  locks, 

The  lady  lily,  looking  gently  down, 

Pure  lavender,  to  lay  in  bridal  gown, 

The  daisy,  lovely  on  both  sides, — in  short, 

All  the  sweet  cups  to  which  the  bees.resoit, 

With  plots  of  grass,  and  perfumed  walks  between 

Of  citron,  honeysuckle,  and  jessamine. 

With  orange,  whose  warm  leaves  so  finely  suit. 

And  look  as  if  they'd  shade  a  golden  fruit; 

*  A  sylUble  has  slipped  oat  of  this  fine,  At  l^rtes,  ve  sappeie. 


And  m\dpt  the  flowery,  turfed  round  bjeneath  a  shade 
Of  circling  pines,  9.  babbling  fountain  plajred,  0i 

And  'twixt  their  shafts  you  saw  the  water  bright, 
Which  through  the  d^rjksome  tops  gUmmered  with  show- 
ering light. 
So  now  you  walked  beside  an  odorous  bed 
Of  gorgeous  hues,  white,  azure,  golden*  red; 
And  now  turned  o£f  into  a  leafy  walk  v 
Close  and  continuous,  £t  for  lovers'  talk; 
And  now  pursued  the  stream,  and  as  you  trod 
Onward  and  onward  o'er  the  velvet  sod, 
Felt  on  your  face  an  air,  wateiy  and  sweet, 
And  a  new  sense  in  your  soft-lighting  feet; 
And  then  perhaps  you  entered  upon  shades, 
Pillowed  with  dells  and  uplands  'twixt  the  glades, 
Through  which  the  distant  palace,  now  and  then, 
Looked  lordly  forth  with  many- windowed  ken; 
A  land  of  trees,  which  reaching  round  about. 
In  shady  blessing  stretched  their  old  arms  out, 
With  spots  of  sunny  opening,  and  with  nooks. 
To  lie  and  read  in,  sloping  into  brooks, 
Where  at  her  drmk  you  started  the  slim  deer, 
Retreating  lightly  with  a  lovely  fear. 
And  all  about  the  birds  kept  leafy  house, 
And  sung  and  sparkled  in  and  out  the  boughs; 
And  all  about,  a  lovely  sky  of  blue 
Clearly  was  felt,  or  down  the  leaves  laughed  through; 
And  here  and  there,  in  every  part,  were  seat^, 
Some  in  the  open  walks,  some  in  retreats; 
With  bowering  leaves  o'erhead,  to  which  the  eye 
Looked  up  half  sweetly  and  half  awfully, — 
Places  of  nestling  green,  for  poets  made, 
^  Where  when  the  sunshme  struck  a  yellow  shade, 

The  slender  trunks,  to  inward  peeping  sight. 
Thronged  in  dark  pillars  up  the  gold  green  light.*  pp.  65—- 68, 

We  pass  on  to  the  human  part  of  the  story.     The  descrip- 
ti6n  of  the  bride  is,  we  think,  very  touching, 

<  She,  who  had  been  beguiled, — she,  who  was  made 

Within  a  gentle  bosom  to  be  laid,— 

To  bless  and  to  be  blessed,— to  be  heart-bare 

To  one  who  found  his  bettered  likeness  there^— 

To  think  forever  with  him  like  a  bride, — 

To  haunt  his  eye,  like  taste  personified, — 

To  double  his  delight,  to  share  his  sorrow, 

And  Jike  a  morning  beam,  wake  to  him  every  morrow,  p.  55. 
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Very  amiable  too  are  the  following  lines,  in  which  the  first 
fiSffings  of  love  are  described  in  the  brother. 

And  she  became  companion  of  his  thought; 

Silence  her  gentleness  before  him  brought^ 

Society  her  sense,  reading  her  books, 

Music  he^oice,  every  sweet  thing  her  looks, 

Which  scnnetimes  seemed,  when  he  sat  fixed  awhile, 

To  steal  beneath  his  eyes  with  upward  smile; 

And  did  he  stroll  into  some  lonely  place, 

Under  the  trees,  upon  the  thick  soft  grass. 

How  charming,  would  he  think,  to  see  her  here!'  pp.  57-58. 

The  following  needs  no  comment. 

'  But  she,  the  gentler  frame^ — the  shaken  flower, 
Plucked  up  to  wither  in  a  foreign  bower, — 
The  struggling,  virtue  loving,  fallen  she. 
The  wife  that  Mras,  the  mother  that  might  be, — 
What  could  she  dO)  unable  thus  to  keep 
Her  strength  alive,  but  sit  and  think,  and  weep. 
For  ever  stooping  o'er  her  broidery  frame, 
Half  blind,  and  longing  till  the  night-time  came. 
When  worn  and  wearied  out  with  the  day's  sorrow, 
.   She  might  be  still  and  senseless  till  the  morrow. 

'  And  oh,  the  morrow  how  it  used  to  rise! 
How  would  she  open  her  despairing  eyes. 
And  from  the  sense  of  the  long  lingering  day, 
Rushing  upon  her,  almost  turn  away. 
Loathing  the  light,  and  groan  to  sleep  again! 
Then  sighing  once  for  all,  to  meet  the  pain, 
She  would  get  up  in  haste,  and  try  to  pass 
The  time  in  patience,  wretched  as  it  was; 
Till  patience  self,  in  her  distempered  sight, 
Would  seem  a  charm  to  which  she  had  no  right, 
And  trembling  at  the  lip,  and  pale  with  fears. 
She  shook  her  head,  and  burst  into  fresh  tears. 
Old  comforts  now  were  not  at  her  command: 
The  falcon  reached  in  vain  from  off  his  stand; 
The  flowers  were  not  refreshed;  the  very  light, 
The  sunshine,  seemed  as  if  it  shone  at  night; 
The  least  noise  smote  her  like  a  sudden  wound; 
And  did  she  hear  but  the  remotest  sound 
Of  song  or  instrument  about  the  place, 
She  hid  with  both  her  h^nds  her  streaming  fiice. 
But  worse  to  her  than  all  (and  ohi  thought  she, 
That  ever,  ever  such  a  worse  could  be!) 
The  sight  of  infant  was,  or  child  at  play; 
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Then  would  she  turn,  and  move  her  lips,  and  pray, 
»  That  heaven  would  take  her,  if  it  pleased,  away.'  pp.  87 — »9. 

Her  death  must  close  our  extracts, 

<  Her  favourite  lady  then  with  the  old  nurse 
Returned,  and  fearing  she  must  now  be  worse, 
Gently  withdrew  the  curtains,  and  looked  in:— 
O,  who  that  feels  one  godlike  spark  within. 
Shall  say  that  eaithly  suffering  cancels  not  frail  sin! 

*  There  lay  she  praying,  upwardly  intent, 

Like  a  fair  statue  on  a  monument, 

With  her  two  trembling  hands  together  prest, 

Palm  against  palm,  and  pointing  from  her  breast. 

She  ceased,  and  turning  slowly  towards  the  wall, 

They  saw  her  tremble  sharply,  feet  and  all,— 

Then  suddenly  be  still.     Near  and  more  near 

They  bent  with  pale  inquiry  and  close  ear: — 

Her  eyes  were  shut — no  motion — not  a  breath— 

The  gentle  sufferer  was  at  peace  in  death.'     pp.  104,  105. 

The  tenderness,  the  exquisite  pathos  of  these  passages,  not- 
withstanding the  afTectation  of  quaintness  which  occasionally 
deforms  our  author's  manner,  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  touch 
the  heart  of  the  most  careless  reader,  and  to  awaken  emotions 
very  different  from  those  which  we  described  in  our  last  num- 
ber, to  be  excited  by  the  perusal  of  lord  Byron's  Parisina.  It 
is  impossible  for  us,  however,  to  close  this  article,  without 
adverting  to  the  flippant  and  infidel  remark  which  disfigures 
the  last  of  the  above  extracts.  Whether  Mr.  Hunt  disbelieves 
in  the  authority  of  Revelation,  or  is  only  ignorant  of  its  doc- 
trines, we  know  not;  but  on  either  supposition,  this  empty 
sneer  at  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is  discreditable  to  his 
understanding,  and  does  not  argue  well  of  his  principles. 
Mr.  Hunt's  talents  might  procure  him  the.  unqualified  thanks 
of  the  public. 

The  Substance  of  some  Letters  written  by  an  Englishman  resi- 
dent at  Paris ^  during  the  last  Reign  ^  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon: With  an  Appendix  of  original  Documents.  Two  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  950.  London,  1816.  In  the  press  by  M.  Tho- 
mas, Philadelphia. 

These  letters  are  attributed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  author  of  the  work  on  Albania 
and  Greece,  a  review  of  which  was  published  in  our  number  for  May  last. 

[fVow  the  EdirUfurffh  Review."] 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  curious  and  interesting  work; — 
though  for  our  own  parts  -wc  should  have  liked  it  better  if  it 
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had  not  been  quite  so  long,  and  if  it  had  contained  more  facts 
and  fewer  reasonings.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  we 
have  taken  up  this  opinion,  from  our  not  agreeing  with  the  au- 
thor in  many  of  the  speculations  in  Which  he  has  indulged.  He 
is  more  intolerant  to  the  Bourbons,  and  a  gl'eat  deal  more  in- 
dulgent to  Bonaparte,  than  we  think  reasonable.  The  book, 
indeed,  is  as  stout  an  apology  for  the  emperor  aad  his  party  as 
we  can  conceive  any  intelligent  Englishman  to  have  written, — 
and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  received  with  all  reprobation  by  the 
champions  of  legitimacy,  and  those  who  hanker  after  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things.  Though  we  do  not 
agree  with  all  the  doctrines  of  the  author,  however,  we  think  he 
has  done  quite  right  in  publishing  them,  and  are  rather  well 
pleased  to  see  a  writer  of  ability  and  information  go  a  little  too 
far  on  one  side  of  a  question,  on  which  such  a  herd  of  servile 
scribblers  have  eone  a  great  deal  too  far  on  the  other.  The 
book  is  written  throughout  in  the  manner  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
raan  of  talents,  and,  above  all,  with  a  firmness  and  manliness 
that  stoops  to  no  disguise  or  equivocation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
breaks  out  into  no  bursts  of  mere  passion  or  folly  on  the  other. 
The  author  maintains  his  opinions  with  earnestness,  and  is  no- 
ways sparine  of  his  sarcasms  on  those  whom  he  censures:  but 
his  tone  is  always  that  of  reasoning  and  reflection; — and  thoge 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  offended  with  his  doctrines,  will 
sometimes  find  it  hard  to  refute  them,  without  endangering  the 
foundations  upon  which  English  liberty  is  built. 

The  great  evil  of  Bonaparte^s  despotism,  next  to  the  ha- 
zard to  which  it  exposed  national  independence,  was  the  insen- 
sibility which  it  produced  to  all  other  sorts  of  misgovernmcnt. 
Every  state  that  was  opposed  to  him,  was  to  be  flattered  or 
spared,  however  tyrannically  or  basely  it  might  conduct  itself; 
and  every  one  that  allied  itself  to  him  was  to  be  reprobated 
without  mercy,  whatever  might  be  the  prudence  or  correctness 
of  its  general  policy.  The  great  danger  then  was,  lest  all  the 
world  should  be  subdued  by  the  military  power  of  France;  and 
it  was  held  as  a  sort  of  treachery  to  the  common  cause,  to  run 
the  risk  of  offending  or  disuniting  those  who  were  associated  in 
its  support,  by  taking  any  notice  of  the  habitual  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  which  some  of  them  might  be  guilty.  Even  now 
that  the  danger  is  over,  we  do  not  very  well  hke  to  hear  of  any 
body's  t3rranny  but  Bonaparte's;  and  the  merit  of  having  oppo- 
sed him  seems  almost  to  be  regarded  as  an  atonement  for  every 
species  of  injustice.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  or 
more  alarming,  than  the  prevalence  of  this  way  of  thinking. 
The  great  danger  now  is  from  the  abuse  of  legitimate  power. 
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and  the  corruptions  of  ancient  establishments;  and  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  of  betraying  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  ul- 
timately encouraging  the  return  of  revolution,  is  to  interdict  the 
free  discussion  oi  the  political  errors  and  crimes  that  may  still 
afflict  the  world — though  Bonaparte  has  disappeared  from  the 
scene.     The  enormities  of  the  restored  Spanish  government 
have  fortunately  been  too  great  to  admit  of  any  palliation. 
The  elisors  of  the  same  family  in  France  are  less  flagrant  in- 
deed, and  far  more  excusable;  but  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree 
dangerous  to  shut  either  our  eyes  or  our  mouths  with  regard  to 
them.    Nor  can  we  conceive  any  thing  more  ti*uly  ominous  to 
English  liberty  itself,  than  the  prevalence  of  a  doubt  whether 
Englishmen  have  a  right  to  publish  their  opinions  upon  the 
faults  and  errors  of  foreign  governments,  and  in  particular  to 
point  out  to  their  countrymen  the  defects  or  mal-administration 
of  the  government  of  France; — a  topic,  the  discussion  of  which 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  popular  and  perpetual,  and 
(>roductive  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  this  country. 

Though  we  think  it  right,  however,  to  protest  for  this  liber- 
ty whenever  we  may  see  cause  to  exercise  it,  we  do  not  propose 
at  present  to  enter  at  any  length  into  that  subject.  Nor  hav(j  we 
referred  to  the  work  before  us  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing any  of  the  matters  of  controversy  which  it  suggests  in 
abundance;  as  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of 
the  important  facts  which  it  discloses.  The  author,  we  think, 
has  by  far  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  French  vii*tue  and  im- 
perial sincerity.  But  at  present  we  shall  not  argue  these  or  any 
other  points  with  him.  We  wish  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
very  interesting  narrative  which  the  work  contains. 

This  narrative  may  be  divided  into  three  j>eriods, — the 
last  week  of  the  king's  first  reign, — the  hundred  days  of  his 
successor, — and  the  final  abdication  of  Bonaparte,  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

No  one  who  contemplates  the  state  of  France  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  who  remembers  the  opinion  uniformly' 
manifested  in  her  greatest  distresses,  and  recognized  by  the  al- 
lies at  Chatillon  in  1814,  can  believe  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
was  recalled  by  the  affection  or  desire  of  the  people  of  France. 
Although  indications  of  such  a  wish  were  perceptible  in  the 
soutli,  where  the  royalists  have  always  had  the  majority,  yet 
nothing  like  a  national  will  was  manifested;  and  in  Paris,  the 
city  above  all  others  where  '  bread  and  shows'  have  the  most 
effect,  that  novelty  was  so  little  coveted  or  expected,  that  the 
restoration  was  notoriously  effected  without  any  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  No  popular  enthusiasmbi  no  loyal  ef- 
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fusions,  no  Bourbon  standard  even — intimated  the  general  wish 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  assembled  to  decide  on  the  fate  of 
France.  A  few  ladies  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germaine,  with 
white  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  and  the  cries  of  fifty  ur- 
chins in  the  Place  dc  Louis  Quinze,  was  all  the  demonstration 
of  regard  for  the  exiled  family  which  Mons.  de  Talleyrand 
could  exhibit  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  induce  him  to  sup- 
port the  Bourbon  cause.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  declaration  of  that  minister,  with  respect  to 
that  important  crisis,  is  perfectly  authentic,  namely,  that '  the 
people  were  unwilhng — the  legislature  alarmed — the  allies  in- 
credulous; that  the  senate  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive  the 
king  by  the  promise  of  a  constitution — the  popular  feelings  al- 
layed, by  the  bargain  with  the  regicides;  and,  lasdy,  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  over-persuaded  bv  his  arguments,  and  by  the 
concerted  demonstration  above  alluded  to.' 

But  although  a  miserable  manoeuvre  thus  succeeded  in 
placing  the  exiled  family  on  the  throne;  yet  the  positive  advan- 
tages conceded  to  France  in  consequence  of  its  adoption  of  that 
dynasty — the  cessation  of  a  power  become  odious  from  its 
abuse — the  prospect  of  peace,  and  renewed  commercial  inter- 
course with  all  naftions,  together  with  the  fatigue  of  all  parties, 
afforded  to  a  wise  monarch  many  chances  of  preserving  a 
throne  which  he  had  reascended  by  a  sort  of  miracle. 

Our  author,  in  letters  V.  and  VI.,  inquires  how  these 
chances  were  improved,  and  traces  the  conduct  of  the  restored 
sovereign — his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  act  which  recalled  him 
to  the  throne — his  renunciation  of  the  title  decreed  to  him  by 
the  senate,  of  the  6th  of  April — 'his  silly  enumeration  of  the 
19  years  during  which  he  had  reigned  over  his  kingdom  in 
partibus  infiddiuw? — his  mention  oi  the  prince  regent  of  Eng- 
land and  of  his  own  rights,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  his 
people  in  his  earliest  proclamations — his  disputed  election — 
his  violations  of  the  charter  ociroye  to  his  people — and,  lastly, 
the  tone  and  character  of  his  court  and  government,  defama- 
tory of  the  revolution  to  which  he  succeeded,  and  offensive  to 
the  habits,  character,  and  interests,  of  the  nation  he  ruled 
over. 

With  an  attention  to  dates  and  particulars,  infinitely  valu- 
able in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  our  author  cites  the  several 
violations  of  the  charter  by  the  king;  and  as  almost  any  one  of 
them  would  have  been  construed  into  a  virtual  abdication,  had 
it  been  committed  by  our  sovereign,  notwithstanding  that  he 
reigns,  as  w^U  ae  the  king  of  France,  by  the  grace  of  God. 
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these  violations  must,  in  fairness  to  the  rebellious  people  of 
that  country,  be  deliberately  examined. 

1 .  The  first  regarded  the  freedom  of  religious  habits;  and 
in  the  face  of  the  5th  and  68th  articles,  (the  ni'st  of  which  se- 
cures to  every  worship  the  same  protection,  and  the  second  es- 
tablishes the  civil  code,  and  the  laws  actually  existing,  not  * 
contrary  to  the  charter,)  an  ordinance  enforced  the  disconti- 
nuance of  labour — shut  the  shops  on  Sundays  and  holidays — 
and  commanded  that  all  individuals^  of  every  religion^  should 
rigidly  renew  the  observances  formerly  insisted  on  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  holy  sacrament. 

2.  On  the  10th  June,  contrary  to  the  8th  article,  which 
proclaims  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  censorship  is  established/. 

3.  By  royal  ordinances,  of  the  15th  June  and  15th  July, 
jhe  recruitment  of  the  king's  guard  is  fixed,  which,  by  the  12th 
article,  was  expressly  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  le- 
gislature at  large. 

4.  On  the  21st  June,  a  high  commission  court,  for  the 
trial  of  public  functionaries  is  established,  contrary  to  the  63d 
article,  which  says — '  There  cannot  be  created  any  extraor- 
dinary commission  or  tribunal.' 

5.  On  the  27th  June  is,  violated  the  5th  article  of  the 
charter,  declaring  the  legislative  power  to  reside  in  the  king, 
peers,  and  deputies; — an  impost  law  of  the  year  12,  regulating 
port  duties,  is  annulled  by  the  royal  authority. 

6.  On  the  16th  December,  contrarv  to  the  69th  article, 
the  officers  of  all  ranks,  and  military  aaministrators  not  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  those  absent  on  leave,  are  reduced  to  half- 
pay. 

7.  On  the  30th  July,  a  royal  military  school  is  establish- 
ed, giving  to  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  the  enjoyment  of  those 
advantages  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the  edict  of  1 75 1  • 

*  One  hundred  years  of  previous  nobility  were  necessary  to 
procure  admission  for  any  pupil  of  this  ancient  school;  and  this 
drew  at  once  a  line  between  the  old  and  new  noblesse,  in  opposition 
to  the  3d  article  of  the  charter,  which  made  all  employs,  civil  and 
military,  equally  open  tp  all  Frenchmen.'     Vol.  I.  p.  88. 

8.  The  court  of  cassation  was  re-organized  by  the  king, 
^aontrary  to  the  59th  article  of  the  charter. 

9.  The  1 1th  article  was  violated  in  the  expulsion  of  fif- 
Jteen  members  of  the  institute. 

10.  The  impost  upon  the  provision  of  judges  upon  letter^ 
q{  administration,  apd  upon  journals  by  the  cbanceUor,  with* 
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out  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  violated  the  4Sth  article  di 
the  charter. 

Now,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  answer  can  be  given 
to  those  charges,  by  the  monarch  '  who  never  promised  in 
vain.'  But  even  these,  according  to  our  author,  were  feeble 
in  their  effect,  compared  with  the  incessant  industry  of  the 
king,  his  family,  and  his  court,  in  separating  his  interests  from 
those  of  New  France.  We  shall  extract  some  passagefs,  which 
give,  at  once,  a  specimen  of  our  author's  style,  and  an  account 
of  various  attacks  made  up(jn  the  people,  in  as  far  as  regards 
the  army,  their  religions  habits,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  country. 

1  •  The  sixth  letter  details  the  pretensions  of  the  Mobles 
and  the  priests,  and  the  sanction  given  to  them  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  cdui't.  The  former  protested  against  the  constitu- 
tional charter.  The  king,  on  the  4th  June,  expressed  a  wish 
to  restore  the  unsold  national  property  to  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors; and  his  minister,  in  his  speech  proposing  the  law,  speaks 
openly  of '  the  sacred  inviolable  rights  which  those  who  have 
followed  the  right  line  must  have  in  the  properties,  of  which, 
by  the  revolutionary  form,  they  had  been  despoiled.' 

<  When  the  fears  of  the  king  and  his  friends  extorted,  during 
the  march  of  Napoleon,  some  attempts  at  justice,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  to  examine  into  the  peti- 
tions lying  unpresented  in  the  parliament  offices.  Aniongst  them 
were  discovered  nearly  three  hundred,  which  had  been  kept  back 
by  the  abb6  Montesquieu,  fronft  individuals  complaining  that  they 
had  been  refused  absolution  by  their  priests,  on  account  of  being 
possessors  of  national  properties.  The  restitution  of  these  pro- 
perties was  thus  made  the  sine  qua  non  of  salvation;  and,  indeed,  at 
Savenay,  on  the  Lower  Loire,  a  sermon  was  preached  on  the  5tl^ 
of  March,  in  which  the  audience  were  told,  that  those  who  did  not 
return  "  their  own"  to  the  nobles  and  to  the  cures,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  monks,  should  have  the  lot  of  Jezebel,  and  should 
be  devoured  by  dog.s.'     1.  96. 

The  fear  entertained  of  the  encroachments  of  the  priests, 
IS  thus  powerfully  depicted. 

<  The  latter  played  their  usual  part— -God  forgive  them!  From 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  grand  almoner,  corres- 
ponding wit!)  the  bishop  of  Orthosia  at  Rome  to  procure  a  bull  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Gallican  church,  down  to  the  wretch- 
ed cure  of  St.  Roch,  refusing  sepulture  to  his  ancient  hostess 
Mademoiselle  Raucour.  With  the  return  of  the  Sfiitumian  scep- 
tre of  the  Bourbons,  religion  was  also  to  revisit  France,  so  long  dc^ 
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prlved  of  the  consolation  of  continuing  the  Levitical  law.  The 
professors  of  arts  and  arms,  the  scientific  sons  of  the  impious  in- 
stitute, having  eaten  and  drunk,  and  played  their  fill,  yielded  up 
the  stage  to  the  linsey-woolsey  brothers  of  a  more  decently  wan- 
ton court,  and  its  re-invigorated  retainers.  Sixty  covers,  spread 
daily  at  the  Thuilleries,  kept  alive  the  gratitude,  and  the  zeal  of 
as  many  champions  of  God  and  the  king,  wliose  brethren  of  the 
departments,  inhaled,  at  a  distance,  the  steams  of  the  royal  refec- 
tory. The  court  carpenter  preferred  his  useless  block  from  a 
scarecrow  to  a  saint;— the  wax-chandlers  contemplated  the  inevi- 
lable  re-illumination  of  all  the  extinguished  candlesticks  of  every 
shrine;— days  and  nights,  all  the  gates  of  all  the  churches  were  ex- 
panded, whilst  their  rival  shops  were  shut.  Relics  rattled  together 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  capital,  to  be  re-adjusted  and  re-en- 
shrined by  a  second  St.  Louis.  But  the  king  might  have  given 
their  daily  bread  to  his  sixty  priests, — he  might  have  said  his 
thousand  masses,— he  might  have  devoted  his  France  to  the  Vir- 
gin— or  grubbfed  up  his  brother's  bones;-— his  Antigone  might 
have  shut  the  Sunday  shops,  or  even  have  gone  the  greater  length 
of  forbidding  the  masquerade  of  the  mi-careme  (dangerous  as  re- 
fusing both  bread  and  shows  at  once  must  be  to  modem  Rome;) 
she  might  cherish  the  town  of  Nismes,  and  its  vow  of  a  silver 
baby  for  God  Almighty,  as  the  lure  and  promised  reward  of  her 
conception  of  a  Man  Child.  These  offences  might  have  been  for- 
gotten, or  been  condemned  to  ridicule,  with  the  gaiters  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  the  English  bonnet  of  madame;  but  when  the  people,  in 
the  pious  propensities  of  the  new  court,  foresaw  the  re-investiture 
of  the  clergy,  when  they  saw  the  bams  re-building,  which  were 
to  receive  a  portion  of  their  own  bread,  and  the  weryjluctua  decu- 
manua  of  ancient  despotism,  the  fatal  tenth  wave  about  to  burst 
vpon  their  heads,  the  religion  of  the  royal  family  being  likely  to 
prove  so  chargeable,  could  then  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  be  visited  only  with  contempt.  In  Paris,  the  decent  piety 
of  the  king  excited  only  a  smile,  while  the  sombre  superstition  of 
the  duchess  inspired  a  more  serious  disgust;  but  in  several  of  the 
departments,  the  triumphant  clergy  being  more  than  suspected  of 
a  conspiracy  ag^ainst  the  manners,  feelings,  and  properties  of  the 
people,  had,  in  conjunction  with  their  coadjutors  the  nobles^  ex- 
cited a  hatred  which  was  in  daily  danger  of  breaking  out  into  acts 
of  violence.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  mass  of  nobles,  in  many  pro- 
vinces, are  indebted  for  their  lives  to  the  retum  of  Napoleon,  who, 
by  removing  the  fears  of  the  lower  classes,  has  also  laid  asleep 
their  revenge.  Lord  Chesterfield  might  fairly  say,  that  a  man  is 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  wearing  a  blaek  coat;  but 
when  that  colour  denotes  a  class  of  persons  at  variance  with,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  interests  and  habits  of  the  communi- 
ty, we  must  not  be  surprised  that  it  should  be  at  first  unpopular, 
and  at  last  proscribed.'     I.  p.  IQ3. 
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2,  Tlic  army.   After  commenting  upon  the  breach  of  the 
charter  regarding  their  pay,  our  author  says 


« It  was  eisy  to  see  that  the  part  of  the  king's  conduct  which 
required  the  utmost  prudence,  was  the  treatment  of  the  army, 
which,  in  France,  is  more  national,  both  by  its  constitution,  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
great  majority  of  all  the  male  population  having  served  at  some 
time  or  other,  sympathize  with  tlie  character  and  fortune  of  a 
corps  to  which  they  consider  themselves  as  still  in  some  mea- 
sure attached;  and  by  a  happy  complacence,  ^xing  their  recollec- 
tions only  on  the  j^lories,  without  counting  the  disasters  of  "their 
brethren  in  arms,  look  upon  the  soldiery  as  the  repositories  of  their 
honour,  as  the  representatives,  as  the  last  hope  of  their  country/ 
I.  p.  83. 

Ho  then  recites  the  campaign  of  1814,  and  the  admira- 
tion it  excited. 

<  In  short,  the  French  considered  the  honour  of  their  armies 
untarnished  by  the  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1814;  and  they  were 
therefore  inclined  to  contemplate  the  reduction  of  their  pay  and 
force  as  a  treason  of  the  restored  family,  in  unison  with  their  whole 
system  and  with  their  declared  wish  to  efface  from  the  memory  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  the  page  of  history,  all  the  twenty-five 
years  of  misfortunes;  or,  in  other  words,  the  triumphs  of  republican 
and  imperial  France. 

'  At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  patriotic  and  thinking 
persons,  who  would  have  found  some  excuse  for  this  step,  in  the 
poverty  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  supporting  an 
army  calculated  for  forty-four  millions  of  subjects,  in  a  kingdom 
reduced  to  a  population  of  twenty-eight  millions — had  there  not 
been  repeated  proofs  of  profusion  in  other  instances,  and  had  not 
the  restored  family  betrayed,  in  many  ways,  a  settled  disregard  of 
this  great  national  body.  Every  saloon  in  Paris  abounds  with  sto- 
ries of  the  insults  and  the  vulgar  pleasantries  of  the  duke  of  Berri> 
addressed  to  many  officers  of  distinguished  merit.  Does  he  inquire 
of  one,  in  what  campaign  he  served?  and  is  told  "  in  all;"— In  what 
capacity?  "  Aid-de-camp  to  the  emperor:" — he  tunis  upon  his 
heel  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  the  officer  is  noticed  no  more. 
Does  he  learn  from  another  that  he  has  served  twenty-five  years? 
"  Vingt-cinq  ans  de  brigandage,"  is  his  reply.  Do  the  old  guard 
displease  that  great  commander  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  in  per- 
forming some  manoeuvre?  They  are  told  that  they  must  go  to 
England  and  learn  their  exercise.  Lastly)  is  a  colonel  to  be  de- 
graded? the  duke  of  Berri.  tears  off  bis  epaulets  with  his  own  hand 
— another  time  he  strikes  a  soldier  upon  the  parade.  The  Swiss 
reginients  return  to  the  Thuilleries;  but,  in  addition  to  this  foreign 
guard,  six  thousand  nobles,  the  very  old,  and  the  very  young,  trick- 
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^  out  in  fancy  dresses^  which  draw  down  the  fatal  curse  of  ridl^ 
cule,  compose  a  household  force,  the  laughter  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  envy  of  the  army.  The  old  imperial  guard  outrageously  ba- 
nished from  the  capital,  and  suddenly  recalled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ministry  of  marshal  Soult,  are  scarcely  on  their  route  towards 
Paris,  when  fresh  jealousies  create  fresh  orders,  and  the  indignant 
victims  are  marched  back  to  their  quarters.  Certain  Chouan  chiefs 
are  sent  into  Brittany,  and  there  distribute  decorations  and  recom- 
penses to  those  rebels,  whom  the  armies  had  routed  and  quelled. 
Another  Chouan  lays  a  plan  for  enrolling  a  sort  of  sacred  battalion 
against  the  plots  of  the  army;  and  though  apparently  prosecuted 
for  this  treason,  is  never  punished.  Lastly,  the  invaders  of  France^ 
destroyed  by  the  army  at  Quiberon,  are  to  have  a  monument  raised 
on  the  "spot,  as  a  perpetual  commemoration  of  their  loyalty,  and 
the  treason  of  the  troops  by  whom  they  fell.  The  apologists  and 
defeni^crs  of  the  king  lament  and  admit  the  imprudencies  I  have 
just  detailed.  Connected  with  this  debasement  of  the  army,  was 
the  suppression  of  the  establishments  for  the  female  orphans  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  which  the  king  was,  however,  obliged  to  re- 
store, and  the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  the  invalids; — add  to  this, 
also,  the  evident  attempt  to  degrade  the  decoration  of  the  legion, 
by  the  pi'ofusion  with  which  the  crosses  were  granted  to  the  lowest 
agents  of  government,  even  tQ  the  clerks  of  the  post-office,  and  the 
care  with  which  the  higher  ministers  laid  them  aside.  The  de- 
ductions drawn  from  this  conduct,  were  most  unfavourable  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  military,  nor  of 
tlie  nation,  that  the  honourable  existence  of  the  French  army  was 
considered  as  incompatible  with  the  system  of  the  new  court.' 
I.  p.  84. 

*  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  the  reduction  of  the  army 
was  scarcely  so  unpopular,  as  the  attempt  to  new  model  it,  by  re- 
newing the  regiments,  and  chiefly  by  the  appointment  of  nearly  five 
thousand  officers,  either  old  emigrants  or  young  nobles,  totally  de- 
void of  all  military  character  or  merit.  The  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional colours,  and  the  adoption  of  the  flag  of  La  Vendee,  though 
it  afflicted  the  nation,  'was  more  particularly  affecting  to  the  army, 
who  saw  in  this  step  the  same  determination  to  tear  from  them  all 
memorial  of  their  former  existence.  The  imperial  guard  burnt 
their  eagles,  and  drank  their  ashes;  some  regiments  concealed,  and 
all  regretted  their  cockades.  The  friends  of  the  court  affected  to 
consider  the  mere  change  of  a  flag  as  a  trifle;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
experience,  did  not  recollect,  that  nothing  is  a  trifle  to  which  any 
importance,  however  imaginary,  is  attached  by  a  whole  nation. 
They  showed,  that  the  king  was  determined  to  illegitimize  all 
proceedings,  as  he  had  said  in  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  as  far 
back  as  the  assembly  of  the  states-general— ay,  even  his  own;  or 
that  he  forgot  that  he  had  worn  the  tri-coloured  cockade  himself, 
from  the  I  Uh  of  July  1789  to  the  2lst  of  June  1792.'    I.  p.  87. 
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But,  above  all,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  cvci-y  thine, 
and  of  every  person  appertaining  to  the  revolution,  is  well 
portrayed  in  the  following  passage — 

*  It  may  be  only  justice  to  charge  many  of  the  follies  of  the 
last  short .  reign  upon  a  weaii,  discordant  administration;  but  this 
consideration,  although  it  may  diminish  the  personal  culpability  of 
the  king,  does  not  prove  that  the  people  were  wrong  in  judging  him 
unfit  to  reign.  He  might  have  chosen  his  ministers  amongst  their 
friends;  he  might  have  thrown  himself  into  their  arms;— whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  on  many  occasions,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  look- 
ing upon  them  in  some  sort  as  the  accomplices  or  immediate  ac- 
tors in  his  brother's  murder:  for,  not  content  with  excluding  from 
public  duties,  such  as  had  actually  been  concerned  in  that  deed, 
he  took  care  to  refresh  at  every  opportunity,  his  indignant  abhor- 
rence ag^nst  the  act,  which,  whether  of  justice  or  vengeance,  was 
at  least  national,  and  which,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  pride  or  the  repose  of  all  Frenchmen,  either  to  justify  or 
forget.  Louis  began  his  reign,  by  saying  mass  for  the  soul  of  his 
brother; — he  next  instituted  a  fete  similar  to  that  of  the  day, 
"  when  every  sovereign  in  Europe  rises  with  a  crick  in  his  neck;" 
and  he  quoted  the  example  of  Charles  II.  as  a  worthy  precedent 
for  his  proceeding.  Little  doubt  have  I,  but  that  his  ministers,  at 
least,  would  have  liked  to  complete  the  parallel.  Camot  and 
Fouche  would  have  looked  as  well  in  an  execution  list  as  Harri- 
son and  Cooke. — Then  was  performed  the  last  office  of  paternal 
piety,  by  this  bone-collecting  court.  Between  these  acts,  there 
yms  a  perpetual  playing  off  of  court  horrors  and  antipathies,  at  the 
very  sound  or  smell  of  regicide.  The  coaches  of  tlie  king  never 
drove  over  the  ^<  Place  de  Louis  Quinze,"  because  in  that  square 
his  brother  lost  his  head;  as  little  would  the  royal  family  walk  upon 
the  terrace  of  the  Seine  raised  by  Napoleon,  for  that  commanded  a 
view  of  the  same  fatal  spot.  ,  The  duchess  of  Angouleme  never 
looked  at  a  Parisian  crowd  without  shuddering,  as  if  beholding  the 
children  and  champions  of  revolution.  If  at  the  Thuilleries  she 
saw  a  lady  of  the  imperial  court,  she  passed  over  on  the  other  side. 
Her  jealousy  descended  upon  the  children  of  those  that  had  hated 
her  father;  and  from  this  jealousy  the  representative  of  the  Orleans 
branch  of  the  royal  family  was  by  no  means  exempt.  The  man- 
ners of  this  prince,  tinctured  with  the  kindness  and  facility  gene- 
rally acquired  by  a  variety  of  fjgrtune  and  experience,  the  educa- 
tion he  had  received  in  the  arms  as  it  were  of  the  republic,  the 
fate  of  his  father  which  conferred  upon  him  the  fraternity  of  a  com- 
mon  crime;  all  these  considerations  endeared  him  to  the  French, 
and  drew  upon  him  the  suspicion  and  the  hatred  of  the  court, 
which  arose  at  last  to  a  height  so  indecent  and  ridiculous,  that  the 
court  confessor,  in  his  sermon  at  St.  Dennis,  over  the  interment  of 
the  royal  bones,  took  the  opportunity  of  what  is  called  in  our  ver- 
nucular,  preaching  at  the  duke  of  OrleanS|.  who  was  twice  or  thrice 
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lempted  to  rise  and  leave  the  church.  The  court  at  the  Palais 
royal  became  too  well  attended.  I  hear  that  it  was  shut  by  a  pro* 
posal  coming  from  his  majesty.'     I.  p.  174. 

We  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  anecdote  relating  to  a 
plot  proposed  to  the  duke  of  Urleans,  and  disclosed  by  that 
prince  to  the  king,  does  not  appear  to  us  probable,  and  at  any 
rate  ought  not  to  have  been  inserted  by  our  author,  upon  such 
information  as  disappointment  and  jealousy  are  too  likely  to 
have  furnished  upon  such  a  subject. 

The  6«h  letter  contains  a  concise  and  interesting  account 
of  the  progress  of  Napoleon  firom  Porto  Ferrajo  to  raris;  and 
the  8th  describes  the  royal  court  in  its  expiring  moments. 

A  question,  by  no  means  uninteresting,  suggests  itself  at 
the  close  of  this  period,  viz.  Whether  a  successiul  resistance 
could  have  been  made  at  any,  and  at  what  moment^  to  the  ad- 
vance of  Napoleon.  It  is  manifest,  wc  think,  from  the  facts 
and  observations  contained  in  this  work,  and  from  subsequent 
events,  that  neither  the  popularity  of  Napoleon  with  the  people, 
nor  the  attachment  of  the  army,  would  of  themselves  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  him  so  conspicuous  a  triumph  over  a  rival  in 
possession  of  the  crown  and  the  capital.  If  any  one  will  call 
to  mind  the  opprobrious  usage  Bonaparte  met  with  but  one 
year  before  in  the  very  provinces  which  now  hailed  his  return, 
he  will  be  convinced  that  hatred  to  the  royal  house  which  now 
governed  th^m,  rather  than  attachment  to  their  ancient  chiefs 
obtained  from  the  people  of  France  their  ready  acquiescence  in 
his  designs. — The- existence  of  a  previous  conspiracy  in  his 
favour  is  no  longer  asserted;  and  the  government  of  France  has 
ineffectually  attempted  to  give  the  colour  of  such  a  charge  to 
any  one  of  tbe  trials  which  have  already  taken  place  at  Paris. 
As  to  the  army,  it  is  notorious  that  their  allegiance  had  been 
offered  to  other  persons,  and  that  the  conspiracy  of  Drouet 
and  Lefevre  Desnouettes,  (the  only  one  which  broke  out  du- 
ring the  eleven  months,)  had  not  only  no  connexion  with  Bo- 
naparte, but  had  avowedly  another  chief  in  view.  By  com- 
paring dates,  it  will  be  found  that  neither  did  the  commanders 
swerve,  nor  the  regiments  revolt,  until  the  conviction  of  the 
perfidy  and  imbecifity  of  the  government  which  they  had  serv- 
ed when  it  most  needed  their  assistance,  had  become  irresisti- 
ble in  the  whole  body.  It  is  true  the  disgust  was  universal; 
but,  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  approachmg  danf;er,  the  lea- 
ders of  the  constitutional  opposition,  among  whom  our  author 
particularly  cites  M.  Constant  and  the  author  of  the  Censeur^ 
ralljied  round  the  throne,  from  a  conviction,  no  doubt,  that  li- 
Herty  had  more^  to  fearfromthQ  power  of  Napoleon,  tban  from 
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ihc  feebleness  of  the  Bourbons;  and,  in  the  hope  of  profitinj^ 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  sovereign,  to  extend  the  rights,  andtc^ 
confirm  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Wise  and  liberal  councils  were  undoubtedly  recommend- 
ed; and  the  unimjKjachable  virtue  of  Lafayette  and  D'Argen- 
3on  was  offered  to  mediate  between  the  king  and  his  people. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  this  reconciliation  would 
then  have  been  an  available  defence,  but  there  is  no  question, 
that  although  a  seeming  acquiescence  was  given  in  the  councils 
proposed,  and  although  the  king  was  made  to  appear  eager  to 
embrace  a  constitutional  system,  yet  no  act  of  popular  concilia- 
tion — no  symptom  of  repentance  appeared. — Chateaubriand 
pi*ayed — and  Lally  Tollendal  wept — and  Laine  recanted;  but 
the  insincerity  and  weakness  of  the  court  counteracted  the  ef- 
fect of  their  protestations,  and  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  their 
more  able  and  patriotic  supporters.  With  us,  indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  doubt,  whether  the  priests  and  nobles,  and, 
in  general,  those  who  surrounded  the  person  of  the  monarch, 
did  not,  upon  calculation,  prefer  flight,  and  the  chance  of  re- 
turn with  foreign  arms,  to  such  a  reconciliation  with  the  peo- 
ple as  would  have  alone  secured  its  co-operation  in  that  ter- 
rible crisis.  There,  are,  however,  among  those  who  displayed 
the  most  noble  energy  in  that  moment,  persons  eminently  qua- 
lified to  satisfy  the  world  upon  those  transactions;  and  to  them 
we  look  with  confidence  for  a  narrative,  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  which  demanded  liberty,  and  of  the  courts 
which  hated  it  too  much  to  purchase  its  own  safety  at  such  a 
price. 

In  the  night  of  the  19th  of  March,  the  king  leaves  his  ca- 
pital; and,  on  the  following  evening,  Napoleon  arrives. 

*  Paris,  on  the  entry  of  Napoleon,  presented  but  a  mournful 
spectacle.  The  crowd  which  went  out  to  meet  the  emperor,  re- 
mained in  the  outskirts  of  the  city;  the  shops  were  shut— 410  one 
appeared  at  the  windows — the  Boulevards  were  lined  with  a  mul- 
titude collected  about  the  many  mountebanks,  tumblers,  &c.  which, 
for  the  two  last  days,  had  been  placed  there  in  grreater  numbers 
than  usual  by  the  police,  in  order  to  divert  the  populace.  There 
was  no  noise,  nor  any  acclamations;  a  few  low  murmurs  and  whis- 
pers were  alone  heard,  when  the  spectators  of  these  open  shows 
turned  round  to  look  at  the  string  of  six  or  eight  carriages,  which 
preceded  the  imperial  troops.  The  regiments  then  passed  along, 
and  cff  ied  out,  vive  Tempereur; — not  a  word  from  any  one.  They 
tried  the  more  popular  and  ancient  exclamation,  vive  Bonaparte; — 
all  still  silent.  The  patience  of  the  dragoons  was  exhausted;  some 
brandished  their  swords,  others  drew  their  pistols,  and  rode  into 
the  alleys,  amidst  the  people,  exclaiming, «  Crie  done,  viv^  Tem- 
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pcreurl'  but  the  crowd  only  gave  way,  and  retreated,  without  ut- 
tering a  word."    I.  p.  179. 

Time  it  is^that  although  the  Bourbons  fled  from  their  pa- 
lace, unpitied  and  unregretted,  yet  the  return  of  the  adventurer 
was  marked  by  gloom,  and  he  was  saluted  by  fewer  acclama- 
tions than  had  greeted  him  in  the  smallest  town.  Yet  it  was 
difficult  to  say,  that  ihe  royalist  faction  was  the  predominant 
one  in  Paris;  for  never  did  a  sovereign  receive  less  consolation 
than  did  Louis,  when  he  invited  the  national  guard  to  defend 
his  faithful  city.  But  passion  had  since  given  way  to  reflection* 
The  fugitive  aynasty  appeared  by  its  weakness  to  offer  more 
satisfactory  chiances  to  the  lovers  of  freedom,  than  the  return 
of  a  conqueror,  strengthened  by  a  popularity  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  stranger,  and  who,  by  the  unauthorized  resump- 
tion of  a  tide  whidi  he  had  forfeited,  and  by  the  violent  tenor 
of  his  proclamations  from  Lyons,  seemed  to  seek  the  recovery 
of  his  throne,  in  the  same  spirit  which  had  formerly  deprived 
him  of  it. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  into  any  detail  of  the 
public  acts  of  that  short  lived  reien,  or  following  our  author  in 
those  numerous  disquisitions  with  which  he  has,  we  think, 
somewhat  overloaded  the  narrative  of  that  interesting  period* 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  style,  rather  wordy  and  diouse — his 
arrangement  prejudicial  to  the  story — and  an  eagerness  of  opi- 
nion, rather  dangerous  in  the  historian,  are  amply  compensated 
by  the  able  and  nonest  spirit  of  his  political  views,  and,  above 
ail,  by  his  industrious  and  impartial  relation  of  the  measures  and 
faults  of  the  imperial  government,  during  the  hundred  days  of 
its  duration.  The  usurpation  of  power — the  return  to  despotic 
passions — the  appeal  to  public  feeling  and  national  vanity  on 
the  part  of  the  monarch — the  menial  vassalage  and  submission 
of  a  corrupt  aristocracy — the  crouching  repentance  of  the  an- 
cienne  noblesse  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  resistance  of 
popular  feeling — the  manly  spirit  of  the  public  bodies — the  li- 
cense of  the  press — the  unanimous  devotion  of  literary  men  to 
the  cause  of  liberty — the  republican  spirit,  the  constitutional 
jealousy  of  the  people,  and  the  submission  of  die  crown — the 
desire  of  peace,  even  in  the  army — and  the  general  will  in  the 
nation  to  be  free,  are  alternately  offered  iu  the  great  picture 
which  no  common  industry  or  skill  have  here  presented  to  our 
obsen'ation. 

We  shall  offer  but  ono  or  two  remarks  upon  the  chai'acter 
of  the  government  and  llic  nation,  during  that  unparalleled 
crisis. 

von.  Vitf,  11 
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Confidently  as  we  maintain  the  privilege  of  discussing  the 
character  and  conduct  of  all  those  whd  fill  the  eye  of  the  world, 
and  influence  its  destinies,  we  desire  not  at  all  to  enter  into 
competition  with  those  of  our  contemporaries,  who,  in  a  loath- 
some recapitulation  of  private  vices,  endeavour  to  complete  the 
portrait  which  they  sketch  in  ignorance  and  passion;  nor  can 
wc  admire  their  patriotic  distrust  of  the  national  feeling,  which 
they  seem  to  think  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  adverse  to  a  de- 
feated and  degraded  monarch,  without  heaping  on  his  head 
imputations  of  a  nature  only  to  be  gathered  in  converse  with 
the  basest  of  human  beincs.  For  us  it  is  sufficient  that  he  was 
ambitious,  and  a  hater  of  liberty;  and,  by  all  that  we  can  col- 
lect fi'om  this  work,  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  we 
doubt  whether  his  disposition  was  in  the  smallest  degree  alter- 
ed, in  this  respect,  by  his  year  of  mortification.  Like  many 
others,  connipted  by  high  station,  he  seems  always  to  have 
been  willing  to  extend  the  promise  of  freedom  on  the  peril  of 
the  moment;  but  never  to  have  been  satisfied  of  its  actual  ad- 
vantage to  the  people,  or  of  its  being  compatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  powerful  government.  In  all  the  conversations 
which  he  held  with  the  eminent  persons  then  labouring  to  ex- 
tort from  him  concessions  to  the  people,  he  is  said  to  have  ma- 
nifested a  total  insensibility  on  this  point.  And  in  the  council 
of  state,  held  to  discuss  the  subject  of  confiscation,  he  was  so 
irritated  at  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  crown  of  this  power, 
that  he  exclaimed,  '  Je  vois  bien  cc  que  vous  voulez,  Mes- 
sieurs; mais  cela  ne  sera  pas.  II  faut  encore  le  bras,  le  vieux 
bras  de  I'Empereur! — et  vous  le  sentirez.' 

Neither  had  his  misfortunes  destroyed  that  entire  confi- 
dence in  himself,  nor  that  belief  in  the  superior  intelligence 
which  guided  him,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  share  his 
power.  His  insensibility  to  reproach  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  this  favourite  belief,  which,  indeed,  appears  at  all  time^ 
to  have. relieved  his  conscience  from  the  torment  of  self-accu- 
sation. It  is  reported,  and,  we  believe,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  when  the  suicide  of  Berthier  was  related  to  him  by  one 
of  his  ministers,  he  replied,  '  See  the  power  of  conscience! 
Berthier  left  France  with  his  family,  and  all  his  fortune;  but 
he  had  betrayed  me^  and  he  could  not  survive  it, — while  I  have 
never  for  one  night-  been  deprived  of  sleep!' 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  this 
book,  is  the  account  given  of  the  last  of  the  three  periods  into 
which  we  divided  it^^  m  the  commencement  of  this  article;  and 
it  woidd,  we  presume,  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  more  accurate, 
detailed,  and  impartial  narration  of  the  unparalleled  crisis 
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which  took  place  after  die  return  of  Bonaparte  to  Paris,  than 
is  given  by  this  anonymous  writer,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
eminently  qualified,  by  his  general  accomplishments,  the  op- 
portunities ne  enjoyed,  and  the  time  he  has  since  bad  to  cor- 
rect his  first  impressions,  to  settle  our  belief  as  to  the  leading 
events  of  that  memorable  period.  We  have  already  stated, 
that  there  aroAany  matters  of  opinion  upon  which  we  entirely 
disagree  with  nim;  and  although  we  give  him  credit  for  a  most 
faithful  relation  of  all  the  outward  acts  of  the  French  authori- 
ties during  this  struggle,  wc  must  be  allowed  to  differ  with 
him  in  the  confidence  with  which  it  would  rather  seem  that 
certain  characters  had  inspired  him.  We  own,  that  several  of 
those  persons,  to  whom  our  author  inclines  to  atti'ibute  virtues 
of  a  higher  order,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  feeble  or  treache- 
rous; nor  can  we  join  with  him,  in  attributing  great  merit  to 
Lanjuinais,  the  president  of  an  assembly,  which  is  so  well 
described  in  the  following  passage,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to 
insert  it. 

<  Thus  the  king,  amongst  the  other  benefits  which  must  make 
his  name  dear  to  Frenchmen,  may  join  that  of  having  brought  to 
a  close  the  labours  of  a  representation  as  moderate,  as  enlightened, 
and  as  truly  national,  as  it  is  possible  to  assemble  in  France;  a  re- 
presentation less  tinctured,  perhaps,  than  might  be  expected,  with 
the  faults  incident  to  popular  bodies^— and  developing,  each  day,  in 
circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty  and  danger,  qualities  both 
of  the  head  and  heart,  which  will  reflect  honour  on  their  labours,  and, 
however  unsuccessful,  will  not  be  wholly  lost;  for  they  will  serve 
as  an  incitement  and  example  for  those  whose  future  efforts  shall 
meet  with  a  more  deserved  and  a  better  fate.  The  king  himself, 
as  well  as  his  nation,  must  be  considered  infinitely  their  debtor,  as 
the  resolution  of  the  secret  committee,  on  the  22d  of  June,  com- 
pelled Napoleon  to  abdicate,  and  saved  his  capital,  if  not  his  croMrn. 
It  redounds,  however,  to  their  glory,  that  none  of  them  made  any 
merit  of  this  action,  as  if  performed  in  his  favour,  or  from  any 
other  motive  than. that  of  saving  their  country  from  extremities. 
The  royalists  would  not  have  had  the  requisite  courage,  which,  in 
France,  is  to  be  found  only  amongst  the  friends  of  freedom.  These 
partisans  insult  them  with  surviving  their  functions,  and  ridicule 
M.  Manuel's  quotation  from  Mirabeau,  with  a  spite  which  shows 
how  happy  they  would  have  been  to  witness  the  extirpation  of  the 
patriots.  Their  spirit  has  been  already  sufficiently  displayed. 
They  did  not  die  on  their  curule  chairs,  it  is  true;  but  personal 
exposure  is  rendered  respectable  and  useful  by  the  time  in  which 
it  is  employed.  The  senators  of  Rome  who  were  massacred  by 
Brennus  had  a  very  different  fate  with  posterity  from  those  who 
were  whipped  naked  in  the  squares  by  the  German  Otho,  yet  the 
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courage  of  both  and  their  cause  were  the  same.     The  representa- 
tives would  not  have  been  shot,  but  sent  to  jail."     Vol.  II.  p.  168. 

We  believe  a  raore  accurate  investigation  would  have 
informed  the  writer  of  these  letters,  that  great  suspicion  at- 
taches to  the  character  of  Lanjuinais,  for  having  adjourned 
the  assembly  on  the  7th  of  July,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances 
of  many  of  its  members;  and  by  those  who  hadlcbnerly  most 
confidence  in  his  fidelity,  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  wag 
informed  of  the  determination  to  obstruct  their  reassembling. 
But  the  chief  point  upon  which  we  would  warn  our  readers 
against  the  excessive  charity  of  this  acute  writer,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Fouche,  duke  of  Otranto,  the  real  sovereign  of  France 
during  that  eventful  time^  and  to  whom  he  gives  credit  for  many 
more  virtues  than,  upon  a  fair  examination  of  the  facts,  we  can 
ever  think  him  entitled  to.  His  repeated  reflections  on  this 
subject,  indeed,  and  the  very  prominent  figure  which  the  per- 
sonage in  question  makes  in  this  exti-a ordinary  crisis,  have 
induced  us  to  attempt  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  and  character, 
taken  from  a  pretty  careful  observation  of  his  public  acts 
during  the  manifold  changes  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

He  plunged  into  the  revolution  at  an  early  age;  and,  either 
from  entnusiasm  or  fear,  very  soon  became  attached  to  the 
violent  party  in  the  convention — assisted  it  in  overturning  the 
Girondine  faction — and  finallyexecutcd,  and  boasted  of  having 
executed,  against  that  party  and  the  rovalists  at  Lyons,  cruel- 
ties which  would  have  done  honour  to  ftobespierre  himself,  to 
whose  ruin,  after  the  murder  of  Danton,  he  especially  contri- 
buted, on  the  9th  Themiidor.  From  that  hour,  Fouche  seems 
to  have  sought  reconciliation  with  the  moderate  party, — but  in 
vain.  He  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  jacobins,  expelled  the  con- 
vention,— his  arrest  was  decreed, — and  he  escaped  only  by 
flight.  In  his  concealment,  he  published  an  address  to  the 
convention,  which,  in  place  of  justifying  himself,  accused  that 
assembly  of  having  authorized  and[  provoked  all  the  violent 
measures  of  which  he  had  been  the  organ. 

From  that  period  to  the  year  1 796,  he  was  an  object  of 
suspicion  as  a  terrorist.  Whenever  a  jacobin  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  he  uniformly  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and 
only  reappeared  when  the  attacks  of  the  royalist  party  drove 
the  directory  to  seek  aid  from  the  jacobins.  In  every  such 
crisis,  he  resumed  their  principles,  and  sought  eagerly  for 
employment,  from  which  he  was  only  excludea  by  his  former 
bad  reputation.  In  1797  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Italy — 
reappeared  on  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  and  was  proposed  for 
the  ministry  of  the  police — but  again  rejected;  and  it  was  not 
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wntil  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  directory  in  1798, 
that  he  obtained  that  ministry,  Syeycs  then  prevailed  through 
the  aid  of  the  jacobins,  but  immediately  became  their  enemy; 
— and  Fouche,  who,  as  in  1794,  hoped  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  nation,  gave  to  his  administration  a  very  mild  cha- 
racter, although  he  secretly  protected  the  jacobins,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  wily  di- 
rector. Upon  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  whom  Syeyes  unwil- 
lingly associated  to  his  designs  of  overturning  the  directory, 
Fouche  conducted  himself  with  such  address,  that,  although 
known  to  be  the  friend  of  the  jacobins,  and  himself  under  the 
surveillance  of  Thurot  his  chief  secretary,  who  had  orders  to 
arrest  him  upon  the  first  symptom  of  treachery,  he  outrode  the 
stOTm;  and,  upon  the  1 8tb  Brumaire,  he.  remained  in  office, 
and  without  delay  attached  himself  to  Bonaparte. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  his  repentance  could  manifest 
itself  in  an  efiectual  manner; — the  minister  supported  his  mas- 
ter in  organizing  a  mitigated  despotism;  and,  profiting  by  the 
violence  gf  Bonaparte,  he  obtained  for  himself  the  reputation 
of  a  protector  of  all  parties,  and,  in  spite  of  his  foimer  crimes, 
his  name  became  universally  popular  in  France.  Nothing, 
indeed,  was  so  easy  as  this  manoeuvre  to  those  who  knew  Bo- 
naparte. The  emperor  issued  a  violent  decree — Fouche  made 
the  nature  of  it  known  before  it  was  promulgated — blamed  it 
in  conversation — then  only  half  executed  it. — The  emperor 
was  angry, — ^the  minister  executed  it  entirely: — But,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  was  known  to  have  blamed  it,  and  to  have  re- 
tarded its  execution.  Sometimes,  too,  the  emperor  was  per- 
suaded, in  the  interval,  to  mitigate  its  severity,  so  that,  even 
by  the  delay,  Fouche,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  preserve  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  many  of  his  countrymen. 

Bonaparte  soon  perceived  his  minister's  game; — but  the 
fear  of  his  influence,  and  the  power  of  his  agents,  was  such, 
that  he  did  not  send  him  away  till  the  end  of  three  years. — 
At  last  the  blow  was  struck. — Fouche  quitted  his  first  minis- 
try; and  although  he  had  transported  one  hundred  and  thirty 
republicans  for  a  conspiracy,  in  which  he  declared  they  were 
not  concerned,  and  conducted  to  the  scallbld  four  Frenchmen 
for  a  plot  of  which  he  denied  the  existence, — although  he  had 
let  many  royalists  be  shot,  and  had  banished  many  more, — ^he 
had  universally,  on  his  retirement,  the  character  of  being  u 
stanch  friend  both  of  the  royalists  and  of  the  republicans. 

The  government  of  his  successor,  Rcgnier,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  trial  of  Pichegni  and  Moreau,  and  die  murder 
of  the  duke  d'Enghien.    In  that  season  of  gloom  and  terror, 
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Fouchc  Tvns  again  longed  for;  and  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  his 
suspicions,  found  it  prudent  to  replace  him. — He  continued  to 
pmctise  again  his  old  game — delay — bold  and  mysterious 
conversation — blame  of  his  master's  plans, — which  he  never- 
theless executed,  when  resignation  was  the  alternative. 

In  1810,  Bonaparie  suddenly  abused  him  in  council; 
obliged  him  to  accept  the  government  of  Rome;  thentiismissed 
him  from  the  ministry;  sent  him  from  Paris,  and  arrested  him 
on  the  road.  Fouchc  threatened  discoveries,  and  escaped 
into  banishment  and  obscurity,  where  he  remained  until  the 
first  abdication  of  the  emperor.  Fouche  at  first  dreaded  the 
counter-revolution;  but  seeing  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  possession 
of  the  government,  he  not  only  took  courage,  but  aspired  to 
complete  his  whitewashing,  by  becoming  the  minister  of  Louis 

XVIII. 

His  conduct  during  the  eleven  months  of  that  reign,  was 
conformable  to  this  project.  To  the  patriots,  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  popular  ministry.  To  the  princes,  with 
whom  he  continually  intrigued,  he  promised  the  consolidation 
of  the  monarchy,  as  he  had  effected  that  of  Napoleon,  and 
expressed  sincere  contrition  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  To 
the  jacobins,  he  declared  his  adherence,  and  promoted  their 
projects  and  conspiracies.  His  conversation  was  of  a  piece. 
He  abused  the  Bourbons — then  said  they  might  be  saved  by 
making  him  a  minister; — occasionally  announced  a  plot, — 
which  ne  assured  the  royalists  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  for 
the  sake  of  the  kin^, — and  the  jacobins  to  save  their  heads. 
A  little  treachery  towards  all  parties  heightened  the  zest,  and 
proved  the  authenticity  of  his  communications — and  increased 
the  anxiety  which  was  to  make  his  assistance  valuable. 

When  Napoleon  landed,  Fouche  offered  himself  to  the 
court.  The  princes  negotiated  with  him;  but  after  the  first 
conference,  orders  were  given  to  arrest  him.-«-Some  have 
thought,  that  this  arrest  was  a  stratagem,  to  insure  the  employ- 
ment of  Fouche  by  the  usurper: — ^And  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
mer to  Bonaparte,  and  the  indiscretion  of  the  royalists,  who 
never  ceased  to  co\mt  upon  him,  and  to  quote  the  proofs  of 
I  heir  intelligence  with  him,  might  seem  to  warrant  this  notion; 
but  we  are  more  apt  to  attribute  to  the  habitual  distrust  and 
weakness  of  (hat  family,  an  act  which,  after  all,  could  never 
conceal  from  Napoleon  the  constant  intrigues  of  Fouche  with 
the  discarded  dynasty.  It  is  well  known,  that  he  had  said  to 
one  of  the  emigrating  royalists,  ^Sauvez  le  Monarque — Je 
reponds  de  la  monarchic.'  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  habitual  lightness  of  his  conversation^  which  is  so  greats 
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that  it  is  well  known  that  when  the  duke  of  Wellington  re- 
proached him  with  having  asserted  to  the  chamber,  in  his 
message  from  the  government,  that  the  allies  insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  the  kmg,  and  challenged  him  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  he  replied — ^  Que  voulez  vous  de  plus?  Le 
Roi  n'est-il  pas  dans  son  Palais?    C^cst  tout  ce  quUl  faut.' 

Bonaparte,  dependent  and  timid  as  he  was  at  his  last  re- 
turn, had  no  option  about  employing  Carnot  and  Fouche;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  from  that  moment  became  problemati- 
cal.   On  the  one  hand,  he  used  all  means  to  attach  to  the  im- 
perial government,  all  those  whose  popularity  gave  strength 
to  it.     It  is  equally  certain,  that  if  he  meditated  at  that  time 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  did  not  confide  his  project  to 
those  friends  of  liberty  whom  he  had  rallied  round  the  eagle, 
although  many  of  them  were  his  intimate  friends.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  fail  to  revert  to  his  old  tactics.     In 
conversation,  he  blamed  and  treated  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt the  projects  of  the  emperor,  whose  government,  he  said, 
ran  great  risks.     He  allowed  the  royalists  to  write  such  libels 
as  no  government  can  permit;  and  exhorted  the  republicans 
to  attack,  so  that  his  house  was  the  enemy^s  camp.    He  is 
said  to  have  promoted  the  war  in  La  Vendee;  but  of  this 
charge  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  proof.     After  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  Fouche  was  named  president  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  negociations* 
Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  his  intentions  before,  there 
can  exist  none  as  to  his  conduct  after  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon.   He  alone  acted;  and  managed  to  keep  his  colleagues 
in  a  state  of  entire  subserviency.     They  feared  they  misht 
impede  his  measures  by  acting  without  his  directions;  and  his 
mode  of  paralyzing  their  efforts,  was  to  absent  himself,  when- 
ever measures  were  likely  to  be  proposed  by  any  other  per- 
son.   It  was  known  he  was  gone  to  lord  Wellington; — delay 
was  the  consequence; — and  Fouche  gained  a  day,  which  was 
lost  to  his  country!     Thus  he  got  over  the  time,  from  the  22d 
June  to  the  7th  July,  without  giving  any  explanation  to  his 
colleagues,  nor  to  the  chambers,  nor  even  to  his  intimate 
friends,  whose  lives  were  in  danger  from  his  impenetrable 
silence. 

As  to  th^e  negociations  with  the  allies,  he  had  but  one  pro- 
position to  make — but  one  remedy  for  all  evils; — '  Make  me 
minister — I  answer  for  the  rest.'  He  stipulated  neither  for 
France,  nor  for  her  constitution,  nor  for  individuals — one  sin- 
gle individual  excepted.  To  him,  without  a  doubt,  is  owing  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  without  any  condition  whatsoever. 
Any  other  man  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government,— 
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backed  by  the  national  representation  which  was  devoted  td 
liberty,  and  by  an  army  of  70,000  men,  with  800  pieces  of 
cannon, — by  the  national  guard  well  disposed,  as  their  attach- 
ment to  the  tricolour  has  since  proved, — would  have  saved  the 
liberty  of  his  country  even  with  the  pi*esent  dynasty.  But 
Fouchc  looked  only  to  himself;  and  as  his  first  idea  in  1794 
was  to  recover  the  place  in  society  which  he  had  forfeited  by 
hiscrhnes,  so  his  last  thought  in  181 5' was  reconciliation  with 
the  court  which  he  had  so  grievously  offended.  In  one  word, 
Fouche  having  become  a  rich'  and  important  personage,  under 
the  auspices  of  usurped  dominion,  was  desirous  to  complete 
his  titles  after  the  fashion  of  legitimacy.  Accordingly,  he 
betrayed  his  -country, — abandoned  his  friends, — signed  the 
warrants  for  their  death,  and  the  lists  of  their  proscription, — 
and  succeeded,  as  such  persons  usually  do,  for  a  time.  But 
at  last  he  found  himself  alone  in  the  wilderness  he  had  created* 
He  would  then  have  returned  to  a  better  system;  but  it  was 
too  late.  His  reports  are  eloquent  and  able,  but  they  accele- 
rated his  downfal.  He  was  the  minister  of  Louis  XVIII.; 
but  he  had  been  the  judge  of  Louis  XVI.;  and  he  is  now  wan- 
dering over  the  face  of  the  earth,  perhaps  less  respected  than 
any  one  of  those  whom  he  had,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  de- 
livered to  the  vengeance  of  the  court. 

We  have  not  room  to  comment  upon,  or  to  extract  seve- 
ral passages  which  we  had  marked  of  characteristic  descrip- 
tion, of  which  the  third  letter  affords  an  admirable  specimen; 
and  which,  even  in  that  style,  may  be  advantageously  contrast- 
ed with  certain  quaint,  glaring,  and  elaborate  performances  on 
the  same  subject,  which  have  probably  been  perused,  and  by 
^this  time  nearly  forgotten,  by  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  here, 
indeed,  that  an  exuberant  zeal  in  the  cause  of  political  justice, 
and  somewhat  of  an  excessive  tendency  to  argumentative  dis- 
cussion, have  diversified  the  work  with  dissertations  upon 
congress,  the  slave  trade,  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  indi- 
vidual politicians,  to  a  degree  that  takes  somewhat  from  the 
unity  of  the  design,  and  deprives  the  work  of  that  character 
of  perfect  impartiality  w^hich  ought  always  to  prevail  in  an 
historical  memoir:  but  we  venture  nevertheless  to  affirm,  that 
these  letters  afford  materials  for  the  future  historian,  conside- 
rably more  valuable,  both  as  to  accuracy,  copiousness,  and 
connection,  than  any  other  work  of  the  same  description  which 
the  unparalleled  interest  of  the  subject  has  yet  brought  before 
the  public.  Perhaps  a  less  conscientious  adherence  to  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  communications  actually  made  to 
his  friends  at  the  several  dates,  might  have  improved  the  vo- 
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lume  now  submitted  to  the  world  at  large,  by  suppressing  rca« 
sonings  important  no  doubt  in  themselves,  out,  as  our  author 
must  well  know,  not  very  likely,  however  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, to  guide  the  conduct  of  nations,  even  if  the  same  circum- 
stances  were  to  recur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scrupulous 
and  intrepid  fidelity  of  the  writer  in  narrating  events  which 
refute  his  ovm  predictions, — his  eagerness  to  speculate,  and 
4iis  willingness  to  retract, — his  admiration  converted  to  blame. 
— his  uniform  preference  of  principles  to  persons — ^afford 
pledges  of  undeviating  truth  which  we  have  rarely  witnessed^ 
— and  abundantly  compensate  for  those  defects  of  arrange* 
ment,  and  that  general  looseness  and  difiuseness  of  style, 
which,  in  an  author  of  such  powers,  can  only  be  accounted  foi* 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  now  published,  with Jittle  alteration, 
a  series  of  letters,  actually  written  to  his  private  friends,  with 
the  copiousness  and  carelessness  which  belongs  to  such  com- 
positions. 

The  Wandirer  in  Norway^  with  other  Poems.  Bg  Thomas 
Brown,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer* 
tiiy  of  Edinburgh.    Second  edition.  12fflo«  6«. 

[From  the  New  Monthly  Magtzioe.3 

* 

The  poem  which  gives  a  name  to  this  little  volume  nei- 
ther contams  a  story,  nor  is  descriptive  of  romantic  scenery; 
but  is  simply  the  moral  picture  of  an  impassioned  mind  suffer- 
ing misery  by  having  yielded  to  a  guilty  passion.  The  deli- 
neation, though  strong,  is  far  from  being  ideal,  being  no  other 
than  a  portraiture  of  the  celebrated  Mary  Wollstonecraft  drawn 
from  her  own  letters,  and  the  memoir  of  her  life  published  by 
her  husband.  Dr.  Brown  has  converted  the  history  of  that 
unhappy  woman  to  an  excellent  purpose,  by  showing  the  essen- 
tial importance  of  those  high  principles  of  conduct  which  no 
mind,  however  ardent  in  its  general  admiration  of  virtue,  cart 
abandon  with  impunity,  and  without  the  strength  of  which  no 
powers  are  strong.  Of  the  other  pieces  which  make  up  the 
contents  of  the  book,  by  far  the  most  animated  is  that  ad- 
dressed to  professor  Dugald  Stewart,  with  a  copy  of  Darwin's 
Zoonomia* 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


Observations  oji  the  a/i/ilication  of  coal  gas  to  the  fiurfioses  of  illu- 
mination. By  William  Thomas  Bkande,  F,  R,  S,  L,  and 
E,  Prof,  Chem,  R,  I.  i!fc, 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.] 

The  employment  of  the  gases  evolved  during  the  destructive 
distillaiion  of  common  pit  coal  for  the  illumination  of  streets  and 
houses,  is  a  subject  of  such  intrinsic  and  increasing  importance, 
as  to  render  some  account  of  its  progress  and  improvement,  a 
proper  subject  of  discussion  in  this  Journal. 

That  coal  evolves  a  permanently  elastic  and  imilammable  aeri- 
form fluid  seems  first  to  have  been  experimentally  ascertained  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton,  and  a  brief  account  of  his  discovery  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1739.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  paper.  "  I  got  some  coal,  and 
distilled  it  in  a  retort  in  an  open  fire.  At  first  there  came  over 
only  phlegm,  afterwards  a  black  oil^  and  then  likewise  a  sfiirit 
arose,  which  I  could  no  ways  condense;  but  it  forced  my  lute,  or 
broke  my  glasses.  Once  when  it  had  forced  my  lute,  coming 
close  thereto  in  order  to  try  to  repair  it,  I  observed  that  the  spirit 
which  issued  out,  caught  fire  at  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  con- 
tinued burning  with  violence  as  it  issued  out  in  a  stream,  which  I 
blew  out  and  lighted  again  alternately,  for  several  times.  I  then 
had  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could  save  any  of  this  spirit,  in  order  to 
which  I  took  a  turbinated  receiver,  and  putting  a  candle  to  the 
pipe  of  the  receiver  whilst  the  spirit  arose,  I  observed  that  it 
catched  flame,  and  continued  burning  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
though  you  could  not  discern  what  fed  the  flame.  I  then  blew  it 
out,  and  lighted  it  again  several  times;  after  which  I  fixed  a 
bladder,  squeezed  and  void  of  air,  to  the  pipe  of  the  receiver. 
The  oil  and  phlegm  descended  into  the  receiver,  but  the  spirit 
still  ascending  blew  up  the  bladder.  I  then  filled  a  good  many 
bladders  therewith,  and  might  have  filled  an  inconceivable  num- 
ber more,  for  the  spirit  continued  to  rise  for  several  hours,  and 
filled  the  bladders  almost  as  fast  as  a  man  could  have  blown  them 
with  his  mouth:  and  yet  the  quantity  of  coals  distilled  was  incon- 
siderable. 

^  I  kept  this  spirit  in  the  bladders  a  considerable  time,  and 
endeavoured  sevei*al  ways  to  condense  it,  but  in  vain.  And  when 
I  ha4  a  mind  to  divert  strangers  or  friends,  I  have  frequently 
taken  one  of  these  bladders,  and  pricking  a  hole  therein  with  a 
pin,  and  compressing  gently  the  bladder,  near  the  flame  of  a  can- 
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die  till  it  once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  flaming  till  all  the 
spirit  was  compressed  out  of  the  bladder:  which  was  the  more 
surprising,  because  no  one  could  discern  any  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance between  these  bladders,  and  those  which  arc  filled  with 
common  air. 

<^  But  then  I  found  that  this  spirit  must  be  kept  in  good  thick 
bladders,  as  in  those  of  an  ox  or  the  like;  for  if  I  filled  calves* 
bladders  therewith,  it  would  lose  its  inflammability  in  twenty-four 
hours,  though  the  bladders  became  not  relaxed  at  all." 

But  the  application  of  the  gas  thus  generated  to  the  purposes 
of  economical  iliuminution,  is  of  much  more  recent  date,  and  the 
merit  of  introducing  it  is  principally  due  to  Mr.  Murdoch,  whose 
observations  upon  the  subject  are  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1 808.  He  first  tried  it  in  Cornwall,  in  the  year 
1792;  and  afterwards  in  1798  established  an  apparatus  upon  a 
more  extended  scale  at  Boulton  and  Watts'  foundry  at  Birming- 
ham; and  it  was  there  that  the  first  public  display  of  gas  lights 
was  made  in  1 802,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  for  peace. 
These,  however,  were  but  imperfect  trials,  when  compared  with 
that  made  in  1 805  at  Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee's  cotton  mills  at 
Manchester;  and  upon  the  results  of  which,  all  subsequent  pro- 
cedures, with  regard  to  gas  lighting,  may  be  said  to  be  founded. 
The  whole  cotton  mill,  with  many  adjacent  buildings,  were  illu- 
minated with  coal  gas  to  the  exclusion  of  lamps,  candles,  and 
other  sources  of  artificial  light.  Nearly  a  thousand  burners  of 
different  forms  were  employed;  and  the  light  produced  was  es- 
timated equal  to  that  of  2500  well  managed  candles  of  six  to  tlie 
pound. 

The  most  important  and  curious  part  of  Mr.  Murdoch's  state- 
ment, relates  to  the  cost  of  the  two  modes  of  lighting  (namely,  by 
gas  and  candles,)  per  annum.  The  cost  of  the  coal  used  to  fur- 
nish the  gas,  amounting  annually  to  110  tons,  was  125/.  Forty 
tons  of  coals  to  heat  the  retort,  20/.  and  the  interest  of  capital 
sunk,  with  due  allowances  for  accidents  and  repairs,  550/.  From 
the  joint  amount  of  these  items,  must  be  deducted  the  value  of 
seventy  tons  of  coke,  at  1*.  4rf.  per  cwt.  amounting  to9r>/.  which 
reduces  the  total  annual  expense  to  602/.;  while  that  of  candles  to 
give  the  same  light,  would  amount  to  2000/. 

Such  was  the  flattering  result  of  the  first  trial  of  gas  illumina- 
tion upon  a  tolerably  extensive  scale.  In  regard  to  its  efiicacy, 
wc  are  informed  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  that  the  peculiar  sofbiess  and 
clearness  of  the  light,  with  its  almost  unvarying  intensity,  brought 
it  into  great  favour  with  the  work  people;  and  it  being  free  from 
the  inconvenience  of  sparks,  and  the  frequent  necessity  of  snufling, 
are  circumstances  of  material  importance,  as  tending  to  di- 
minish the  hazard  from  fire,  to  which  cotton  mills  are  so  much 
exposed. 


052 


Aubrey's  account  of  shakspeare  and  ben  jonson. 

From  his  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  AshmoIeiUi  Museum,  at  Oxford. 

MR.  WILLTAX  SBAKSPEABE. 

"  William  Shakspeare's  father  was  a  butcher,  and  I 
have  been  told  heretofore,  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade;  but  when  he  killed 
a  calf  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  atyle^  and  make  a  speech.  This 
William  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to 
London,  I  guess  about  eighteen,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the 
play  houses,  and  did  act  exceeduigly  well.  (Now  Ben  Jonson  was 
never  a  good  actor,  but  an  excellent  instructor.)  He  began  early 
to  make  essays  in  dramalique  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
lowe,  and  his  playes  took  well.  He  was  a  handsome  well  shaped 
man,  verie  good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and 
smooth  witt.  The  humour  of  the  constable,  in  A  Afidsommer  Mght 
Dreamcy  he  happened  to  take  at  Crendon,  in  Bucks,  (I  think  it 
was  midsommer  night  that  he  happened  to  be  there,)  which  is  the 
road  from  London  to  Stratford;  and  there  was  living  that  constable 
about  1642,  when  I  came  first  to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  the 
parish,  and  knew  him.  Ben  Jonson  and  he  did  gather  humours 
of  men  wherever  they  came.  One  time,  as  he  was  at  the  taveme 
at  Stratford,  Mr.  Combes,  an  old  usurer,  was  to  be  buryed;  he 
Inakes  then  this  extemporary  epitaph  upon  him:— 

'  Ten  in  the  hundred  tYie  Devill  allowcs. 

But  Comhes  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  he  vowes; 

If  any  one  aske  who  lies  in  this  tomhe, 

lloh!  quoth  the  Devill,  -*tis  my  John  o'Comhe!' 

"  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a  ycare.  I 
think  I  have  been  told  that  he  left  neare  300/.  to  a  sister.  He  un- 
derstood Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  yeares 
a  school  master  in  the  country.'* 

MR.  BSNJAMIN  JOIiyAON,  POET-LAUREAT. 

"  I  remember  when  I  was  a  scholar  at  Trin.  Col.  Oxon,  1646, 
I  heard  Mr.  Ralph  Bathurst  (now  dean  of  Wells)  say,  that  Ben 
Johnson  was  a  Warwyckshire  man.  Tis  agreed  that  his  father  was 

a  minister^  and  by  his* epistle  D.  D.  of  Every  Man to  Mr. 

Wm.  Camden,  that  he  was  a  Westmnister  scholar,  and  that  Mr. 
W.  Camden  was  his  schoolmaster.  His  mother,  after  his  father's 
death,  married  a  bricklayer;  and  tis  generally  sayd,  that  he  wrought 
some  lime  with  his  father  in  lawe,  and  particularly  on  the  garden 
wall  of  Lincolns  Inn,  next  to  Chancery  lane;  and  that  a  knight,  a 
bencher,  jvaiking  thro',  and  hearing  him  repeat  some  Greeke 
verses  out  of  Homer,  discoursing  with  him,  and  fipding  him  to 
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ha^e  a  witt  extraordinaiy,  g;ave  him  some  exhibition  to  maintain 

him  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was ;  then 

he  went  into  the  Lowe  Countreys,  and  spent  some  time,  not  very 
long,  in  the  armie,  not  to  the  disgrace  of  it,  as  you  may  find  in  his 
epigrames.  Then  he  came^mto  England,  and  acted  aind  wrote  at 
the  Green  Curtaine  (but  both  ill;)  a  kind  of  nursery,  or  obscure 
playhouse,  somewhere  ill  the  suburbs  (I  think  towards  Shoreditch 
or  Clarkenwell.)  Then  he  undertooke  againe  to  write  a  play,  and 
did  hitt  it  admirably  well;  viz.  Every  Man  ■  ,  which  was  his 
first  good  one.  Sergeant  Jo.  Hoskins,  of  Herefordshire,  was  his 
father,  I  remember  his  sonne  (Sir  Bennet  Hoskins,  baronet,  who 
was  something  poetical  in  his  youth)  told  me,  that  when  he  de- 
nred  to  be  adopted  his  sonne,  No,  said  he,  'tis  honour  enough  for 
me  to  be  your  brother:  I  am  your  father's  sonne,  'twas  he  that 
p(^shed  me,  I  doe  acknowledge  it.  He  was  (or  rather  had  been) 
of  a  cleare  and  fair  skin:  his  habit  was  very  plaine.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Lacy,  the  player,  say,  that  he  was  wont  to  weare  a  coate  like  a 
coachman's  coate,  with  siitts  under  the  arm-pitts.  He  would  mifby 
times  excedein  drinke:  Canarie  was  his  beloved  liquor;  then  he 
would  tumble  home  to  bed,  and  when  he  had  thoroughly  perspired, 
then  to  studie.  I  have  seen  his  studyeihg  chaire,  which  was  of 
atrawe,  such  as  old  women  used,  and  as  Aulus  Gellius  is  drawn 
hi.  When  I  was  in  Oxon,  Bishop  Skynner  (Bp.  of  Oxford,)  who 
lay  at  our  coll.,  was  wont  to  say)  that  he  understood  an  author  as 
well  as  any  man  in  England.  He  mentions,  in  his  epigrames,  a 
sonne  that  he  had,  and  his  epitaph.  Long  since,  in  King  James's 
time,  I  have  heard  my  uncle  Davers  (Danvers)  say,  who  knew 
him,  that  he  lived  without  Temple  barre,  at  a  combe-maker's 
shop,  about  the  Eleph**-  Castle.  In  his  later  time  he  lived  in  West- 
minster, in  the  house  under  whiche  you  passe  as  you  goe  out  of  the 
Churche  yarde  into  the  Old  Palace,  where  he  dyed.  He  lies  buried 
in  the  north  aisle,  the  path  square  of  stones,  the  rest  is  lozenge,  op- 
posite to  the  scutcheon  of  Robertus  de  Ros,  with  this  inscription 
only  on  him,  in  a  pavement  square  of  bleu  marble,  O  rare  Ben 
Jonson;  which  was  donne  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Young,  afterwards 
knighted;  who  walking  there  when  the  grave  was  covering,  gave 
the  fellow  eighteen  pence  to  cutt  it." 


The  Prudent  Judge, 
([From  the  European  Magazine.3 

A  Turkish  merchant,  whose  affairs  called  him  into  foreign 
countries,  deposited  a  purse  of  a  thousand  sequins  in  the  hands 
of  a  dervise,  whom  he  considered  as  his  friend,  and  prayed  to  take 
the  charge  of  that  sum  for  him  till  his  return  from  a  journey  he 
was  about  to  make. 

At  the  expiratiqu  of  twelve  months  the  merchant  retumcd, 
claimed  his  property,  and  de^red  the  dervise  to  restore  it  him; 
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but  he  denied  strongly  his  having  any  sum  of  the  merchant's,  and 
consequently  refused  delivering  him  any.  The  other,  sliockcd  at 
this  perfidy,  addressed  himself  immediately  to  the  cady,  who  told 
him  he  had  acted  very  iihprudently  in  trusting  his  money  to  a  man 
"with  whose  principles  he  was  totally  unacquainted.  "  It  will  be  a 
difficult  matter,"  replied  the  cady,  "  to  compel  this  wretch  to  re- 
fund the  sum,  having  received  it  from  you  without  witnesses:  but 
I  will  see,"  added  he,  "  what  I  can  do  for  you.  Return  to  him, 
speak  amicably  to  him,  but  do  not  give  him  the  least  intimation 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  affair;  and  come  to  me  again  to- 
morrow same  hour.'* 

The  merchant  obeyed  punctually  the  cady's  orders;  but  so 
far  from  drawing  his  money  from  the  dervrse,  he  met  with  nothing 
but  insults  from  him.  Durhig  the  dispute,  one  of  the^cady's  slaves 
arrives,  and  invites  the  dervise  to  come  to  his  master,  which  h« 
immediately  complies  with.  He  is  introduced  into  the  handsomest 
room,  received  by  the  cady  with  great  friendship,  and  even  treated 
as  *a  person  of  distinguished  rank.  The  cady  conversed  with  him 
on  various  subjects,  interlarding  the  discourse,  as  occasion  oiTer- 
ed,  with  encomium*  on  the  knowledge  and  v/isdom  of  the  dervise. 
When  by  these  means  he  thought  he  had  gained  his  confidence, 
he  said  to  him,  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  honest  dervise,  to  give  you 
a  proof  of  my  friendship  and  esteem.  An  aflair  of  the  greatest 
moment  requires  my  absence  for  some  months;  and  as  I  do  not 
trust  to  my  slaves,  I  want  to  deposit  my  treasure  into  the  hands  of 
a  man  \*ho  enjoys,  like  you,  an  unblemished  reputation.  If  you 
can  take  this  charge  upon  yourself  without  any  prejudice  to  your 
occupations,  I  will  send  you  to-morrow,  in  the  night,  my  most  va- 
luable eiFects;  but  as  this  business  requires  a  profound  silence,  1 
shall  give  orders  to  my  slaves  to  convey  them  to  you  as  a  present." 
— A  gracious  smile  instantly  covered  the  dervisc's  countenance; 
he  returned  the  cady  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  confidence  he  re- 
posed in  him;  and  bound  himself  by  the  strongest  oaths  to  guard 
his  treasure  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  departed  as  contented  as 
if  he  had  already  bilked  the  judge. 

The  next  day  the  merchant  returned  to  the  cady,  and  inform- 
ed him  of  the  dcrvise's  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  restore  him  his 
sequins. — ^"  Return  again  to  him,"  said  the  judge  to  him:  "  and  if 
he  persists  in  his  refusal,  threaten  to  complain  of  him  to  me,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  you' will  not  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  threat."  The 
merchant  goes  back  to  the  dervise,  and  had  no  sooner  mentioned 
the  cady  to  him,  than  he,  fearing  to  lose  the  treasure  he  was  to 
have  the  care  of,  returned  him  his  purse,  telling  him,  with  a  smile, 
"  My  dear  friend,  why  need  you  have  recourse  to  the  cady?  Your 
money  was  in  perfect  safety  with  me;  my  refusal  was  but  a  joke  I 
put  upon  you,  to  see  how  you  would  take  it."  The  merchant  was 
prudeiit  enough  not  to  give  credit  to  this  jesting,  and  returned  to 
the  cady  to  thank  him  for  his  generous  assistance. 
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Night  coming  on,  the  dervise  prepared  to  receive  the  treasure 
that  had  been  promised;  but  it  passed  without  the  appearance  of 
any  of  the  cady's  slaves,  and  the  night  was  for  him  of  an  insupporta- 
ble length.  As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  he  went  to  the  judge. 
— **  I  am  come  to  know  why  my  lord  the  cady  did  not  send  his 
slaves  last  night  to  me?"—.**  Because,"  answered  the  judge,  "  I 
have  been  apprized  from  an  honest  merchant  that  you  arc  a  perfi- 
dious wretch,  whom  justice  will  one  day  punish  as  your  villany 
deserves,  if  a  second  complaint  of  this  nature  comes  to  my  know- 
ledge.*' The  dervise  made  a  profound  reverence,  and  departed 
without  proffering  the  least  syllable. 


Dangerous  Attractions:  Suicides:  Lakes, 

[From  the  Literary  Panorama.3  ^ 

A  Danish  Journal  offers  the  following  anecdote:  **  During 
several  months  past  a  number  of  individuals',  especially  young 
men  bewildered  by  ambition,  have  put  themselves  to  death,  by 
throwing  themselves  from  the  Round  Tower;  and  to  prevent  these 
misfortunes,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  station  sentinels  at  the 
place.  The  same  precaution  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  Nor- 
way, with  regard  to  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bei*gen.  In 
a  bason  extremely  deep,  surrounded  by  projecting  rocks,  the 
lake  spreads  its  still  and  motionless  water,  so  effectually  concealed 
from  the  light  of  day,  that  the  stars  may  be  discerned  in  the  fluid 
at  noon-day.  The  birds,  conscious  of  a  kind  of  attractive  power 
resident  in  this  vast  gulf,  dare  not  attempt  to  pass  it.  Whoever 
visits  it,  after  having,  with  great  exertions  clambered  up  the  bar- 
rier of  rocks,  around  it,  experiences  a  most  unconlrolable  desire 
to  throw  himself  into  his  heaven  reversed.  It  may  be  referred  to 
the  same  kind  of  delusive  feeling  which  is  suffered  when  in  a 
small  boat,  crossing  a  still  water,  so  perfectly  transparent  that 
every  stone  at  the  bottom  may  be  seen;  it  seems  to  invite  the  pas- 
senger to  enter;  and  the  passenger  feels  himself  willing  to  com- 
ply. The  Norwegians  attribute  this  sensation  to  the  magic 
power  of  the  nymphs,  or  Aire**-,  who  arc  still  supposed  to  people 
rvcrv  river  and  lake  in  the  romantic  districts  of  Scandinavia. 
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A  Jonmal  of  a  Young  Man  of  Man9acku%ett%^  late  a  surgeon 
•n  board  of  an  American  firivateer^  who  waa  cafitured  by  the  Bri* 
eUhf  ^c.   Written  by  himself.   Boston.   Rowe  and  Hooper.    1 8 1 6^ 

This  journal  bears  on  every  page  the  stamp  of  its  genuineness. 
No  bookmaking  tricks,  and  indeed  few  arts  of  any  kind,  have  been 
employed  in  its  composition.  It  contains  the  author's  relation  of' 
his  adventures  and  opinions  from  the  day  when  he  stepped  on 
board  a  privateer,  ^<  with  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a  pleasant  cruize 
and  making  a  fortune,"  until  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after 
having  l>een  captured  at  sea,  and  suffered  much  in  several  British 
prisons. — His  description  of  the  laws,  usages,  intrigues,  and  state 
of  society  in  these  abodes  of  wretchedness,  forms  by  far  the  moat 
amusing  portion  of  his  work^ — The  Crown  Prince  prison-ship,  at 
Chatham,  contained,  he  informs  us,  <<  a  pretty  well  organized  com- 
munity. We  were  allowed  to  establish  among  ourselves  an  inter- 
nal police  for  our  own  comfort  and  self-government.  And  here 
we  adhered  to  the  forms  of  our  own  adored  constitution;  for  in 
place  of  niaking  a  king,  dukes,  and  lords,  we  elected  a  ])rcsidcnt 
and  twelve  counsellors,  who,  having  executive  as  well  as  legisla* 
tiye  powers,  we  called  committee  men.  But  instead  of  four  years/ 
they  were  to  hold  their  offices  but  four  weeks:  at  the  end  of  which 
a  new  set  were  chosen,  by  the  general  votes  of  ail  the  prisoners."*— 
<<  We  used  to  have  our  stated,  as  well  as  occasional  courts.  Be- 
side a  bench  of  judges,  we  had  our  orators,  and  expounders  of  our 
laws.  It  was  amusing  and  interesting  to  see  a  sailor,  in  his  round 
short  jacket,  addressing  the  committee,  or  bench  of  judges,  with  a 
phiz  as  serious,  and  with  lies  as  specious  as  any  of  our  common 
lawyers  in  Massachusetts.  They  would  argue,  turn  and  twist, 
evade,  retreat,  back  out,  renew  the  attack,  and  dispute  every  inch 
of  the  ground,  or  rather  the  deck,  with  an  address  that  astonished 
me."   p.  54. 

Among  other  things,  the  pernicious  tendency  of  gaming  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  legislative  body.  "  We  accordingly," 
says  the  author,  "  took  a  vote,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  our  coun- 
try, and  it  was  found  to  be  the  will  of  the  majority  to  prohibit  the 
practice  of  it.  We  began  with  the  roulette  table,  or,  as  our  men 
called  them,  <  wheels  of  fortune.'  After  no  small  opposition  from 
the  French  officers,  we  succeeded  in  putting  them  down;  but  we 
could  not  succeed  so  easily  against  the  billiard  tables. — The  owners 
of  '  the  wheels  of  fortune*  were,  perhaps,  envied.  They  mado 
money  and  lived  better  than  the  rest,  and  the  same  remark  was 
made  of  the  owners  of  the  billiard  tables.  In  the  course  of  debate 
they  were  tauntingly  called  the  firivilegcd  order^  and  rishig  from 
one  degree  of  odious  epithet  to  another,  I  could  not  help  laughing, 
on  hearing  one  angry  Orator  pronounce  this  scheme  of  screwing 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  artless,  and  then  laughing  at  their 
VOL.  vni,  13 


POETRY. 

MADAME  LAVALETTF. 

[Bj  Lord  Byron.] 

L£T  Ediyburgfa  critics  overwhelm  with  their  praiaet 

Their  Madame  de  Stakl,  and  their  fam'd  L^Epinassbt 
Like  a  meteor  at  best,  proud  Philosophy  blazes. 

And  the  fame  of  a  Wit  is  as  brittle  as  glass: 
Bat  cheering's  the  beam,  and  unfading  the  splendour 

Of  thy  torch.  Wedded  Love!  and  it  never  has  yet 
Shone  with  lustre  mote  holy,  more  pure,  or  more  tender, 

Than  it  sheds  on  the  name  of  the  fair  Latalsttx. 

Then  fill  high  the  wine  cup,  e'en  Virtue  shall  bless  it> 

And  hallow  the  goblet  which  foams  to  her  name; 
The  warm  lip'  of  Beauty  shall  piously  press  it, 
,  And  Htmbh  shall  honour  the  pledge  to  her  fame: 

To  the  health  of  the  Woman,  who  freedom  and  life  loo 

Has  risVd  for  her  Husband,  we'll  pay  the  just  debt; 
And  hail  with  ap]>lauses  the  Heroine  and  Wife  too, 
*  The  constant,  the  noble,  the  fair  Layalette. 

Her  foes  hare  awarded,  in  impotent  malice. 

To  their  captive  a  doom,  which  all  Enrope  abhoi's, 
And  turns  from  (he  stairs  of  the  Priest- haunted  palace. 

While  those  who  replaced  them  there,  blush  for  their  cause: 
But,  in  ages  to  come,  when  the  blood-tamish'd  glory 

Of  dokes,  and  of  Marshals,  in  darkness  hath  set. 
Hearts  shall  throb,  eyes  shall  glisten,  at  reading  the  story 

Of  the  fond  self-devotion  of  fair  Lavalette. 

For  the  Analectic  Magazine. 
INSCRIPTION,  PROPOSED,  FOR  THE  MONUMENT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Art  thou  a  candidate  for  virtuous  fiime. 
Who  gazest  on  this  everlasting  name? 
Then  make  the  deeds,  whose  splendours  h>und  it  glow, 
Th'  exemplar  whence  thy  virtuous  actions  flow. 
Would'st  thou  those  high  sublime  achievements  learn? 
To  History's  proudest,  brightest  volumes  turn. 
Whatever  of  goodness  God  to  man  imparts — 
Whate'er  of  greatness  dwells  in  human  hearts — 
And  all  of  wisdom  that  exalts  the  mind. 
In  Washington  harmoniously  combined. 
He  waked  to  life  on  Freedom's  chosen  sbore^ 
And  early  caught  her  flame  and  drank  her  lore. 
When  thundering  o*er  the  Ocean's  gloomy  waves. 
Oppression  came  to  make  Columbians  slaves; 
He  grasp'd  the  swortl,  and  rising  in  his  might. 
Called  on  her  sons  and  marched  to  glorious  fight. 
Back  roll'd  th'  invading  blast,  and  Victory's  peal 
Proclaimed  the  power  that  edged  his  flaming  stecL 
Then  was  employed  his  unamlMtious  mind 
To  quell  the  feuds  the  conflict  left  behind— 
And,  as  in  buttle,  he,  in  council  great. 
Became  the  guardian  of  the  rinng  state. 
His  country  is  the  page  of  his  renown. 
And  blfss  eternal  his  rewardlffg  crown:— 

D.ll. 
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Tliat  Mr.  Turnbull  iraa  a  genuine  poet,  is  acknowledged  by 
all  persons  of  taste  who  have  perused  his  works.  Indeed  the 
honourable  mention  made  of  him  by  Dr.  Currie,  in  his  biography 
of  the  celebrated  Bums,  and  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  writings 
in  Britian  as  well  as  America,  put  his  literary  merit,  as  well  as  his 
reputation,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  give  him  a  distinguished  station 
among  the  minstrels  of  Scotland^— now  as  illustrious  for  her  poets 
as  her  philosophers.  When,  too,  it  b  considered  that  the  proposed 
publication  is  intended  not  only  as  a  means  to  pay  a  just  tribute 
to  departed  genius,  and  wreathe  the  monumental  urn  of  our 
bard — for  he  belongs  to  us  as  well  as  to  his  native  country — with  a 
garland  of  his  own  weaving,  but  also  to  rescue  from  indigence  an 
ag^d  widow,  the  partner  of  his  hapless  destiny,  we  feel  sanguine 
in  the  hope  that  the  appeal  now  made  to  an  enlightened  public  for 
their  patronage  will  be  answered  in  amanner  worthy  of  their  wonted 
liberality  and  benciicence: 

The  work  will  be  comprised  in  300  large  duodecimo  pages. 
It  will  be  handsomely  printed  on  a  clear  paper  with  an  elegant 
type,  and  delivered  to  subscribers  in  neat  sheep  binding  at  two 
dollars.     A.  list  of  the  patrons  of  this  work  will  be  annexed  to  it. 

In  the  review  with  which  we  were  favoured  of  Latour's  His- 
torical Memoir,  translated  from  the  manuscript  copy  in  French,  by 
H.  P.  Nugent,  esq.  of  New-Orleans,  our  learned  correspondent 
omitted  to  say  any  thing  concerning  the  merit  of  the  translator. 
We  think  it  right,  however,  to  declare  that  if  the  original  of  that 
animated  and  elegant  work  does  ci*edit  to  the  author  as  a  soldier,  a 
citizen,  and  a  writer,  the  translation  does  complete  justice  to  the 
original. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  published  in  a 
neighbouring  state,  compliments  his  poetical  correspondents  by 
giving  to  the  department  of  his  journal  appropriated  to  their  pro- 
ductions the  name  of  Limbo;  a  name  by  which  Milton  designates 
the  paradise  of  fools. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  John  H.  Eaton,  a  gentleman  said  to  possess 
competent  learning,  talents,  industry,  and  means  of  information, 
has  undertaken  to  complete  the  life  of  general  Jackson,  and  the 
history  of  the  war  in  the  south;  the  work  which  was  commenced 
and  left  unfinished  by  the  late  major  John  Read. 

Gerund-grinding  can  now  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  mere 
figure  of  speech:  a  person  lately  advertised  in  this  city  to  teach 
grammar  by  means  of  a  machine. 

Theingenuity  of  the  old  world  in  scientific  contrivances  seems 
to  keep  pace  with  ours.  It  is  stated  in  a  late  London  paper,  that 
a  Polish  Jew,  named  Abraham  Stern,  has  invented  an  arithmetical 
machine,  which  solves  all  problems  in  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic^ 
in  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  quicker  than  can  be  done  upon 
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paper.     When  the  machine  is  set,  it  performs  the  operation  and 
gives  notice  when  it  is  done  by  ringing  a  bell! 

It  is  in  contemplation,  we  are  informed,  to  establish  an  office 
in  this  city  for  correcting  the  press.  The  very  erroneous  manner 
in  which  several  works  ai*e  printed  in  the  United  States  is  indeed 
shameful,  and  demands  loudly  some  correction  or  other.  It  vtrould 
almost  seem  as  if  many  of  our  books  were  printed,  as  watches  are 
made  up  in  Birmingham,  for  sale,  but  not  for  use. 
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The  first  number  of  a  new  and  valuable  periodical  work,  ema- 
nating from  the  Royal  London  Institution,  and  entitled  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  has  been  lately  published. 
"  It  is  proposed,"  say  the  editors,  "  that  the  present  journal  shall 
appear  only  four  times  a  year;  and  in  this  period  of  activity  in  sci- 
ence and  literature,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  sufficiency  of  useful 
information  respecting  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life  may  be 
collected,  to  give  interest  and  importance  to  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion. The  circumstances  of  the  times  likewise  are  favourable; 
the  great  commonwealth  of  Europe  is  recovering  its  ancient  so- 
cial relations;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  Ihose  energies  of  the  hu- 
man mind  which  have  so  long  been  employed  in  the  operations  of 
war,  will  be  turned  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  that  enterprise  and 
emulation  will  principally  be  directed  to  objects  connected  with, 
the  happiness  of  society.'* 

Frorn  late  British  fiublications. 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature;  or  the  Influence  of  Scenery  on  the 
Mindand  Heart.  2  vols. — These  iclegant  volumes  exhibit  an  uncom- 
mon variety  of  reading  turned  to  the  most  profitable  account  in  the 
formation  of  a  correct  judgment  and  tlie  improvement  of  a  fine 
taste.  The  author  is  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  landscape 
scenery,  whether  soft  or  romance,  and  his  numerous  sketches  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  drawn 
with  uncommon  neatness  and  felicity  of  expression.  But  the  pe- 
culiar excellence  and  indeed  originality  of  the  work  consists  in  the 
striking  analogy  which  it  presents  between  the  sublimities  of  the 
external  creation  and  the  intellectual  dignity  of  mam  Ever}*  object 
on  the  globe,  grand  or  minute,  the  mountain  and  the  rock,  the 
forest  and  the  flower,  become  instrumental  to  the  improvement  of 
moral  feeling  and  the  expansion  of  the  understanding.  Where  so 
much  excellence  abounds  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  find  fault 
with  any  trifling  defects;  but  as  we  hope  to  see  many  successive 
editions  of  this  valuable  and  most  instructive  performance,  we 
think  its  utility  would  be  increased  by  compression*  This  might 
be  dotie'  satisfactorily  by  condensing  several  of  v9k  characters. 
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particularly  of  the  painters,  and  by  cutting  off  numerous  quotations, 
some  of  which  are  tedious,  others  irrelevant,  and  not  a  few  too 
common  for  such  a  book,  and  the  class  of  readers  with  whom  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  favourite. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna.  By  M.  de  Pradt.  Translated 
from  the  French.— The  author  of  this  work  has  had  abundant  op- 
portunities to  become  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  modem  £ii- 
rope  by  virtue  of  his  connection  with  Bonaparte,  whom  he  repre- 
sented in  a  diplomatic  capacity  at  Warsaw.  But  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  M.  de  Pradt  is  an  acute  observer  of  men,  and  suf- 
ficiently read  in  the  history  of  most  courts,  to  render  his  opinions 
and  remarks  in  some  degree  worthy  of  notice,  there  is  at  the  same 
time,  throughout  all  his  works,  such  an  insufierable  spirit  of  vanity 
in  speaking  of  himself  as  to  disgust  every  reader  of  sensibility. 
This  man  who  was  an  abb^  and  an  archbishop  of  the  constitutional 
order,  became  a  very  ready  tool  of  the  imperial  government;  but 
when  that  was  overthrown  by  the  allies,  his  most  reverend  excel- 
lency took  the  merit  of  that  event  to  himself,  for  it  seems  by  his 
account  the  emperor  said  after  his  fidl,  ^  One  man  less  and  I  should 
have  been  master  of  the  world!"  Now,  who  could  this  one  roan 
be?  the  reader  will  naturally  ask,  anticipating  most  probably  that 
it  could  be  no  other  than  the  duke  of  Wellington.  No  such  thing, 
my  honest  friend,  for  this  important  person  was  no  other  than  M. 
de  Pradt,  who  says,  "  Cet  homme  c^eat  moiy*  "  That  man  is  my- 
self;" which  he  proves  by  telling  us  he  mismanaged  his  embassy 
in  Poland,  and  thereby  contributed  to  Napoleon's  &ilure  in  Rus- 
sia. Such  is  the  enlightened  and  liberal  statesman  who  has  in  this 
volume  presumed  to  give  his  decisive  opinion  on  the  present  and 
future  state  of  every  country  in  Europe. 

Of  a  recent  discovery  of  some  important  remains  of  the  works 
of  the  Roman  classics,  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  the  pub- 
lic have  been  informed  in  former  numbers  of  this  magazine.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have  been  there  just  printed  at  the  royal 
press.  They  consist  of  three  orations  of  Cicero,  with  a  commen- 
tary on  them>  and  of  four  other  orations;  of  eight  orations  of  Sum- 
machus,  and  of  almost  the  entire  works  of  Pronto. 

The  interesting  Grecian  sculptures,  discovered  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  Phygalia,  by  Mr.  Cockerell  and  other  artists,  and 
which,  as  we  have  already  announced,  have  been  bought  by  the 
British  government,  have  arrived  in  London,  and  are  deposited  in 
the  British  museum.  They  contain  an  hundred  figures  in  alio- 
relievo  J  abov«  two  feet  high,  forming  two  complete  subjects  of 
combats,  viz.  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lafiitha^  and  between  the 
Amazona  and  Helleneans.  They  are  believed  to  be  the  only  ex- 
amples extant  of  entire  subjects  of  the  admirable  school  of  Phi- 
dias. The  energy  and  force  displayed  in  the  action  of  the  figures 
is  wonderful,  and  the  variety  and  unity  in  the  composition  show 
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how  far  the  arts  must  have  been  carried  in  the  refined  age  ol' 
Pericles. 

Mr.  Ricardo  has  published  an  able  pamphlet,  on  the  means  of 
providing  an  economical  and  secure  currency.  His  proposal  is, 
that,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  paper  above  the  value  of  bullion,  the 
bank  should  be  obliged  to  deliver  uncoined  gold  at  the  mint 
standard  and  price,  in  exchange  for  their  notes,  histead  of  the  de- 
livery of  guineas;  and  that  they  should  be  also  obliged  to  give  their 
paper  in  exchange  for  standard  gold  at  the  price  of  31.  17s.  per 
ounce.  The  quantity  demanded  or  sold  not  to  be  less  than  twenty 
ounces.  Mr.  Ricardo  shows  the  effect  this  would  have  in  keeping 
the  value  of  notes  and  of  bullion  equal. 

A  work,  in  the  true  Swiftian  style,  has  lately  challenged  ex- 
tensive curiosity,  under  the  title  of  Gulzara,  Princess  of  Persia; 
but  which,  in  truth,  relates  to  personages  much  nearer  home. 
We  understand  the  author  is  a  respectable  gentleman,  well  known 
in  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis. 

The  coal-gas  company  have  lately  increased  the  gaseous 
product,  yielded  by  coal,  by  distilling  a  second  time  the  tar  which 
is  obtained  during  the  first  distillation. 

Dr.  Tatham,  rector  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  has  published 
a  very  sensible  pamphlet  on  tlic  stale  of  the  currency  of  the  country 
generally,  which  merits  general  perusal.  He  proposes  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  superior  government  bank. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Redhead  Yorke,  the 
publication  of  which  from  a  variety  of  unforeseen  circumstances 
has  been  delayed  so  long,  are  now  at  the  press  and  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness,  and  it  is  fully  expected  that  both  the  volumes, 
which  will  complete  this  interesting  national  work,  will  be  ready 
ibr  publication  early  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  lives  of  Dr.  Pocock,  bishop  Pearce,  bishop  Newton,  and 
Mr.  Skelton,  taken  from  the  editions  of  their  works,  are  printing 
in  two  octavo  volumes. 

Museum  Criticum;  or,  Cambridge  Classical  Researches,  No. 
VI.  will  contain,  among  other  matter,  the  following  articles:  Let- 
ters and  Papers  relating  to  the  Egyptian  Inscription  of  Rosetta.-* 
Account  of  the  dramatic  representations  of  the  Greeks. — J.  J.  Sca- 
ligcri  Epistolae  quaedam  Selectae.— Stesichori  Fragmenta.^— Re- 
marks on  the  versification  of  Homer. — On  the  population  of 
Athens: — Review  of  Dr.  Malthy's  Thesaurus  Graecae  Poeseos.— 
Review  of  Willet's  edition  of  Galeni  Adhortatio  ad  Artes,  &c. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  Treatise  on 
Landscape,  comprising  a  series  of  interesting  studies  on  fifty 
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plates,  from  orif^inal  drawings,  or  selected  from  the  best  masters, 
in  regular  process  from  the  first  outlines  to  the  finished  subject. 
To  be  completed  in  four  numbers,  royal  8vo.  price  38.  each. 

Also,  a  Treatise  on  Architecture,  including  its  history,  pro- 
gress, peculiar  styles  of  different  nations,  tlie  orders,  their  charac- 
teristics, with  a  great  variety  of  interesting  information  relating  to 
this  art;  illustrated  by  a  series  of  fifty  plates,  including  plans,  ele- 
vations, sections,  views,  Sec.  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings, 
ancient  and  modem.  To  bo  completed  in  four  numbers,  royal 
9vo,  price  3s.  each. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  8cc.  by  Stu- 
art and  Revett,  imperial  folio,  containing  88  plates  of  the  architec- 
tural antiquities  at  Pola;  the  sculpture  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Minerva,  at  Athens,  by  Phidias,  &c.  besides  15  vignettes;  edited 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Wooch,  is  now  completed  at  the  press,  and  will  be 
delivered  to  the  subsoibcrs  in  the  course  of  this  month. 

An  elegant  work  in  large  4>to.  with  many  coloured  plates,  by 
Mr.  Rcpton,  under  the  title  of  Fragments  on  Landscape-Gai^den- 
ing  and  Architecture,  as  connected  with  rural  scenery,  is  nearly 
completed. 

Mr.  Laing,  architect,  has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by 
subscription,  in  imperial  folio.  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of 
Buildings,  public  and  private,  including  plans  and  details  of  the 
new  custom-house,  at  London.  The  engraving  of  the  plate  is  in 
great  forwardness. 

At  press,  a  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  by  the  late 
John  Robison,  LL.  D.  pjrofessor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  secretary  to  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh.  With 
notes  and  illustrations,  comprising  the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
the  physical  sciences.  By  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E. 
In  four  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  platos. 

Mr.  William  Jones,  late  acting  surgeon  at  Serarapore,  will 
soon  publish  a  Collection  of  Facts  and  Opinions  relative  to  Wi- 
dows burning  themselves  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  Husbands, 
and  to  other  destructive  customs  prevalent  in  British  India. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  com- 
plete; carefully  collated  with  the  earliest  editions,  and  corrected; 
illustrated  with  notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  original  Life  of  the  Author.  By  William  Gifford,  esq. 
Handsomely  printed  by  Bulmer,  in  8vo. 

The  Antiquary,  a  novel,  by  the  author  of  Waverley  and  Guy 
Mannering,  will  appear  in  April. 

The  number  of  works  on  various  subjects  that  has  appeSred 
in  France  during  the  year  1815,  is  674.  Our  readers  may  recol- 
lect, that  formerly  it  approached,  or  even  exceeded  1000. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

The  Gazette  do  Tile  Maurice,  of  the  28th  October,  last  coij- 
tains  the  following  advertisement  of  a  work  on  Madagascar,  to  br 
sold  in  the  French  MS.  or  printed  by  subscription: — The  Great 
Dictionary  of  Madagascar;  Part  I,  containing  the  Madacasse  before 
the  French;  and  Part  II,  the  French  before  the  Madacasse."  "  A 
work,'*  continues  the  advertisement,  "  containing  a  collection  of 
all  publications  on  that  extensive  island,  from  Flaccourt  down  to 
the  present  time,  respecting  the  ancient  and  modern  manners  of  the 
inhabitants;  its  trade,  navigation,  natural  history,  hitherto  investi- 
gated; the  most  approved  political  systems  for  its  colonization; 
sundry  projects  for  forming  settlements  upon  it,  &c.  8cc.;  the  lan- 
guages of  the  several  nations  now  resident  on  the  island;  the  analy- 
sis of  every  separate  word  traced  back  to  its  primitive  origin,  in 
order  to  enable  the  learned  reader  to  ascertain  from  what  part  of 
the  world  each  tribe  of  its  present  inhabitants  formerly  emigrated. 
A  grammar  of  the  two  idioms  spoken  in  the  north  and  south,  pre- 
ceded by  an  introductory  preface,  in  which  is  exhibited  an  analysis 
of  the  language,  a  development  of  its  genius,  and  the  formation 
of  the  words  used  in  it.  By  Barthclemi  Iluet  de  Froberville,  ex- 
.. captain  of  infantry.  The  extensive  plan  of  this  work  supersedes 
all  future  reference  to  the  former  voluminous  publications  on  the 
subject,  as  it  comprises  them  all  either  in  abstract,  or,  if  the  ob- 
ject is  important,  in  the  words  of  the  authors;  contradictory  testi- 
monies of  authors  are  contrasted;  coincidence  of  relation  reduced 
to  imiformity  of  system;  and  on  contradictory  opinions  that  can 
lead  to  no  conclusion,  doubts  are  stated. 

POLAND. 

Within  about  five  years,  from  ISCy  to  1812,  a  considerable 
number  of  works  have  been  published  in  this  country  on  subjects 
intended  to  promote  a  taste  for  letters  and  instruction.  Among 
others,  several  translations  from  thb  best  foreign  works  on  natural 
history,  botany,  agriculture,  mathematics,  mechanics,  geometry, 
the  fine  arts,  and  rural  economy.  We  cannot  pretend  to  describe 
to  what  extent  these  works  may  be  circulated  among  the  popula- 
tion; but,  from  the  spirit  which  has  offered  them  to  the  country', 
it  may  be  hoped  that  Poland  will  resume  her  place  among  the 
learned  and  liberal  nations  of  Europe. 

M.  Maltc  Brun,  known  as  the  able  author  of  a  system  of  ge- 
ography, and  of  a  valuable  collection  of  travels,  announces  at  Paris 
a  new  periodical  work  under  the  title  of  Alinerva^  or  Varieties  in 
History,  Geography,  Literature,  and  Philosophy.  His  prospectus 
gives  the  idea  of  a  most  comprehensive  plan,  an^i  he  proposes  to 
draw  his  materials  from  all  modern  languages,  particularly  from 
the  Knglisli. 


M  CAKEV  ivi*  Ml  vreM,  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  in  Momcco,  Tripoli,  Cypnis, 
,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  between  the  years  iWS  and  1807.     Wiitteu 
by  himself,  and  translated  Into  EogSisfa. 
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NOTICE  OP  WALTER  SCOTT. 

AooovPAVTivo  the  present  number  of  the  Analectic  Magji" 
sine)  we  ezlfibit  to  our  readers  the  likeness  of  the  popular  person* 
age  frhoie  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Scott  is 
said  to  J>e  a  robust,  broad-shoulderedf— rather  a  bony,  than  a  fleshy 
man.  JBia  bair  and  complexion  are  light;  his  face  is  round  and 
full;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  luminous  i>arti-coloured 
eye,  his  countenance  exhibits,  upon  the  whole,  an  expression  of 
stupidity,  mther  than  of  genius.  In  all  these  particulars  (so  far  as 
they  can  be  traced  with  the  pencil)  our  portrait  is  faithful, — ^much 
more  fiuthful,  we  are  assured,  than  that  which  has  been  prefixed 
to  some  of  hb  works  republished  in  this  country.  Wc  may  take 
this  occasion  to  remark,  however,  that  all  well<xecuted  likenesses 
are  apt  to  give  too  flattering  a  representation  of  the  human  face. 
The  steady,  unalterable  look  of  the  painting  leads  us  to  expect  a 
character  of  penetration  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  original;  and 
the  most  light  and  frivolous  persons  are  in  this  way  not  unfre- 
quently  represented  with  a  dignity  which  is  the  invariable  occa- 
sion of  disappointment  and  surprise. 

We  have  said  more  of  the  portrait  than,  we  fear,  wc  can  say 
of  the  original.  Few  lives,  which  arc  so  illustrious,  have  been  so 
much  neglected  as  that  of  Walter  Scott.     As  he  is  almost  con- 
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stantly  before  us  in  some  interesting  character  or  other,  we  have 
neither  time  nor  disposition  to  investigate  his  history:  the  British 
periodical  magazines, — seldom  deficient  in  their  biogrttphkal  du- 
ties,—-are  lamentably  barren  on  this  most  popular  tot>ic;  &nd  there 
is  not  a  publication  within  our  knowledge  which  contains  any  thing 
like  a  satisfactory  biography  of  Mr.  Scott.  What  little  ve  know 
of  him  shall  be  most  freely  communicated,— with  this  preliminary 
remark,  however,  that  the  life  of  a  prolific  author  can  be  little 
more  than  a  history  of  his  several  publications. 

Walter  Scott  was  born  of  obscure  parents  (1769)  in  Lothian, 
in  Scotland.  A  lameness  in  his  leg  exempted  him  from  the  com- 
mon laborious  lot  of  his  brothers;  and,  as  he  had  nothing  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  occupation,  he  resorted  the  company,  and  became 
the  darling  of  old  men  and  shepherds;  who  dandled  him  on  their 
knees,  and  told  him  legendary  stories  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 
A  taste  for  such  tales,  thus  early  acquired,  led  him,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  to  consult  the  manuscripts  of  the  border  antiquary: 
he  searched  with  indefatigable  eagerness  for  every  ballad  and 
stanza  of  the  ancient  bards:*  his  thorough  knowledge  of  such 
kind  of  poetry  inspired  him  with  confidence  to  attempt  some  imi- 
tations; and  in  1 602  he  published  a  volume,  to  which  he  gave  the 
curious  title  of  Scottish  jMin«/re/5y,— consisting  of  old  ballads  re^ 
touched  and  amended,  together  with  some  original  compositions 
by  himself  and  a  Mr.  Leyden.  The  local  narrative,  tiic  rude  me- 
tre, and  the  untouth  diction  of  these  pieces  arc  not  sufficiently 
counterbalanced  by  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  the  thoughts  to 
make  them  the  subjects  of  very  general  perusal;  and  the  Mitistrelity 
of  the  Scottish  border  has  ceased  perhaps  to  be  much  sought  after, 
except  by  those  who  are  willing  to  purchase  their  pleasure  at  the 
expense  of  consulting  a  glossary.  The  interruption  occasioned  by 
this  tedious  process  always  impairs,  and  not  unfrequently  destroys 
the  effect  of  the  best  poetry: — a  kind  of  composition,  we  should 
remember,  which  ought  to  bear  along  the  mind  in  a  stream  of 
uninterrupted  thought.  No  man  ever  relished  Virgil  while  lie 
was  learning  the  Latin  tongue;  and  no  man  can  hope  to  receive 

*  He  is  now  publishing,  in  sixteen  parts,  a  T<ilaiiunou8  and  elaborate  work 
upon  the  Border  Antitiuities  of  England  and  Scotland. 
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iDUch  pleasure  from  Scottish  poetry,  while  lie  is  obliged  to  diyide 
his  sttenUoD  between  the  ballad  and  the  dictionary. 

Yet  this  qoUection  of  minstrelsy  wasbynomeandestitiiteof 
popuhuity.  Amoi^  Mr.  Scott's  own  countrymen,  who  andmnood 
the  hmguage,  and  felt  an  interest  in  the  stories^  it  anqnestiwiihiy 
enjoyed  a  very  extensive  circula&ne  and  in  England,  as  well  as  ip 
America,  the  strength  and  pathos  of  the  conceptions  forced  thdr 
way  into  perusal  through  evefy  ebatade  of  meainre  and  diction^— 
We  cannot  be  expected  lo  enter  into  a  detailed  cridoism  of  the 
several  ballads  which  compose  the  volnme.  If  any  angle  pieces 
are  supereminentto  the  rest,  periiaps  the  Lament  of  the  Queen's 
Marie  and  Helen  of  Kircoonell  Lee*  may  daim  diat  disdnctioan 
-—The  contributians  of  Mr.  Scott»and  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Leydes, 
possess  much  poetical  excellence:  but  the  language  continually 
betrays  the  recency  d  their  brigiOi  and  we  befieve  it  is  utterly 
impracticable  to  exclude  froili- imitations  of  ancient  poetry  the  un* 
equivocal  characteristics  of  modem  phraseology. 

Unth  all  these  diflBcultaes  in  the  way,  it  was  hardly  to  bo  ex* 
pocted  thai  the  Scottish  Mmstrelay  would  be  universally  admired. 
Tet,  as  Mr..Seott  had  devoted  a  part  of  more  than  thirty  years  to 
the  history  of  tiie4)Qrder  clans,  so  attachment  to4he  subject  was 
radicated  too  deeply  in  his  mind  to  be  shaken  by  the  partial  ill- 
success  bf  a  first  essay;  and  in  1805  he  attempted  a  still  more 
arduous  flight,  in  the  production  (rf  an  original  epic  romance,  fo 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Bfinstrel,  it  was  Mr.  Scott's  professed  object 
to  combine  the  rudeness  and  stmplkity'of  the  ancient  ballad  with 
the  polish  and  refinement  of  modem  poetry;  and  accordingly  the 
poem  is  put  into  thensouth  of  an  old  bard,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  survived  the  Revcdutioo,  and  to  have  realized  the  expeii* 
once  of  the  Pylian  sage:— 

Two  ages  o*er  hit  natiTe  land  had  reigiMdy 
And  now  tlie  example  of  the  third  remaiiied. 

The  success  of  this  poem  was  beyond  anticipation.    It  was  ex- 
tolled by  the  critics,  reprinted  by  the  booksellers,  and  read  by  every 

*  Thb  baUad  was  oftea  pnbUihed  beforo  its  appearmee  hi  the  Minstreltf ; 
and  we  hare  Utelj  teen  It  in  tome  of  the  most  retpectalile  Britbh  periodient 
-w<irict,  a«  an  original  prndoetion  of  a  Mr.  John  Mync. 
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body.  Fix)m  the  reputation  of  a  humble  compiler,  Mr.  Scott  rose 
suddenly  to  the  eminence  of  an  original  poet^— -not  in  the  too  com- 
mon acceptation  of  that  word,  as  being  able  to  complete  a  vo- 
lume of  what  is  poetry  to  the  eye  merely^— but  as  possessing  that 
nameless  quality  which  can  extract  the  es^nce  of  things  from  its 
concomitants,  and  make  the  representation  stronger  than  the 
reality.* 

The  praise  bestowed  upon  the  Lay  was  not  certainly  on  ac- 
count of  its  story,— which,  for  an  epic  poem,  is  deficient  in  some 
of  the  most  important  requisites  of  excellence.  The  progress  of 
the  narrative  is  too  much  obstructed  by  the  events  of  the  three 
first  cantos;  and  when  it  has  once  got  a  going,  it  runs  on  more 
than  one  whole  canto  beyond  the  legitimate  catastrophe.  Yet  the 
visit  of  Delorane  to  the  *  holy  pile  of  Melrose'  gives  occasion  to 
so  many  splendid  specimens  of  poetic  excellence,  that  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  sacrificed  to  the  propriety  of  the  narrative.  We 
believe  the  same  indulgence  cannot  extend  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  whole  of  the  sixth  canto.  When  the  hero  is  killed, 
or  is  betrothed,  the  story  should  be  at  an  end;  and  the  poet  always 
transgresses  tlie  canons  of  criticism,  if  he  conducts  his  readers 
through  the  joyous  carousals  of  a  marriage,  or  the  lugubrious  ce- 
remonies of  a  funeral. 

Yet  Mr.  Scott  steps  in  between  our  pen  and  his  poem  with  a 
palliation  which  ought  not  to  be  altogether  disregarded.  He  tells 
us  that  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  produce  a  continuous,  regu- 
lar story,  as  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  manners  of  his  actors,— 
to  portray  the  pastoral,  yet  warlike  habits  of  the  Scottish  borders; 
whose  proud  and  chivalric  notions  were  constantly  prompting  them 
to  reciprocal  depredation,  and  who  thought  they  had  made  a  sin- 
gular escape  if  their  dwellings  were  not  burned  to  the  ground  at 
least  once  a  year.f  Whether  he  might  not  have  interwoven  all 
hismateriSails  on  these  subjects  into  one  i*egular  and  complete  nar- 

•  Johnson  in  the  lives  of  Waller  and  Pope. 

'}'  See  the  lamentation  of  Tinlinn  in  eanto  It.— > 

They  crossed  the  Liddle  at  carfew  hour. 
And  Imrncd  mj  little  lonely  tower; 
The  fiend  receiTe  Uieir  souls  therefor! 
h  had  not  been  burned  thieyear  er  mere. 
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rative,  he  alone  periiaps  is  the  proper  person  to  jadge:  for  our- 
selves, we  see  very  little  ^fference  between  his  own  case  and  that 
of  every  other  epic  writer;  and  nothing  but  the  assurance  ctf  losing 
some  of  his  best  poetrj  would  reconcile  us  to  a  repetidon  of  his 
irregularities. 

Mr.  Scott  has  also  bespoken  our  tndulgenc#ftrtho  machineiy 
of  the  poem;  but  we  think  he  had  better  spared  himself  the  trou* 
ble  of  an  excuse.  Supernatural  agency  is  never  required,  and  will 
never  be  tolerated,  except  when  the  acdon  cannot  be  performed 
bjr  human  hands.  The  estray  of  the  boy  in  the  forest,  the  interview 
of  Lord  Henry  with  Lady  Bfargaret,  and  the  theft  of  ur  William's 
armour, — might  all  have  been  effectuated  without  the  help  of  the 
goblin-page,  or  the  consultation  of  Michael  Scott's  cybeline  book. 
The  page  is  a  malicious  intruder  into  good  company;  and  the  most 
he  does  is  to  exclaim,  <  lost!  Wl  fost!'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
poem,  and  <  found!  found!  found!'  at  the  end. 

There  are.  a  few  other  personages  un  this  poem  who  are  ob- 
jectkxiable  for  their  names  more  than  for  their  characters.  Mr. 
Scott  has  never  delighted  m  those  smooth  <  names  which'  (says 
Drjden)  <  seem  made  for  poetry,'— 

»  *A9Hetlor»Al«»uider»HeIcii,PbjIlis> 

UlytMt»  Agftmemnait  md  AebiUcii'* 

On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  conquering  a  stub* 
bom,  unpoetical  name,  and  in  making  it  lie  easy  in  his  Unes.  For 
bis  success  in  most  instances  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  indulgence 
but  it  is  not  all  the  drilling  in  the  world  that  can  subdue  to  smooth- 
ness such  names  as  Arthur-Fire-the-braes,  and  Archibald-Bell- 
the-cat4*If  some  native  American  should  write  a  poem  on  the 

* 

wars  of  our  own  borderers,  and  should  encumber  his  lines  with  the 
Indian  names  of  Split-log,  Walk-in-the-water,  and  a  dozen  mofe 
which  we  could  mentionr-how  speedily  would  the  European  cri- 
tics be  impaling  him  upon  the  p(»nt  of  their  pens! 

The  Lay  is  sung  in  the  dissolute  numbers  of  the  old  ballad 
metre,— though  Mr.  Scott  has  introduced  and  concluded  each 
canto  with  a  more  regular  and  measured  verse.  These  exquisite, 
though  scanty  effusions  were  the  earnest  of  still  more  copious  and 
excellent  productions.  It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Scott  from  mcipient  imitation  to  final  originality.    He  first  appear^ 
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as  a  humble  editor  and  imitator  of  old  baHadt:  he  next  com^s  fortff 
a  little  bolder,  in  a  work  of  his  own  conception,*— written,  hawever^ 
in  the  old  Scottish  measure,  with  here  and  there  a  modest  depar- 
ture of  origmality;  but  it  was  not  till  bis  third  exhibition,  that  he 
ventured  boldly  to  quit  the  beaten  track  of  the  ballad,  and  to  striko^ 
out  a  path  of  composition  which  was  entirely  and  peculiarly  his 
own.     Marmion  appeared  in  1 808. 

There  are  some  faults  common  to  the  Lay  and  Mannioh. 
So  long  had  Mr.  Scott  been  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  Scot- 
tish antiquities,  that  he  attached  extraordinary  importance  to  every 
trivial  circumstance  which  might  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
borderers;  and  accordingly  his  narrative  is  too  often  made  tedi-^ 
ous  by  heavy  and  cumbrous  descriptions  of  objects  and  events^ 
which  can  be  interesting  only  to  a  national  antiquary  like  himself. 
If  he  stumble  upon  an  incident  which  suggests  ideas  about  an 
old  knight,  or  an  old  castle,  or  an  old  any  thing,  he  never  &ils  to 
pursue  the  devious  association  till  be  bewilders  his  readers  and 
himself:  again,  while  we  are  going  on  in  our  journey,  with  an 
unsuspicious  resignation  to  the  c(»iduct  of  the  poet, — ^the  ground 
suddenly  gives  way  beneath  our  feet,  and  we  are  obliged  to  grope, 
through  whole  stanzas,  in  some  episodical  parenthe^.  Nothing 
is  more  fatiguing  than  this  mode  of  conducting  a  story;  and  were 
not  Mr.  Scott's  barren  details  occasionally  relieved  by  the  most 
striking  contrasts  of  exuberant  poetic  excellence,  we  almost  be- 
lieve we  should  throw  aside  his  book  before  we  had  penetrated  to 
the  third  canto.  Divested  of  all  extraneous  description,  the  story 
of  Marmion  might  h^ve  been  told  in  twenty  or  thirty  stanzas;  and 
although  we  have  perused  the  poem  so  often  as  to  learn  some  of 
the  best  passages  by  heart,  we  are  yet  at  a  loss  to  knpw  how  Mr* 
Scott  has  contrived  to  protract  it  through  six  cantos,  of  more  than 
three  hundred  lines  each.  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  general 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  Marmion:  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
poem  which  exhibited  such  a  marked  inequality  of  composition: 
we  could  select  parts  which  would  disgrace  any  poet;  yet  wc 
would  fearlessly  compare  the  last  canto  with  the  descriptions  of 
any  writer  who  ever  undertook  to  paint  the  scenery  of  battle* 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  dismiss  Marmion  without  re- 
marking the  artifiQp  and  improbubility  of  almost  all  the  incideAU 
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lb  W«n  R8  the  fauneneift,  or  atrocity,  of  almost  all  the  characters  of 
tJie  pMm.  A  romamic  writer  is  always  permitted  to  bring  aboul 
Some  TCry  ini|>ortant  event  by  some  very  extraordinary  good  luck; 
th*  ilifnsqdency  ef  snch  occasions  takes  away  the  improbability 
of  the  device;  and  Wt  often  oTcrtook  the  insignificance  of  the 
means,  to  cotitetnplatc  the  magnitude  of  the  end.  But  when  the 
whole  contexture  of  a  narrative, — the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  part8,^can  only  be  held  togother  by  a  succession 
of  the  merest  chaoces  in  the  world,  we  begin  to  lose  all  faith  in  tht^ 
story,  and  all  patience  with  the  teller.  There  is  scarcely  an  inci- 
pient, ttOta  the  introductory  line  to  "  the  last  worils  of  Marmion," 
which  does  not  take  place  cither  by  accidental  necessity, — or  by  no 
necessity  at  all. 

We  believe  no  body  has  evei-  been  extravag^tly  pleased  with 
the  characters  of  this  poem.  *  We  ittTer  could  reconcile  ourselves 
with  Martilion:  and  although  Mr.  Scott  has  taken  every  p^s  to 
make  hitA  Kpent  hk  abase  of  Clarence,  and  his  conspiracy  against 
De  Wilton;  yet  he  stfll  trembles  before  us  as  a  seducer  and  a 
forger:  nor  can  alj  hisbrafrery  at  Plodden  prcvutt  us  from  believ- 
ing that  he  rushed  into  battle  more  to  escape  the  war  of  his  own 
breast,  than  to  fight  for  the  interests  of  his  king.  Clarence  is  no 
better.  With  all  the  privileges  of  the  sex  oil  her  side,  we  cannot 
help  despising  the  wretch  who  could  conspire  the  death  of  one  in- 
nocent person  by  forgery,  and  of  another  by  poison.  Such  mean- 
ness can  neither  be  excused  by  the  vehemence,  nor  redeemed  by 
the  fidelity  of  afltctioh;  and  although  Mr.  Scott  has  made  oiri* 
hairs  stand  etettwith  a  description  of  her  dismal  apartment,— yet 
we  hear  hef  shrieks  with  not  much  emotion  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  remember  that  sho  half  meiits  her  treatment. — As  to 
Clara  de  Clare,  she  has  so  very  little  to  do  in  the  events  of  the 
poem,  that  perhaps  her  characteris  hardly  worth  noticing.  Harry 
Blount  and  Fitz  Eustace  are  much  more  important  personages  in 
every  part  of  the  story:  and  we  have  often  sought  relief  from  the 
guilty  company  of  Marmion  in  the  innocent,  vivacious,  and  good- 
natured  society  of  these  humble  retainers. 

We  have  reserved  De  Wilton  for  a  separate  consideration,— 
because,  as  our  remarks  upon  him  arc  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  rrni  heroes  of  Mr.  Scott's  poems,  we  wished  (o  spare  our  rcEf 
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ders  the  fatigue,  and  ourselves  the  trouble  of  continual  repetition 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  Immemorial  usage  has 
made  it  the  common  law  of  criticism,  that  the  hero  of  every  ficti- 
tious story  should  be, — ^not  only  the  chief  actor  through  all  the 
preliminary  incidents, — but  the  person  whose  fortune  is  mainly 
effected  by  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  According  to  this 
definition,  Mr.  Scott  has  not  a  single  hero  in  all  his  numerous  pro- 
geny of  epics.  Marmion  is  certainly  the  most  important  person 
in  almost  all  the  events  of  the  poem  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering; yet  the  humble  palmer  is,  in  the  end,  the  only  character 
who  can  justly  be  said  to  be  its  hero;  and  the  name  of  De  Wilton 
is  most  unpoetically  superceded  in  the  title  by  that  of  Marmiok. 
Whether  this  division  of  labour  enables  Mr.  Scott  to  manufacture 
poetry  with  so  much  more  facility  than  his  epic  predecessors,  we 
dare  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  determining; — but  that  it 
destroys  just  half  of  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  suffer- 
ing every  hero  to  kchieve  his  own  fortune,  is  a  fact  which  every 
reader  is  competent  to  verify. 

When  we  approach  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  we  perceive  the 
same  fault  which  forms  the  capital  deformity  of  Marmion.  The 
person  who  is  the  hero  at  the  catastrophe  has  scarcely  any  part  at 
all  in  the  preliminary  action:  Fitz-James  and  Roderick  do  their 
very  best, — nay,  shed  their  own  bloody-— to  work  out  the  good  fbr- 
tume  of  <  the  Graeme;'  and  at  last,  even  the  old  Douglas  is  obliged 
to  hazard  his  outlawed  life  in  order  to  effectuate  a  match  between 
two  subordinate  characters  of  the  poem>— to  flidg  the  golden  chain 
around  the  neck  of  Malcolm,  and  lay  the  clasp  on  the  hand  of 
Ellen.  This  criticism  is  not  avcuded  by  saying  that  the  title,  as  well 
as  the  event  of  the  poem,  evinces  a  dedgn  to  describe  the  fortunes 
of  a  heroine;  for  we  should  still  be  justified  in  answering  that  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  is  not,  in  point  of  importance,  higher  than  the 
fourth  character  of  the  story* 

With  littie  variation,  the  same  remarks  must  be  extended  to 
Rokeby.  Bertram  is  not  the  ultimate  hero, — though  he  does  all 
the  most  important  business  of  the  poem.  Wilfrid  appears  in  the 
early  part  of  the  story;  but  we  soon  begin  to  discover  that  he  is  no 
l^ero.  Redmond  chafes  Bertram  through  the  bushes,  and  through 
the  third  canto  with  eager  heroism^  enough,  we  admit;  but  he 
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could  do  nothing  without  the  intermediation  of  lus  most  deadljr 
£3e;  and  he  would  have  lost  his  own  head)  as  well  as  the  hand  of 
Matilda,  if  Risingham  had  not  appeared  just  in  season  to  alter  and 
complete  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem. 

The  last  great  poem  of  Mr.  Scott  is  certainly  misnamed  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles.  Bruce  is  in  all  respects  the  true  hero  of  the  taliS| 
and  the  loves  of  Ronald  and  Edith  form  an  unwieldy  underplot  to 
the  great  epic  action  of  the  poem.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  is,  to  be 
sure,  much  oftener  on  the  stage,  and  is  more  instrumental  in  ef* 
fectuating  the  catastrophe  than  his  prototype— -the  Graeme:  but 
he  shrinks  into  a  subaltern  of  Bruce's  at  the  beginning  of  the  story) 
and  must  even  employ  the  intermediation  of  the  king  to  do  all  hia 
courting,-^the  business  which,  more  than  any  othejr,  is  appropriate 
(o  himself  alone. 

So  much  we  deemed  it  neces^jary  to  say  of  a  reigning  fault  in 
till  the  productions  of  Mr.  Scott.  We  shall  now  resume  the  more 
particular  consideration  of  his  remaining  poems. — Only  two  years . 
after  the  appearance  of  Marmion — ^in  1810 — Mr.  Scott  published 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake:  a  poem  which  is  more  uniform  and  polished 
m  its  diction, — more  connected  and  probable  in  its  story,— more 
busy  and  complete  with  incident, — more  enlivened  and  variegated 
with  character, — than  either  of  its  predecessors.  At  every  step 
in  his  progress  to  originality,  Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have  left  behind 
him  some  of  the  offensive  peculiarities  of  the  old  ballad  poetry, — 
retaining,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  was  attractive,  enhanced  by  the 
vigour  of  his  own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  advantage  of  appear- 
ing without  alloy.  When  we  first  read  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  extol  it  above  both  the  Lay  and  Marmion:  a 
number  of  successive  perusals  only  operated  to  confirm  our  judg- 
ment; but  lest  some  accidental  circumstance  of  humour  might 
have  produced  our  preference,  we  have  again  perused  the  poem, 
with  the  rest  of  his  works,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  this  arti- 
cle, and  we  find  our  stubborn  predilection  still  holding  its  ground^ 
— even  against  the  subsequent  claims  of  Rokeby  and  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles.  In  his  own  way,  Mr.  Scott  has  decidedly  surpassed 
e^ery  one  of  his  cotemporarics: — 

Nil  majus  gencratur  ipso, 

Xee  viget  r{ui(l([nam  iiroile  aitt  seenirduKn. 
vol..  ViiT.  i.*; 
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But  he  that  soars  above  competition  seldom  fiiils  to  ahieken  hi» 
efforts:  an  absence  of  motive  takes  away  the  vigour  of  exertion; 
and  we  think  there  is  plainly  discernable  in  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Scott,  a  regular  ascent  from  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  to  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,«— and  as  regular  a  declination  from  The  Lady 
.  of  the  Lake  to  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.  He  has  followed  the  same 
track  which  was  so  often  trod  before  him:  applause  has  made  him 
confident;  confidence  has  made  liim  careless;  and  the  same  faults^ 
which  were  originally  the  effects  of  ignorance,  become  finally  the 
result  of  relaxation.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Scott  started  from  excellencei 
he  can  never  sink  to  mediocrity;  and  however  much  we  may  place 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles  below  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  it  must  still 
be  far  above  all  other  productions  which  aspire  to  the  same  species 
of  eminence. 

But  let  not  decided  preference  be  mistaken  for  iodbcrimat^ 
admiration.  We  have  before  noticed  the  great  defect  in  the  story 
of  Mr.  Scott's  chief  work;  and  we  will  only  add  here,  that  nothing 
but  the  example  of  Achilles  can  at  all  excuse  the  absence  of 
Malcolm  Graeme  from  almost  the  beginning  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
poem.— -A  great  many  incidents  of  the  narrative  are  linked  toge- 
ther by  improbability:  but  no  part  of  the  poem  is  so  artificially 
composed  as  the  whole  canto  of  the  combatt  We  are  disposed  to 
grant  that  the  king  of  Scotland  might  withdraw  himself  from  court 
without  causing  much  disturbance;  that  he  might  grope  his  way 
to  Ellen's  sequestered  grot  without  any  very  great  difficulty; 
and  that  a  maniac  might  accidentally  be  in  his  path,  just  in  a  lucid 
interval  of  reason,  to  warn  him  of  his  danger:  but  when  we  are 
(old  that  Roderick  slept  alone,  at  the  distance  of  almost  a  day's  tra- 
vel from  his  clan,  and  that  the  ^combftt'  took  place  just  at  the 
lucky  spot  where  James  had  left  his  attendants,  we  begin  to  ieel 
as  if  we  were  imposed  upon,  and  are  out  of  all  humouf  with  the 
writer,  who  expects  our  credulity  to  swallow  such  improbabilities. 

The  most  imppttant  characters  of  the  poein  are  drawn  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  discrimination.  James  and  Roderick  are  the 
personages  in  contrast;  md  we  think  the  latter  is  made  the  most 
interesting  of  the  two.— rMr.  Scott  bas  abused  Malcolm  Graeme  io 
more  than  one  instance.  We  know  that  the  chase  is  a  symbol 
of  war;  and  we  know  also  that  Malcolm  was  never  in  a  situation  t# 
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pr&ctke  in  the  field  of  battle  th«  skill  which  he  had  acquired  in 
sylvan  warfare;  yet  (here  are  certain  qualities  in  Ihe  character  (rf 
a  hunter  whifh  are  little  calculated  to  exalt  that  of  a  hero:  much 
humbler  persons  than  the  Graeme,  are  accustomed  to  value  them- 
selves upon  knowing  evciy  pass  through  the  forest  "  by  lake  or 
mouni^i"  and  surely  it  sounds  like  a  schoolboy's  boast  to  say^— 
"  Sight  up  BcD-Lommond  he  coold  prea,"  fcc. 
We  know  of  n<othing;  so  busy  as  the  chase  of  Mr.  Scott^— 
except  it  be,  what,  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis,  we  may  call  Th& 
Trip  of  Virgil;  and  the  thought  has  more  than  once  occured  W 
UB,  that  some  of  the  chief  incidents  in  the  latter  suggested  a  few' 
corresponding  ones  in  the  former.  £ncas  starts  from  Sicify,  and 
James  from  Stirling, — the  one  with  his  companiiHis  on  shipboard, 
—the  other  with  his  followers  on  horseback;  both  are  separued 
from  their  attendants;  are  wrecked,  and  find  themselves  in  a  soli- 
tary, unknown  land;  both  resolve  to  wander  in  quest  of  its  inh^i- 
tants;  both  are  unexpectedly  confronted  by  a  huntress;  and  botii 
are  conducted  by  their  new-found  guides  to  a  place  where  the^ 
least  expected  to  see  the  rerauants  of  ancient  grandeur^— one  ex- 
claiming,— 

Qnii  jtm  loeua 


the  other, 


Qdc  regie  in  terrii  BOttri  nan  pteni  liborit! 
£n  PHimaii  iniit  hie  etiam  nu  prcmii  ladi! 

Wbf  i)  it  >t  ei«h  tarn  I  tnoe. 
Some  meiDocj  of  Ilut  exiled  race! 
Can  I  not  ne*  &  highlind  brand, 
Bgt  It  mnit  matdi  the  Doaglu*'  huid! 

The  descriptions  of  Venus  and  Ellen,  as  they  appear  respectively 
to  £ncas  and  James,  have  both  been  marked  with  admiratioo;  and 
we  shall  here  transcribe  them  ude  by  side,  chiefly  in  order  to  no- 
tice an  error  in  taste  which  is  common  to  Mr.  Scott  and  most  of 
his  poetical  cotemporaiics. 

•^  bamerii  de  man  babilem  wip«Dderat  sraara 
'  ■  ■  dedenlquc  aamun  diffiudere  T<Dtii| 
Nnda  lam,  Dodoqac  doQi  eollmta  Inrotet. 
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The  maiden  paused}  u  if  again 
She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  stnun. 
With  head  up-raised  and  look  intent. 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  word  afiartj  this  very  animated  description  is 
intelligible  to  the  naost  unlettered  reader;  because  it  is  a  faithful 
copy  of  an  original  which  nature  has  furnished  to  every  human 
being  who  has  lived  in  society:  but  when  Mr.  Scott  undertakes  to 
illustrate  the  picture  by  a  <  monument  of  Grecian  art,*  his  meaning 
is  only  accessible  to  those  who  have  visited  tlie  cabinet  of  the  an- 
tiquary, or  have  seen  the  plates  of  the  engraver;  and  he  commits 
a  &ult  analogous  to  that  of  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
History,  who  endeavour  to  give  their  readers  an  idea  of  the  hillocks 
around  the  Dead  Sea  by  likening  them  to  those  <<  places  in  Eng- 
land where  there  have  been  lime-kilns:^'  places  which,  to  three 
fourths  of  their  readers,  are  equally  unknown  with  those  of  which 
they  are  attempting  the  description.— *There  is,  besides  this,  an- 
other very  cogent  objection  to  such  kind  of  similies.  It  is  well 
known  that  almost  all  the  monuments  of  Grecian  art  are  taken 
from  the  descriptions  of  Homer;  and  even  if,  thei*efore,  they  were 
so  scattered  over  the  land  as  to  be  Duniliar  to  all  readers,  a  com- 
parison  with  them  must  aspire  only  to  a  third-hand  delineation  of 
nature. — We  might  easily  proti^act  quotations  under  this  head  from 
almost  all  the  popular  writers  of  this  century;  but  our  limits  are 
too  circumscribed;  and  we  must  hasten  to  the  close  of  this  article 
with  a  cursory  review  of  Mr.  Scott's  two  remaihing  poems. 

His  muse  did  not  suSer  her  admirers  to  remain  long  without 
another  proof  of  her  fecundity.  Rokeby  was  published  in  1812. 
This  is  one  of  those  works  which  grow  interesting  by  acquaintance; 
and  which,  to  be  relished  at  all,  must  be  read  two  6r  three  times 
at  least.  There  are  some  detached  passages  which  complete  their 
effect  at  the  first  reading;  but  the  poem,  considered  as  a  whole, 
will  never  develop  all  its  beauties  till  reperusalt  have  rendered  it 
familiar.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  it  by  no  means  difficult  of 
explanation.  The  whole  sympathetic  effect  of  a  catastrophe  ide- 
pends  very  obviously  upon  the  relations  kk  which  the  several  ac- 
tors stand  towards  each  otben  this  knowledge,  again,  depends 
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^itc  as  obviously  upon  the  simplicity  witli  which  the  incidents 
are  successively  connected  together;  and  we  need  scarcely  add, 
that  the  fewness  of  the  characters  contributes  greatly  to  the  sim- 
pliRcation  of  the  story.  It  is  \innecessary,  we  suppose,  to  tell  our 
readers  how  and  where  this  observation  is  intended  to  apply.  Had 
Rokeby,  like  Blackstone,  been  accompanied  by  a  table  of  relation- 
ship, a  superficial  inspection  of  its  squares,  and  octagons,  and  cir- 
cles, all  tied  together  in  very  definite  beau- knots,  would  have  spared 
us  the  trouble  of  reading  the  poem  more  than  twice  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  narrative:  we  should  then  have  literally  realised  the 
description  of  another  gfreat  poet, — seca  regentes^/o  vest\gia:  but 
by  the  omission  of  this  necessary  appendage  we  are  left  to  the  al- 
ternative of  utter  ignorance,  or  endless  reperusal;  and  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  one  in  ten  of  Mr.  Scott's  admirers  has  ever 
thoroughly  understood  the  ties  M^iich  connect  the  characters  of 
his  fourth  great  epic. 

We  are  of  opinion,  too,  that  Mr.  Scott's  genius  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  manage  a  complicated  plot.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mpagre,  and  ill  held  togetlier,  than  the  generality  of  his  fables: 
yet  "i(eith  his  masterly  delineation  of  character,  and  his  picturesque 
description  of  scenery,  he  contrives  to  make  us  forget  the  impro- 
bability of  his  stories:  he  hurries  us  along  from  one  incident  to 
another  with  a  rapidity  which  leaves  no  space  for  reflection;  and  it 
is  not  till  we  have  laid  aside  the  book,  that  we  arc  capable  of  in- 
vestigating with  a  critical  eye  the  several  parts  of  the  ground 
over  which  we  find  ourselves  unaccountably  snatched.  All  this 
must  be  done  very  slowly  where  he  is  to  manage  so  much  appara- 
tus as  we  find  in  the  story  of  Rokcby;  and  this  circumstance,  added 
to  a  little  negligence,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  compa- 
rative unpopularity  of  the  poenu 

The  tremendous  Bertram  is  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  very  best 
drawn  characters.  The  colossal  stature  of  his  body,  and  the  gigan- 
tic depravity  of  his  mind,  have  never  been  equalled,  except  in  the 
heroes  of  the  sublimer  poets;  and  nothing,  we  think,  can  more  plain- 
ly evince  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Scott's  descriptive  talent  than  his 
success  in  sketching  a  personage  so  very  different  from  the  ordina- 
ry class  of  his  characters.  A  very  common  fault  is  committed  in 
enlisting  our  sympathy  on  the  side  of  the  villain,  when  stretched 
upon  the  floor  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  canto;  and  perhaps 
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almost  every  reader  is  apt  to  take. his  part  at  the  end,  where  he  is 
pinned  to  the  ground  by  the  odds  of  twenty  to  one,  just  after  Uc  had 
performed  the  only  laudable  action  of  his  life.  The  description  of 
his  death,  and  of  his  bursting  through  the  conflagration  at  Rokcby, 
are  among  Mr.  Scott's  most  happy  efforts. 

The  last  great  production  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice, 
was  published  in  1815,  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  Rokc* 
by.  Here  Mr.  Scott  has  departed  a  little  from  the  ordinaiy  track 
of  his  poetry;  and,  by  attempting  to  sustain  a  graver  and  more 
heroic  tone  than  seems  to  be  well-suited  to  his  genius,  has  made 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles  sink,  in  point  of  interest,  beneath  every  one 
of  his  preceding  works.  The  incidents  are  not  unnaturally  held 
together;  and,  indeed,  peculiar  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to 
assign  a  good  reason  for  every  thing  that  happens:  but  partly  by 
inattention,  partly  by  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  more 
than  all  by  the  detail  of  irrelevant  circumstances,  the  poem  is  ren* 
dered  heavy  and  tedious;  and  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  toil 
through  several  stanzas  of  ban*en  circumlocution,  without  a  tingle 
spot  of  good  poetry  to  cheer  us  on  the  way.  We  are  much  too 
often  drawn  into  an  episode  to  view  some  old  castle,  which  is  de- 
scribed with  all  the  technical  minuteness  of  an  engineer;  and,  ex- 
cepting one  or  two  initiatory  lines  in  each  stanza,  the  whole  voyage 
in  Canto  IV.  is  very  little  more  interesting  than  Homer's  catalogue 
of  ships. 

The  two  Bruces  are  admirably  delineated:  hut  the  good 
and  evil  qualities  of  Ronald,  the  nominal  hero  of  the  poem^  so 
effectually  neutralize  each  other,  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
possess  <  any  character  at  all.'  He  it  by  &r  too  fickle,  both  in  his 
loyalty  and  in  his  love.  He  abaiMlons  the  cause  of  Bruce  men  it  ia 
desperate,  and  resumes  it  again  as  soon  as  it  becomes  hopeful:  he 
breaks  his  faith  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn  to  gain  the  hand  of  king 
Robert's  sister,  and  reverts  to  his  Edith  when  Isabel  is  withdrawn: 
i>ut  we  could  even  forgive  him  every  thing  elsei  had  he  not  sneak- 
ed into  the  favour  of  Bruce  (in  the  fourth  canto)  by  a  mean  preva- 
rication about  the  scorn  with  which  his  profercd  hand  had  been 
repulsed.  He  must  have  known  that  the  coldness  of  Lorn  was 
-merely  the  reciprocation  of  his  own  indifference;  and  his  attempt 
to  escape  censure  by  thowing  lus  enemy  all  to  blamei  \%  the 
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despicable  subterfuge  of  every  guilty  consience.  At  first  view 
this  judgment  may  seem  to  be  severe;  yet  it  grows  righteous  as 
we  approach  the  abused,  but  unnatural  Edith. — ^^With  all  our  know- 
ledge of  the  inconsistencies  which  meet  in  human  nature,  we  can- 
not believe  that  the  high  and  haughty  maid  of  the  first  canto  should 
sink  down  uUo  the  dejected  and  helpless  page  of  the  fifth — be  band- 
about,  crying  and  sobbing,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  i)oem; 
ed  and  at  last  reappear  in  a  complete  resuscitation  of  all  her  charms. 
The  Improbability  would  be  still  more  glaring,  had  not  De  Wilton 
led  the  way  for  Edith  of  Lorn. 

We  have  now  completed  a  general,  and  somewhat  superficial 
review  of  Mr.  Scott's  chief  poetical  works.  Of  his  other  poems, 
$ome  arc  too  short  for  particular  criticism,  and  some,  that  are 
longer,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  progress  to  oblivion. 
We  have  likewise  neglected  to  speak  of  Mr.  Scott  as  an  editor, 
and  as  an  original  writer  in  prose;  in  both  of  which  characters  his 
success  has  been  loudly  praised  and  liberally  rewarded.  As  we 
are  speaking  of  rewards,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  from 
Marmion  to  Rokeby,  Mr.  Scott's  increasing  reputation  was  mark- 
ed by  an  arithmetical  progression  in  the  price  of  his  three  poems3 
he  received  1000  guineas  for  the  first;  2000  for  the  second,  and 
3000  for  the  third. 

-We  are  now  prepared  to  give  what  wc  conceive  to  be  the  cha*- 
racter  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a  poet.  He  is  a  bold,  rather  than  an  origi- 
nal writer.  He  employs  no  new  fables, — no  new  incidents, — no 
new  characters:  eveiy  thing  in  his  poems  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  what  his  readers  have  heard  a  thousand  times  before;  yet  if  it 
be  as  much  a  mark  of  genius  to  make  '  familiar  things  new'  as  to 
make  '  new  things  familiar,'  we  must  place  him  very  near  the  first 
rank  of  our  greatest  poetical  authors.  In  almost  every  stanza 
of  his  works  he  has  contracted  a  debt  to  some  of  his  predecessors; 
but  the  boldiiess  with  which  he  plucks,  and  the  ease  with  which 
be  adjusts  a  borrowed  plume,  takes  away  half  the  demerit  of  his 
semi-plagiarism;  while  the  aptness  of  his  appropriations,  and  the 
improvement  which  they  seldom  fail  to  receive  from  hia  own 
hands,  very  nearly  abstract  the  other  half,  and  leave  Mr.  Scott  al- 
most an  original  poet.  In  him  we  have,  at  all  events,  a  notable 
example  of  what  education  and  industry  can  accorfiplish  upon  a 


iTiind  which  from  nature  did  not  perhaps  receive  an^  vtrjr  strong  cha^ 
racteristics  of  a  poetical  cast;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
readers  of  poetry  are  not  wholly  indebted  to  an  accidental  lame  ^ 
leg  for  live  voluminous  productions,  which  will  continue  to  be  read 
as  long  as  taste  shall  sympathize  with  genius. 

The  best  constructed  story  is  no  mark  6f  poetical  talents: 
in  this  requisite,  accordingly,  our  readers  need  not  be  tM  by  this 
time,  we  almost  always  find  Mr.  Scott  deficient:  yet  for  delinea- 
tion of  character  and  description  of  scenery,  we  hai^ly  know  where 
to  look  for  a  superior;  and  perhaps  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
productions  would  entitle  him  to  a  place  anunig  the  very  first  of 
poets-^were  we  not  compelled  to  reflect  that  too  much  of  his  re« 
putation,  like  that  of  many  other  individuals,  is  supported  more 
by  borrowed  opulence  than  by  original  funds.  If  any  part  of  his 
poetry  is  exempt  from  this  allegation,  it  is  the  construction  of  his 
measure.  He  had  to  contend  against  all  the  prejudices  of  long 
established  possession  in  his  persevering  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  octosyllabic  verse  is  strong  enough  to  sustun  the  weight  of 
epic  matter.  Seldom  indeed  does  he  attempt,  and  he  always  fails 
in  the  attempt,  to  assume  the  gravity  of  heroic  coroposidon:  the 
verse  of  eight  feet  seems  to  be  appropriate  only  to  descriptions 
of  a  lively  character;  and  Mr.  Scott  regularly  succeeds  best  in 
those  parts  of  his  poetry  which  are  busy  with  shifting  scenery  and 
rapid  motion.  In  the  parade  of  battle  he  is  necessitated  to  march 
with  something  of  Epic  dignity;  and  on  such  occasions  we  find 
him  proceeding  with  a  solemnity  which  always  appears  unnatu- 
ral, and  not  unfrequently  ridiculous.  We  have  remarked  a  great 
many  times,  that  an  adverb  or  a  preposition  repeated  (as  it  is  in  the 
French)  before  each  of  several  successive  common  substantivesj 
often  adds  both  to  the  dignity  and  to  the  clearness  of  language: 
but  when  the  same  process  is  observed  in  regard  to  proper  names, 
which,  as  mere  tokens  6f  personality,  cannot  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess any  difference  of  meaning,  and,  of  course,  to  need  any  empha- 
^  of  specification — there  is  something  so  affectedjy  stiff  in  the  • 
compositipn  that  we  can  hardly  restrain  our  laughter— even  in 
the  midst  of  a  fight.    We  allude  now  to  such  lines  as  thes^^ 

**  Whert  Huntly  anil  i»toi*e  Home? 

"  WUh  Huntly  umI  ipMHome  ke.  paisim. 
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In  some  instances,  Mr.  Scott  has  carried  this  affectttiOD  so  fiir, 
as  to  render  his  language  not  only  ludicrous,  but  absolutely  Bon* 
sensical; — as  in  the  second  line  of  the  following  couplet,  from  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel — where  a  separating  preposiuoii  u  pre- 
fixed to  each  of  the  individuals  who  are  its  objects: 

"  For  nov  aroae  dtiputed  daim 

"  'Tmx!  Hardeo  aud  *tmixi  ThiriaHiinc.'* 

Perhaps,  we  cannot  better  express  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Scott) 
than  by  contrasting  him  with  his  rival  in  popularity,  the  imfortunate 
lord  Byron.  Of  the  personal  character  respectively  sustained  by 
these  two  poets,  we  have  the  same  means  of  judging  wMch  arb 
possessed  by  all  their  readers: — We  know  them  by  their  works; 
and  from  these  it  is  plain,  without  the  aid  of  antithesis,  that  they 
are  fundamentally  different  sorts  of  men,  both  in  the  concepdoii 
and  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts — in  the  choice  as  well  tein 
the  treatment  of  their  subjects.  Gloomy  and  misanthropic,  Byron 
seems  to  receive  a  kind  of  piratical  pleasure  in  the  company  of 
those  who  hate  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  wage  indiscriminate 
warfiue  upon  friends  as  well  as  foes. — 9cott  loves  his  species;  he 
feels  the  influence,  while  he  acknowledges  the  authority  of  moral 
principle,  and  of  civil  government;  and  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  wield  the  sword  or  the  pen  in  exterminating  the  corsairs  of  the 
world.  Their  heroes  differ  from  each  other  as  the  magistrate 
differs  from  the  delioquent-— as  Hercules  differs  from  his  men-* 
ster.  The  Turks  and  Algerines  would  arrange  themselves  tra- 
der the  banners  of  Byron: — Scott  would  enlist  the  whole  human 
race  besides. 

Nor  do  the  characters  of  the  two  poets  approach  any 
nearer  a  parallelism  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  description. 
B3rron  finishes  an  outline  with  a  few  bold,  but  careless  strokes; 
and  while  his  portraits  are  almost  always  original,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  extravagant: — Scott  is  by  no  means  timid  or  cau- 
tious: his  hand  is  free  and  easy;  but  he  seems  to  have  disciplined 
it  into  such  thorough  obedience,  that,  like  the  Parisian  Manes,  he 
can  strike  out  a  complete  circle  with  a  flourish  of  his  pencil;  and 
although  be  may  sometimes  delineate  an  unnatural  feature,  yet 
never  perhaps  did  he  produce  an  entire  monster.     Wh«n  Byron 
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has  described  a  sketch,  he  leaves  it  to  be  filled  up  by  the  imagi- 
Bation  of  his  readers: — Scott  anticipates  the  whole  of  this  labour: 
"  nescit  manum  de  tabula  tollerc;"  and  never  takes  his  hand  from 
the  canvass  while  a  sinc^le  feature  remains  untouched.  Byron 
sculptures  a  bust  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the  body  in  the  rudeness  and 
imperfection  of  the  native  marble: — Scott  fashions  every  limby 
shapes  every  muscle,  traces  every  artery;  and  leaves  not  a  hair 
of  the  head  to  be  either  extracted  or  supplied. 

*♦*  We  do  not  much  regret  that  the  above  was  written  before 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  English  book,  entitled  "  A 
Dictionary  of  the  Living  Authors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'* 
besides  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  title-page,which  are  belied 
in  the  contents.  In  the  language  of  the  editors  themselves  we  were 
not  "  forgetful  that  a  Dictionary  of  this  class  cannot  be  too  copious 
in  its  facts;"  and  accordingly  we  turned  to  the  biography  of  Mr, 
Scott,  with  an  expectation  of  finding  some  interesting  matter 
which  might  enrich  our  own  meagre  article;  when  we  were  dis- 
appointed and  provoked  by  the  following  barren  notice  of  his  life 
and  writings: —    ' 

Walter  Scott,  Esq.  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  deputy  sheriff  for  the  shire  of  Selkirk,  is  the  son  of  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.  a  counsellor,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Ruther- 
ford, Esq.  also  an  eminent  practitioner  of  the  same  profession  at 
Edinburg.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Scott  died  in  1789;  and  some  of 
her  poems  have  been  printed.  She  was  intimate  with  Allan  Ram- 
say, Blackloe  and  Bums;  so  that  genius  in  this' respect  seems  to 
have  been  hereditary.  Mr.  Scott^  who  has  been  lame  from  his 
birth)  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburg  under  Dr. 
Adam,  and  next  at  the  University,  under  professor  Stewart. 
After  gf&ig  through  the  forms  of  an  office  with  an  eminent  writer 
to  the  signet,  he  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  and  through  his  al- 
liance to  the  Buccleugh  family,  obtained  the  situation  of  one  of 
the  principal  clerks  to  the  court  of  session.  His  first  literary  per- 
formance was  a  translation  of  Goethe's  German  play,  entituled 
^  Goetz  of  Berlinchingen,"  published  in  1799;  but  this  did  not 
gaii\the  translator  any  reputation.  As  an  original  writer,  howeyer, 
he  has  obtained  a  distinction  above  most  of  his  cotemporaries, 
Having  the  merit  of  adapting  the  old  ballad  style  ef  composition  t«r 
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the  higher  range  of  poetry.  As  an  instance  of  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Scott's  works,  we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  comparative  sale 
of  Rokeby  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  nearly  four  months,  as 
submitted  by  the  publishers. — Sold  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  from 
June  2d  to  September  2  2d,  1810, 

2000  quarto  at  21.  2s.         -          -          -         -         /.4300 
6000  octavo  at  12s. /.3600 


8000  /.7800 

Sold  of  Rokeby  in  three  months  (January  14th  to  April  14th, 
1813; 

3000  quarto  at  21.  2s.  (less  120  remaining)  /.6048 

5000  octavo  at  Us.  -  .  -  .         /.350b    . 


8000  /.9548 

His  works  are,  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  3  vd[8.  8to. 
1802,  5th  edit.  1812;  Sir  Tristem,  a  metrical  romance  of  the  13th 
century,  by  Thomas  of  £rcildown,  royal  8vo.  1804,  2d  edit.  1806; 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  4to.  1805,  8vo.  1808,  13th  edit 
8vo.  1812;  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pietes,  €vo.  1806;  Poetical 
Works,  8vo.  5  vols.  1806;  Marmion,  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field,  4to. 

1808,  and  in  8vo  several  editions;  The  Works  of  John  Dryden, 
with  a  life  of  the  author  and  notes,  18  vols.  8vo.  1808;  Descrip- 
tions and  Illustrations  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  4to.  1808; 
Lord  Somers's  Collection  of  Tracts,  a  new  edition,  12  vols.  4to. 

1809,  1812;  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  State  Papers,  2  vols.  4to.  1810; 
Poetical  Works  of  Anna  Seward,  3  vols.  8vo.  1810;  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  4to,  1810;  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  a  Poem,  8vo. 
1811;  Rokeby,  a  Poem,  4to,  1813,  5th  edit.  8vo  The  Works  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  19  vols.  8vo.  1814;  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  Po- 
em, 4to.  1814;  The  Border  Antiquities  of  Elngland  and  Scotland, 
with  Descriptions  and  Illustrations,  4to.  1814. 
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AN    ESSA?    ON    THE    SKEPTICISM    OP    THE    LEARNED. 

For  the  Analetic  Magazine. 

^'  Incredulity  is  the  wit  of  fools." — So  says  sir  Walter 
Raleigh;  and,  really,  when  we  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  doubt) 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  prove,  incredulity  becomes  a  species  of 
wisdom  which  every  body  may  acquire.  True  it  is,  that  the 
skepticism  of  Hume  went  so  far,  as  not  only  to  doubt  every  thing, 
but. actually  to  doubt  whether  he  doubted;  but  it  was  not  his  in- 
credulity alone  that  ranked  him  among  the  first  of  philosophers. 
If  he  had  not  possessed  learning,  and  penetration;  singular  calm- 
ness of  inquiry,  and  matchless  felicity  in  that  quality  of  the  mind 
which  is  termed  generalization — in  fine,  if  he  not  been  a  first 
rate  rcaaoner,  he  might  have  doubted  till  dooms-day,  without  gain- 
ing a  single  disciple.  But  the  generality  of  men  seem  to  think, 
there  ift  a  much  cheaper  road  to  the  honours  of  philosophy— and 
that  they  have  only  to  shake  the  head,  and  affect  to  disbelieve 
what  in  truth  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  examine,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  appellation  of  learned  incredulity. 

Descartes,  it  iS  said,  once  took  it  into  his  head  to  doubt  his 
own  existence; — but  at  last  very  gravely  resolved  the  difficulty 
by  this  syllogism:  ^'  I  think,  therefore  I  exist."  A  very  satisfac- 
tory demonstration,  no  doubt!  Another  philosopher  would  have 
placed  thought  as  the  ejffecty  rather  than  the  cause  of  existence. 
But  Descartes  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  contrary  process 
of  reasomng,  as  it  led  to  the  important  convictions  that  he  was  a 
real  and  bomi  fide  being.  Every  body,  however,  docs  not  enter 
into  inquiries  of  this  or  £^  similar  nature  with  the  same  candour 
and  earnestness  as  Descartes;  and,  indeed,  there  are  many  who 
never  begin  to  listen  to  demonstration,  without  first  stoutly  deter- 
minin^y  like  Moliere's  doctor,  *'  not  to  be  convinced." — If,  pcr- 
adventure,  the  reader  of  this  essay,  has  not  yet  made  the  above 
wise  resolution — I  shall  respectfully  sub^nit  to  his  judgment  a  few 
facts,  and  some  remarks  upon  them,  to  convince  him  on  what  frail 
grounds  human  knowledge  is  built,  and  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  deny  than  to  inquire.  Although  what  I  urge  may  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  paradox,  the  evidences  I  bring  to  support  my  posi- 
^ons,  will  stand  upon  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  or  must  be  beaten 
|)ack  by  better  testimony. 
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CoLUTROs  Ltoopolitus  WES  E  Teij  EiunMiled  poely  and  to- 
other with  Pindar,  Hesiod,  md  PLUTAmoH)  forma  ao  Excep- 
tion to  the  maxim  that  Boeotian  air  was  inreathed  only  by  dimces. 
It  is  also  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  rest  €£  the  Greeks 
were  so  ill-natured  as  to  call  Eoeotia  the  land  of  stupidity)  they 
were  so  singularly  inconsistent  as  to  make  one  of  its  moontainif 
HeHcoiij  the  abode  of  the  Moses,  and  consecrated  to  these  mne 
ladies  many  of  its  fountains  and  riverai— ^-The  Coluthob  aboie 
mentioned,  is  the  author  of  a  beautifui  little  poem,  entitled  the 
<<Rape  of  Helen"-— on  which  title  ar  Edwaep  "Sbeebuene 
makes  the  following  ^  not  unpleasant"  remErk:  ^  The  word  rc^e 
must  not  be  taken  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  expression;  for 
Paris  was  too  courtly  to  offer,  and  Helen  too  kind-hearted  to  suffer 
such  a  violence."  Now,  the  inference  I  would  drawfrom  this  aimo- 
tatiim  of  the  learned  sir  Edward,  is,  that  neither  Colnthos  nor  Ho* 
MSB  would  have  immortalized  this  beauty  and  her  gallant,  ifmuk 
p€r%onage%  had  never  exUted.  I  grant,  that  if  every  jot  of  the 
iLiAn  be  fiction — ^the  story  as  it  is  blazoned  by  the  deathless 
bard,  would  nevertheless  have  secured  its  descent  to  the  latest 
posterity;  and  if  Homer  was  convicted  of  takkig  his  materials 
from  the  exhaustless  stores  of  his  own  invention,  rather  than  from 
historical  foct,  we  could  only  class  him  with  Promethevs,  who 
stole  his  fire  frmn  Heaven — and  apply  to  him  the  epithet  so  beau- 
tifully  applied  to  Spsnobe—^  that  celestial  thief!" 

But,  are  we  to  believe  the  Iliad  one  entire  fiction,  because 
"Mr.  Betant  says  so?  'Tis  true,  this  gentlemah  possesses  pecu- 
liar attainments,  and  his  classical  learning  is  almost  without  an 
equal;<«— he  has  written  a  book*  for  the  express  purpose  of  show- 
ing (not  tliat  the  embellishments  and  machinery  of  the  Iliad  are 
merely  poetical — ^which  indeed  we  all  know)  but  that  <<  no  such 
City  of  Phrygia,  as  Troy,  ever  existed;  and  (consequently)  no  such 
expedition  was  undertaken  against  it!" — What  shall  we  say  to  this? 
Must  we  now  be  taught,  that  what  we  considered  as  built  upon 
historical  basis,  and  which  was  indebted  to  that  belie/ for  its  prin- 
cipal charm,  is  nothing  but  a  vision — the  brilliant  but  Ijring  inven* 
tion  of  an  ingenious  Greek?  Must  the  pleasures  and  impressions 
of  our  boyish  days,  which  time  and  reflection  have  matured  to 
conviction,  be  in  a  moment  snatched  away?    Strange  incredulity  of 

*   Uinect.  <»  the  Trojaa  war,  Ite.  fce. 
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learning!  The  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Homer,*  were  in 
possession  of  the  principal  facts  concerning  the  siege  of  Troy. 
They  preserved  these  as  matters  relathig  to  their  own  history-— 
and  from  their  traditions  did  Homer  gather  the  materials  he  has 
wrought  with  such  exquisite  skill — making  his  subject  not  only  a 
national  story,  but  a  picture  of  human  nature.  And  now,  only 
twenty -eight  hundred  years  after  the  Iliad  was  written^  comes  for- 
ward Mr.  Bryant,  that  Colossus  of  erudition,  and  tells  us — there 
is  no  such  thing. 

For  myself,  I  have  always  believed  the  siege  of  Troy  by  the 
Greeks,  to  be  as  fundamentally  true,  as  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by 
Alexander.  I  have  contemplated  Hector  and  Achilles,  and 
Eneas,  and  Diomcd-— not  indeed  as  matches  for  the  immortal  gods, 
but  to  have  been  as  real  and  ^  legitimate'  heroes,  as  Buonaparte 
and  Wellington  in  Europe,  or  our  M'Comb  and  Carolinian  Jack- 
son, in  America. 

But  the  incredibility  of  the  learned  stops  not  here.  Were 
the  question  only  made  with  respect  to  the  Ti*ojan  war,  the  evil 
would  have  some  limits.  This  is  an  isolated  fact,  of  high  antiqui- 
ty, atid  not  necessarily  involving  in  its  authenticity,  the  authentici- 
ty of  any  other  historical  event.  It  may  indeed,  as  a  /irecedent^ 
give  room  and  authority  for  further  innovations.  But  it  could  not 
with  its  fate  drag  down  the  immortality  of  the  Greek  name,  nor 
obliterate  those  splendid  achievements  which  have  emblazoned 
the  roll  of  fame. 

An  American  writerf  has  very  boldly  started  a  new  theory 
about  the  original  peopling  of  the  earth;  but  candidly  says  his  de- 
monstration of  the  subject  is  ''  by  a  process  of  reasoning  not  hither- 
to advanced,**  This  confession  might  reasonably  preclude  any 
remark,  were  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  that  although  our  cosmo'^ 
graphers  have  disagreed  upon  every  thing  else,  all  of  them  (who 
have  any  pretensions  to  philosophy)  have  agreed  that  the  old 
world  was  never  peopled  by  the  new.  Dr.  Mitchell,  however,  has 
his  <<  learned  skepticism"  upon  the  subject;  and  ingeniously  lea- 
ving out  of  consideration  the  moral  as  well  as  natural  phenomena 
that  start  up  on  all  sides  against  iiis  theory,  determines  the  fact, 
that  our  enlightened  Indians  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Asiatics! 

*  G.  Wakefietd — preface  and  annot.  ob  Homer. 
t  Profenor  MiteheU,  in  a  letter  to  De  Witt  CUnlofu 
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N0W9  had  the  professor  cahnly  considered  the  fi^lowing  laets>  the 
chances  are  that  the  world  would  not  have  been  amused  with  his 
hypothesis.— •  1st.  Several  physical  evidences  are  still  in  existence^ 
and  were  more  completely  so  when  America  was  first  discovereds 

« 

thattiie  northern  continent  was,  not  many  centuries  ago,  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  watcr-<-4)ot  exactly  the  natural  element  of  man- 
kmd.  2d.  If  the  learned  world  were  agidn  to  bring  into  &shioo  the 
exploded  notions  of  lord  Bacon's  ^<  Prime"  and  ^  physical  retro- 
gradaUon" — it  would  still  be  rather  absurd  to  suppose,  that  while 
the  childrcn'of  the  Americans,  wandering  from  their  native  homeSy 
had  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  in  science  and  civilisation 
the  fathers  were,  with  their  paint,  their  nakedness,  their  bows  and 
arrows,  %tanding  stili^  as  nature  first  formed  them,  in  savage  abori* 
ginality.  This  indeed  would  not  have  been  a  93tom^rctrogradatioll; 
U  would  have  been  something  stranger.  It  has  been  generallf 
agreed  that  the  oldest  nations  have  been  the  first  civilized;  and  we 
are  led  rather  to  believe  that  a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Tartars 
had  peopled  North  America,  than  that  a  few  tribes  of  wandering 
and  ignorant  Americans  had  laid  the  settlements  of  the  great  Asia- 
tic states.  "Sd.  It  is  the  opinion  of^  certain  learned  rabbins,  that 
when  the  Deity  first  created  man,  he  formed  an  Adam  and  Evt 
for  every  climate  under  the  sun;  and,  when  we  consider  how 
clifiicult  it  must  have  been  for  the  descendants  of  a  single  hu« 
man  pair  to  have  settled  in  the  most  inhospitable  climefr—to  haT* 
seated  themselves  upon  solitary  rocks,  in  tlie  midst  of  ruthless 
seas,  which  navigation,  even  in  this  era  of  science,  dare  not  ap- 
proach—we must  candidly  allow,  tl^t  the  hypothesis  of  the  rab- 
Mds  would  solve  all  difficulties  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Mitchell,* 
however,  has  venturously  thrown  himself  into  the  crowd  of  theo* 
rists,  and  trusts,  apparently,  more  to  ingennity  than  to  judgment 

How  many  travellers  have  been  charged  with  fidsehood  until 
successive  writers  have  confirmed  their  narratives.  WaUaee  end 
Byron  were  considered  as  extravagant  fabulists,  when  they  told 
the  worid  of  the  enormous  sixe  and  prodigious  strength  of  the  Pa- 
lagonians.^  Philosophers  began  to  talk  about  the  mountains  these 
people  stood  upon;— <of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  lighf;— of 
the  laws  of  optics  and  perspectives;  and  speculations  to  tliat  pur- 
pose. But  when  Cookef  coi\firmed  the  relatiorij  the  public  were 
Vojtce  Bound  tke  World.  tPirrtroytge. 


•  V-, 
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somewhat  startled,  and  even  the  ^  learned  skeptics"  allowed  that 
the  Patagonians  were  a  large-boned  set  of  fellows,  and  then  began 
to  speculate  whether  they  might  not  have  descended  from  the  gi- 
gantic Germans  whom  Tacitua  describes. 

Hernandez  and  D*Acoata  discovered,  in  South  America,  hu- 
man bones  and  skulls  of  an  amazing  size.  What  were  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  latter,  we  miglit  easily  guess.  Clavigero*  asserts 
that  it  is  an  old  tradition  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  country 
^<  was  first  inhabited  by  giants."  Mausoleums  are  still  to  be  seen, 
where  their  skeletons  are  deposited.  I  know,  that  a  learned  and 
ingenious  memorial  was  printed  in  France,  (under  the  reign  of 
that  great  encourager  of  physical  science,  Mtfioleon  Bonafiarte^ 
to  show  that  these  were  the  bones  of  some  large  amphibious  ani- 
mal. But  I  think  it  more  probable — since  there  are  pigmies  in 
Lapland — that  there  should  have  been  giants  in  America,  than 
that  any  people  should  be  so  moon-struck  as  to  build  tombs  for 
sea-horses. 

What  can  appear  more  incredible  than  the  accounts  we  re- 
ceive of  the  Amazons  of  antiquity?  Their  very  name  has  been 
given  them  from  «,  non, — and  /(6«^«$  the  breast:  for,  we  arc 
told,  they  burnt  oi^  cut  off  one  of  their  breasts,  in  order  to  draw 
the  bow  with  greater  facility  and  strength.  What  confirmation 
does  their  existence  not  derive,  from  the  Amazons  of  America, 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  gi'eatest  river  in  the  world! 
Thus,  then,  we  have  a  nation  of  women— -of  female  warriors  and 
politicians!  Ladies  who  may  discuss  the  issue  of  a  campaign  them- 
selves are  engaged  to  figh^  and  the  consequences  of  a  treaty 
themselves  are  to  form! — Yet,  of  the  existence  of  the  Amazons 
of  South  America,  Dr.  Johnson  tells  usf  that  Con d amine  has 
collected  and  preserved  various  memorials;  and  of  those  of  Cau- 
casus the  testimony,  though  old,  is  still  more  extensive  and  strong. 
Quint.  Curtius  states,  that  Thalestns,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
vifldted  Alexander,  and  '<  desired  to  bave  posterity  by  him." 
Thb  patriotic  and  mo<lest  request,  the  historian  adds  with  great 
gravity— ^<  obliged  Alexander  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  the  place." 
The  ladies  will  not  believe  in  the  confident  boldness  of  this 
virago,  aiid  yet  have  no  "  skepticism." 

*  UUtory  of  Mexi«o,  lib.  i.  f  ^^^^ 


(^ffidMmpaa. 
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IIURINO  THE    LAT&  WAR,    BETWEEN   BRlTiSH    AND    AHERICAX 
VESSEES. 
(Goolinoed,  from  our  June  number,  rrom  the  Brititli  Naial  ChronicleO 
«  On  the  Mth  of  August  following,  a  sloop  action  between 
us  and  the  Americans  fielded  a  similar  reiiult  to  the  last.     The 
force  of  the  Pelican  1  take  from  that  of  the  heaviest  of  our  brig 
sloops,  and  the  number  of  men  she  had  in  the  actbn,  from  captain 
Maples'  letter.     The  force  of  tlie  Argua  hi  guns,  I  also  obtain 
from  the  same  source,  and  her  killed  and  wounded  from  other  ac- 
counts of  the  action,  subsequently  published.     No  American  oHi- 
cial  account  has  yet  appeared  in  print. 

(Rating  18,  raountlng  tbe  Hme,)  (Rating  IS,  mounting  30  |;udi.) 
And,  perhipi,  a  boit  gta- 

SraaMde.  SroadniU, 

(  33lh.  oUTonwlu,  SS6IIM.  9  SUb.  ««rToaai]eK  SlUbi. 

I  Sib.  kof  gun,  6  t  131b.  loBf  guD,  IS 
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Superiority  on  the  British  fide. 
In  weight  of  lactal,  as  eight  to  seven. 

Superiority  on  the  ^imerican  side. 
In  number  of  men,  as  sbs  to  five. 
In  size  of  vessel,  equal. 

"  The  captain  of  the  Argus  was  a  great  favourite,  and  had 
his  vessel  fitted  out  in  every  respect  as  a  fighting  ship.  His  crew 
had  iron  skull  caps  to  defend  their  heads  in  boarding,  and  were 
so  tall  and  stout  that  they  were  ashamed  at  being  compared  with 
their  conquerors,  who  were  certainly,  in  appearance,  a  very  in- 
different ship's  company.  No  great  loss  was  sustained  oh  either 
side  in  this  action.  Ours  was  seven  killed  and  wounded;  of  the 
Americans,  one  account  says  forty,  another,  probably  the  most  cor- 
rect, twenty -three. 

"  Among  the  occurrences  of  this  year,  we  must  not  forget 
the  chase  of  the  President,  late  American  frigate,  in  company 
with  the  Scourge  privateer,  of  ten  guns,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  for  three  days  and  nights,  (light  all  the  while)  off  the 
North  Cape,  by  the  Alexandria,  a  twelve  pounder  thirty-two,  and 
the  Spitfire  sloop;  of  (united)  actually  less  than  two-thirds  the  force 
pursued.  It  was  reasonable  to  doubt  this  at  first;  but  the  concurrent 
testimony  has  since  confirmed  it.  The  commodore's  journal  of  his 
cruise  has  this  item: — 'July  19  th,  was  chased  from  our  cruising 
ground  off  North  Cape,  by  a  line  of  battle  ship  and  a  frigate;  from 
the  lightness  of  the  wind,  and  several  shiftings  of  it  in  their  favour, 
the  chase  was  prolonged  to  eighty-six  hours.'  In  another  place  he 
admits  the  Scourge  was  in  company.  This  is  a  very  sore  subject 
to  American  naval  officers.  During  this  cruise,  the  commodore 
captured  H.  B.  M.  schooner  Highflyer,  of  five  guns,  late  tender  to 
admiral  Warren.  That  is  the  only  circumstance  that  can  account 
for  tho  Xtrvc^brilliant  being  applied  by  the  government  papers  to 
this,  the  commodore's  five  months'  cruise.  On  lake  Ontario  we 
captured  and  destroyed  the  American  national  schooners  Julia, 
Ontario,  Hamilton,  and  Scourge,  and  on  the  ocean  the  Shannon. 
The  Morgiana,  of  twenty-two  guns  and  fifty  men,  was  taken  by 
the  Barossa  frigate;  she  was  formerly  a  British  whaler,  taken  and 
commissioned  by  captain  Porter,  and  appears  in  the  American 
liavy  list  as  a  regular  man  of  war.    We  this  year  sustained  a  s^- 
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vere  but  not  disgraceful  loss  cm  lake  Erie,  as  well  as  of  the  Do- 
minica schooner,  and  Boxer  gun  brig,  of  which  afTairs  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  statement  of  the  latter  action.  It  took  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing month,  but  the  exact  day  is  not  recollected.  Our  brig  had 
two  officers  and  some  men  absent;  the  Enterprize  aware  of  that 
circumstance,  put  to  sea  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking 
her,  therefore  was  fully  prepared  for  battle.  No  British  official 
account  of  tbe  action  has  appeared.  After  many  gross  misstate- 
ments in  the  American  papers,  the  following  estimate  of  the 
force  on  both  sides  was  deemed  tolerably  correct; 


(Elalins  14  guns,  mnunting  tlie  ume.)  (Ruting  11,  moonting  16  guni.} 

BraaiUide.  JBraatUde. 

6  IBlb.  eirronade*,  lOSIhi.  7  ISIb-can-onadcs.  ISGILi). 

I  6Ib.  long  gun,  0  I      Sib.  long  guo,  9 

1  Ulbs.  ISSIbi. 

Men  and  boj«,  61.  Med,  "  [licked,  u  dsihiI,"  130. 

Meuuremenl,  ISO  uhii.  Mcaiurement  (EiigUifa)  £20tr)iii. 

Superiarily  tn  l/it  American  tide. 

Id  veighl  of  niftal,  u  >ii  to  Ave. 

In  namber  of  men,  si  tno  to  one. 

In  aize  of  Teuel,  M  eleven  to  nine. 

"  The  death  of  captain  Blyth,  in  the  very  onset  of  the  en- 
gagement; the  loss  of  the  main  top-mast,  almost  immediately  af> 
terwardsi  and  the  want  of  officers,  fully  competent,  perhaps,  to 
second  the  wish  of  their  fallen  chief,  were  untoward  circumstan- 
ces, CTcn  had  the  number  opposed  to  them  been  less  than  double 
the  Boxer's  crew.  Yet  did  the  gallant  little  band  make  good  use 
of  their  guns  for  the  enemy;  they  killed  and  wounded  fourteen, 
losing  of  themselves,  in  killed  and  wounded,  not wiUi standing  the 
vast  disproportion  we  have  noticed,  only  twenty-one.  It  will  not 
surely  be  too  much  to  say,  that  forty  more  men,  and  a  skilful  offi- 
cer, would  have  changed  the  result  of  this  battle.  Of  all  vessels 
in  his  majesty's  navy,  never  was  there  so  despicable  a  class  as  the 
ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  gun  brigs.  They  in  general  sail  like 
colliers,  and  in  actual  force  are  an  undernmtch  for  most  of  the 
privateers  that  fit  out  from  ^nierica.  They  are  ever  likely  to  be- 
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come  the  grave,  not  only  of  the  lives,  but  the  reputation  of  valua- 
ble officers  and  men;  and  I  hope  to  see  them  all,  ere  long,  forever 
erased  from  the  list  of  "  British  king's  ships." 

"  Now  comes  a  new  era,  and  I  trust  it  will  prove  a  single  one 
in  American  naval  chronology — a  victory  in  squadron!  The  10th  of 
September,  1813,  saw  this  event  happen:  an  event,  nevertheless,  that 
reflected  no  dishonour  on  British  seamen,  but  exhibited  additional 
proofs  of  their  devotedness  to  the  good  old  cause  of  their  king  and 
country.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  highly  interesting 
letter  of  commodore  Barclay,  detailing  this  unfortunate  action, 
will  be  found  the  following  words:  "  So  perfectly  destitute  of  pro- 
visions was  the  port  (Detroit,)  that  there  was  not  a  day's  flour  in 
store,  and  the  crews  of  the  squadron  under  my  command,  were  on 
half  allowance  of  many  things,  and  when  that  was  done  there  was 
no  more."  In  another  place  he  says,  "  No  intelligence  of  seamen 
having  arrived,  I  sailed  on  the  9th  instant,  fully  expecting  to  meet 
the  enemy  next  morning,  as  they  had  been  seen  among  the  islands; 
nor  was  I  mistaken."  Again  he  says,  after  recounting  the  loss 
of  the  battle,  "  Manned  as  the  squadron  was  with  not  more  than 
Rfty  British  seamen,  the  reet  a  mixed  crew  of  Canadians  and  sol- 
diers, and  who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  such  service,  ren- 
dered the  loss  of  officers  more  sensibly  felt."  It  clearly  appears 
then,  that  thus  «  deplorably  manned,"  and  with  crews  half  fa- 
mished into  the  bargain,  the  British  squadron  was  obliged  to  put 
to  sea  and  risk  a  battle  with  the  squadron  of  the  enemy.  What  that 
squadron  consisted  of  I  will  show  presently.  Many  weeks  before 
the  action  took  place,  the  American  newspapers  informed  us  that 
one  hundred,  and  again,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  so  on,  of '<  prime 
seamen,"  had  left  the  ships  of  war  in  Boston  and  New  York,  to 
join  the  fleet  on  lake  Erie.  Besides  these,  which  we  may  esti* 
mate  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  least,  there  were  soldiers,  rifle- 
men, and  volunteers  of  every  description,  flocking  on  board  from 
the  neighbourhood.  There  is  no  getting  at  the  number  of  men 
wholly  engaged  on  either  side  in  this  battle,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
but  in  point  of  seamen  only,  they  exceeded  us  full  as  six  to  one^ 
and  perhaps  in  the  aggregate  number  of  each  squadron,  as  four  to 
one.  The  armament  of  the  ships,  both  British  and  American,  I 
am  enabled  to  give  cqrrectly,  as  well  from  capti^in  Baj'clay's  offi- 
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ctfll  account,  as  from  American  statements  publishod  finviou*  to 
the  action.  In  number,  our  ships  amounted  to  six,  thdrs  to  nine. 
Without  naming  or  interfering  with  the  ships  on  either  ude,  I 
here  present  the  broadside  wughts  of  roetat  of  the  two  squadronS) 
reckoning  all  guns  on  fifvoU,  and  odd  or  shifting  guns,  as  beloi^- 
ing  to  the  broadside. 

BRITiSH.  AMKRICAH, 

Braadtiile  of  tqnadrtn.  Braadtide  nftquadnn. 

Long  guns,  1  241b.  Mlb).     Long  guni,  3  39b.  geib*. 

1   IS  IB  5  S4  ISO 

;  13  no  C  IS  79 

8     9  73  CsiTOnlde^Sl  39  B7S 


SuperiDTity  on  llit  American  Me. 
In  we^ht  of  metal,  full  ai  two  to  mhi, 

«  Here  was  a  mighty  difference  in  force,  yet  was  not-  the 
battle  gained  without  a  struggle,  and  a  hard  one  too.  We  were 
peculiarly  unfortunate  In  the  loss  of  officers,  every  one  command- 
ing vessels,  and  their  seconds,  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Notwithstanding  this  tmo  to  one  victory,*  our  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  scarcely  exceeded  the  enemy's. 

"  It  was  on  our  side,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  on  the 
American,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  would  have  been  still 
greater  on  their  part,  but  for  the  complete  success  of  a  ruse  de 
guerre,  or,  in  common  parlance,  a  Yankee  trick,  practised  on  board 
the  commodore's  Hag-ship,  the  Lawrence.  This  was  no  other  thaa 
lowering  down  the  colours  to  obtain  quarter,  and  rehoisting  them 
at  a  convenient  opportunity,  to  resume  the  figbt!  So  much  fi>r 

*  A  mauj  wniM  of  piMe  hu  been  loraalUj  preMnted  to  commodore 
Ferry  bf  the  oiUzeni  of  BoaloD,  cipTcuing^  on  the  inteription,  >  Tictoiy  obuln- 
ed  OYBC  "  a  Tery  loperior  forot!" — Snrelf  the  Amerioui*  deicrre  ■  pilent  fijr 
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American  honour!  After  this  unexfiectcd  victory,  the  American 
commodore,  helieving  himself  (what  he  is  among  his  countrymen 
called,)  a  second  J^dson^  begins  his  official  letter  with  Almighty 
God,  &c.  similar  to  the  heading  of  that  written  by  the  immortal 
hero  himself,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  and  so  surprised  was  he 
at  the  small  number  of  prisoners  he  took,  that  in  a  second  letter, 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  first,  he  informed  his  government  that 
the  British  loss  was  "  tenfold"  that  of  his  own.  Much  blame  was 
certainly  due  aomewhrre^  but  not  to  commodore  Barclay;  for  his 
squadron  being  forced  to  sea  in  search  of  food,  and  for  his  not 
having  forwarded  to  him  sailors  to  man  his  ships.  Commodore 
Perry  chuckles  greatly  on  his  good  fortune,  as  well  he  may;  and 
he  often  declares,  that  for  many  days  while  his  two  large  brigs 
were  building,  one  hundred  men  might  have  destroyed  them  in 
an  hour.  He  adds,  also,  that  it  took  him  nearly  a  whole  day  to 
warp  these  brigs  out  of  the  harbour,  without  even  ballast  in  them 
(a  bar  across  the  entrance,)  and  that  a  very  small  force  sent 
against  him  at  that  time,  would  have  made  an  indifferent  day  of  . 
the  10th  of  September.'* 

Continuation  of  the  Remarks  on  "  the  Synopsis  of  J^ aval  Ac- 
tions, fought  between  the  British  and  American  ships  ofiuar^'^^ 
in  the  British  Kaval  Chronicle. 

Thb  nextaction  lobe  investigated,  is  that  between  the  Argus  and 
Pelican,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  former,  and  the  death  of 
her  commander.  Whatever  credit  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis  may 
take  for  this  victory,  we  freely  give  him.  We  admit  that  the  Ar- 
gus was  taken  by  a  British  sloop  of  war,  whose  force  was  not  ma- 
terially greater  than  her;  and  whoever  admits  this,  is  pretty  well 
qualified  for  a  belief  in  miracles,  whenever  they  shall  come  pro- 
perly authenticated.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  accidents  which  some- 
times occur  in  the  course  of  worldly  events,  and  which,  def)dng 
all  calculation,  and  being  in  direct  contradiction,  not  only  to  the 
usual  course  of  events,  but  to  the  ordinary  effects  of  known  and 
acknowledged  causes,  are  set  down  by  the  worldly  as' resulting 
from  chance,  by  the  orthodox,  as  the  effect  of  a  miracle. 

We  will  not  stain  the  memory  of  gallant,  but  unsuccessful 
men,  by  stating  in  extenuation  of  defeat,  that  they  were  unskilful, 
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negligent,  and  phj-aically  infevior  to  tlieir  opponents.  Both  reason- 
ing and  Hentiment  deter  us  from  this  palli'y  aitd  ungenerous  mode  , 
of  propping  up  tlie  national  honour,  by  dislionouiing  the  defenders 
of  the  nation,  as  if  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  not  oompounded 
of  the  spirit,  gallantry,  and  intellect  of  individuals.  The  perpetual 
recurreitce  of  the  wviler  of  the  Synopsis  to  tliia  mode  of  defence, 
which  consists  in  dishonouring  the  character  of  British  officers  and 
seamen  unfortunate  In  their  defeats — still  more  unfortunate  in  an 
inferiority  which  they  cannot  hclp^anJ  yet  more  unfortunate  in 
having  such  an  Hpo'ioi^ist  us  this  writer — weakens  the  cause  he  has 
undertaken  to  upliold,  and  isthereforeaproof  of  hisown  wealcneas; 
it  is  also  a  proof  of  his  want  of  generosity,  since  it  is  insulting  the 
feelings  of  the  unfortunate,  iiy  placing  their  misfortunes  to  the  ao' 
count  of  their  own  deficiencies.  In  order  to  bolster  up  this  victory,and 
make  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  the  British  ofHccr  states,  that  "  the 
captain  of  the  Argus  was  a  great  favourite;"  and  so  he  wa^— and 
had  he  not  so  been,  we  would  not,  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  eiicu' 
sing  a  defeat,  wound  the  immortal  part — the  reputation— of  a 
gallant  officer,  whose  body  perished  with  the  wounils  he  received 
ill  defence  of  national  lights — we  might  almost  say,  of  the  univer- 
sal rights  of  man. 

The  next  item  in  the  Synopsis,  is  the  fabulous  account  of  a  ccle-r 
bra,ted  chase  of  the  President  frigate,  achie*cd  by  a  small  British  fri* 
gate  and  sloop  of  war,  in  the  NuFthSea.  What  renders  this  achieve- 
ment still  more  prodigious  is,  that  the  President  was  then  in  com- 
pany with  the  American  privaiecr,  the  Scourge,  of  ten  guns  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men!  We  presume  this  stoiy  is  brought 
forward  as  an  offset  against  one  a  little  better  authcniicated  than 
the  foregobg:  we  mean  the  unaccountable  ncgltci  of  the  captain 
of  the  Plaiitagenet  74,  in  not  coming  to  an  etigagemcnt  with  this 
same  frigate  President,  who  offered  her  battle  off  Sandy  Hook, 
under  the  idea  of  her  being  a  frigate.  This  overture  was  declined, 
and)  as  the  captain  of  the  Plantagcnet,  on  his  trial  for  this  at  Bei'' 
muda,  alleged,  m  consequence  of  the  mutinous  state  of  his  crew, 
some  hundreds  of  whom  were  then  actually  in  irons — notwith- 
slutding  the  extreme  loyalty  of  Britiiih  sailors,  and  the  exemplar)- 
flnnncss  with  which  they  resist  the  Utempts  of  tlie  Americans  to 
"  seduce"  them  from  their  allegiancel  This  affair  was  attempted 
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to  be  got  over,  by  substituting  the  Loire  frigate  for  the  Plantage- 
net;  but  that  it  was  the  Plantagenet,  we  are  authorised  to  affimii 
not  only  from  the  trial  of  her  commanding  officer,  but  from  the 
express  admission  of  an  officer  of  marines  then  in  the  squadron 
cruising  off  New  York,  and  now  a  consul  in  one  of  our  ports.  The 
absurd  and  ridiculous  story  of  this  North  Sea  chase,  is,  we  con* 
elude,  brought  forward  by  the  British  officer  as  a  sort  of  salvo  for 
this,  and  its  falsity  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  the 
line  of  battle  ship  was  once  nearly  within  gun  shot  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  only  missed  coming  up  with  her,  by  the  most  unskilful 
management.  It  was  plainly  and  distinctly  perceived  that  she 
was  a  double-decker,  a  circumstance  which  might  possibly  be 
questioned,  were  our  officers  as  much  in  the  habit  of  being  fright- 
ened into  magnifying  as  our  cousins  of  England;  but  that  not  being 
the  case,  they  could  not  possibly  have  mistaken  a  small  frigate 
for  a  seventy-four,  at  the  distance  she  approached  at  one  period 
of  the  chase. 

This  story  is  inserted  in  the  Synopsis,  we  presume,  with  a 
^till  further  object.  The  writer  is  just  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
the  affair  of  the  Boxer,  and  what  was  far  more  embarrassing,  the 
victory  of  lake  Erie.  Something  was  necessary  to  be  done  by 
way  of  flourish  before  he  ventured  to  introduce  these  bloody  dra- 
mas. As  an  additional  argument,  if  any  be  wanting  as  to  the  falsi- 
ty of  this  story,  it  is  within  the  recollection  of  all,  that  at  the  time 
the  President  was  on  this  cruise,  the  English  newspapers  teemed 
with  accounts  of  the  exertions  of  the  admiralty  to  capture  that 
vessel.  At  one  time  it  was  said,  that  one-and-twenty  vessels  had 
been  despatched  in  various  directions  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  special  remark,  that  in  no  instance  was  there  a  less 
force  than  two  frigates  together:— tliey  hunted  like  hounds,  in 
couples;  and  no  frigate  and  sloop  of  war  were  suffered  to.  be  alone 
together  in  any  sea,  where  they  were  likely  to  encounter  this  ter- 
rible "  bunch  of  pine  boards." 

In  order  to  garnish  this  excellent  story  of  the  North  Sea  chase, 
and  put  his  reader  in  good  heart  for  the  sound  drubbings  he  is 
about  to  receive,  our  "  British  officer,"  parades  the  capture  of 
the  schooners  Julia,  Ontario,  Hamilton,  and  Scourge,  on  lake 
Ontario,  and  of  the  Shannon  privateer,  and  Morgiana>  a  prize 
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Uken  by  captain  Porter  in  the  South  aeas.  The  lud  schooners 
mounted  ^m  one  to  two  guns;  the  Shannon  we  know  nothing 
about,  she  not  being  a  nationai  vessel;  and  the  Morgiana  was  » 
prize-vessel,  ntounting  six  or  eight  guns,  instead  of  twenty-two, 
as  related  by  this  accurate  ud  atitbmetical  writer.  Now  there 
it  a  great  deal  of  art  in  thia  method  of  making  the  most  of  a  mi- 
serable exhibitioa  It  is  a  pitjr,  however,  it  is  ixtt  original.  We 
remember  when  boys  to  have  tMeo  at  a  miserable  puppet-show, 
where  Pnnchand  his  wife  played  at  fisticuffstBod  knocked  each  otlwr 
down,  till  the  audience  having  in  vain  wished  for  something  elsA,. 
began  to  grumble  very  audibly.  The  poor  fellow  was  at  last 
obliged  to  sneak  nut  from  betiind  his  old  blanket  that  served  ^  a 
skreen.— >'  That's  all,  gentUvien  andladict,"  said  he,  "  buthere'4 
an  alligator  nint  feet  long."  This  ingenious  attempt  to  eke  out 
his  exhibition  with  a  stufled  alligator^  highly  tickled  the  specta- 
tors,  and  the  puppet- show -man  got  off  with  whole  bones.  It  is 
likely  the  "  British  oRicer"  might  have  heard  this  story  when  be 
was  "  on  the  American  station." 

In  noticing  the  affair  of  the  Boxer  and  EnterpHze,  which  he 
at  length  ventures  to  introduce,  after  the  "  stuffed  alligator  nine 
feet  long,"  he  states  the  superiority  in  favour  of  the  Enterprize^ 
as  six  to  five  in  weight  of  metaJ— two  to  one  in  the  number  of  men 
—eleven  to  nine  in  tonnage.  Among  other  disqualifying  circum- 
stances, he  also  notices  the  absence  of  two  officers,  and  a  number 
«f  men  from  the  Boxer.  Wbo  or  what  the  officers  were,  and 
where  they  bad  gone,  or  what  were  the  number  of  the  sailors  thus 
absent,  and  the  cause  of  their  absence  he  does  not  state.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  they  were  not  absent  at  all. but  that  this  is  a  "  mean  in- 
vention of  the  enemy"  to  weaken  his  force  for  the  purpose  of  excus- 
ing a  defeat.  Indeedhis  whole  information,  with  regard  to  thisaff'air, 
seems  to  be  extremely  vague  and  inconclusive,  since  he  cannot 
tell  even  when  it  happened,  only  that  it  took  place  some  ^me  in  the 
month  following — "  the  exact  day  not  being  recollected."  We  will 
assist  his  memory — it  was  on  the  1st  of  September,  1813.  Wc 
have  some  right  to  conclude,  thtt  his  information  on  other  points 
connected  with  this  action,  is  equally  defective,  since  he  himself 
states,  that  no  ofhcial  account  of, it  had  been  published.  We  will 
eadeavour  to  assbt  hint  also  in  these  partigulan. 
VOL.  vni,  IB 
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It  is  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  whether  the  Enter- 
prize  went  out  expressly  to  meet  the  Boxer  or  not.  Ships  of  war 
in  time  of  actual  hostilities,  we  presume,  expect  to  meet  some 
enemy  or  other,  and  consequently  are,  or  ought  to  be,  prepared 
for  such  encounters.  Our  object  in  stating  counter-facts  to  this 
assertion  of  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis,  is  merely  to  show  with 
what  slight  temptations  he  deviates  from  the  truth,  and  that  con- 
sequently, where  he  is  biassed  by  strong  interests,  no  reliance 
ought  to  be  placed  on  his  assertions,  when  they  are  contradicted  by 
men  yet  unconvicted  of  misrepresentation.  By  the  official  account 
of  the  action,  it  appears  that  the  Enterprize  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
the  first  of  September;  that  in  consequence  of  having  received  in- 
formation of  some  enemy's  privateer  being  on  the  coast,  she  steered 
to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  5th  of  September,  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured the  Boxer  off  Portland.  Such  is  the  simple  statement,  and 
afi  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  motive  for  disguise  on  the  part  of  the 
surviving  commanding  officer  of  the  Enterprize,  it  is  decisive  against 
the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer,  whose  total  ignorance  of  his 
profession  would  incline  us  to  question  his  claim  to  the  character 
of  a  British  naval  officer,  did  wc  not  know  that  even  they  are  some- 
times  a  little,  a  vtvy  little  ignorant,  and  whose  total  disregard  of 
facts  appears  in  almost  every  statement. 

Now,  the  Boxer  was  crijising  off  an  enemy's  coast,  and  that 
was  a  reason  for  her  to  be  prepared  for  battle.  Her  commander, 
there  is  little  doubt,  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  enemy's  vessel,  of  force  equal  to  that  of  his  own; 
and  this  was  another  reason  to  be  completely  prepared  for  battle. 
His  confidence  in  himself  was  such,  that  he  sought  the  engage- 
ment, and  though  this  may  be  politely  ascribed  by  the  "  British 
naval  officer"  to  the  intemperate  and  uncalculating  gallantry  of 
British  sailors,  ive  at  least  know  that  Biitish  sailors  are  not  more 
intemperate,  except  in  their  cups,  than  other  people;  nehher  are 
they  mote  apt  to  encounter  a  superior  enemy,  if  they  can  avoid  it 
without  disgrace: — they  never  obeyed,  an  oi'der  from  the  admi- 
ralty, with  such  wonderful  alacnty,  as  that  for  running  away  from 
ihe  American  fiigates,  and  bore  the  disgrace  of  submitting  to  such 
orders  with  most  exemplary  philosophy.  By  way  of  bravado,  the 
raptain  of  the  Boxer  caused  the  colours  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast; 
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SO  tliat  when  she  was  beaten  she  hailed  the  Enteiprize,  and  stud 
she  had  surreDdered,  "  but  that  the  colours  being  nailed  to  tie 
mMf  eould  nai  be  got  down,"  Such  a  thing  has  nerer  beeo  done 
bf  our  officers,  and  we  hope  never  will  be.  Staould  the  time  ever 
come  when  a  regard  for  their  own  iwnour  and  that  of  their  pro- 
fession— and  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  do  iwt  fur- 
tush  ample  inducements  to  do  their  duty^-oay,  more  than  their 
duty— it  will  not  be  the  nailing  tlie  colours  to  the  mast  that  will 
sustain  the  rcputadon  of  the  American  Ba^.  In  truth,  it  is  a  ully 
practice,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  a  man  doubts  either  his  own 
fortitude,  or  that  of  his  associates. ,  It  is  like  tying  up  the  legs  for 
fear  they  should  run  away  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  It  is  a  barba- 
rous  practice,  too,  because  it  exposes  the  men  to  be  killed  by  the 
enemy  after  all  resistance  has  ceased,  since  it  is  the  hauling  down 
of  a  flag  which  is  the  only  acknowledged  signal  of  aubmission  in 
the  day-time. 

The  writer  of  the  Synopsis  states  the  number  of  men  on 
board  the  Enterprize,  at  one  hundred  and  thirty, "  all  picked  men, 
as  usual;"  while  the  whole  number  on  board  the  Boxer,  men  and 
boys,  was  only  sixty-four.  Setting  aside  the  improbability  that  a 
vessel  of  war  should  be  cruising  off  an  enemy's  coast  in  time  of 
actual  hostilities,  with  so  great  a  de&ciency  of  men  as  is  here 
stated,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  Enterprize  io 
saying,  that  this  number  is  under-rated  nearly  one  half.  lieute- 
nant M'Cal I,  the  surviving  seniorofiicei'of  that  vessel,  states,  that 
not  being  able  to  procure  a  muster  roll  of  the  Boxer's  crew,  he 
could  not  precisely  ascertain  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
<*  but  from  information  received  from  the  officers  of  that  vessel,  it 
appeared  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty-live  killed,  and 
fourteen  wounded."  The  fact  is,  that  the  number  stated  by  the 
writer  of  the  Synopsis,  as  constituting  the  original  crew  of  the 
Boxer,  is  the  number  of  the  surviving  crew,  after  she  was  taken. 
Captain  Hull  states,  in  a  letter  to  commodore  B^bridge,  that  he 
visited  the  Boxer,  and  "  counted  upwards  of  ninety  hammocks  in 
her  nettings,  with  beds  in  them,  beudes  several  beds  without  ham- 
mocksi"  and  that  besides  her  own  crew,  she  had  several  of  the 
Jlattler't  men  on  board.  The  Enterprize  rates  at  twelve  guns, 
hut  carried  uxteen;  and  her  (#cers  and  crew,  according  to  her 
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muster-roll,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  two.  She  is  an  old 
velsel,  and  of  a  light  built.  The  Boxer  is  a  strong^  new  vessel, 
rated  at  twelve  guns,  but  carrying,  at  that  time,  eighteen,  and  her 
crew,  from  every  circumstance  that  can  be  collected,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  four.  But  to  put  the  whole  matter  at  rest  at 
once  and  forever,  we  will  quote  an  extract  from  the  decision  of  a 
court  martial,  consisting  of  post  captains,  held  on  board  his  B.  M. 
ship  Surprise^  at  Bermuda,  on  the  surviving  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Boxer.  "  Having  heard,"  say  they,  ♦<  lieutenant  M^Creery's 
official  letter  and  narrative  of  the  action,  and  strictly  examined 
the  said  lieutenant,  and  the  surviving  officers  and  company  pro«> 
duced  to  the  court,  and  carefully  investigated  all  the  particulars 
attending  the  capture  of  his  majesty's  brig  Boxer,  by  the  Uni- 
ted States'  vessel  of  war  Enterprize;  and  having  maturely  and  de- 
liberately weighed  and  considered  the  whole,  and  every  part 
thereof,  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  capture  of  his  majesty's 
brig  Boxer,  by  the  United  States'  vessel  of  war  £nteq)nze,  is  to 
he  attributed  to  a  superiority  of  the  enemy's  force,  principally  in 
the  n'uml>er  of  men,  aa  veil  as  to  a  greater  degree  of  skill  in  the 
direction  of  her  fire^  and  the  destructive  effects  of  hcrjir^t  broad" 
side**  After  this  admission,  it  would  seem  that  the  British  naval 
officer  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  accounting  for  the 
result  of  the  action,  but  really,  he  seems  so  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  rhodomontadc,  that  he  pursues  it  sometimes  con  cmore. 

In  this  affair,  both  of  the  commanders  were  killed.  They 
were  both  young  men  of  great  promise;  both  were  mortally 
wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  action;  both  were  carried  to  the 
grave  in  the  same  procession;  and  they  both  lay  buried  side  by 
side  in  the  church  yard  at  Portland.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  pi^culars  of  captain  Bijrthe's  dying  moments,  but  those 
of  Burrows  were  dignified  by  a  degree  of  heroism  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Though  mortally  woanded,  be  remained  on 
deck  until  he  received  the  sword  of  his  opponent,  which  he 
grasped  with  enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed  <^  I  am  satisfied— I  die 
contented.'*  It  may  be  said  that  tlus  mode  of  dying  is  not  origi- 
nal, inasmuch  as  many  heroes  have  expired  almost  with  the 
same  words,  and  in  the  same  manner*  It  may  be  so.  But  he  who 
in  the  last  agonies  of  expiring  nal«rc>-«-i>rr  .Jhe  very  act  of  being 
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dirorced  Ibnver,  from  every  thing  dear  to  his  affections,  utd  every 
object  beautiful  in  the  glorious  works  of  tlie  Creator,  is  suffi- 
ciently master  of  liis  mind  even  to  imitai'  a  hero,  must  be  him- 
■elf  actuated  by  the  soul  of  a  hero.  It  is  not  alone  tliose  who 
act  on  a  great  scale,  and  wield  the  force  of  great  empires,  that  are 
exclusively  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  when  they 
chance  to  die  heroically.  Their  rank  and  station  impuses  abso- 
lutely upon  them  the  responsibility  of  dying  well — and  he  who 
has  been  all  his  life  striving  for  the  admiration  of  maskind,  must 
be  weak  indeed  if  he  fail  in  the  last  great  act  of  his  life.  The 
surviving  officers  of  the  Boxer  erected  a  neat  mcHiumcnt  to  the 
memory  of  their  deceased  commanderj  but  the  grave  of  Burrows 
remained  without  any  other  distinction  than  that  conferred  by  his 
coura^,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  died,  until  a  gentleman  of 
New  York"  directed  a  monument  to  be  erected,  which,  while  it 
records  the  worth  of  the  deceased,  stands  equally  a  memoiial  of 
the  munificence  of  him  who  caused  it  to  be  placed  there. 

The  nnlucky  British  officer,  whose  dtsliny  seems  to  have 
marked  him  out  as  a  special  instrument  for  destroying  the  remain- 
ing reputation  of  the  British  navy,  concludes  hla  account  of  this 
affair  with  a  most  ludicrous  phillipic  gainst  the  particular  class 
of  vessels  to  which  the  Boxer  belonged.  He  affirms  that  they 
are  utterly  "despicable;" — that  "tliey  sail  like  colliers— are  not  a 
match  for  an  American  privateer,  and  are  likely  to  be  the  graves 
not  only  of  the  lives,  but  the  reputations  of  valuable  officers  and 
men."  It  is  a  pity  to  laugh  at  a  man  in  such  extremity  as  this, 
but  one  can't  help  it,  though  it  may  be  a  little  indecorous.  We 
are  irrcsiatibly  reminded  of  a  testy  school  boy,  who  having  atub- 
bed  his  toe  against  a  stone,  turns  round  and  vents  his  spleen 
against  the  poor  stone,  instead  of  blaming  his  own  want  of  fore- 
sight and  calculation,  the  true  cause  of  his  disaster.  Having 
scolded  the  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  gun  brigs  roundly,  because 
they  can't  beat  the  Americans,  he  proceeds:  "  Now  comes,"  he 
says, "  a  new  era,  and  I  trust  it  will  prove  a  single  one  in  Ameri- 
can naval  chrmolt^y— «  victory  in  squadron!"  alluding  to  Perry's 
victoryof  the  10th  September,  iai3,  onLake  Erie.  It  appears 
that  he  had  nut,  at  the  time  of  writii^  this,  heard  of  just  such 
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another  Tictory  gained  on  Lake  Champlain,  or  he  wotild  liave 
assuredly  suppressed  the  note  of  admiration  at  the  end  of  this 
pretty  sentence. 

The  first  cause  he  assigns  for  this  new  and  original  disaster  of 
his  majesty's  arms,  is  that  the  sailors  were  very  hungry,  and  that 
the  ships  were  not  only  half  starved,  but  also  half  manned.  Yet  in 
this  situation  commodore  Barclay  most  imprudently,  according  to 
the  very  letter  quoted  as  authority  for  the  foregoing  assertions, 
<<  sailed  on  the  9th,  fully  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy  next  moni' 
ing,  as  they  had  been  seen  among  the  islands."  Is  this  probable^ 
Or  if  it  be  true,  was  there  ever  a  more  fool  hardy  expedition  than 
this  undertaken  either  on  land  or  on  water?  Perhaps  however  the 
commodore  recollected  that  the  most  extraordinary  victory  the 
English  ever  gained,  was  that  in  France,  at  Agincourt,  if  we  mis* 
take  not,  where  they  fought  the  better  for  being  hungry,  and  cal- 
culated upon  a  like  result  in  this  case.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
number  of  vessels,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  ofHcer,  was  as 
six  to  nine,  and  the  weight  of  metal  as  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
Americans.  These  facts  he  says  arc  taken  from  American  state- 
ments published  before  the  action.  Where  they  were  published, 
or  how  long  before  the  adtton— or  what  alterations  in  the  relative 
force  had  taken  place  in  the  interim,  he  does  not  say,  and  we  will 
now  supply  these  omissions  in  the  most  material  points. 

The  British  officer  is  correct  in  the  respective  numbers  of 
each  squadron,  but  entirely  and  wilfully  wrong  in  their  number  of 
guns  and  weight  of  metal.  From  the  official  statement  of  com- 
modore Perry,  the  following  comparative  result  is  obtained,  viz. 
that  the  enemy's  scjuadron  carried  sixty-three  guns,  and  the  Ame- 
rican fifty-four.  The  whole  number  of  guns  mounted  on  aerven  of 
the  nine  vessels  constituting  the  American  force,  was  fourteen^^ 
the  other  two  vessels  carried  twenty  guns  each.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  American  squadron  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  alone,  captured  in  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  was  three  hundred  and  twenty,  almost  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Americans  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  these  facts,  derived  from  sources  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  without  adducing  any  authority  whatever  for  his  asser- 
tions, the  writer  of  the  Synopsis  has  the  deplorable  fool  hardihood 
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to  state  as  tlie  result  of  Au  calculations  that  the  number  of  Ame- 
ricans engaged  in  this  conflict  was  as  four  to  ane  to  that  of  the 
English,  and  f^  weight  of  metal  as  (wo  to  one.  This  really  out- 
does his  former  attempts,  bold  as  they  were.  But  such  is  the  his- 
tory of  misrepresentation  every  where.  It  begins  with  caution, 
but  gradually  acquires  strength  and  confidence  as  it  advances,  and 
at  length  fearlessly  overleaps  the  boundaries  both  of  decency  aniT 
probability.  Thus  we  find  the  "  British  naval  officer"  imme- 
diately after  this,  asserting  without  producing  any  authority  what- 
ever, that  notwithstanding  this  superiority  of  two  to  one  and  four 
to  one,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only  eleven  men  less  than 
that  of  the  British,  when  it  is  stated  on  undoubted  estimates  to  have 
been  «xty-one,  instead  of  eleven.  He  then  proceeds  to  complain 
bitterly  of  commodore  Perry's  quitting  his  ship  the  Lawrence  to 
go  on  board  the  Niagara.  This  he  calls  a  "  Yankee  trick,"  and 
in  order  to  make  something  of  a  good  story  of  it,  couples  it  with 
the  assertion  that  the  Lawrence  struck  her  flag,  while  commodore 
Perry  was  leaving  her,  and  hoisted  it  again,  when  he  had  got  safely 
away.  It  is  diflicult  to  remark  on  such  unblushing  folschood^ 
with  the  temper  worthy  of  one  writing  in  the  support  of  truth. 
There  is  a  miserable  weakness,  coupled  with  a  weak  and  ineffec- 
tual malignity,  the  product  of  a  fractious  and  disappointed  arro- 
gance, that  renders  them  almost  unworthy  of  notice. 

On  what  ground  docs  he  make  this  despicable  assertion!  Has 
Eommodore  Barclay  ever  sanctioned  this  charge? — Orif  the  charge 
liad  been  true,  would  he,  as  he  did,  ever  have  toasted  commodore  . 
Perry  at  a  public  dinner,  given  him  at  Tenebonne,  in  Canada,  an 
"  Commodore  Frrry,  the  gallant  and  generous  enemy?"  Nay, 
moreover,  has  any  British  officer,  honourable  or  without  honour, 
ever  publicly  charged  commodore  Perry  with  this  departure  from 
the  modes  of  honourable  warfare?  Nay,  still  further,  his  any 
newspaper  or  publication  whatever,  even  hinted  at  such  a  thing? 
No — it  was  left  for  this  «  British  officer  on  the  American  station" 
to  convert  the  most  brilliant  perstHia!  act  of  the  whole  war,  into  a 
charge  fatal  to  the  honour  of  him  who  performed  it.  Sliame  on 
Jhe  despicable  and  malignant  hostility,  that  descends  to  such  paltry 
falsehoods  ta  stain  the  fame  of  those  it  cannot  craiquer!  This  may 
be  a  revenge  worthy  of  Britons,  but  it  would  disg;nicc  any  nation 
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except  one  from  whom  none  can  expect  either  candour  or  justice^ 
unless  they  become  subservient  to  her  views  of  uncircumscribed 
ambition,  or  insaiiable  vengeance.  ^ 

We  will  quote  two  or  three  other  pa&sagea  of  the  preceding 
part  of  the  Synopsis,  and  then  conclude  for  the  present  number^ 
tired  as  we  are  of  exposing,  and,  as  we  suspect,  our  readers  will 
be  ef  seeing  the  exposure,  of  a  chain  of  weak  and  petty  misrepre- 
sentations, linked  together  by  the  aid  of  still  weaker  reaaonii^ 
and  conclusions.  To  our  own  countrymen,  this  exposure  is  un« 
necessary; — for  those  who  are  not  already  satisfied,  must  be  hap- 
pily elevated  above  the  influence  of  fact  and  argument.  But  there 
is  a  possibility,  and  we  cannot  help  cherishing  the  hope,  that  chance 
may  place  these  numbers  before  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  that  from  them  they  will  learn  how  the  ^  British 
officer  on  the  American  station'*  has  imposed  on  their  ignorance, 
and  sported  with  their  credulity.  This  is  the  only  chance  they 
have  of  coming  at  the  truth,  since  it  is  now  a  pretty  notorious  fact 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  tliis  commodity  is  very  little  cultiva- 
ted in  the  British  publications  of  the  present  time.  In  Spain,  when 
ihey  were  beaten,  they  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  the  cowardly  Spa- 
niards; and  if  they  gained  a  victory,  modestly  took  all  the  credit  to 
themselves.  Even  Walter  Scott,  whose  reputation,  whether  de- 
served or  not,  ought  to  have  placed  him  above  this  national  infir- 
mity, has  lately  written  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which 
the  Prussian  army,  which,  to  say  no  more,  had  at  least  an  equal 
share  in  the  victory,  is  introduced  and  dismissed  in  one  single  line> 
and  there,  only  appear  chasing  the  enemy  whom  the  British  had 
routed!  But  this  subject  will  perhaps  again  come  before  us. 

The  writer  of  the  Synopsis  proceeds  to  remark,  on  this  action, 
as  follows: — ^^  After  the  unexpected  victory,  the  American  com- 
modore, believing  himself  (what  he  is  among  lus  countrymen  cal- 
led) a  second  Nelson,  begins  his  official  letter  with  Almighty 
God,  &c.  similar  to  the  heading  of  that  written  by  the  immortal 
hero  himself,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  and  so  surprised  was  he 
at  the  small  number  of  pnsoners  he  took,  that  in  a  seccmd  letter, 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  first,  he  informed  his  government  that 
the  British  loss  was  tenfold  that  of  his  o>vn." 
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Here  is  another  pleas<u)t  specimen  of  home-bred  arrogance, 
vhichf  instead  of  receiving  it  as  a  coinplimentythat  the  gallant  young 
o£&cer,  who  had  just  beateo  the  very  sailors  with  whom  lord  Nel- 
aoii  beat  the  French  and  Spaniards^  and  annihilated  a  British  squa- 
dron-i-and  who,  in  so  doing,  had  freed  his  countrymen,  along  an 
extensive  frontier,  from  the  invasion  of  hordes  of  savages,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  a  province,  larger  than  all  Eng- 
land, should  condescend  to  imitate  lord  Nelson— -actually  converts 
it  into  a  proof  of  his  presumptionl  Really  it  seems  impossible  to 
please  some  people,  and  since  they  are  so  difficult  to  please,  we 
think  the  Americans  will  be  perfectly  right  in  not  attempting  it 
any  more.  If  we  are  puticnt  under  hijuriesi  they  contemn  Us— if 
we  resent  them,  they  abuse  us — if  we  surpass  them,  they  stoutly 
deny  it — and  if  we  imitate  them,  they  call  it  sometimes  a  ivant  of 
original  genius,  sometimes  a  proof  of  presumption.  It  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  a  people  so  singularly  perverse;  to  f>c  friends  with 
them  long  seems  to  be  utterly  impossible;  and  rfj  on  any  occasion, 
they  are  chastised  into  a  momentary  respect,  their  old  habits  re- 
turn upon  them  with  an  irresistible  impf^osity,  and  those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  them,  have  at  >A»t  only  their  labour  for  their 
pains. 

If  commodore  Perry  re^ly  had  Nelson  in  his  eye  when  he 
wrote  this  obnoxious  lette^^  we  think  it  was  paying  his  lordship  a 
high  compliment.  T^crc  is  no  very  material  objection  to  our  offi- 
cers imitating  him  ^  the  laconic  style  of  his  letters,  provided  they 
refrain  from  fol^^^^'ing  his  example  in  other  matters  not  quite  so 
unexceptiopdble.  There  is,  however,  hardly  any  hope  of  their  ever 
equalling  him  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements,  as  they  have 
no  l2<1y  Hamilton  to  irispire  and  direct  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
ytory: — still  less  is  there  any  hope  of  any  of  them  ever  arriving  at 
the  sLigular  honour  of  having  their  dead  bodies  exposed,  as  spec- 
tacles like  beasts  and  monsters,  at  the  price  of  a  shilling  a  head. 

We  have  looked  over  the  commodore's  official  letters  de- 
tailing the  particulars  of  this  2u:tion,  and  in  none  of  them  can  we 
find  the  assertion  ascribed  to  him  by  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis, 
that  ^  the  British  lobs  was  tenfold  that  of  his  own."  From  tliis, 
and  other  suspicious  circumstances  that  have  lately  come  under 
our  observation,  we  ai  f.  *'rongly  inclined  to  suspect*  that  our  offioi'..*! 
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letters  are  not  always  published  verbatim  in  England.  If  the  writer 
ever  saw  it  in  a  letter  of  commodore  Penyy  it  was  an  interpolation: 
if  he  did  not,  he  is  guilty  of  dishonourably  imputing  to  another  words 
of  his  own  invention,  and  charging  him  with  a  falsehood  of  which 
he  himself  is  the  author.  Such  being  the  case,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  very  seriously,  whether  we  Americans  merit  the 
compliment  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  British  officer  in  the  con- 
cluding note,  to  that  part  of  the  Synopsis  which  we  have  just 
given  to  the  reader.  As  the  English  writers  have  denied  us  a 
claim  to  the  invention  of  steam-boats,  and  various  other  important 
matters,  we  will  not  deny  them  (to  use  the  elegant  words  of  the 
British  officer,)  "  t/ie  /latent  for  lying^^  which,  with  such  unex- 
pected liberality,  he  concedes  to  us.  High  as  the  power  of  in- 
tellect may  have  carried  the  people  of  that  country  in  arts,  sci- 
ence, and  literature,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  hi  which  they  so 
much  excel,  i^s  in  original  invention^  that  great  characteristic  of 
genius.  Whetht>p  this  power  be  exercised  either  in  the  invention 
of  tales  and  fables,  %x  the  amusement  of  mankind,  or  the  con- 
struction of  libels  for  th%  purpose  of  deceiving  them,  it  is  still  a 
proof  of  genius;  and  the  less  foundation  there  is  for  such  libels,  the 
greater  the  power  of  original  ii^'ention,  of  course.  Whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  Syiopsis,  and  various  other  British 
publications  of  like  nature,  will,  whatever  may  be  liis  partiality  to 
his  own  country,  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  «hat  the  British  claim  to 
the  «  Fateni**  is  altogether  incontestible. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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On  the  late  Persecution  of  the  Protestantt  in  the  South  of 
France.  Bj  Helen  Maria  Williams.  Svo.  pp.  62.  Price 
35.  6d. 

[from  the  Eeleclie  ReTit*.] 

Our  country  woman  in  Paris,  lias  availed  herself  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  English  Journals,  containing  the  words — 
"  H.  M.  Williams's  Confession,"  to  introduce  lo  the  British 

tublic  a  Letter  on  the  late  Persecutions  of  the  Reformed  in 
ranee.  Whether  anxiety  to  perfect  her  exculpation,  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  interest,  or  any  other  feeling  of  a  more  ordina- 
ry and  business-like  nature,  dictated  the  correspondence,  we 
presume  not  lo  delermine;  but  this  letter  forms  a  bulky  pam- 
phlet, of  62  pages,  of  very  large  bold  type;  and  besides  a 
great  deal  more  of  extraneous  matter,  one  whole  quarter,  that 
IS  from  p.  1 6  lo  p.  32,  consists  of  the  tale  of  other  times,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  sufferings  of  Protcstanis  in  the  good  days  of 
Louis  15th,  &c.  &c. 

The  Letter  is  however  highly  important,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  ils  being  written  by  a  distinguished  Protestant  in 
Paris,  who  must  have  had  access  to  the  best  informed  persons 
in  the  Protestant  Communion,  and  also  to  many  respectable 
fugitives  from  the  various  scenes  of  desolation.  And  it  is  still 
more  important,  as  it  is  written  by  a  devoted  admirer  and  a 
voluntary  panegyrist  of  the  Bourbon  family,  under  whose 
reign  these  unhappy  events  have  taken  place.  The  Times, 
the  Courier,  and  even  the  Christian  Observer,  may  surely  ven- 
ture to  quote  this  Pamplct,  as  pure  and  high  authority. — 
Does  Miss  Williams,  then,  with  the  last  publication,  style  the 
tragedies  of  the  South,  "  Pretended  persecutions?^^  or,  with 
the  others,  describe  them  as  the  mere  factious  struggles  of 
Jacobins  and  Bonapartists? 

The  following  extracts  will  furnish  our  readers  with  the 
means  of  forming  a  just  decision  on  this  point: 

'  The  persecutors  of  the  nineteeth  century  hove  not  entered  into 
tlic  niceties  of  reli^ous  belief;  thcf  have  not,  in  the  indulgent  spi- 
rit of  their  predecessors  under  Louis  XIV,  proposed  the  alterna- 
tive of  "  La  mestc  ou  la  mor/;"— *<  repent,  or  perish;  become 
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Catholics,  or  we  kill  you;*'  they  have  proceeded  at  once  lo  execu- 
tion; their  victims  were  marked,  and  they  have  plundered  and 
murdered  as  their  fury  directed,  wherever  they  found  Protestant 
property,  or  persons  professinjj  the  Protestant  faith.* 

'  From  whatever  cause  this  violence  has  proceeded,  the  Pro- 
testants alone  have  been  the  victims.  Were  it  a  local  insurrection 
against  property  or  lives,  such  as  sometimes  has  desolated  parts 
of  France  during  the  revolution,  the  assailants  would  not  have 
been  so  discriminate  in  their  choice.  It  is  on  Protestants  only  that 
their  rage  has  fallen:  and  the  selection  of  the  professors  of  this 
faith  appears  to  them  an  unequivocal  proof,  that  it  was  an  organ- 
ized religious  persecution.  We  were  for  a  long  time  incredulous; 
and,  what  added  to  our  incredulity  on  this  subject,  was,  that  this 
persecution  should  have  inkcn  place  while  the  country  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe,  by  either  of  which  it 
might  instantly  have  been  crushed. 

*  The  silence  and  inaction  of  these  Protestant  powers,  led  to  the 
disbelief  of  such  violence  arising  frcm  such  a  cause;  but  diploma- 
cy is  observant  of  etiquette,  and  interference  with  the  internal  go- 
veiTiment  might  have  been  deemed  a  humiliation  of  royal  autho- 
rity. The  foreign  troops  were  also  too  much  occupied  in  skir- 
mishes, and  sieges,  and  in  re-forming  the  museum,  to  heed  dis- 
turbances in  the  departments:  no  French  army  existed. 

<  What  then  were  the  crimes  whicli  have  drawn  down  on  the 
heads  of  those  respectable  Calvinists,  the  persecution  of  which 
they  have  been  of  late  the  victims?  Crimes!  their  foulest  enemies 
bring  none  to  their  charge/  One  leading  cause  of  this  persecution 
dates  from  far:  it  is  a  renovation  of  that  old  spirit  oi  fanaticism ^ 
which  once  infected  even  the  court;  and  which,  driven  from  the 
powerful  and  the  great,  now  sought  for  refuge  in  the  lowest  of  the 
multitude.' 

In  comparing  the  former  and  the  present  state  of  the  Pro- 
testants, with  that  from  which  they  have  lately  been  reduced, 
Miss  Williams  does  homage  to  the  revolution,  the  abuses  of 
which  she  will  not  be  supposed  to  advocate. 

'  Amidst  all  the  various  phases,  (she  remarks)  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  star  of  religious  liberty  had  moved  calmly  in  its 
majestic  orbit,  and  cheered  despairing  humanity  with  a  ray  of  ce- 
lestial radiance.  Amidst  the  violations  of  every  other  principle,  the 
domain  of  conscience  appeared  to  be  consecrated  ground,  where 
tyranny  feared  to  tread.' 

'  The  revolution  took  place,  fraught  with  all  happy  omens  for 
the  Protestants.  They  cast  their  eyes  back  on  the  iron  bondage  of 
the  past,  on  the  edicts  of  the  last  hundred  years  against  their  fa- 
thers, and  blessed  the  dawn  of  religious  liberty.  Yet  during  the 
constituent  assembly,  how  many  hesitations,  exceptions,  and  dis- 
cussions took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Protestantsl  It  was  with 
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some  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  proud  promul station  of  equal 
rights,  and  equal  laws,  that  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  being 
tolerated.  Kabaut  St.  Ethienne  fought  agsdnst  the  Abbe  Maury, 
nnder  the  shield  of  MirabeaU)  who  exclaimed,  ^<  that  he  knew 
nothing  more  intolerable  than  toleration." 

<  The  Protestants  were  now  tolerated  in  the  public  exercise  of 
their  worship,  and  enjoyed  their  civic  rights,  but  they  received  no 
portion  of  what  was  allotted  to  the  ministers  of  religion  by  the  go- 
vernment; to  whom,  on  the  contrary,  they  paid  an  annual  tribute 
for  the  hire  of  the  churches  in  which  they  officiated.  Their  state 
was  that  of  temporary  tranquillity — but  it  was  not  confirmed  re- 
pose* p.  33. 

And,  finally,  alluding  to  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  she  makes 
ihis  full  and  candid  declarntion. 

*  Whatever  might  have  been  the  advantages  to  the  pope,  the 
church,  or  Bonaparte,  from  this  compact,  the  Protestants  com- 
pletely gained  their  cause.  It  was  no  longer  the  persecuted,  or  the 
tolerated  sect.  They  were  at  once  enthroned  in  rights  equal  to 
those  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  became  alike  the-  objects  of  im- 
perial favour.'  p.  37. 

But  no  sooner  does  our  letter-writer  come  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  restoration,  than  she  adopts  the  language  of  apolo- 
gy; and  is  even  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  a  sad  reverse 
has  been  experienced. 

*  The  royal  family  of  France  (she  says)  retunied.  By  some 
oversight  in  the  king's  charter  there  was  mention  of  a  state  reli- 
gion, and  the  Protestants  were  consequently  obliged  to  sink  back 
lo  toleration. 

*  The  charter  had  beeo  less  favourable  with  respect  to  their  re- 
ligious rights  than  the  concordat;  but  they  were  justly  satisfied  in 
believing,  that  their  religion  could  never  have  been  safer  Uiidcr  a 
ruler,  indifferent  to  every  system  of  faith,  than  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  pious  and  philosophical  prince.  Secure  in  the  virtues  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  lights  and  philosophy  of  the  present  time's, 
they  little  dreamt  that  they  should  ever  become  again  the  objects 
of  religious  persecution.' 

'  It  might  have  have  been  hoped  that  the  conduct  wliicli  tlie 
Protestants  had  observed  since  that  glorious  epocha  whicii  con- 
firmed to  them  their  religious  rights,  would  have  disarmed  the 
most  rigorous  of  their  foes.  They  had  showed  no  exultation  in  the 
victory  they  had  obtained;  their  joy  had  been  confined  to  their 
own  bosoms,  or  breathed  in  secret  thanksgivings.  The  blessings 
of  the  revolution  had  not  been  perverted  by  them  to  any  piivatc 
advantage;  they  had  iK)t  been  forward  to  solicit  the  honours,  but 
had  always  cheerfully  borne  their  share  in  the  burdens  and  charges 
of  the  state. 
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'  But  no  conduct,  however  void  of  offence,  can  disarm  the  ma 
lignant  passions.  The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  France  during  a  few. 
months  after  the  first  return  of  the  king,  presented  no  means  to 
the  fanatics  of  gratifying  their  rage,  except  by  menaces. 

'  We  were  then  far  indeed  from  any  conjecture  that  the  disas- 
trous event  of  the  landing  of  Bonaparte  on  the  coast  of  Provence 
was  so  near.  He  glided  rapidly  by  the  southern  provinces,  and 
established  himself  at  Lyons.  His  presence  affected  the  Protes- 
tants in  no  other  manner  than  as  it  affected  all  other  Frenchmen. 

<  Amidst  the  most  important  changes  in  the  state,  many  partial 
disorders  took  place  in  various  parts  of  France.  Partial  insurrec- 
tions were  formed,  and  various  outrages  committed  at  Marseilles, 
Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Avignon;  and  the  disordei*s  of  Nismes 
were  long  believed  at  Paris  to  have  the  same  source,  and  to  be  no 
other  than  the  last  convulsion  of  political  contests. 

*  But  it  was  at  length  recognized  that,  when  the  troubles  which 
had  prevailed  in  other  provinces  were  hushed  into  peace,  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard  was  still  the  scene  of  violence  and  horror. 
It  was  found  that  some  evil  of  a  darker  hue,  and  more  portentous 
meaning  than  the  desultory  welfare  of  iwlitical  parties,  hung  over 
the  devoted  city  of  Nismes.  A  fanatical  multitude,  breathing  tra- 
ditionary hatred,  was  let  loose: — the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Hug- 
onists!"  resounded  through  the  streets.  Massacre  and  pillage 
prevailed;  but  Protestants  alone  were  the  victims.  The  national 
guard  of  Nismes,  composed  of  its  most  respectable  citizens,  had 
been  dissolved^  and  a  new  enrolment  of  six  times  the  number  had 
taken  place,  and  in  which  many  of  the  fanatics  had  found  admis- 
sion. Here,  and  here  only,  by  some  cruel  fatality,  the  national 
guard  betrayed  its  trust,  and  abandoned  its  noble  function  of  pro- 
tecting its  fellow-citizens.  In  vain  the  unhappy  Protestants  invoked 
its  aid;  no  arm  was  stretched  out  to  shelter,  or  to  save  theml — 
their  property  Mas  devastated  without  resistance,  and  their  mur- 
derers were  undisturbed.' 

After  such  testimony,  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  argu- 
ments; wc  shall  therefore  conclude  by  an  extract,  which, 
iliough  sufficiently  bombastic,  will  prove  tliat  Miss  Williams 
differs  as  much  from  the  apologists  of  persecution  in  this  coun- 
try, on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  dissenting  ministers, 
as  on  the  nature  of  those  evils  which  they  have  laboured  to 
arrest: 

'  The  high-toned  and  generous  resolves,  proceeding  from  tfie 
three  denominations  assembled  in  London,  and  which  were  re- 
echoed by  all  other  denominations,  were  not  unhjsard  in  France. 
This  intervention  was  the  calm  commandmg  voice  of  a  great  peo- 
ple lifted  up  against  persecutors,  and  claimiRg  kindred  with  the 
persecuted.  Its  sound  in  Paris  was  noble  and  persuasive;  and  it 
glided  over  the  South  like  that  sacred  harmony  of  the  heavenly 
host,  which  spoke  to  the  watch  of  shepherds  "  of  peace  and  of 
food-will.*" 
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Leaves.  8vo.  pp.  184. 

[From  the  Eclectic  Review.3 

^  In  seeking  an  appropriate  tide  for  these  little  poems'  says 
the  author,  '  I  have  feared  to  imply  too  much;  I  have  called 
them  Leaves,^  But  what  leaves  are  they?  rose-leaves,  of 
faint  but  undeceiving  fragrance,  fit  for  a  lady's  dainty  appa- 
rel; or  bay  leaves,  or  myrtle  leaves,  such  as  may  form  an  ever- 
green chaplet  for  the  bard?  Or  are  they  such  leaves  as  nobler 
trees  in  the  exuberance  of  their  strength  put  forth  in  honour 
of  the  spring,  and  shed  with  the  changmg  season  to  the  pass- 
ing breeze, — leaves  whose  only  value  was  their  freshness,  and 
which  we  tread  upon  in  soberer  age,  and  moralize  on  their 
decay.  Our  author  has  taken  for  the  motto  on  his  title  page, 

* leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Fail*  ombroaa*  Milton. 

They  are  leaves  that  have  fallen,  we  suppose,  in  the  silence 
of  contemplative  solitude. 

The  volume  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  poems,  of  very 
unequal  merit;  some  of  them  are  imitations  from  the  Italian; 
others  reminded  us  of  Gessuer's  Idyls:  none  of  them  display 
any  considerable  degree  of  energy  of  mind,  or  originality,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  highly  elegant  and  pleasing.  They 
are  such  productions  as  would  never  confer  distinction  on 
their  author's  name,  but  yet  they  afford  no  reason  for  conceal- 
ing it.  *  Children'  are  the  subjects  of  most  of  them.  '  Beauty,' 
*  Attachment,'  *  Sensibility'  *  Evening,'  are  the  titles  of  others. 
The  author  scarcely  attempts  any  thing  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter. They  are  what  the  title  designates  them, — leaves.  We 
select  the  following  as  no  unfavourable  specimen: 

^  THE  CHILD  LOVE,  AND  GENIUS. 

'  It  ebanced  in  lonely  tale  afar. 

By  woods,  and  purple  evening  ihaded, 
While  o'er  it  hang  the  Idalian  star. 

That  Love,  with  tiny  pomp,  paraded. 

*  **  And  mine  the  scene,  and  mine  the  hour!" — 

He  said,  and  flung  his  bow  heade  him; 
But  as  it  fell  it  oruslicd  the  florwer,— 

His  own  dear  flower  when  joys  betide  him! 

'  Then  sorrowing  wept  the  wayward  child. 

His  pride  was  gone,  his  star  declining! 
When  Genius  o*er  him  cheering  smiled. 

And  lent  hit  lyre^— with  ainannUi  twining. 
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'  Ife  touched,  and  triumphed  at  the  tones; 

(Though  hut  10  sooth  had  Genius  meant  it;) 
And  soon  its  mightier  power  he  owns* 

And  oh!  the  heightening  grace  be  lent  it! 

*  Wondrous  the  charm!  its  plaintive  sound 

Through  all  the  heart's  recesses  roving; 
While  beamed  its  strings  in  light  around, 
And  loveliest  visions  o*er  it  moving. 

a 

*  The  boy  with  rapture  viewed  the  lyre, 

As  on  its  chords  his  touch  reposes; 
Yet,  childisli  still,  with  fond  desire. 
Would  change  its  amaranth  for  roses. 

*  Then  Genius  loud  exclaimed — "  Forbear! 

Nor  from  my  lyre  its  own  wreaths  severl— 
But,  wiselier,  twine  thy  flowrets  there, 

To  bloom  with  mine,  and  bloom  for  ever!** '  pp.  37 — 39. 

The  volume  is  not  entirely  free  from  a  species  of  affccta lion 
which  may  be  styled  the  pedantry  of  taste:  and  it  displays, 
perhaps,  more  reading  than  thought.  The  Cottage  Girl,  p. 
1 7,  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  The  following 
poem,  too,  is  liable  to  objection  on  the  score  of  being  either 
a  very  improbable  or  a  very  ill-told  story.  We  must  confess, 
tliat  we  do  not  quite  understand,  whether  our  author  designed 
to  represent  the  child  as  an  interesting  infant  suicide^  or  to 
convey  the  idea,  that  he  mistook  the  unconscious  wave  for 
'  emerald  groves'  and  a  heayen  of  beauty^  and  fell  by  the  sea 
shore,  a  victim  to  the  calenture! 


The  Russian  Prisoner  of  fl'ar  among  the  French.  By  Moritz 
Von  Kotzebue,  lieutenant  on  the  general  staff  of  the  impe- 
rial Russian  army,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Wladimi^^. 
8vo.  9s. 

[From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.] 

This  authentic  and  artless  relation  of  a  Russian  officer,  who  be- 
longed to  the  corpH  of  Wittgenstein,  in  Poland,  but  was  taken  pri- 
soner on  the  loth  of  August,  1812,  and  sent  to  P'rance,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  interest,  when  it  is  known  to  have  been  edited  hy  the 
celebrated  dramatist.  But  indei>endcnt  of  the  curiosity  which  that 
circumstance  is  calculated  to  produce,  the  work  itself,  as  giving 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  French  character  and  manners,  will  be 
found  entitled  to  attention  and  respect.  Many  amusing  anecdotes 
are  here  related,  and  a  vein  of  impartiality  pervades  the  whole 
narrative. 
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The  rapidly  improving  taste  for  literature  and  science,  and 
the  consequent  efforts  to  cultivate  them  in  our  country,  are  among 
the  most  gratifying  indications  of  its  general  advancement  in  what- 
ever can  give  strength,  felicity,  and  true  glory  to  a  nation.     An 
evidence  of  that  taste  and  those  efforts  is  afforded  by  the  increase 
of  our  literary  and  philosophical  societies.     These  establishments, 
arising  from  the  love  of  learning,  become  themselves  a  new  cause 
for  promoting  it,  and  increase  the  source  from  which  they  spring. 
They  answer  besides  several  other  useful  and  agreeable  purposes. 
They  offer  refined  relaxation  to  professional  men:  they  provide 
congenial  company  and  interesting  conversation  for  persons  who 
are  devoted  to  study;  and  they  enable  those  who  aspire  to  advance 
the  sciences  and  extend  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  to  con- 
duct their  inquiries  with  greater  facility  and  make  their  experi- 
ments upon  a  larger  scale.    The  National  Institute  of  France  and 
the  London  Institution,  are  illustrious  examples  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  such  establishments.     From  the  rich 
materials  for  observation  which  those  societies  provided,  and  the 
clusters  of  genius  they  collected  together,  have  emanated  some 
of  the  noblest  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  have  ever  bene- 
fited or  delighted  the  world:  inventions  which  enable  man  to  sub- 
due, restrain,  or  render  subservient  to  his  own  use,  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  apparently  the  most  uncontrollable  powers  of  nature: 
discoveries    which    develop    and   explain    the    wonderful    me- 
chanism of  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies;  discoveries  at 
which  even  their  authors  look  back  with  astonishment,  and  the 
contemplation  of  which  almost  induces  ordinary  men  to  doubt  of 
their  own  mortality,  and  claim  kindred  with  a  divine  nature.   We 
should  not  be  surprised  that  such  institutions  hi^ve  been  made  th^ 
object  of  foolish  ridicule;  nor  should  we  be  deterred  from  the  at- 
tempt to  emulate  them  because  their  proceedings  are  sometimes 
aped  and  burlesqued  by  ignorant  and  presuming  people,  who  ha- 
ving nothing  else  to  do,  give  themselves  some  scientific  nickname, 
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and  meet  to  talk  of  tlie  weather,  and  make  ludicrously  solemn  fa- 
ce»  at  each  other. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  re-perusal  of  Mr. 
Elliott's  admirable  address  tb  the  Philosophical  Society  of  South 
Carolina*  It  was  briefly  noticed  in  our  number  for  February  last, 
(p.  187)  but  we  *are  persuaded  that  most  of  our  readers  mil  be 
gratified  to  have  it  entire;  for  although  it  was  delivered  so  long 
ago  as  the  month  of  Augasa^  1814,  we  apprehend  it  is  yet  but  lit- 
tle known  beyond  the  state  in  which  it  was  first  published.  The 
correct,  enlaif;ed,  and  liberal  scientific  views;  the  practical  good 
sense,  the  unaffected  modesty,  (not  always  a  characteristic  of  phi- 
losophers,) and  the  excellent  style  of  writing  which  it  exhibits,  do 
honour  not  only  to  the  author,  but  to  the  society  in  which  he  pre- 
sides, and  the  community  by  which  it  is  patronised. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  desirable  that  all  the  addresses  and 
other  communications  made  to  such  societies  should  be  first  print- 
ed in  separate  pamphlets;  from  which  selections  should  be  made 
in  due  time  of  such  as  were  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  their 
proceedings.  A  printed  paper  is  more  easily  examined,  and 
more  justly  appreciated  than  the  best  written  manuscript*  Pub- 
lic opinion  would  aid  those  who  were  entrusted  to  make  the  selec- 
tions, and  friendly  criticism  might  enable  the  authors  of  the  cho- 
sen productions  to  correct  and  improve  them.  The  records  of 
these  societies  might  thus  be  kept  clear  from  rubbish;  an  article 
of  which  a  very  large  proportion  has  been  sometimes  admitted 
into  the  works  of  very  learned  bodies.  We  should  regret  ex- 
ceedingly to  find  any  things  of  this  kind  bound  up  along  with  Mr. 
Elliott's  discourse:  If  the  Society  of  South  Carolina  will  exclude 
from  their  philosophical  compilations,  whatever  is  not  worthy  of 
being  placed  beside  that  production,  they  may  not  indeed  publish 
often,  but  their  volumes  will  rank  among  the  most  distinguished 
records  of  science. 

jfn  address  to  the  Literary  and  PhUo90fihical  Society  ^  South 
Carolina:  by  Stefihen  Elliott^  Esq.  President  qf  the  Society. 

GsifTLBMRVw— >In  obedience  to  the  appointment  of  the  soci* 
ety,  I  rise  to  address  you;  and  little  as  I  may  have  merited  the  ho- 
nour you  have  omferred  upon  me,  I  should  feel  still  more  unwor- 
thy if  I  permitted  ^e  calls  of  buMuess,  or  prt^te  avocationsy  to 
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excuse  me  from  the  perfimimnce  of  any  duty  you  may  impose 
upon  mCf  however  impeifectly  the  execution  may  answer  your 
expectations  or  my  owi;  wishes. 

In  associating  to  prosecute  and  encourage  literary  and  philo* 
sophicat  pursuits,  you  ha\«  g^ven  a  testimony  of  your  respect  tbt 
science,  and  of  your  desire  to  render  an  important  service  to  your 
country;  of  your  wish  tn  promote  researches  which  give  dignity 
to  individual  reputation,  and  are  eminently  calculated  to  advano^ 
public  welfare,  to  multiply  national  resources,  and  to  elevate  na* 
tional  character.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design  let  us  add  zeal 
to  knowledge,  and  perseverence  to  enterprize. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  science  in  modem  Europe,  literary  and 
scientific  societies  began  to  flourish,  and  with  the  increasing  day 
they  have  continued  to  multiply.  Men  of  science  have  every 
where  been  eager  to  encourage  their  formation;  nations  have 
sometimes  considered  them  an  ornament  and  a  benefit.  Their 
uses  are  important  and  diversified.  Not  designed  to  form  theo- 
ries, to  establish  or  support  particular  systems,  either  in  science  or 
in  art;  it  has  been  their  more  humble  province  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered and  fading  rays  of  philosophic  light,  to  record  detached  va^ 
isolated  facts,  to  encourage  the  pursuit  and  investigation  of  tnitli^ 
to  give  to  science  popularity,  to  draw  the  human  mind,  if  possibtei 
Trom  the  trivial  and  often  unworthy  inquiries  of  momentary  inte»» 
rest  or  passion,  and  to  afford  the  friends  and  cultivators  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  some  point  of  union  and  of  concert.  It  is  not 
easy,  now,  to  determine  how  much  these  associations  have  aided 
the  improven^ent  of  civilized  society,  or  added  by  their  labours 
and  researches  to  the  mass  of  human  knowledge.  Their  task  has 
been  to  collect  the  stone,  the  mortar,  and  the  block,  with  which 
the  future  architect  may  rear  his  edifice,  and  like  the  workmen  of 
the  quarry,  although  their  individual  labours  may  be  unnoticed  or 
hidden  in  the  finished  structure,  yet,  have  they,  nevertheless,  es- 
sentially contributed  to  its  solidity  or  magnificence. 

In  Europe,  where  the  pursuit  of  science  has  long  been  a 
cherished  and  a  fashionable  occupation,  and  where  the  number 
of  literary  and  scientific  men  has  become  so  great  as  almost  to 
crowd  and  jostle  on  the  road,  societies  have  been  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  each  distinct  branch  of  knowledge:  but  with 
us  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  unite  in  one  society  all  who 
should  be  willing  to  associate  in  our  labours;  while  by  arranging 
our  members  into  different  classes,  and  assigning  to  each  class 
distinct  and  determinate  objects,  each  individual  will  find  himself 
co-operating  with  associates,  having  common  views  and  occu- 
pations. 

On  this  occasion  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  inappropriate  theme, 
to  recal  to  your  remembrance,  and  to  present  to  public  view,  the 
great  objects  of  our  association,  and  after  passing  briefly  in  review 
the  arrangements  of  the  society,  aft^r  £untly  delineiiting  their  ex- 
tent and  magnitude,  to  offer  some  general  observations  on  their. 
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ultimate  importance  and  value.  I  feel  that  this  sketdi  will  be 
drawn  with  a  weak  and  unsteady  hand.  To  few  has  it  been  given 
to  view  the  Extended  field  of  science  with  strong  and  distiiict  vi- 
sion, to  portray  each  separate  compartment  in  colours  at  once  lu  \ 
minous  and  true;  nor  will  time  permit  me  to  do  more  than  mere- 
ly to  point  out  the  extent  and  importance  of  our  pursuits,  their 
mfluence  on  individual  character,  and  on  national  prosperity. 

The  objects  to  which  the  society  has  deemed  it  advisiJ>le  to 
direct  the  attention  of  its  members»  have  been  distributed  into  the 
following  classes: 

I.    MATUEMATIOS    AND    MECHANICAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  mathematics  form  one  of  the  great  foundations  of  science; 
in  their  first  elements  an  attainment  of  indispensible  necessity  to 
society,  in  their  higher  branches  distinguished  for  the  sublimity  of 
their  views,  and  the  extent  and  utility  of  their  application.  This 
science  is  peculiarly  the  science  of  truth,  no  doubt  hangs  upon  its 
processes,  no  uncertainty  attends  its  result.  Whatever  relates  to 
number,  to  proportion,  to  magnitude,  it  exclusively  comprehends. 
All  the  branches  of  inechanical  philosophy,  mechanicsj  opticSf 
hydrodynamics,  astronomy,  are  but  illustrations  of  its  principles 
in  the  wonderful  diversity  in  which  they  are  applicable  to  matter 
when  in  motion  or  at  rest 

Armed  with  its  intelligence,  man  reduces  to  system  the  ex- 
tended movements  of  the  universe,  reduces  to  order  the  erratic 
marches  of  the  planets,  brings  to  measurement  their  distances, 
their  magnitude,  their  density,  their  velocity;  explains  their  appa<p 
rent  irregularities  and  eccentricities,  calculates  and  determiiies 
the  all-pervading  power  of  gravitation,  numbers  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  and  metes  out  the  limits  of  the  ccmstellatimi. 

The  mathematics  give  to  geography  its  precision,  and  of 
course  all  its  value;  they  point  out  to  the  mariner  his  track  on  the 
pathless  ocean,  to  the  traveller  his  road  through  the  untrodden 
wilderness,  to  the  miner  his  rout  in  his  subterranean  journey.  Ma- 
ny of  the  arts  of  civil  life,  architecture,  civil,  naval  and  hydraulic, 
fortification,  surveying,  navigation,  depend  exclusively  on  their  as- 
sistance, and  most  of  the  machinery  that  gives  to  man  such  stu-r 
pendous  power  is  formed  and  guided  by  theh*  principles.  With- 
out their  aid,  society  itself,  like  some  neglected  column,  or  tower, 
like  Palmyta  or  Bsdbylon,  would  moulder  into  ruin. 

In  the  investigation  of  mathematical  and  geometrical  truths, 
some  of  the  most  profound  and  sublime  efforts  of  the  human  in- 
tellect have  been  displayed.  Yet,  after  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, this  science  is  not  exhausted;  even  in  that  field  which  has 
been  explored  by  the  great  minds  of  a  Euclid,  an  Archimedes,  a 
Copernicus,  a  Kepler,  a  I^eibnitz,  a  Newton,  a  Euler,  a  La  Place, 
there  reiDain  manv  Udden  truths.  Discoveries  still  due  to  geiuus, 
merited  rewards  tor  labour^    And  in  the  application  of  mathema-r 
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UcB  to  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  man,  to  mechanics,  to  t 
chinery,  to  the  arts,  the  limits  are  perhaps  interminable 


OHBMISTET,  INCLUDING  ELSOTHIOITV 
NEKALOOT. 


No  science  is  so  intimately  connected  with  tlic  pui-suits  of 
man,  or  mingles  so  extensively  with  his  occupations:  as  chemistry. 
It  embraces  the  whole  range  of  created  nature,  it  comprehends 
in  its  researches,  all  substances  animate  or  inanimate:  it  explores 
their  elementary  principles,  it  unfolds  tlicir  combinaiions,  it  traces 
theit  affinities,  it  ascertains  the  result  of  new  associations,  new 
combinations.  In  every  employment  wc  feci  ils  influence  or  want 
its  aid.  Most  of  our  ar!s  and  manufactures  have  their  founda- 
&)ns  in  the  principles  of  cliemislry,  or  are  guided  and  enlightened 
m  their  progress  by  chemical  researches.  In  our  food,  in  our 
medicine,  in  our  clothes,  in  the  decorations  of  our  houses,  wo 
trace  its  operations.  The  processes  of  the  dyer,^he  painter,  the 
gilder,  the  glass  maker,  the  potter,  the  tanner,  the  distiller,  the 
brewer,  the  baker,  arc  purely  chemical;  and  metallurgy,  which 
extracts  the  metals  from  their  earths  anrl  ores,  and  gives  to  man 
these  instruments  of  power,  exhibits  one  of  the  triumphs  of  che- 
mistry. Gunpowder,  which  has  made  so  Rveat  a  revolution  in 
military  science,  and  changed  the  whole  artillery  of  war,  is  a  che- 
imcal  compound.  The  power  of  steam  is  generated,  giuded  and 
governed  by  chemical  processes,  while  the  application  of  its  gi- 
gandc  force  is  left  to  mechanical  arrangement. 

Chemistry  ascertains  the  nature  and  properties  of  those  airs 
or  gases,  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  pervade  all 
nature;  it  analyses  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  and  endea- 
vours to  elucidate  its  changes.  Hence  those  modifications  of  the 
air,  which  constitute  the  science  of  meteorology,,  the  result  of 
combinations  of  the  gaseous  fluids,  varied  probably  by  electric 
and  magnetic  influence,  become  objects  of  chemical  inquiry. 

Electricity,  from  its  influence  on  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
impossibility  of  reducing  its  laws  to  mathematical  calculation,  and 
from  its  general  effects  on  chemical  analysis  and  combination  has 
been  referred  to  this  class.  With  it  has  also  necessarily  been 
connected  galvinism.  This  wonderful  modification  of  electricity, 
whose  very  existence  is  a  late  discovery,  and  whose  prodigious 
effects  have  been  but  recently  made  known,  has  now  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  re-agents  of  chemistry.  No  discovery  in 
ve\y  recent  days  has  opened  so  new  and  extensive  a  field  of  ex- 
periment, as  the  voltaic,  or  galvanic  battery,  nor  one  which  has 
excited  more  general  or  anxious  inquiry.  It  had  long  been 
doubted  whether  the  earths  and  alkalis,  as  known  to  us,  were  sim- 
ple elementary  substances.  While  some  were  thought  to  have 
aStuties  to  the  acids,  others  where  supposed  to  consist  eiUier 
of  elejnents  still  more  simple  and  which  had  not  yet  been  detect- 
ed* or  to  be  the  oxyds  of  unknown  metals.    Galvinism  has  parity 
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realized  these  conjectures.  It  has  already  proved  that  the 
alkalis  are  metallic  oxyds.  It  now  promises  to  decompose  many 
of  the  earths,  to  render  more  accurate  the  knowledge  we  possess 
of  elementary  substances,  perhaps  to  discover  new  elements. 
With  every  increase  of  agents,  science  will  possess  new  powers, 
and  may  exhibit  new  combinations,  new  actions,  new  results. 

Mineralogy  has  also  been  referred  to  chemistry,  because,  in 
the  last  resort  the  composition  and  value  of  all  fosils  must  be  de- 
termined by  chemical  analysis.  This  science,  for  a  long  time  ne- 
glected and  abandoned  to  ignorance  and  prejudice,  has  within  a 
short  time  obtained  the  popularity  and  attention  it  so  justly  merits. 
While  chemistry  has  been  engaged  in  analysing  and  ascertaining 
the  component  substances  of  different  minerals,  men  of  system 
have  endeavoured  to  arrange  them  in  natui'al  associations,  and  to 
discriminate  them  by  fixed  and  certain  characters.  The  systems 
before  the  age  of  Linnaeus  scarcely  merit  attention,  and  his  ar- 
rangement of  th|  mineral  kingdom,  though  exhibiting  some  marks 
of  his  profound  and  discriminating  mind,  never  acquired  the  ce- 
lebrity, which  his  systems  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
have  so  justly  obtained.  Yet  he  merits  praise  for  having  directed 
the  attention  of  mineralogists  to  the  crystallization  of  mine 
rals.  Bergman  and  Wallerius  added  something  to  the  science; 
and  Cronstedt  had  the  merit  of  first  exhibiting  a  system,  formed 
on  uniform,  if  not  truly  correct  principles.  His  classification  of 
minerals  is  strictly  chemical,  and  although  superseded  or  neglect- 
ed in  the  extensive  discoveries  of  later  years,  is  still  entitled  to 
attentive  consideration.  Two  more  recent  systems  now  occupy 
and  divide  public  opinion. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  profound  systems, 
which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  world,  is  the 
mineralogy  of  the  Abbe  Hauy.  Availingliimself  of  the  lights  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  science  of  crystallography  by  Linnaeus, 
by  Bergman,  but  principally  by  Rom6  de  Lisle,  he  has  formed  a 
theory  more  accurate  and  more  extensively  applicable  to  crys- 
tallized mineral  substances  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Ascer- 
taining by  the  mechanical  division  of  different  crystals,  that  each 
distinct  species  is  composed  of  homogeneous  particles,  or  as  he 
terms  them,  integral  moUecules,  he  endeavoured  by  a  profound 
combination  of  mechanical  and  mathematical  skill,  to  discover  the 
primitive  form  of  each  species,  whether  that  form  resembled  the 
integral  mollecule,  or,  whether  by  a  combination  of  those  moUe- 
cules it  assumed  a  new  figure,  and  then  determined  by  mathema- 
tical calculation  the  ratio  lof  increment  or  of  decrement,  by  which 
these  primitive  forms  could  be  made  to  .assume  each  variety  of 
crystallized  figure,  which  in  fact  it  did  exhibit,  or  could  possibly 
exhibit.  Adopting  then  the  integral  mollecule,  or  primitive  form, 
as  the  type  of  each  species,  he  arranged  around  the  primitive  spe- 
cies, each  modification  of  the  crystal,  as  distinct  varieties.  As 
every  step  in  this  process  was  determined  hf  mathematical  p^n- 
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cipies,  DO  theory,  as  far  as  it  extends,  can  be  more  completely 
scientific.  It  has,  however,  some  defects;  in  ttiu  first  place,  of 
several  species,  unquestionably  distinct,  the  integral  mollccule, 
and  primitive  form,  appear  to  be  the  same,  oi"  if  nature  has  really 
made  a  distinction,  it  h  too  minute  for  human  investigation. — 
This  shakes  the  very  foundation  of  the  system,  which  is  built 
on  the  idea  that  each  distinct  species  of  mineral  has  a  'primi- 
tive form,  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  second  place  a  great  propor- 
tion of  fossil  substances  are  presented  to  us  in  rude  amorphous 
inastesor  fragments,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  crystallization.  As  it 
is  impossible  therefore  to  detect,  the  integral  mollecules  of  such 
substances,  they  cannot  be  arranged  under  the  system  of  Hauy. 
It  may  also  be  doubted,  singular  as  the  objection  may  appear, 
whether  this  system  is  not  too  scientific  to  become  a  popular  one. 
For  it  not  only  required  profound  mathematical  knowledge,  a 
knowledge  very  distinct  from  mineralogy,  to  discover  the  princi- 
ples of  this  theory,  but  it  will  retiuire  much,  even  to  understand  it« 
at  least  sufficiently  to  ascertain  new  species,  or  to  refer  new  vari-  ' 
etjes  to  their  proper  station  around  some  known  primitive  form.— 
It  has,  however,  rendered  more  extensive  antl  more  accurate  our 
knowledge  of  crystallography,  and  has  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
science. 

Widely  different  is  the  system  of  Werner.  Founded  entirely 
on  external  characters,  on  colour,  figure,  lustre,  transparency, 
fracture, 'weight,  and  modes  of  crystallization,  it  is  ai-owedly 
popular  and  practical,  being  established  on  those  qualities  most 
obvious  to  the  senses, and  most  easily  retained  by  the  memory.  Its 
leading  principle  is  to  associate  in  natural  groups,  or  families,  such 
minerals  as  nature  appears  by  their  external  characters  to  have 
alhed,  unmindful  of  their  component  substances,  as  determined  by 
chemical  analysis.  It  would  indeed  appear  that  some  of  the  pupils 
of  Werner,  with  perhaps  Werner  himself,  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
those  analyses  which  separate  substances  that  seem  to  be  naturally 
allied.  While  this  system  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  departing 
widely  from  chemical  arrangement,  of  associating  in  some  in- 
stances fossils  whose  component  parts  are  materially  dissimilar, 
and  of  separating  others  that  appear  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist 
to  he  nearly  allied,  it  lias  the  merit  of  being  strictly  mineralogical. 
Its  descriptions  and  ciiaracters  are  drawn  fron)  the  obvious  fea- 
tures of  minerals  themselves,  and  not  from  the  collateral  lights  of 
chemistry  and  the  mathematics.  It  uses  these  sciences,  but  th^ 
do  not  constitute  its  foundation:  and  it  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  the  school  of  Wenier  is  said  to  have  produced  the  best  prac- 
tical mineralogists  in  Europe. 

After  all,  however  these  systems  are  but  conjectural  and. 
tentative!  and  as  we  are  still  obliged  to  refer  every  new  substance 
to  the  Uboratoiy  of  the  chemist,  before  we  can  know  its  consti- 
tuent parts,  or  its  value  in  the  arts,  or  in  commerce,  mineralogy, 
however  we  may  arrange  our  cabinets,  or  marshal  OKr  specimens, 
must  remain  a  branch  of  tJiis  "  Unirersal  science," 
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III.   ZOOLOOT   AND  BOTANY* 


Zoology^  ev^n  if  you  except  from  it  man,  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  terrestrial  beings,  and  the  most  worthy  of  our  inyesdga- 
tion,  has  still  many  claims  to  our  attention.    The  relation  which 
the  more  perfect  species  of  animals  bear  in  their  structure  and 
physiology  to  man,  has  thrown  light  upon  many  of  the  obscure 
fufkctions  of  the  human  frame,  and  renders  comparative  anatomy 
an  object  of  interesting  research;  while  the  imperceptible  grades 
by  which  animals  descend  on  the  scale  of  being;  the  variations  in 
their  organization;  the  loss  of  some  functions  and  powers,  the  ac- 
quisition of  others  their  peculiar  conformation,  whether  adapted  to 
fly,  to  run,  to  swim,  to  creep;  their  increasing  simt>licityef  struc- 
ture, and  gradual  diminution  of  vital  power,  until  the  animal,  by 
insensible  transition  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  vegetable,  open  a 
field  and  afford  objects  for  observation  no  less  amusing  than  in- 
structive: neither  in  an  economical  view  is  this  study  less  im- 
portant.   The  multiplied  relations  of  man  to  the  animal  Idngdom^ 
his  extensive  dependence  on  it  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  service^ 
for  health,  and  even  for  amusement,  would  seem  to  require  from 
him  a  well  directed  attention  to  their  organization,  theirhabits,  and 
economy.     How  valuable  to  man  would  be  the  domestication  of 
other  animals,  that  in  new  capacities,  or  with  different  powers, 
should  render  him  as  much  service  as  the  hors^,  the  ox,  or  the 
sheep.   From  the  other  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  (besides  the 
mammalia)  we  derive  now  many  articles  that  supply  the  wants 
and  add  to  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life,,  and.  an  increased 
knowledge  of  their  history  and  habits  would  enlarge  the  amount 
of  their  present  services,  and  diminish  many  of  the  evils  we  suffer 
from  them:  even  Entomology,  the  most  neglected  and  depreciated 
branch  of  natural  history,  presents  many  views  of  peculiar  interest 
to  man.     To  say  nothing  of  the  silk  worm,  an  insect  so  important 
to  luxury,  and  such  a  source  of  wealth  to  many  countries;  of  the 
various  species  of  lytta,  so  valuable  as  vesicatories  to  medicine;  of 
the  cochineal  and  lac  insects,  (coccus  cacti  et  lacca)  so  prized  for 
their  costly  ahd  brilliant  dyes;  of  the  bee,  so  interesting  from  its 
industry  and  wonderful  economy,  as  tvell  as  from  its  productions. 
Insects,  from  their  numbers,  their  diversity  of  habits  .and  of  food, 
their  size,  are  almost  perpetual  objects  of  amusement  or  annoy- 
ance, of  profit  or  of  injury.     Their  annoyance,  and  their  injuries, 
we  feel  more  sensibly  than  their  benefits:  perhaps  they  are  more 
real;  they  are  certainly  more  obvious.     For,  although  we  are  for- 
tunately exempt  from  the  desolating  march  of  the  locust,  we  suf- 
fer from  the  ravages  of  other  insects.    The  injury  which  the  cot- 
ton has  sustained  from  the  larva  of  a  moth,  is  well  known;  the 
tobacco  requires  nluch  care  to  protect  it  from  the  larva  of  a 
sphinx;  and  every  species  of  grain  is  liable  to  attacks  from  in- 
sects at  some  period  of  its  growth.    In  our  gardens  they  are  more 
destructive  than  in  our  fields,  and  in  our  orchards  still  motiffT' 
nicious  than  in  our  gardens;  and  perhaps  I  may»  with  ac^uraqi^ 
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assert,  that  If  we  could  prevent  the  depredations  of  one  insect,  the 
carcuiio,  which  in  its  larva  state,  preys  upon  our  drupaceous 
fruit,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  in  all  pf 
their  varieties,  we  need  envy  no  country  its  orchards,  but  might 
exhibit  on  our  tables,  at  little  or  no  cost,  as  great  a  variety,  and  as 
finely  flavoured  fruit  as  any  climate  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed can  produce.  It  is  only  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  na* 
tural  history  of  insects,  that  we  can  hope  effectually  to  lessen  their 
numbers,  or  to  restrain  their  ravages;  and  although  we  should  not 
t>e  able,  altogether  to  prevent  their  injuries,  for  they  sometime^ 
seem  to  walk  abroad  as  one  of  the  scourges  of  Providence;  yet  it 
is  only  from  enlightened  efforts  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  an. 
alleviation.  Industry,  with  knowledge,  wOl  diminish  many  of  the 
evils  which  ignorance  and  indolence  must  certainly  aggravate. 

From  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  probable,  that  every  species 
of  organized  animated  being,  either  immediately  or  mediately  de- 
rive tibeir  subsistence.  In  the  terrestrial  animals  this  fact  is  obvi- 
ous, for  the  carnivorous  ultimately  depend  on  the  graminivorous 
or  gramvorous  for  food.  And  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean, 
the  same  analogy  probably  prevails,  and  the  minute  insects,  which, 
in  the  first  degree  support  the  superior  tribes,  draw  their  nourish- 
ment firom  the  aquatic  plants  which  border  every  river,  or  the  ma- 
rine algse  which  so  abundantly  inhabit  many  parts  of  the  ocean. 
From  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  derived  nearly  all  of  those  arti- 
cles, which  are  employed  to  palliate  or  cure  the  diseases,  and  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  Wha^ 
volumes  have  been  written  on  the  dietetic  and  medicinal  virtues  of 
plants;  and  although  much  that  has  been  written  might  without 
injury  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  much  remains  to  be  wntten  before 
a  corrector  complete  knowledge  of  their  qualities  can  be  obtained. 
Improvement  in  this  has  kept  pace  with  improvement  in  other 
departments  of  science,  since  experiment,  and  an  inquiry  into 
facts,  have  superseded  idle  speculations,  and  fantastic  theories. 
From  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  derive  much  of  our  clothing, 
many  of  our  dyes,  and  many  of  the  materials  of  our  manufactures. 
Can  a  knowledge  of  substances,  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
wants  and  infirmities  be  uninteresting  and  useless?  Can  a  know- 
ledge of  substances  occupying  so  large  a  space  in  the  works  of 
creation  be  unworthy  our  attainment?  It  is  not  a  mere  termino- 
logy that  we  should  pursue  in  this  science.  The  structure,  habits, 
and  affinities  of  plants  should  be  objects  of  our  research.  Agri- 
euUiire  and  gardening  are  but  branches  of  philosophic  botany,  and 
all  rational  expectation  of  improvement  in  these  most  important 
departments  must  be  founded  on  a  substantial  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  vegetation,  of  the  physiology  of  plants, 
and  of  the  causes  which,  in  different  climates,  or  in  different  soils, 
promote  or  retard  their  growth,  and  their  productiveness. 

Systematic  botany  gives  order  to  our  knowledge,  enables  us  to 
ascertain  a.nd  arrange  the  different  species  of  plants,  which  acts- 
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ally  exist  on  the  earth,  to  know  with  certainty  those,  which  in  dif*' 
ferent,  or  distant  countries,  have  been  found  useful  to  man,  and 
brings  to  view,  although  as  yet  imperfectly,  the  great  natural 
associations  which  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

To  the  most  common  observer,  the  affinities  in  certain  &milies 
of  plants  must  be  obvious.  The  gramineae,  the  cyperacese,  the 
cruciatae,  the  labiatse,  the  leguminosae,  the  umbelliferae,  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  Linnaean  S3mgenesiae,  the  apocyneae,  the 
orchideae,  and  many  others,  have  resemblances  so .  striking,  that 
they  have  always  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  superficial 
investigators  of  nature.  In  many  plants,  however,  these  af&nities, 
or  coimecting  links,  become  remote  or  uncertain.  Some  of  the 
ablest  botanists  in  the  world,  are  now  endeavouring  to  complete 
the  knowledge,  and  establish  the  system  of  natural  orders.  Should 
they  succeed  in  this  great  enterprize,  should  they  be  able  to  dis- 
tribute, biy  characters,  which  however  slight,  shall  becertain,  how- 
ever obscure,  shall  be  permanent,  all  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
families,  having  one  common  structure,  one  common  habit,  and 
which,  even  when  scattered  over  distant  climes,  shall  possess  com- 
mon qualities,  adapted  to  similar  uses:  science,  will  then,  have 
rendered  to  man  one  of  the  most  important  services,  which  per- 
haps, science  can  bestow.  Yet,  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended, 
from  the  difficulty  which  has  attended  this  inquiry,  fronl  the  ex- 
ceptions which  seem  to  arise,  even  among  species  of  the  same 
genus,  that  this  result  is  unattainable;  that  nature  never  permits  us 
to  generalize,  but  at  the  expense  of  truth.  That  all  real  know- 
ledge is  a  knowledge  of  individuals,  acquired  by  patient  research, 
and  repeated  experiment,  although  in  these  researches,  we  may 
undoubtedly  be  aided,  by  the  knowledge  of  kindred  species, 
which  we  may  already  have  obtained. 

In  an  accurate  and  extended  view,  the  science  of  natural  history 
includes  almost  every  object  of  human  pursuit;  but  in  its  genersil 
acceptation  it  is  confined  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  zoology, 
botany,  and  mineralogy.  Besides  the  extensive  relations  wliich 
this  science  bears  to  man,  besides  its  multiplied  uses,  permit  me 
to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  men  of  wealth  and  leisure,  if 
only  on  the  more  humble  ground  of  occupation  and  amusement. 
While  it  gives  employment  to  the  understanding,  and  habits  of 
accurate  and  attentive  observation,  it  does  not  require  the  deep  and 
long  abstractions  of  mathematical  inquiries,  nor  the  laborious  ex- 
ertions, or  manual  dexterity,  of  chemical  experiments.  It  is  every 
where  present.  It  meets  you  in  air,  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  water: 
It  can  be  brought  into  the  closet,  or  surround  you  at  the  fire  side. 
In  the  examination  of  natural  substances,  you  meet  with  every 
beauty  that  arises  from  colour,  every  delight  that  springs  from  fra- 
grance, every  grace  that  depends  on  form,  mingled  with  that  plea- 
sure, M'liich  is  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  endless,  inex- 
haustible variety.  If  to  the  eye  of  taste,  the  lawn,  the  grove,  the 
stream,  the  mountain,  Uie  ocean,  the  inanimate  bosom  of  nature, 
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afford  unsated  pleasure,  what  must  be  the  increase,  when  science 
gives  to  every  object  that  surrounds  you,  intelligence  and  life.-^ 
When  the  very  earth,  on  which  you  tread  becomes  animate,  wlien 
every  rock,  every  plant,  every  insect*  presents  to  your  view  an 
organization  so  wonderful,  so  varied,  so  complex;  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  so  simple,  so  diversified,  so  extensive,  ^o  perfect, 
that  the  wisdom  of  man  shrinks  abashed  at  the  comjiarison.  Nor 
is  it  to  present  existences  that  our  observations  are  confined.  The 
mind  will  sometimes  delight  to  retrace  the  march  of  ages,  to  re- 
view the  great  formations  of  the  universe:  to  examine  of  earth 
the  revolutions,  the  convulsions,  that  have  formed  and  deranged 
its  structure— -of  its  inhabitants,  the  creation,  the  dissolution,  the 
continual  reproduction.  To  admire  that  harmony,  which,  while 
it  has  taught  each  being  instinctively  to  pursue  the  primary  objects 
of  its  creation,  has  rendered  them  all  subservient  to  secondary 
purposes.  ' 

We  find  every  where  life,  intelligence  and  order.  We  feel 
ourselves  surrounded  by  monuments  of  immeasurable  power,  of 
incomprehensible  wisdom,  uf  illimitable  goodness.  We  survey 
and  examine  them,  until  knowledge  Is  lost  in  astonishment,  until 
wcmder  yields  to  adoration.  We  exclaim  with  the  psalmist  ^'  Great 
and  wonderful  are  thy  works  Lord  God  Almighty,  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all." 

To  fiicilitate  the  study  of  natural  history,  we  should  endeavour 
to  form  a  museum,  where  we  may  collect  specimens  of  all  the 
objects  which  nature  exhibits  to  our  view.     It  should  be  parti- 
cularly our  aim,  to  elucidate  the  natural  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  to  obtain  specimens  of  our  native  productions.     If  the 
funds  of  our  infant  society  are  too  limited  for  such  an  establish- 
ment on  an  extended  scale,  we  may  at  least  lay  the  foundaiions, 
and  leave  the  superstructure  to  our  successors.     In  many  depart- 
ments of  natural  history,  as  mineralogy,  botany,  conchology,  ento- 
mology, the  specimens,  until  our  collections  become  considerable, 
would  not  occupy  much  room,  and  can  be  preserved  with  a  little 
attention.     The  animals  of  larger  size  and  of  more  difiicult  pre- 
servation, may  be  added,  as  means  and  opportunity  permit.     How 
interesting  would  it  be,  to  behold  in  one  assemblage  the  rich  trea- 
sures of  nature.     To  view  the  quadrupeds,  the  birds,  the  fish, 
the  insects,  the  shells,  the  vegetables,  the  minerals,  of  the  most 
remote  shores,  the  wildest  deserts,  the  most  inhospitable  climes; 
the  productions  of  every  land  and  every  sea  congregated  together; 
arranged  according  to  natural  associations,  or  artificial  characters; 
or  grouped  by  geographical  relations.  Than  such  a  collection,  we 
can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful  to  the  eye,  nothing  more  gra- 
tifying to  the  understanding.    With  these  objects  may  be  connect- 
ed the  works  of  man;  works  calculated  to  illustrate  the  manners, 
customs,  arts,  the  wants  and  improvements  of  different  ages,  or  to 
explain  the  geography,  chronology,  history  or  mythology  of  an- 
cient and  modem  days.    Coins,  medalsy  cameos,  intaglios,  sculp* 
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ture,  statuary,  painting,  arms,  manufactures,  will  all  increase  the 
value  of  such  a  collection;  and  a  library  adapted  to  our  pursuits, 
and  selected  and  designed  to  pour  the  lights  of  science  over  the 
fabric  of  nature,  would  complete  the  estsblishment. 

The  study  of  natural  history  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  occu- 
pation of  my  leisure  moments;  it  is  a  merited  tribute  to  say  that 
it  has  lightened  for  me  many  a  heavy,  and  smoothed  many  a  rug- 
ged hour;  that  beguiled  by  its  Charms,  I  have  found  no  road  rough 
or  difficult,  no  journey  tedious,  no  country  desolate  or  barren.  In 
solitude  never  solitary,  in  a  desert  never  without  employment.  I 
have  found  it  a  relief  from  the  languour  of  idleness,  the  pressure  of 
business,  or  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  life. 

IV.    ANATOMY,    SURGERY,    PHYSIOLOGY,    AND    MEDICINE. 

Of  these  sciences,  man  has  always  appeared  duly  to  estimate 
the  value.  The  tortures  of  pain,  the  apprehensions  of  death,  have 
led  him,  in  all  stages  of  society,  to  fly  to  art  for  relief,  to  yield 
himself  submissively  to  real  or  pretended  skill,  and  hi  ages  of  ig- 
norance, to  worship,  almost  with  divine  honours,  the  masters  and 
principles  of  the  "  healing  art."  Guided  by  the  star  of  science, 
anatomy  and  surgery  have  progressed  with  rapid  step,  and  have 
fiilly  partaken  of  the  splendour  of  modem  improvement.  What- 
ever the  most  enlightened  eye  could  scrutinize  and  detect,  what- 
ever the  most  dexterous  arm  could  execute,  may  be  found  in  their 
annals,  monuments  of  their  skill  and  matchless  excellence.  But 
the  progress  of  medicine  has  been  more  questionable.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  limits  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  pass,  secrets  we 
are  not  allowed  to  explore.  The  principle  of  life  is  still  unknown, 
and  that  mysterious  power,  varying  with  every  temperament,  mo- 
dified by  every  peculiar  organization,  seems  to  give  to  disease,  in 
each  individual  constitution,  a  distinct  form.  Hence  it  has  been 
diflicult  to  give  to  medicine  system;  to  form  theories,  illustra- 
ting the  causes,  symptoms  and  termination  of  each  disease;  when 
disease  itself,  affected  not  only  by  physical,  but  by  moral  associa- 
tions, exhibits  as  many  anomalous  aspects,  as  human  character,  or 
human  feelings.  Hence,  perhaps,  in  no  pursuit,  has  successful 
practice  depended  more  on  personal  sagacity,  on  the  faculty  of 
considering  disease,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  as  combined  in  every 
case  with  individual  constitution,  temper,  and  habits.  Theory  after 
theory,  has  been  swept  away.  The  degrades,  the  empirics,  the 
eclectics  are  forgotten;  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  of  che- 
mistry, the  doctrines  of  vibration,  of  irritability,  of  excitability, 
have  all  been  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  disease:— 
and  medicine  still  offers  a  wreath  of  unfkding  verdure  to  him, 
l^ho  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  hidden  springs  of  life,  to  mark  their 
development,  their  expansion,  their  decay;  who  shall  explore  the 
latent  sources  of  disease,  shall  arrai^g^  its  associations,  shall  ex- 
plain its  modifications,  shall  counteract  its  eflfbrts,  and  arrest  its 
progress.    We  mean  not,  with  lord  BacoQ  to  aay,  that  the  labours 
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bestowed  on  medicine,  have  been  all  in  circle  rather  than  in  pro- 
gression.    In  physiology,  in  the  materia  medica,  in  the  treatment 
of  many  diseases,  there  has  doubtless  been  great  improvement; 
but  the  foundations  of  the  science  arc  still  unstable.'    The  systems 
that  have  reduced  medicine  to  one  single  principle,  or  practice,  to 
one  dominant  doctrine,  have  proved  but  splendid  quackeries.    Of  ' 
the  diseases,  which  two  thousand  years  ago,  proved  the  scourge 
of  our  race,  how  few  have  been  subdued;  and  of  the  countless 
generations  of  man,  how  few  are  there,  even  excluding  those  that 
perish  by  violence  or  accident,  who  die  from  the  natural  decay  of 
the  organs  of  life,  who,  having  performed  all  their  functions  and 
fulfilled  all  their  duties,  fall  like  autumnal  leaves  in  the  fulness  of 
days  and  of  maturity. 

V.   AGRICULTURE,   AND    RURAL    ECONOMY. 

To  the  connexion  between  agriculture,  and  the  physiology  and 
philosophy  of  plants,  1  have  already  alluded.  The  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  this  art  are  every  where  the  same;  but  we  find 
in  the  practical  details,  a  thousand  variations.  A  difference  of 
climate,  of  temperature,  of  exposure;  a  predominance  of  heat,  of 
cold,  of  moisture,  of  dryness,  all  tend  to  produce  new  modes  of 
culture,  to  require  new  objects  of  cultivation.  In  all  countries  the 
leading  features  of  agriculture,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the 
application  of  manures,  the  rotation  of  crops  are  similar;  but  in 
practice  we  find  every  plant  possessing  a  peculiar  habit,  and  requi- 
ring an  appropriate  culture.  In  a  new  country,  like  ours,  where 
in  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  articles  of  cultivation,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  cultivators  themselves,  we  differ  widely  from  those 
nations,  from  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  derive  our  infor- 
mation, it  is  peculiarly  important  to  record  our  own  practice  and 
experience.  Nor  is  it  successful  experiment  only,  that  we  ought 
to  relate.  It  is  often  as  useful  to  perpetuate  our  failures,  as  our 
successes;  to  buoy  the  shoals  and  reefs  of  an  extended  coast,  as  to 
mark  the  channels.  From  the  want  of  a  written  record,  much  of 
the  knowledge  of  our  fathers  has  already  been  forgotten:  and 
there  are  many  points,  belonging  not  only  to  the  main,  but 
to  the  collateral  branches  of  this  subject,  on  which  we  want  in- 
formation. The  embankment  and  recovery  of  our  extensive 
marshes;  the  draining  of  our  deep  swamps;  the  conversion  of 
our  sandy  pine  barrens  into  pasturage,  if  not  into  tillage;  the 
improvement  of  our  present  modes  of  culture;  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  objects  of  cultivation;  the  rotation  of  crops  most 
suitable  to  our  agriculture;  the  melioration  of  our  stock;  the 
permanent  enclosure  of  our  lands,  the  foundation  of  all  good 
farming;  the  formation  of  meadows;  and  the  general  improvement 
of  our  rural  economy,  are  all  objects  of  important  inquiry.  The 
tardiness  with  which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  new  modes  or 
articles  of  cultivation  are  introduced  into  different  countries,  ap- 
pears to  a  reflecting  mind,  a  subject  of  real  astonishment.    This 
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state  was  settled  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  cotton 
plant  was  cultivated  as  a  crop.  We  are  now  wondering  at  the 
success  of  the  sugar  cane.  We  raise  no  silk,  yet  some  recent 
experiments  have  left,  on  my  mind,  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  adap- 
tation of  our  climate  to  the  silk  worm.  Many  of  the  cerealia 
and  leguminous  plants  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  ot  Europe, 
have  never  yet  been  cultivated  on  our  plantations:  many  varieties 
of  fruit,  even  of  those  raised  in  Europe,  are  unknown  in  our  gar- 
dens. How  important  would  it  be  to  a  young  country,  to  have, 
even  at  the  expense  of  government,  a  real  experimental  farm, 
where  the  leading  object  should  be,  not  so  much  to  improve  the 
actual  cultivation  of  the  plants,  now  forming  the  common  crops 
of  the  country.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  left  to  individual  exer- 
tion; as  to  ascertain  and  introduce  every  plant  useful  for  food,  for 
medicine,  or  in  the  arts,  which  could  be  raised  in  our  country  in 
the  open  air;  and  to  endeavour  to  naturalize  those,  which  at  first 
appear  too  delicate  to  support  the  variations  of  our  climate. 

VI.    COMMERCE,    MANUFACTURES,    AND    INTERNAL    NAVIGATION. 

On  the  importance  of  these  subjects,  is  is  unnecessary  to  dilate. 
Of  commerce,  this  bond  which  connects  all  nations,  this  animating 
principle  which  vivifies  every  region  that  it  touches,  which  gives 
plenty  to  the  barren  rock,  and  abundance  to  the  sandy  desert,  I 
shall  only  remark,  that  although  its  practice  and  arrangements  are 
always  most  advantageously  left  to  the  enterprize  of  the  merchant; 
yet,  while  from  the  researches,  and  discoveries  of  science,  from 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  from  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist, 
commerce  derives  its  materials  and  powers  of  action;  there  are 
many  things  in  its  principles,  many  in  its  details,  much  of  its  infor- 
mation, and  much  of  its  exertion  that  merit  a  record. 

Manufactures  require  much  attention;  and  from  the  state  of 
society  in  our  country,  much  judgment  to  select  and  promote 
those  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  situation.  The  power  and  wealth 
of  a  great  empire  may  change,  or  even  reverse  the  natural  order 
of  manufactures;  may  nurse  them  in  hot  beds,  may  furnish  them 
with  artificial  warmth,  may  rear  them  to  premature  perfection, 
may  supply  the  calls  of  luxury,  or  administer  to  the  splendid  wants 
of  mag^ficence,  before  the  necessary  arts  of  social  life  have  grain- 
ed an  establishment.  But  with  us  they  must  rise  by  their  own 
strength,  by  their  adaptation  to  our  wants  and  our  resources;  t« 
our  materials,  and  to  our  labour.  It  is  wise  in  every  nation  to  di- 
versify the  pursuits  of  its  citizens,  to  multiply  the  links  that  con- 
nect them  to  each  other,  to  render  them  as  independent,  as  possible, 
of  foreign  nations,  to  enable  them  to  supply  their  mutual  wants  by 
mutual  exchanges.  Deplorable  would  be  the  situation  of  that  coun- 
try, where  the  citizens  pursuing  but  a  few  great  objects  of  culture 
or  of  art,  and  depending  for  the  supply  of  every  other  want  on  fo- 
reign resources;  depending  for  the  exchange  of  their  own  indus- 
try on  foreign  commerce;  should  find  these  chamietB  iDt&rcepte& 
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by  war,  or  internal  regulations;  they  would  then  haie  to  purchase, 
at  exorbitant  prices,  every  article  of  common  necessity,  and  hare 
nothing  to  offer  in  exchange,  but  those  productions,  of  which  every 
neighbour  has  already  a  superfluity. 

The  improvement  ol  our  internal  navigation  is  one  of  those  great 
objects  in  whith  every  citizen  must  feel  some  interest,  and  from 
which  every  individual  would  derive  some  personal  advantage^-*— 
By  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  distant  portions  of  our 
country,  by  lessening  the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation,  the 
articles  of  consumption,  whether  of  necessity,  of  convenience,  or 
of  luxury,  which  they  severally  furnish,  will  be  more  easily  attain- 
able: and  many  procluctions  which  now,  from  the  want  of  a  mar- 
ket, command  no  price,  and  obtain  ho  attention,  would  then  become 
sources  of  profit  to  individuals,  and  of  benefit  to  the  country.— 
The  principles  on  which  these  improvements  ought  to  be  conduct- 
ed, afford  at  all  times  a  subject  of  important  inquiry.  The  first 
efforts  in  the  progress  of  society,  are,  of  course,  directed  to  clear 
away  the  obstructions  which  naturally,  or  artificially,  occur  in  the 
streams  which  can  be  rendered  navigable.  The  exertions  of  im- 
proved and  opulent  communities  are  employed,  to  intersect  a 
country,  in  every  possible  direction,  by  navigable  canals;  over- 
coming, by  science  and  labour,  the  obstacles  of  nature.  In  these 
cnterprizes,  some  of  the  highest  and  most  surprising  efforts  of 
human  power  and  ingenuity  have  been  displayed.  To  accom- 
plish these  objects,  man  raises  the  valley,  levels  the  hill,  diverts 
the  stream,  perforates  the  mountain;  he  leads  the  river  in  unac- 
customed channels,  and  the  bird  of  the  air  views  the  white  sail  of 
commerce  usurping  her  accustomed  haunts. 

Few  countries  are  capable  of  such  extensive  improvements  in 
internal  navigation  as  our  own.  Forming,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  ocean,  an  almost  regularly  inclined  plain,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
art  to  divert  our  streams  from  their  very  sources,  to  pour  them 
into  canals,  to  distribute  and  direct  them  at  pleasure,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  with  water,  not  only  sufficient  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, but  to  form  innumci'able  mill  scats,  where  power  can  be  re- 
gulated by  system,  free  from  the  evils,  either  of  want  or  super- 
fluity. When  compared  with  rivers,  at  least  above  the  progress 
of  the  tides,  canals,  from  their  security  from  accident,  from  the 
directness  of  their  course,  from  their  exemption  from  the  influ- 
ence of  currents  or  of  winds,  and  from  the  certainty  with  which 
voyages  on  them  can  be  made,  have  great  advantages.  Hence^ 
'  they  have  always  been  favourite  enterpnses  in  all  countries,  where 
the  wealth  and  population  have  permitted  their  establishment. 

VII.       HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

History  and  geography  now  form  so  important  and  necessary 
a  part  of  liberal  education,  that  they  want  no  illustration,  and  re- 
<^uire  no  eulogium.  While  history  teaches,  by  experience,  the 
most  unerring,  though  perhaps  the  least  rei^arded,  of  aH  precep- 
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tors,  the  highest  and  most  important  truths;  while  she  delineates 
by  actions,  not  by  professions  or  opinions,  the  unvarying  tenor  and 
principles  of  human  conduct;  while  she  raises  a  consoling  or  a 
warning  voice,  and  reflects,  from  the  past,  a  gay  or  a  gloomy  light, 
over  the  prospects  of  the  future;  chronology  and  geography  give 
to  her  lessons  lucid  order  and  comprehensive  instruction.  While 
complete  systems  of  these,  or  of  their  kindred  branches  of  topo- 
graphy and  antiquities,  come  not  within  the  limits  of  our  associa- 
tion, there  are  many  scattered  fragments,  many  detached  facts, 
many  local  illustrations,  that  distinctly  meet  our  views.  Many  of 
the  facts  attending  the  early  settlement  of  our  country,  are  daily 
perishing.  Much  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  and  are  for- 
getting, will  be  interesting  to  posterity.  Of  the  location  and  an- 
cient traditions  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  we  have  no  accu- 
rate memorials.  Of  their  original  arts  and  manufactures,  we  have 
few  or  no  specimens.  In  the  topography  of  our  country  we  are 
miserably  deficient,  in  our  geography  very  incorrect.  We  have 
no  maps  of  our  country  on  which  we  can  place  any  reliance;  no 
surveys,  except  of  our  sea  coast,  which  have  any  pretensions  to 
accuracy.  The  illustrations,  or  researches  of  men  of  science,  on 
any  of  these  subjects,  we  shall  cheerfully  record. 

VIII.       BBLLBS    LETTRES,    LANGUAGES    ANCIENT     AND    MODERN, 
AND  EDUCATION  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

While  the  severer  sciences  promote  the  improvemeat  and 
power  of  society,  poetry,  oratory,  and  polite  literature,  improve 
and  adorn  the  individual.  They  form  the  charm  and  embellish- 
ment of  social  intercourse,  they  refine,  correct,  and  polish  the 
understanding;  they  add  gayety  or  energy  to  thought,  brilliancy 
and  life  to  language;  they  give  to  their  possessors'  that  influence 
in  society,  which  vanity  and  ambition  covet;  and  in  moments  of 
national  danger,  or  national  enthusiasm,  they  sometimes  exercise 
over  the  moral  world,  an  awful  and  unbounded  power.  They 
form,  at  once,  the  fulcrum  and  lever  of  Archimedes.  But  these 
are  personal  talents,  and  in  a  great  degree  unconnected  with  the 
state  of  society,  whose  progress  they  neither  accelerate  nor  retard; 
for  they  occasionally  flash  through  the  gloomy  slumber  of  the 
intellectual  world,  and  while  they  leave  behind  no  permanent  re- 
flection, dazzle  the  more  from  the  contrast  of  surrounding  night. 
In  free  governments,  they  will  always  be  studied;  eloquence  in  par- 
ticular, the  great  instrument  of  power,  with  emulation  and  zeal. 
But  their  principles,  their  nature,  and  their  objects,  deserve  a 
careful  and  enlightened  investigation. 

Language,  the  peculiar  faculty  of  man.  the  organ  by  which  he 
acquires,  and  by  which  he  communicates  all  his  knowledge,  merits 
distinguished  attention.  It  should  be  cultivated  with  assiduous 
care,  it  should  be  refined  and  improved  with  unremitted  labour. 
As  all  modem  languages  are  composed  of  the  wrecks  and  frag- 
merrts  of  other  languages,  assimilated  and  aggregated  in  ages  of 
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ignorance,  they  partake  of  the  radeness  and  imperfecdoD  of  their 
native  materials,  and  cannot  be  &shioned  to  that  standard  of  ex* 
cellence,  which  even  our  imperfect  knowledge  could  modek  fetf 
to  this  point,  our  labours  should  tend.  We  should  endeavour  to 
render  language,  simple  in  its  principles,  Varied  in  its  comhiiMp 
tions,  definite  in  its  meaningt  harmonioua  in  its  arrangemeot, 
energetic  in  its  structure.  It  sliould  afford  to  everf  expreaniQiia 
distinct  idea;  to  every  idea  an  appropriate  expression. 

Languages  are  said  to  be  keys  of  knowledge.     An  extensive 
acquaintance  With  them  renders  common  what  is  local,  gives  to 
the  present  the  improvements  of  the  past^  unfolds  in  short,  the 
wisdom  and  instruction  of  all  ages  and  hations.    Let  us  obtain 
them;  but  let  us  not,  however,  suppose  that  languages  theinselveS) 
are  the  great  objects  of  our  pursuit.    They  are  means,  not  ends; 
they  are  the  casket,  not  the  jewel;  they  are  the  instruments  of  the 
workman,  not  the  work  itself:  yet  they  merit  a  place  in  all  ^s^ 
terns  of  education,  from  their  intrinsic  Usefulness)  from  the  fiuci* 
lity  with  which  they  can  be  acquired,  at  an  age  in  which  the  me- 
mory is  more  active  than  the  judgment;  and  from  the  probability 
that,  in  their  acquisition,  young  persons  will  be  obliged  to  study 
critically  and  profoundly  the  best  models*  of  composidon  which 
we  possess;  the  finest  memorials  which  genius  and  taste  have 
left  of  their  existence.    They  deserve  also  to  be  studied,  because 
the  principles  of  most  languages  are  so  nearly  similar,  that  the 
knowledge  of  one  aids  .the  acquisition  of  others;  because  it  is 
probable  that  no  modem  tongue  can  be  philosophically  investi- 
gated or  thoroughly  understood,  without  the  lights  which  other 
languages  will  reflect  upon  it;  and  because  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, an  acquisition  which  may  be  obtained  at  an  age  when  the 
understanding  is  incapable  of  high  exertions,  affords  so  many  gra- 
tifications in  future  life,  that  no  one  who  possesses  the  advantage 
appears  ever  to  regret  the  time  or  labour  which  was  bestowed  on 
its  attainment. 

In  a  republic,  education  should  become  a  national  concern.  In 
no  other  form  of  government  is  it  so  important  that  instruction 
should  be  universally  diffused,  that  it  should  enlighten  the  de- 
ceptive mists  and  overwhelming  shadows  of  ignorance,  that  it 
should  correct  the  false  views  and  oblique  paths  of  prejudice, 
that  it  should  remove  the  errors  of  superstition,  aud,  above  all, 
that  it  should  teach  the  inseparable  connexion  of  liberty  and  vir- 
tue. Education  should  be  early,  that  its  impressions  may  be  per- 
manent; it  should  be  profound,  that  its  impressions  may  be  true; 
it  should  embrace  the  improvements  of  each  passing  hour,  that 
we  may  keep  pace  with  our  rivals  in  peace  and  war;  it  should  be 
national,  that  our  first  feelings  and  sensations  may  be  the  love  of 
our  country. 

A  complete  system  of  national  education  is  one  of  the  great 
desiderata  of  our  age. 

VOL.  «VIII.  22 
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IX.       FINE  ARTS. 

The  fine  arts,  paintinj^,  engraving,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  multiply  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  give  to 
jvociety  some  of  its  choicest  embellishments:  but  it  is  not  for 
amusement,  solely,  that  they  should  be  cultivated.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  nobler  exertions;  they  should  be  directed  to  better  pur- 
poses. Paintin|5  and  sculpture  address  themselves  directly  and 
powerfully  to  the  senses;  they  can  appeal  to  the  strongest  impulses 
of  the  heart.  Speaking  a  universal  language,  alike  intelligible 
to  ignorance  and  wisdom,  their  influence  is  extensive,  an^  tlieir 
effects  important.  They  should  be  taught  to  exhibit  examples  of 
virtue — of  fortitude — of  justice.  They  should  rise  above  the 
sordid  or  criminal  pursuits  of  man.  They  should  assume  the 
tone  of  a  master,  not  proffer  the  adulation  of  a  slave.  Their  abuses 
should  be  most  cautiously  restrained  ;  for,  when  they  become  the 
panders  of  vice  or  voluptuousness,  they  realise  the  fictions  of 
the  Upas,  and  diffuse,  wherever  they  extend,  a  pestilential  poison. 

Most  of  the  fine  arts  advance  regularly  with  the  progress  of 
civilization;  others,  like  painting,  fiequently  possess  more  energy 
and  sublimity  in  the  infancy  of  society;  at  that  period  when  the 
feelings  are  but  little  softened  or  controlled  by  the  refinements  of 
social  life,  in  the  age  of  impassioned  poetry,  and  amidst  the  daily 
exhibitions  of  sublime  virtue  and  atrocious  guilt.  As,  however, 
these  arts  arc  in  gjcneral,  not  only  the  companions  of  highly  refined 
society,  but  require  the  fostering  aid  of  wealth  to  bring  them  to 
maturity,  we  can  scarcely  hope,  in  our  day  and  country,  to  see 
specimens  of  their  high  powers:  yet  of  these,  as  of  every  other 
art  or  science,  the  fundamental  principles  may  be  studied,  and 
should  be  understood.  If  we  cannot  enrich  the  painter  or  en- 
graver, or  give  to  the  architect  an  enlarged  theatre  for  his  talepts, 
we  should  endeavour  to  apply  the  principles  of  art  to  all  objects 
to  which  they  are  applicable.  To  give  to  our  feelings,  to  our 
taste,  to  our  judgment,  correctness. 


Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  objects  embraced  by  our  association, 
such  the  field  presented  for  our  researches.  In  thi^  wide  range 
of  literature  and  science,  there  is  no  human  civilized  being,  what- 
ever may  be  his  condition,  his  profession*  his  avocations,  his  pur- 
suits, who  has  not  some  interest.  Science  would  give  new  skill 
and  value  to  the  labours  of  the  mechanic,  new  resources  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  man  of  business,  new  dijg^ity  to  the  leisure  of  the 
man  of  wealth,  new  enjoyments  to  the  man  of  pleasure,  new  powers 
to  the  man  of  exertion:  and  yet  how  many  are  there,  who  turn- 
ing from  some  of  the  paths  of  science,  with  aversion  and  horror, 
as  too  difficult,  too  laborious  to  be  trodden,  and  considering  others 
as  too  insignificant,  or  too  obscure,  to  be  worth  exploring;  who 
finding  every  useful  acquirement  above  or  beneath  tlieir  capa- 
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cities,  pass  their  lives  in  ignorance  or  vice,  hiding  most  carefully 
the  talent  which  has  been  committed  to  their  trust;  neglecting 
the  duties  they  owe  to  society,  and  to  their  country;  and  debasifig 
those  faculties,  by  which  alone  th^  are  honourably  llistinguished 
in  the  works  of  creation.  In  created  nSiture,  man  alone  deserts 
his  high  station,  man  alone  betrays  his  dignity  and  rtmk.  In  t^ 
tribes  oE  irrational  animals,  each  individual  fills  his  allotted  spacei 
distinguished  perhaps  from  his  fellows  by  trifling  grades  of  swift- 
ness oi*  of  strengtl);  but  between  that  .height  to  which  man  mfeiy 
soar,  and  that  valley  of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  to  whldh 
he  may  descend,  immeasurable  is  the  space. 
^  Yet  great  as  may  be  the  influence  of  science  on  personal  ch&- 
racter,  its  effects  on  society  ^e  still  more  powerful  and  deteih- 
minate.  It  was  the  observation  of  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  modem 
ages,  it  was  an  aphonsm  of  lord  Bacon,  that  knowledge'  is  power. 
No  axiom  is  more  generally  truQ  in  its  individual,  none  more  cer- 
tainly true  in  its  national  application.  Knowleqok  is  Powcu. 
How  wonderful  the  difference  between  the  poor,  naked,  wander- 
ing savage,  trembling  before  the  elements,  which  in  terror  he 
adores,  depending  on  his  solitary,  unaided  exertions,  for  food,  fi>r 
arms,  for  raiment,  for  shelter;  and  the  civilfzed  man,  who,  strong 
in  the  science  and  resources  of  society,  rides  over  the  ocean,  even 
on  the  wings  of  the*  tempest;  disarms  the  lightning  of  its  power; 
ascends  the  airy  canopy  of  heaven;  penetrates  into  the  profound 
caverns  of  the  earth;  arms  himself  with  the  power  of  the  elements; 
makes  fire,  and  air,  and  earth,  and  water,  his  ministering  servants; 
and  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  nature,  seems,  as  by 
a  magic  talisman,  to  give  energy  and  life  to  the  brute  elements 
of  matter. 

It  is  not  from  the  simple  products  of  the  earth,  or  from  the 
crude  materials  with  which  a  country  may  abound,  that  her  power 
and  resources  must  arise.  The  mdst  productive  regions  have 
frequently  been  the  most  weak  and  dependant.  The  blessings  of 
nature  may  be  blighted  by  the  ignorance  or  folly  of  man.  A  na- 
tion must  seek  for  wealth  and  power,  by  encouraging  that  active 
and  profound  knowledg;^,  which  ascertaining  the  principles,  the 
proportions,  the  combinations,  the  aflinities  of  the  mineral;  the 
habits,  the  productions,  the  qualities,  the  uses  of  the  vegetable; 
and  the  manners,  the  instincts,  the  properties,  whether  noxious  or 
useful,  of  the  animal  kingdoms,  can  give  to  every  substance,  which 
it  possesses,  or  can  obta^  every  appropriate  use;  can  procure  for 
them  their  ultimate  value;  can  convert  them,  at  will^  into  instru- 
ments  of  pleasure,  of  riches,  of  grandjeur,  or  of  power. 

No  people  have  ever  yet  attained  this  high  pdnt  of  national 
improvement,  none,  perhaps,  will  ever  attain  it;  but  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  its  improvements,  compared  to  its 
extent  and  local  situation,  wiH  be  the  relative  station,  which  each 
country  will  occupy  in  the  scale  of  nations.  How  important  then 
does  it  become  to  give  to  the  pursuits  of  science  every  encou* 
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ragcmcnt  which  they  require  and  can  receive.  That  we  ejidea^ 
vour  to  stimulate  the  rising  generation,  by  example,  by  commen- 
dation, by  the  prospect  of  literary  reputation,  to  labours  and  in- 
quiries, which  may  add  still  more  to  national  than  to  individual 
benefit.  He  who  makes  an  important  discovery  in  art  or  science, 
frequently  adds  to  the  wealth  and  reputation  of  his  country.  He 
who  elevate^  its  literary  character  becomes  its  benefactor. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  each  science  contributes  to 
the  general  mass,  or  to  estimate  its  relative  value.  Forming  one 
BADiANT  CIRCLE  they  mutually  aufifiort^  they  mutually  enlighten 
each  other.  The  proud  fabric  of  modern  scienoe  is  composed 
of  n^aterials  extracted  from  every  quarry,  and  has  been  construct- 
ed by  the  labours  of  hundreds  and  of  thousands  co-operating  in 
one  common  design.  Every  ascertained  fact,  every  new  discoveiy 
in  any  department,  adds  to  the  general  mass  of  knowledge,  an4 
enlarges  the  circle  of  human  observation  and  improvement  No 
inquiry  should  be  abandoned  as  abstfuse  and  uninteresting,  none 
rejected  as  obscure  or  insignificant.  No  tribute  should  be  wither 
held  as  too  humble  or  unimportant.  The  mighty  streams  that 
gladden  the  earth,  and  diffuse  wealth  and  enjoyment  along  their 
extended  borders,  are  formed  by  the  union  of  small  and  unnoticed 
springs.  It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  fountain  head,  but  the 
number  of  tributary  streams  that  determine  their  size  and 
their  importance.  Some  branches  of  knowlcdp:e,  from  the  subli- 
mity of  their  views,  from  the  certainty  of  their  results,  or  from 
their  extensive  application  to  all  the  occupations  of  life,  may  have 
the  higher  claims  to  our  notice;  but  those  which  only  serve  to 
polish  or  to  decorate,  merit  also  attention.  We  should  no  more 
wish  to  deface  the  Corinthian  capital  of  science,  than  to  sap  U^ 
deep  foundations. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  this  association,  it  will  be 
superfluous  to  extend  these  reflections.  You  have  borne  your 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  its  views;  it  will  remain  with  you, 
by  exertion,  to  give  reality  to  expectation.  We  are  component 
parts  of  a  nation  rising  into  importance  and  power.  We  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  rivals,  jealous  of  their  rights,  powerful  in 
their  resources,  strong  ip  arms,  yet  perhaps  dcpendmg  less  on 
the  simple  operation  of  physical  force^  than  on  the  conil)incd  in- 
fluence of  commerce,  arts,  and  science.  To  contend  with  these 
nations  successfully,  we  must  be,  in  all  things,  their  equals.  We 
must  give  knowledge  to  enthusiasm,  means  to  cnterprize,  and 
skill  tp  courage.  We  fiixi  our  naval  and  military  reputation  ris- 
ing with  the  dangers  and  diffic^ilties  that  surround  us;  the  energy 
of  freedom  will  ultimately  surmount  the  errors  of  negligence  or 
folly!  but  our  literary  character  is  still  unknown,  or  unacknow- 
ledged. Amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  civilized  world,  we  have 
beheld  nations  contending  as  strM)uoi|sly  in  letters,  as  in  arms; 
extending  to  their  citizens  the  tiaurei  and  the  Bay  with  equal 
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enthusiasm.  Shall  we  feel  no  impulse  of  national  emulation? 
Shall  we  not  profit  by  their  great  examples?  Shall  we  witnessi  in 
the  splendid  career  of  science,  their  successes,  and  their  triumphsi 
and  make  no  effort  to  give  to  our  countryi  on  the  page  ^  literary 
history,  a  <^  habitation  and  a  name.'*  In  the  distribution  of  talents 
to  nations  and  to  individuals,  nature  has  been  liberal  ind  just.  If 
she  elevates  but  few  to  pre-eminent  greatness,  she  coi^emns  but 
few  to  inevitable  obscurity;  to  most  she  gives  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  of  being  useful:  but  while  she  gives  us  talentS)  shf 
leaves  their  employment  to  our  own  discretion. 

Let  me  hope,  gentlemen,  that  this  society,  small  and  bumble 
as  may  have  been  its  origin,  may  yet  render  some  service  to  our 
country;  that  it  may  awaken  a  spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry,  that 
it  may  recal  some  of  our  youths  from  idle  and  unworthy  pursuits, 
to  the  labours  and  pleasures  of  literaturCi  that  it  may  give  to  sci* 
ence  some  popularity.  The  small  seed  scattered  in  the  wilder* 
ness  may  become  a  tree,  under  whose  branches  the  birds  of  the 
air  shall  find  food  and  shelter.  The  nameless  rivulet  may  emerge 
to  splendor  and  to  usefulness:  but  to  obtain  our  objects,  or  jus- 
tify our  views,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  advance  m  our  career 
with  a  zeal  that  shall  not  be  extinguished  by  occasional  fiulures, 
and  a  perseverance  unconquered  by  temporary  disappointments. 


GENERAL   VIEW  OF   SPANISH   AMERICA. 

[^From  an  Ejc/iosition  of  the  Commerce  qf  Sfumuh  America^  with 
%ome  observations  on  its  imfiortance  to  the  United  States.  By 
Don  Manuel  Torresy  Defiutyfrom  the  States  qf^ew  Grenuda.ll 

Spanish  America,  enjoying  a  diversity  of  climate,  and  va- 
rious degrees  of  temperature,  from  the  most  intense  heat  to  ice; 
comprehending  a  surface  of  5,500  miles  in  lengthy  and  3,000  miles 
in  breadth,  between  38  degrees  north,  and  54  south,  affords  all  the 
different  productions  of  other  continents,  including  tho^e  of  Asia; 
as  tea,  spices,  gums,  pearls,  and  precious  stones;  and  yields,  in 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  many  productions  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  continent. 

When  we  consider,  on  the  one  side,  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitanis 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  government;  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  of  their  revolution;  and,  on  the  other,  the  great  in- 
terest which  all  nations  have  to  partake  directly  of  the  rich  com- 
merce of  that  part  of  the  new  world,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  that  extensive  and  fruitful  country,  nor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  new,  powerful,  and  independent  empire, 
probably  under  the  form  of  a  representative  and  central  govern- 
ment; which,  uniting  and  dispo&ing  of  its  great  resources,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  may  by  a  wise  policy,  prevent  or  stifle  ib- 
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testine  divisions,  and  effectually  maintain  its  independence:  a  go- 
vernment, at  the  same  time,  suitable,  and  prudently  calculated  for 
the  degree  of  knowledge,  habits,  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
will  procure  happiness  to  nineteen  millions  of  people  already  ci- 
vilized, and  prepare  the  same  advantage  for  a  vast  number  of 
aborigines,  who  are  yet  in  their  primitive  state  of  independence. 

Such  an  event  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  commerce,  policy, 
and  even  the  power  of  other  nations,  to  an  extent,  at  this  time, 
not  easy  to  calculate:  but  to  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, the  particular  circumstances,  contiguity,  and  resources  of 
the  southern  section  of  this  continent,  must  be,  above  all,  inte- 
resting. 

It  becomes,  then,  highly  important  for  the  merchant,  as  well  as 
the  statesman,  to  be  minutely  acquainted  with  the  different  go- 
vernments, and  departments  of  commercial  administration,  into 
which  Spanish  America  is  divided;  their  natural  and  aitificial 
productions;  those  which  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  their  value;  the  ports  in  which  trade  is  carried  on;  the 
four  different  classes  or  denominations  into  which  these  ports  are 
divided;  the  particular  laws  and  regulations  of  their  custom- 
houses; the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  importation  of  goods, 
and  the  method  of  calculating  them;  their  different  kinds  of  coins, 
weights,  and  measures;  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  each 
other,  and  their  exact  relations  with  those  of  the  United  States; 
and,  lastly,  the  mode  of  trading  there  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  work  now  offered  to  the  public,  contains  the  most  com- 
plete and  correct  information  upon  these  important  points.  It  is 
founded,  partly  on  the  most  authentic  and  faithful  documents; 
partly  on  the  observation  of  the  author  himself,  made  during  a 
long  residence  in  that  country,  in  several  situations  the  best  cal- 
culated to  acquire  information;  and  moreover,  it  is  the  result  of 
long  and  assiduous  labour,  and  of  some  experience  in  public  and 
private  business. 

The  Spanish- American  continent  is  divided  into  four  viceroyal-» 
ties,  namely:  New  Spain,  New  Granada,  Peru,  and  Rio  dc  la  Plata; 
and  into  four  captain-generalships,  viz.  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  Ve- 
nezuela, and  Chile.  The  eastern  and  western  Floridas  are  de- 
pendent on  the  captain-generalship  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Its  islands  in  the  Atlantic  are,  Cuba,  the  Spanish  part  of  St. 
Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Margarita,  and  St.  Andrews:  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Chiloe  and  the  island  of  Juan  Femande:^,  which  are  de- 
pendencies of  the  kingdoni  of  Chile.  The  annual  exportation  of 
the  product  of  its  mines,  agriculture,  and  industry,  that  of  the 
islands  included,  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  three- 
fifths  of  which  consist  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of  marks  ofsilvevy 
and  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  marks  of  gold. 

Providence,  with  a  bountiful  hand,  has  bestowed  its  choicest* 
gifts  on  that  happy  land.     Intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  Jof^ 
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tiest  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  finest  rivers  of  the  umversei 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  is  beyond  coin|iarison. 

From  this  singularity,  "and  its  situation  between  Asia>  Europe^ 
and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  the  number  of  its  excelleiit 
harbours,  opening  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans,  that 
cubntry  seems  to  have  been  destined  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  to 
become  the  common  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world. 

Its  provinces,  situated  between  the  torrid  and  temperate  acones^ 
and  blessed  with  &  variety  of  climates  and  temperatures,  vegeta- 
tion is  there  perpetual.  The  vine,  and  the  different  species  of 
grain,  yield  two,  three,  and  some  four  crops  a-year:  they  sow  and 
reap  in  the  same  field;  and  orchards  offer  the  fine  contrast  of 
flowers  and  fruits  in  all  their  different  states  of  growth  ahd  per* 
fection.     In  these  fortunate  i*egions  nature  is  never  idle. 

That  country  produces  trees  of  an  enormous  size,  of  great  du- 
rability, and  excellent  for  the  construction  of  ships;  some  of  them 
being  incorruptible  under  water:  others  afford  timber  so  exqui- 
sitely fine  as  to  rival  in  beauty,  brilliancy,  hardness,  and  variety  of 
colours,  the  handsomest  marbles;  and  some  which,  possessing 
different  medicinal  virtues,  may  be  equally  used  for  dyeing,  i^ 
for  works  in  the  useful  arts.  It  produces  also  delicious  balmsi 
gums,  resins,  bitumens,  and  a  vast  number  of  prolific  vines,  use- 
ful in  the  arts:  lastly,  all  the  productions  of  the  Antilles  are  cul- 
tivated in  its  provinces,  and  at  a  third  less  expense  and  trouble, 
and  with  the  only  difference  of  being  there  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity. 

We  find  in  It  also  different  species  of  vegetable  wool,  which 
may  be  employed  as  materials  in  many  branches  of  manufactures: 
innumerable  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants;  some  juicy  and  nour- 
ishing, others  aquatic,  containing  salts  and  alkalis,  useful  in  the 
arts,  medicine,  &c.  Sec;  grasses  of  species  unknown  to  Europe, 
and  a  varieiy  of  roots,  and  of  delicious  and  wholesome  fruits. 

Spanish  America  is  rich  in  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver,  pla- 
tina,  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony;  and  it  as- 
sesses also,  on  the  banks  of  its  navigable  rivers,  abundant  stores 
of  bitumen,  coal,  and  other  fossil  substances. 

It  is  not  less  distinguished  in  the  animal  kingdom,  either  by  the 
vast  numbers  of  its  quadrupeds,  of  which  some  are  useful  for 
agriculture  and  transportation,  affording,  at  the  same  time,  deli- 
cate flesh  and  valuable  hides,  and  others  for  wool  and  fui^s  exqui- 
sitely fine;  or  by  the  number  of  its  birds,  and  the  elegance  and 
variety  of  their  plumage.  Its  lakes  and  coasts  swarm  with  am- 
phibious animals,  which  add  to  the  number  of  fine  furs,  and  con- 
tribute, together  with  the  whales  and  other  sea  monsters,  to  aug- 
ment the  variety  of  a  productive  branch  of  commerce. 

In  those  happy  climates  too,  the  Author  of  nature  has  been 
equally  generous  towards  man's  moral  and  physical  organization* 
The  American  possesses  intellectual  capacity,  and  is  capable  of 
planniug  dnd  oxecuting  great  undertakings.    He  is  an  observer 
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of  nature,  and  an  ingenious  imitator.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  justly 
remarked}  that  ^  naturally  eloquent,  sublime  ideas,  precision, 
and  accurate  similitudes  are  familiar  to  him,  even  in  his  state  of 
ignorance." 

Hospitable,  generous^  humane,  mild,  patient,  fond  of  peace, 
possessing,  in  short,  every  natural  aptitude  to  virtue,  according  to 
the  venerable  Palafox,  bishop  of  Puebla,  he  is  calculated  for  civil 
life,  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  may  become  very  useful  to  so- 
ciety in  general,  by  serving  the  cause  of  mankind.  He  wants  but 
a  good  education;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  the  government  gives 
character  to  the  man,  what  hopes  arc  we  not  to  entertain  of  s6 
fine  and  amiable  a  being!  Under  a  government  of  his  own  choice, 
tlve  South  American  will  imitate  his  brother  of  the  north:  like 
him,  he  will  love  his  country  as  he  loves  his  family,  opinion  he 
will  prefer  to  wealth,  the  public  welfare  will  be  his  own,  and  jus- 
tice, labour,  and  order  will  become  as  dear  to  the  one  as  it  is  al- 
ready to  the  other. 

The  different  products  and  articles  of  exportation,  the  depart- 
ments where  they  are  raised  and  gathered,  the  ports  where  they 
are  shipped,  their  value  exceeding  sixty-three  millions  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  thirty -four  in  the  vegetable,  and  four  in  the  ani-' 
mal:  all  this,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  civilised  population 
of  Spanish  America,  are  exhibited  in  the  statistical  table  marked 
No.  I. 


ON  HERALDRY. 


It  is  probable,  that  no  science  on  earth  conveys  to  its  votaries 
a  greater  degree  of  enthusiasm  than  that  of  heraldry.  One  in- 
stance, at  least,  can  be  brought,  unmatched  in  any  other. 

The  passage  is  taken  from  a  scarce  treatise  in  quarto,  entitled, 
"  The  Blazon  of  Gentrie,"  (a  book  recommended  by  Peacham,  in 
his  ^  Compleat  Gentleman,"  as  a  book  to  be  bought  at  any  rate,) 
and  runs  thus-— 

<(  Christ  was  a  gentleman,  as  to  his  flesh,  by  the  pai:t  of  his  mo- 
ther, (as  I  have  read,)  and  might,  if  he  had  esteemed  of  the  vaine 
gloi7e  of  this  worlde  (whereof  he  often  saydc '  his  kingdom  was 
not)  have  borne  coat-armour.  The  apostles,  also,  (as  my  authour 
telleth  me)  were  gentlemen  of  bloud,  and  many  of  them  descend- 
ed from  that  worthy  conqueror,  Judas  Machabeus;  but  through 
the  tract  of  time,  and  persecution  of  wars,  poverty  oppressed  the 
kindred)  and  they  were  constrayned  to  servile  workes.'*     P.  97. 

In  the  same  book  we  find  the  exact  anns»  properly  blazoned, 
of  Semiramis,  Queen  of  Babylon. 


POETRY. 


[/Vr  the  Anale:tie  Mag^axme.'} 

L'lmCS  OCCASIONED  BT  THE  AUTHOR's  YlSITHrO  TRB  RUIVS  Of 
HIS  LATE  HS&IDSNGS  IIT  THE  OOUNTRT* 

TO  MEMORY. 

Mxxort!  vctoomc  to  mj  louly 

At  evenii^t  ealm  mnd  Aadowj  iMtfi^ 
Coogenial  to  thj  loft  eootrol 

It  her  serene  and  tnaqinl  pow*r. 

Ah  come!  nd  on  diy  ftHhibl  ehart 

Let  me  those  long  lost  aeenes  renew, 
Whieh  oft  gave  transport  to  mj  heart, 

Ere  to  their  sveets  I  hade  adiea! 

Where  Fanej  tarns  her  wand*ring«]rey 

Direct  thj  steadj  finger  there, 
JThote  Tarieid  traces  to  descrj,  • 

That  time  or  anguish  might  impair. 

This  spot  was  onee  a  hfisslbl  scene, 

Where  Lore  and  Friendship  foodlj  i 
Where  eliildhood's  artless  playfnl  mien 

lias  oft  the  lingering  hoars  begnikd. 

Dot  these  delights  forever  flown. 

No  more  to  this  lone  spot  beloo^ 
The  whip-^Kior-will  with  plaintiw  moan. 

Now  Tibrates  here  bar  nigfatij  song. 

A  tender  willow,  too,  here  thrHct, 

Though  rodclj  toa^d  bf  fs^wj  wiai, 
Moisten*d  bj  dcwa  of  haaveB,  it  Efcs 

A  lesson  to  iulrvet  mankind. 


'TIS  oar^s  to  hend  beneath  the  stonn. 

And  anrepining  bear  th^  rod» 
Which  often  falls  in  angry  Ibrm, 

Indulgent  from  the  lumd  of  G«d. 

Charlui^n^  Mag,  1816.  £.1. 

VOL.  VI  ir;  STS 
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ON  THE  SPANISH  CHARACTER. 

[^FYom  Southejft^  Poefa  Pilgrimage^ 

Strange  race  of  haughty  heart  and  atnbbom  will. 
Slavery  they  love  and  chaiof  vith  pride  they  wear; 

Inflexible  alike  in  good  or  ill. 

The  invet'rate  stamp  of  servitqde  they  bear. 

Oh!  fate  perverie,  to  see  all  change  withstood. 

There  only  where  all  change  must  needs  be  good! 

But  them  nor  foe  can  force,  nor  friend  persuade; 

Impassive  souls  in  iron  forms  enclosed. 
As  though  of  human  mould  they  were  not  made, 

But  df  some  sterner  elements  composed. 
Against  offending  nations  to  be  sent, 
1  he  ruthless  ministers  of  punishment. 

Where  are  those  Minas  after  that  career 
Wherewith  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side? 

In  exile  wandering!  Where  the  -Mountaineer.  .  . 
Late,  like  Pelayo,  the  Asturian's  pride?      ' 

Had  Ferdinand  no  mercy  for  that  life. 

Exposed  so  long  for  him  in  daily,  hourly  strife! 

From  her  Athenian  orator  of  old 

Greece  never  listened  to  sublimer  strain 
Than  that,  with  wliioh,  for  truth  and  freedom  bold, 

QulntAna  moved  the  inmost  soul  of  Spain. 
What  meed  is  his  tet  Ferdinand  declare — 
Chains,  and  the  silent  dungeon,  and  despair! 

• 
For  this  hath  England  borne  so  brave  a  part! 

Spent  with  endurance,  or  in  battle  slain,  ^ 

Is  it  for  this  so  many  an  English  heart 

Lies  mingled' with  the  insensate  soil  of  Spain! 
Is  this  the  issue,  this  the  happy  birth 
In  those  long  throes  and  that  strong  agony  brought  forth! 


From  Mador  of  the  Moor,  a  poem,  by  James  Hogg,  author  of  the  Queen's 

Wake,  Pilgrims  of  th*e  Sun,  Sc. 

The  rainbow's  lovely  \\\  the  eastern  cloud;' 

The  rose  is  beauteous  on  the  bended  thorn; 
Sweet  is  the^eveniog  ray  from  purple  shroud, 

And  sweet  the  orient  blushes  of  the  morn; 

Sweeter  than  all,  the  beauties  which  adorn 
The  female  form  in  3'outh  and  maiden^loom! 

Oh  why  should  passion  ever  roan  suom 
To  work  the  sweetest  flower  of  nature's  doom. 
And  cast  o*er  all  her  joys  a  v^eil  of  cheerless  gG>oml 

Oh  fragile  flower!  that  blossoms  but  to  fade!  *      .  ^. 

One  slip  recovery  or  Heal  defies! 
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l^oa  walk'tt  the  dizzy  Terge  with  itepi  anttaid, 

Fair  as  the  habiUntt  of  yonder  skies! 

Lilce  them,  thou  fallest  never  more  to  rise! 
Oh  fragile  flower!  for  thee  my  heart's  in  painl 

Haply  a  world  is  hid  from  mortal  eyes. 
Where  thou  may'st  smile  in  purity  again. 
And  shine  in  virgin  bloom,  that  ever  shall  remain. 

Canto  //. 


What  art  thou.  Love?  or  who  may  thee  define? 

Where  lies  thy  bourne  of  pleasure  or  of  pain? 
No  sceptre,  graved  by  Reason's  hand,  is  thine, 

Child  of  the  moisten'd  eye  and  burning  brain, 

Of  glowing  fancy,  and  the  fervid  vein, 
That  soft  on  bed  of  roses  lov*8t  to  rest, 

And  crop  the  flower  where  lurks  the  deadly  bane! 
Oh  many  a  thorn  those  dear  delights  invest. 
Child  of  Uie  rosy  cheek,  and  heaving  snow-white  breast! 

Thou  art  the  genial  balm  of  virtuous  youth. 

And  point'st  where  Honour  waves  her  wreatli  on  high; 
Like  the  sweet  breeze  that  wanders  from  the  south. 

Thou  breath'st  upon  the  soul,  where  embryos  lie 

Of  new  delights,  the  treasures  of  the  sky! 
Who  knows  thy  trembling  watch  in  bower  of  even, 

Thy  earliest  grateful  tear,  and  melting  sigh? 
Oh  never  was  to  yearning  mortal  given 
So  dear  delights  as  thine,  thou  habitant  of  heaven! 

Wo  that  thy  regal  sway,  so  framed  to  please^ 
"  Should  ever  from  usurper  meet  control!         • 
That  ever  shrivell'd  wealth,  or  gray  disease, 
Should  mar  the  grateful  eoncord  of  the  soul! 
That  bloated  sediment  of  crazing  bowl 
Should  crop  thy  blossoms  which  untasted  die! 
Or  that  the  blistering  phrase  of  babbler  foul 
Should  e'er  profane  thy  altars,  framed  to  lie 
Veil'd  from  all  heaven  and  earth,  save  silent  Fancy's  eye! 

Oh  1  will  worship  even  before  Uiy  bust, 

When  my  dimm'd  eye  no  more  thy  smile  can  see! 
While  this  deserted  bosom  bests,  it  must 

Still  i>eat  in  unison  with  hope  and  thee! 

For  I  have  wept  o'er  perish'd  eostaey, 
And  o'er  the  fall  of  beauty's  early  prime! 

But  I  will  dream  of  new  delights  to  be. 
When  moon  and  stars  have  ceased  their  range  sablime. 
And  angels^mng  the  knell  of  all 'Consuming  Time! 

^B*  Canto  JU. 


• 
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OH  FARE  TR&B  WBLL1 
7Am  P/fem  U  ttttrikmed  f  Lady  Mjfrw. 

Oh  fmre  .thee  well!  and  mutt  the  ngfh 
Embodying  the  words  that  leTer, 
Meet  those  as  heartfiil  that  reply 
Oh  fare  thee  well!  farewell /or  everJ 

Then  he  It  so,  bnt  Mill  t^e  heart 
That  sir««  toiov'iB  thee,  swore  ao  tni^ 

Shull  never  hxm  its  fiiiith  deparit 
Ko— nor  f&r  0wr  hanifih  ye«. 

For  ever*  Oii!  oooeefded  ihere  4iea 
Obdnvate*  in  that  word  the  sowee 

That  leads  tp  ill  oar  des(tinies 
And  plants  within  thy  breast  remorse. 

J^or  «▼«!  ^o^Hdiall  sullen  pride 
Thy  hoiQia  aeal-^zehiding  there 
Of  feeling«-«4he  retoming  tide 
And  cheHsh  still  thy  throb^^despiar.^ 

Ohj  jield  not,  lather  ff  my  eb$14» 
Onoe  tender,  ever  dearest  atill; 

Oh!  yield  not  to  those  teeies  wild* 
That  agitate  thy  fevered  wills 

To  that  ^nprieiooi  restless  tnwQt 
^ot  bom  «f  Jieason's  healiJifQl  l^ind* 

That  hi^Top  an  thy  fertile  tniihi. 
And  oanherM  *t)^y  pobler 


Ya0ldnottQth#Be,Oh!  hyihtohiiP. 

Whieh  m  Ihy  hifiintV  ttps  i  preas. 
And  \^  th«t  me^aa  pui»--of  hUis 

That  promised  years  of  happfai< 


Ah!  boir  0hi»v«  lh«f  mfled! 

A|m1  ainie  w»  aolaee  «f  «v  earn 
Can  yield  •wact'^Qttfheit  4o  thy  l^df  ^ 

Or  tMih  thine  hoort  of  angtUh  ftfaero*^ 

Then  tvft  itpa  w/I^Hb  4hlt  adlem 
Thaok  not/^r  ever  thut  we  ih|iir» 
When  all  the  haaba»d  iKf^T  in  ^^^L^ 
He  was  lepnlehred  in  my  hfOtU  fHp  ' 
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The  Jlntiijuary.  By  Ihe  author  e^"  Waverly"  and  «  Guy  Man- 
tiering." — In  three  vols — Edinburgh  printed: — New  Yorlu  reprint- 
ed by  Van  Winkle  uid  Wiley, 

There  is  nothing  to  dunp  one'i  joy  over  these  volumes,  except 
A  declaration  in  the  preface)—"  that  the  author  ii  not  likely  9gun 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  public."  The  word  <  Hiely'  leaves  the 
door  of  hope  a  little  open;  and  it  would  be  strange  Indeed,  if  a 
writer,  who  is  distinguished  in  almost  every  other  particular  &om 
Ihe  generality  of  modeni  authors,  should  now  proceed  to  CMnpleM 
the  exception,  by  laying  aside  bis  pea.  If  be  perseveres  in  ^ 
resolution  set  forth  in  his  manifesto,  we  shall  only  remark*  thai  >■ 
<  increase  of  appetite  grows  from  what  it  feeds  on,'  we  shall  be  mom 
inclined  to  censure  him  for  discontinuing  to  write,  than  thank  Um 
for  what  he  has  already  written. 

The  genius  of  the  author  has  soared  higher  and  crept  lower  in 
the  Antiquary  than  in  either  of  his  preceding  works: — >he  some- 
times  aspires  almost  to  the  sublimity  of  Homer,  and  occasianallf 
descends  even  to  the  vulgarity  of  Hudibras.  These  opposite  cha- 
racteristics are  very  well  exhibited  in  the  Jirtt  and  ifvcmh  chap- 
ters^—two  parts  of  the  work,  which,  if  perused  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, would  hardly  appear  to  be  effuuons  ot  the  same  pen. 

The  story  of  the  Antiquary  is  by  no  means  a  novelty;  but  it  is 
not  too  intricate  for  the  most  superficial  reader,  anil  is  developed 
to  the  last  kyth  the  ease  and  skill  of  a  master.  The  second  vo- 
lume is  by  far  the  heaviest:  precision  seems  to  have  been  sacrifi- 
ced to  the  necessity  of  completing  the  requisite  number  of  pages; 
and,  it  accordingly  contains  some  dbttdls  which  are  quite  too  epi- 
sodical for  the  chief  story,  and  quite  too  voluminous  for  an  epi- 
sode.— If  we  vere  to  consider  Lovel  as  the  hero  of  the  piece,  toc^~ 
we  should  certainly  censure  bb  disappearapce  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  volume,  and  his  absence  thenceforward  to  th« 
catastrophe: — but  we  are  reminded  in  the  title  page,  that  Olden* 
buck  is  the  burden  of  the  story;  and  indeed  we  seldom  lose  sight 
of  the  Antiquary;  who  travels  on  to  the  las^  like  an  elephant,  with 
the  persons  and  fortunes  of  a  whole  viOage  «hI  its  posterity  on 
his  back:— 

"  AUoHcns  hniatvo  Emam  ct  AU  aapcinm." 

But  it  was  not  ao^ucb'tfae  abject  af  tfaeae  volumes  (as  the  a«- 
thor  himself  tell^l^to  exhibit  a  regular  and  complete  narrative, 
as  to  delineate  thM&racterlstica  of  the  various  personages  whom 
he  has  cheaCB  to  represent;— and,  excepting  one  or  two  poetical 
works  whose  names  will  imniediately  suggest  themselves  to  our 
readers,  we  have  seldom  seen  any  book,  iu  which  the  approprieU 
part  of  each  individual  is  more  happily  aelected  or  more  uniftHialjr 
sustainq^.  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  possesses  more  than  any  elber 
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recent  writer,  the  faculty  of  noticing  the  minutest  outward  indica- 
tions of  internal  feeling,  and  of  observing  the  most  tardy  as  well 
as  the  most  rapid  motions  of  nature. — There  is  in  the  Antiquary 
one  character  which  to  us  at  least  is  entirely  original:  we  allude 
to  Edie  Ocheltrec,  the  mendicant.  *<  To  beg  from  the  public  at 
larp^e,  he  considers  as  independence,  in  comparison  to  drawing  his 
whole  support  from  the  bounty  of  an  individual.  He  is  so  far  a 
true  philosopher  as  to  be  a  contemner  of  all  ordinary  rules  of 
hours  and  times.  When  he  is  hungry  he  eats;  when  thirsty  he 
drinks;  when  weary  he  sleeps;  and  with  such  indifference  with 
respect  to  the  means  and  appliances  about  which  we  make  a  fuss, 
that  I  suppose,  he  was  never  ill  dined  or  ill  lodg^  in  his  life. 
Then  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  oracle  of  the  district  through 
which  he  travels— their  genealogist,  their  newsman,  their  master 
of  the  revels,  their  doctor,  at  a  pinch,  or  their  divine.— <<  I  promise 
you  (says  the  Antiquarian,  vol.  iii.  p.  160—)  he  has  too  manydutieSf 
and  is  too  zealous  in  performing  them,  to  be  easily  bribed  to 
abandon  his  calling."  He  was  also  an  old  soldier  and  had  served  in 
.^in^n'ra:— but  all  this  gives  a  meagre  account  of  his  omnigenous 
character,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
work. — The  author  of  it,  we  are  informed,  is  a  Mr.  Greenfield, 
a  Scotch  clergyman. 

The  Poet* 8  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo:  Southey's  last  poem,  re- 
published in  New  York,  by  W.  B.  Gillies. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  dispndse  this  poem;  for  Mr.  Southey, 
is  self-complacent  enough  to  tell  us,  that  he  has  been  ^  from  good 
to  better  persevering  still;''  and  surely,  if  he  has  passed  through 
the  positive  and  comfiarative  in  his  former  productions,  he  unll 
claim  to  have  arrived  at  the  aufierlative  in  this.  As  the  Pilgri- 
mage, however,  is  a  mere  travelling  journal  in  versification,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  compare  it  with  the  fisrmer  poems  of  the 
same  writer.  Poetry^  in  the  most  exalted-acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this  sort;  and  if  Mr.  S.  had  not 
indulged  himself  in  his  favourite  fietiteaae  of  narration,  perhaps  his 
work  would  stand  among  the  first  of  the  numberless  poems  which  the 
same  occasion  has  produced.  If  he  had  not  said  so  much  of  himself, 
too,  the  work  would  have  been  less  bulky  and  more  readable. 
But  it  seems  that  Robert  Southey,  esq.  ^  most  of  kll  men"  had 
occasion  to  raise  the  <<  strain  of  triumph  for  the  victory  of  Water- 
loo;" and  when  he  got  into  the  canal  boat  at  Ostend,  every  thing 
along  the  Vray  seemed  to  know  that  tlin.jioijiyiiiiirnl  of  England 
was  on  board : 

*'  Hage-tiinbere4  bridges  o'er  the 

Whieh  wheeled  aaide  and  gave  US  etiy  vi^.*'—- p.  17. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  S.  occasionally  produces  a  vi- 
gorous and  lively  stanza  upon  the  scenes  of  which  he  was  a  specta- 
tor; as  in  the  following  descriptiim  of  the  wharf  wheiipe  the  boat 
set  oiT:  -  *  •# 
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"  Bnide  the  baqr  wharf  the  Trekiohuit  ridei. 
With  p»iBted  plumei  and  tent-liltc  aaniiiB  gay; 
Carti,  barrowa,  eoaehe*,  horrj  from  all  ndu. 
And  pauengen  and  porun  throng  the  way. 
Contending  all  at  once  in  elamoroaa  apeeeb, 
French,  Flemiih,  Engiiah,  «aoh  BonfuBng  eaoh." 

An  Exfioaitxon  of  the  Comnterce  of  SfianttA  Americas  with  mttti 
obaervaliona  ufion  ilt  imfiortance  to  the  Untied  Statet.  Tomkteh 
are  added  a  correct  analysis  of  Ike  ittoniei,  vieighla,  and  meaaitret 
of  Sfiain,  France,  and  the  United  States;  and  the  new  weightt 
and  measures  of  England;  viUh  tables  of  their  recifiraeal  reduC' 
lions;  and  of  the  exchange  between  the  United  States,  England, 
Prance,  Holland,  Hamburg;  and  between  England,  Spain,  France^ 
and  the  several  slates  of  the  union. — By  Manuel  Torres. — Phi- 
ladelphia— G.  Palmer — leiG.  The  numerous  and  accurate  ta- 
bles which  this  work  contains  render  it  very  usefiil  to  those  who 
carry  on  commerce  with  Spain  or  her  colonies;  and  the  correct 
views  it  presents  of  the  state  of  South  America,  make  it  ioterest' 
ing  to  readers  in  general,  especially  to  those  who  are  anxious  that 
the  whole  American  continent  should  be  independeut  and  free. 

Researches  on  America;  being  an  attempt  to  settle  some  points 
relative  to  the  aborigines  of  America,  &c.  By  an  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  army. — lialtimore:  Coale  &  Maxwell — 1816. 

This  writer  thinks  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Ame- 
rica was  formerly  connected  to  the  old  world  by  land,  in  the  place 
of  which  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  now  roll,  and  over  which 
men  and  infenor  animals  passed.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis 
lie  displays  considerable  ingenuity  and  learning. 

John  Mellish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  Darby's  map  of 
I.A3uisiana;  accompanied  by  a  geographical  description  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  presenting  a  view  of  its  soil,  climate  and  produc- 
tions, with  an  account  of  the  character  and  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

H,  Whipple,  of  Salem,  has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  an 
Universal  Gazetteer  and  Dictionary  of  Geography,  ancient  and 
modem:  by  J.  E.  Worcester,  A.  M. — The  prospectus  states  that 
"  The  Gazetteer  now  proposed  will,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  mo- 
dem geography  of  the  eastern  continent,  be  founded  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  that  of  CruUwcll,  with  additions  and  corrections.  On  the 
subject  of  ancient  geography,  the  woiik  of  the  celebrated  D'An- 
villc,  will  be  mad^iAn^ipal  basis.  With  respect  te  America, 
materials  have  l^^^Bflped  froin  a  great  variety  of  sources: 
and  the  work  wi^^BKu&d  far  more  complete,  with  regard  to 
this  continent,  thiovB^that  has  yet  been  published.  ■  It  will  com- 
prise in  two  largtt  volumes,  and  in  one  alphabetical  series,  more 
than  four  times  as  many  articles  of  Geography,  as  arc  contained 
in  the  Gazetteers  which  have  been  published  in  America."  The 
Tolumu^^to  contain  from  800  to  900  pages  each,'  large  8vo. 
»,  four  dollars  and  iifty  cents  a  volume. 
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We  learn  that  Mr.  Ogilvie^  so  well  known  hyi  his  oratorical  ex- 
hibitions, is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  volume  which  will  contain 
three  essays;  one  on  <<  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge*'— one  on  ^' the  importance  of  the  study  of  mathematical 
science,  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education^  and  as  connected  with 
the  attainment  of  oratorical  excellence;"  and  the  third  on  <^  moral 
fiction,"  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  analise  the  nature  of 
moral  fiction,  as  contradistinguished  from  history,  biography,  and 
moral  disquisition;  to  ascertain  the  rank  it  is  entitled  to  claim  as  a 
means  of  amusement  and  instruction;  to  draw  the  line  between  fie- 
tions  which  are  salutary,  and  such  as  are  noxious,  and  to  expose 
the  pernicious  effects  of  that  insatiable  avidity  for  novel  readings 
which  among  a  large  class  of  readers  has  become  epidemical. 

Mador  of  the  Moor,  a  new  poem  by  the  Ettricke  shepherd 
has  been  republished  by  M.  Thomas,  of  this  city w— Those  who 
were  delighted  with  the  wild,  original,  unearthly  strains  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Sun  will  find  a  rich  poetical  treat  in  Mador  of  the 
Moor. 

The  British  journals  complain  that  a  great  trade  is  carried  on 
in  America  in  the  reprint  of  English  books;  which  our  booksel- 
lers, they  say,  are  enabled  to  do  to  the  prejudice  of  the  orig^inal 
authors  and  publishers,  since  they  have  neither  so  much  to  pajr 
for  paper  nor  for  print,  nor  are  they  at  any  cost  for  copy-right.^-* 
The  same  complaint  might  be  made  with  equal  justice  against 
many  of  the  booksellers  of  Prance  and  Switzerland,  and  formerly 
against  those  of  Ireland:  but  we  trust  the  time  is  not  v^ry*  &r  distant 
when  the  literature  of  the  United  States  will  enable  tke  publishers 
of  Great  Britain  to  take  their  revenge. 
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iFrom  late  BritUh  PubtkationaJ] 

The  Elgin  Marbles. — It  is  known  that  the  select  couimittee 
6f  the  house  of  commons,  apik>inted  to  inquire  into  the  value  of 
the  Elgin  collection  of  marbles,  has  reported  that  35,000/.  will  be 
a  sufficient  price  for  them:  we  now  proceed  to  give  some  inte- 
resting details  from  this  report  ^ 

From  the  testimony  of  various  pera^|^flM|^ar8  that  if  lord 
Elgin  had  not  brought  those  glorious  ^^^^^^^kfroita  Greece, 
they  would  have  been  in  time  utterly  IcI^^^^^Kom  the  apathy 
of  the  Turks,' but  from  their  barbarov^^HfV^and  the  waste 
committed  by  travellers  and  even  admirersTnie  arts,  who  car- 
ried off  fragments  of  these  marbles  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Lord  Elgin's  estimate  of  the  charges  he  had  incurN^^^k- 
ing  the  collection,  (including  interest)  amounts  to  tj^^^/^j^e 
valuation  made  by  Mr.  HamUton,  SOfiOQi,;  the  earl 
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33^00.;  and  Mr.  Payne  Knjght's,  25,000/.— The  Towoley  col- 
lection, which  was  imrchased  for  the  British -rouBCum,  coat,  9t 
ISOS,  30,000/. — The  marbles  of  Phygalia,  in  Arcadia,  lately  pur- 
chased for  the  same  museum,  were  valued  at  Is,0OO/.,  which som 
was  increased  to  19,000/.  by  the  uBfaTonrable  rate  of  exchange^— 
Mr.  Perceval  had  proposed  30,000/.  for  the  present  coltectkOi 
uhich  lord  Elgin  then  refused.  Since  that,  considerable  additiou 
had  been  mude.  to  the  collection. — The  lowr  estimate  made  by  Mw. 
Payne  Knight  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  that  gentlenua's 
imagining  that  an  indifferent  wurk  of  art,  if  in  good  preaerrMliO) 
was  of  more  value  than  a  first  rate  performance,  if  corroded  or 
mutilated.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  valued  a  perfect  SarcophagM^ 
of  very  inferior  workmanship,  and  of  little  value  to  ar^  at  SOOf,, 
while  the  celebrated  Horse's  HcaJ,  conwdercd  by  the  best  judj^ 
as  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and  of  infinite  service  to  art,  h» 
considers  worth  half  that  sum  only!— This  one  hot  suppUn  « 
tolerable  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  P.  Knight's  opinianfl 
on  works  of  art.  Indeed  the  committee  seems  to  have  thougbt 
very  little  of  them. 

The  committee  atate,  that  «  the  great  works  with  which  Per- 
icles adorned  and  strengthened  Athens,  were  all  carried  on  under 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Phidias:  but  Plutarch  dis- 
tinctly asserts,  that  Callicrates  and  Ictinus  esecuted  the  work  ot 
the  Parthenon." — The  report  thus  concludes: — "  Your  committoe 
cannot  conclude  this  interesting  subject,  without  submitting  to  thft 
attentive  reflection  of  the  house,  how  highly  the  cultivation  of  th* 
fine  arts  has  contributed  to  the  reputation)  character,  and  dignity 
of  every  government  by  which  they  have  been  encouraged,  and 
how  intimately  they  arc  connected  with  the  advancement  of  every 
thing  valuable  ip  science,  literature,  airf  philosophy.  Incontem- 
plaiing  the  importance  and  splendour  to  which  so  small  a  republic 
as  Athens  rose,  by  the  genius  and  energy  of  her  citizens,  exerted 
in  the  path  of  such  studies,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  how  tnn* 
siicnt  the  memory  end  tame  of  extended  empires  and  of  mighty 
c<niquerors  are,  in  comparison  of  those  who  have  rendered  incon- 
siderable states  eminem,  and  immortalized  their  own  names  by 
these  pursuits.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  we  learn  fr/)m  history  «id 
experience,  that  free  governments  afford  a  soil  most  suitable  t» 
the  production  of  native  talent,  to  the  maturing  of  the  powen  i^ 
the  human  mind,  and  to  the  growthofevery  species  of  excellency 
by  upcning  (u  mer^^b^ta>spcct  of  reward  and  distinction,  d6 
country  can  be  '>,^^^R^^B  ''^^'^  otir  own  to  allbrd  an  honour- 
able asylum  to  t^^Hj^^^^nts  of  the  school  of  Phidias  and  of 
the  administraitffliWKs;  where,  secure  from  iurthcr  injury 
and  degradation,  t?»«ty  may  receive  that  adminttitHi  and  homage  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  serve  In  return  as  models  and  ex- 
amp  lestothosc,  who  by  knowing  how  to  revere  and  appr^ci' 
ate  tj^^^^f  leam  first  to  imitftte,   and  ultimately  to  rival 
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The  appendix  contains  the  minutes  of  evidence  before  the  se-» 
lect  committee,  from  which  what  follows  is  collected: — 

Josffih  JVollekinsj  Esq,  R.  ^.— 'He  thought  the  marbles  the 
finest  thinp^s  that  ever  came  to  this  country,  and  the  Theseus  and 
the  Neptune  were  the  best  of  them.  The  Theseus  he  deemed  as 
fine  sculpture  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere;  equal  to  it  in  ideal  beauty. 
The  collection  was  superior  to  the  ToMmley  one,  and  to  the  Phy- 
galian  marbles. 

John  FlaxmaUy  Esq,  R.  ./^.p— He  believed  these  works  were  ex- 
ecuted by  Phidias  and  those  under  him.  The  Basso-relievos  were 
as  perfect  nature  as  it  is  possible,  and  of  the  most  elegant  kind.-— 
Though  he  was  sure  that  the  Belvidere  Apollo  was  only  a  copy, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  for  ideal  beauty  it  surpassed  the  Theseus. 
—It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  of  art  that  the  col- 
lection should  become  public.  He  valued  them  more  than  Mr* 
Townlcy's  marbles:  they  were  of  greater  value  as  not  having 
been  touched  by  modern  hands.  Canova  thought  the  merit  of 
the  Theseus  and  Ilissus  equal,  but  he  deemed  the  Ilissus  ex- 
tremely inferior  to  the  Neptune. 

Richard  fVestmacotty  Esq,  7?../^.— The  River  Grod  and  Theseus, 
in  his  judgment,  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere: 
the  back  of  the  Theseus  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the 
anatomical  skill  displayed  infront  of  the  Ilissus  was  not  surpassed 
by  any  work  of  art.  The  River  God  and  Theseus  were  unequal- 
led: he  would  oppose  them  to  any  thing  we  know  in  art.  The 
Theseus  had  all  the  essence  of  style  with  all  the  truth  of  nature: 
the  Apollo  was  more  an  ideal  figure.  It  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  arts  of  England  to  obtain  this  collection.  By  look- 
ing at  them,  artists  were  much  less  likely  to  bp  mannei*ed.  They 
were  superior  to  the  Townley  marbles,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art.  * 

Erancis  Chauntry^  Raq, — He  deemed  the  Theseus  and  River 
God,  as  forming  part  of  a  group,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  though 
quite  different  from  the  single  statue  of  the  Apollo:  the  degree  of 
finish  in  the  Apollo  would  be  mischievous  in  them.  The  collec- 
tion was  unquestionably  of  the  first  class,  and  it  was  of  the  great- 
est importance^in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  it  should  become 
public  property. 

Charlea  Roasiy  Esq,  R,  A, — He  deemed  the  Elgin  marbles  the 
fi^nest  he  had  ever  seen:  in  his  judgment,  the  figures  were  superior 
to  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  LaoM^^^^^he  Metopes  he  did 
not  think  so  fine  as  the  rest  of  the  l^BriHjjj^^e  frieze  of  the 
procession  was  in  the  highest  class  ^i^H^^H^i^  jewels.  His 
friend  Canova  was  satisfied  that  thes^|HPP^Ppre  as  fine  things 
as  he  had  ever  seen.  *«•   .. 

Sir  Thomaa  Lawrence^  Knt.  R.  wf .— -He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Elgin  marbles  were  in  the  very  highest  class  of  art,  and  that  they 
would  essentially  benefit  the  arts  of  this,  country ^^|tag|pught 
them  of  a  higher  style  of  sculpture  than  any  of  w/^Kktf^^' 
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brated  Statues:  there  was  in  them  a  union  of  fine  composition  aixd 
very  grand  form,  with  a  more  true  and  natural  expression  of  the 
effect  of  action  upon  the  human  frame,  than  there  was  in  the 
Apollo  or  in  the  other  celebrated  works*  They  were  mor6  va- 
luable than  the  Townley  or  the  Phygalii^n  marbles.  He  consi- 
dered the  Theseus,  as  an  imitation  of  nature,  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  sculpture  he  had  ever  seen. 

Ric/iard  Payne  Knight^  -£«§r.— He  could  not  place  these  works 
higher  than  the  second  rank  of  art,  the  best  of  them. '  He  had 
formed  this  opinion  because  there  were  no  marks  of  the  chiseLon 
them,  which  were  always  visible  on  first-rate  productions,  though 
he  admitted  that  these  marks  were  not  to  be  seen  in  the  Apollo 
and  Venus.— He  thought  that  lord  Elgin,  in  bringing  these  works 
away,  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  because  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  all  broken  by  the  Turks,  or  carried  off 
by  individuals.  Messrs.  Nollekins,  Westmacott,  and  Flaxman, 
were  all  competent  judges.  He  did  not  conceive  that  sculpture 
had  advanced  in  this  country  since  the  introduction  of  these  marbles. 
The  finest  work  ever  done  in  this  country,  in  his  judgment,  was 
the  monument  of  Mrs.  Howard,  by  Nollekins,  done  some  years 
ago.  But  he  thought  the  introduction  of  these  works  would  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  art9- 

£arl  of  ^iberdeen.'^He  ranked  these  marbles  in  the  highest 
class  of  art;  but  then  he  did  not  compare  them  with  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  on  the  continent  or  even  in  this  country.  His 
lordship  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  collection,  though  the 
surface  in  most  of  the  sculptures  was  so  corroded,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  thought  the  Phygalian 
marbles  were  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  scale  of  excellence; 
in  many  respects  they  were  better  preserved;  but  on  the  otiier 
hand,  they  were  in  other  respects  not  so  interesting  as  lord  El- 
gin's. The  Elgin  collection  was  greatly  superior  to  that  from 
Phygalia;  yet  he  thought  the  style  of  work  very  much  the  same. 

J.  B.  S,  Morritty  £ag,  M.  F, — He  esteemed  these  marbles  as 
the  purest  specimens  of  the  finest  age  of  Greece,  and  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  progress  of  art. 

Jilexander  Datfy  -£«§'.— He  knew  of  nothing  superior  to  tlie  El- 
gin marbles:  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus  he  judged  superior  to  the 
Apollo  Belviderc,  the  Torso,  and  the  Laocoon,  as  conforming 
more  to  what  artists  called  sublimated  nature— -not  common  nature, 
but  nature  in  its  highesy|erfection.  He  had  resided  in  Rome  be- 
tweenr30and4Q^g|||ta|kMkhad  directed  his  attention  entirely  to 
the  fine  arts.  '■H^^SKii  Fawn  was  sold  to  the  Prince  Roy^l 
of  Bavaria  for  3000/.;-Jbttt  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  Theseus  and 
Ilissus.    The  Elgin  marbles  were  of  a  higher  class. 

B,  Westj  £9f.  P.  R.  A.  could  not  attend  the  committee,  his 
health  not  permitting,  but  to  various  questions  sent  to  him  by  the 
conuni^tee,  he  returned  distinct  answers-<-from  which  we  learn 
thft  ^ptnident  deemed  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  first  class  of 
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dignified  art.  The  mo^t  e:$LcelIent  among  them  were  the  The- 
seus, the  Ilissus,  the  breast  and  shoulders  of  the  Neptune,  and  the 
Horse's  Head.  One  mind  pervaded  the  whole  work,  though 
one  hand  did  not  execute  them.  The  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere, 
the  Torso,  and  the  Laocoon,  were  sy^ematic  art;  but  the  The- 
seus and  Ilissus  stand  supreme,  as  having  their  source  in  nature; 
find  as  Raphael  was  benefited  by  them,  so  may  our  British  artists. 
-—Such  works  having  appeared  but  once  in  the  world,  he  could 
not  set  a  pecuniary  value  upon  them.  Whether,  in  studying 
them,  he  had  added  any  celebrity  to  the  productions  of  his  pencil, 
he  left  the  select  committee  to  determine,  on  viewing  his  two 
works  now  before  the  public,  ChrUt  in  the  Temple  and  Chriat  Re- 
jected.  The  Phygalian  marbles  and  Townley  collection  were 
mostly  systematic  art,  but  the  Elgin  marbles  were  much  to  be 
preferred  fgr  their  purity,  truth,  and  intellectual  power. 

Letter  from  the  Chevalier  Canova  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 

London,  Nov.  10,  1815. 

My  Lord, — Penriit  me  to  express  the  sense  of  the  great  gra* 
tifi cation  which  I  have  received  from  having  seen  in  London  the 
valuable  antique  marbles,  which  you  have  brought  hither  from 
Greece.  I  think  that  I  can  never  see  them  often  enough:  and 
although  my  stay  in  this  great  capital  must  be  extremely  short, 
I  dedicate  every  moment  that  I  can  s]>are  to  the  contemplation  of 
these  celebrated  i*emains  of  ancient  ai*t.  I  admire  in  them  the 
truth  of  nature  united  to  the  choice  of  the  finest  forms.  Every 
thing  here  breathes  life,  with  a  veracity,  with  an  exquisite  know- 
ledge of  art,  but  without  the  least  ostentation  or  parade  of  it, 
which  is  concealed  by  consummate  and  masterly  skill.  The  na- 
ked is  peifcct  flesh,  and  most  beautiful  in  its  kind. — I  think 
myself  happy  in  having  been  able  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  these 
distinguished  works;  and  I  should  feel  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  had 
come  to  London  only  to  view  them.  Upon  which  account  the 
admirers  of  art  and  the  artists  will  owe  to  your  lordship  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  having  brought  amongst  us  these  noble  and 
magnificent  pieces  of  sculpture;  and  for  vaj  own  part,  I  beg  leave 
to  return  you  my  own  most  cordial  acknowledgments;  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  8c c.  8cc.  &c. 

Canova.. 

State  of  Lear  vino  in  Modern  Europe:-— It  is  with  parti- 
cular pleasure  tliat  we  present  the  rea^Mvjy^ome  account  of 
the  institutions  recently  established  on.lne^^MHtot,  and  cs[)cci- 
ally  in  Germany,  for  the  improvement  of  the  natives  of  Greece^ 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend  Mr.  B^ttiger  of  Dres- 
den. 

To  raise  a  people,  so  distinguished  in  ancient  history  by  energy 
of  mind  and  splendid  achievements,  and  afterwards  so  humbled 
and  oppressed,  out  of  the  dust  and  obscurity  to  a  ceHpin  degr$;e 
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«  * 

of  dignity  and  respectabilitf ,  must  certainly  be  an  agrceidde  idea 
to  those  who  know  how  deejply  polishecl  Eiin^  is  imW^ieii  to 
this  nation.  A  sense  of  what  it  nas  been  is  not  extinguiihe4 j^sabng 
the  Greeks  themselves,  and  the  presentiment  of  ^n  unprot^ieittt 
In  their  condition  ^eems  to  be  founded  on  that  feeKng.  Such  k( 
least  are  the  notions  with  which  those  men  are  pro&undlv  iai^ 
pressed  who  have  arisen  as  the  leaders  and  instnactors  of  1fai% 
country,  and  are  endeavouring  to  diffuse  in  it  the  light  of  scien^e^^ 
Among  these  may  be  named  a  Capo  d'Istria,  Ignatius, Coray,  As^l' 
themos  Gazi,  Mestosidi,  and  Rhasis.  Under  the  influence  m 
such  characters,  a  society  was  formed  in  181:3  at  AthenSi  with  tfe 

title  of 'Ercpi^/tf  r»f  ^iA«/Mve-wv  or  ^lA^vo^  'Ertn^tim^  Society  qftkt 
FriendM  of  the  Mu9t»,  -  The  object  of  its  members  was  the  iiif» 
struction  and  polishing  of  their  countrymen;  and  as  the  lirat 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  a  school  was 
established  for  the  education  of  youth.  Their  views  speedily  ex«- 
tended,  and  they  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  another  in-. 
stitution  besides  the  school  at  Athens,  for  the  study  of  the  higto* 
branches  of  science.  To  this  seminary  they  gave  the  appellatioD 
of  OymnaHumy  and  chose  for  its  scite  a  spot  on  Mount  Pelion  in 
Thessaly,  which  the  ancient  history  of  Greece  represents  as  the 
abode  of  Chiron  and  his  pupil  Achilles.  In  the  following  year 
(1814)  when  many  distingui^ied  and  enUghtened  persons  were 
assembled  in  congress  at  Vienna,  the  Greeks,  members  of  the 
society  of  the  Friends  of  tlie  Muses,  residing  there,  availed  them* 
selves. of  the  opportunity  to  form  a  more  extensive  connection  in 
Europe,  and  to  obtain  a  more  active  co-operation  in  their  plans. 
Thus  a  society  was  formed  at  Vienna,  and  united  itself  with  that 
at  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  one  common  object«-«- 
the  civilization  of  Greece.  The  society  at  Vienna  chose  Ignatiui^ 
the  metropolitan,  for  its  president,  an^  appointed  a  committee,  al 
the  headed  which  is  M.  Alexander  Basil,  an  eminent  Greek  met^ 
chant,  to  superintend  its  financial  concerns.  As  their  means  in- 
crease, the  views  of  the  society  become  enlarged.  The  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  their  two  institutions  in  Greece  con- 
tinue to  be  tl^eir  primary  object.  Out  of  the  revenues  of  the  so* 
ciety,  teachers  are  paid,  sta€»i>upil&  as  distinguish  themselves  are 
rewarded,  and  books,  maps,  and  other  requisites,  are  purchased. 
Preparations  are  making  for  publishing  editions  of  the  cksa^c 
writers,  especially  of  tlie  ancient  Greeks,  for  the  use  of  youth. 
Hopeful  young  men  are  sej^t  the  expense  of  the  society  to  the 
German  universitieSjJfJi«pe||pqualify  themselves  to  be  the  futup^ 
instructors  osf  thein»6ative  country.  This  last  is  a  point  of  pecu- 
liar importance,  from  which  more,  perhaps,  may  be  expected  than 
from  any  other.  The  society  is  moreover  desirous  to  promote 
the  sciences,  and  has  therefore  eiven  directions  for  the  seeking 
and  collecting  of  antiquities,  and  for  inquiries  connected  with  na- 
tural history.  Some  of  the  members  at  Athens  are  likewise 
chargi^lp  accompany  travellers  who  visit  Attica,  and  to  facIUtat^ 
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the  object  of  their  tours. — In  the  winter  of  1 8 1 4,  professor  Frederic 
Thiersch,  director  of  the  Lyceum  of  Munich,  visited  Vienna  for 
the  puri>ose  of  collating  the  MSS.  of  the  Odyssey  and  Hesiod  in 
the  library  of  that  city;  and  as  he  speaks  and  writes  the  modern 
Greek  very  fluently,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks 
i^esident  there,  and  also  with  the  Russian  minister  count  Capo 
d'Istria,  which  led  to  the  idea  of  making  the  Bavarian  capital  thq 
seat  of  a  Greek  academy.     The  intention  of  educating  Greek 
youths  at  the  German  universities  has  already  been  mentioned;  a 
certain  preparation,  however,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  the 
first  place  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  understand  the  German 
language.     Professor  Thiersch,  therefore,  projected  a  prepara- 
tory seminaiy:  his  plan  was  warmly  seconded  by  M.  Schiichte- 
gpoll,  secretary  to  the  academy  of  Munich,  and  it  has  been  actu- 
ally founded  with  the  approbation  and  under  the  patronage  of  tiie 
king  and  his  ministers.     It  is  styled  T«  A.^;;»«i«i,  The  Mhcneum, 
Greek  boys  above  twelve  years  old  are  admitted  into  it,  provided 
they  can  read  and  write  their  native  language.     The  sum  of  100 
ducats  per  annum  is  charged  for  the  instruction,  board,  and  lodg- 
ing of  each,  exclusive  of  clothing  and  some  other  expenses.  They 
are  taught  German,  Latin,  and  ancient  Qreck;  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history.     Opportu- 
nities are  also  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  other  modem  lan- 
guages, as  English,  French,  and  Italian;  likewise  music  and  draw- 
ing.  From  the  Athenaeum  the  pupils  can  proceed  to  the  Lyceum, 
and  thence  with  advantage  to  any  university.     From  the  program 
circulated  by  professor  Thiersch  in  the  Gree^t  language,  and  also 
inserted  in  the  journal  for  classic  literature  published  by  him  in 
Latin  under  the  title  of  Acta  Philologorum  Monacenaium^  it  ap- 
pears, tliat  in  addition  to  philology,  the  pupils  at  the  Athenaeum 
of  Munich  will  go  through  a  complete  course  of  pol3rtechnic  stu- 
dies; that  they  will  receive  religious  instruction  from  a  Greek  ec- 
clesiastic; and  that  Munich  now  affords  an  excellent  school '  for 
every  art  and  science.   In  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Von  Utzschneider  and  Reichenbach  may  be  obtained  a  complete 
knowledge  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments  and 
technology.    Stunz  is  a  master  in  lithography,  or  the  art  of  print- 
ing drawings  and  writings  from  stone,  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection  in  the  Bavarian  capital.     Lectures  on  ar- 
chitecture and  painting  are  given  at  the  Academy  ofArts^  by  Lan- 
ger,  the  director.     Civil  engineerinowi  all  its  branches  is  taught 
by  the  celebrated  Wiebeking.     MHf  much,  then  may  here  be 
learhed  out  of  the  Athenaeum?— There  are  already  six  young 
Greeks  in  this  new  seminary,  which  for  the  present  derives  its 
^eans  of  instructk)n  from  the  Lyceum.     When  Thiersch  return- 
ed from  his  mission  to  Paris,  where  he  claimed  with  complete  suc- 
cess the  MSS.  and  works  of  art  taken  from  Bavaria  in  the  first 
i*evolutionary  wars,  and  whence  he  proceeded  in  the  autumn  of 
1815  to  London,  to  view  the  Elgin  and  Phygalian  mMrbles,  he 
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found  the  inaUtuUon  in  the  best  train.  It  is  hoped  Iht^  he  will 
soon  obtain  permission  from  tlw  king  of  .BaTBris  to  niat  Gteece, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  beneHcial  intercourae  with 
that  country. 

A  new  discovery  in  aerostatics  is  soon  likelf  to  be  exhibited  to 
tlie  public,  by  S.  J.  Pauiy,  civil  engineer;  and  D.  Egg,  1 3S,  Strand.  ' 
A  balloon,  which  they  have  for  some  time  been  preparing,  will 
be  capable  of  being  steered  at  pleasure,  similar  to  vessels  at  sea, 
in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction,  without  lonng  either  gas  or 
ballast.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  being  intended  to  act  upon  the 
air  in  the  ssinc  manner  as  a  fish  acts  on  the  water,  and  will  cury 
three  or  four  persons  with  safety.  Should  the  day  af  ascciiuon 
prove  calm,  they  purpose  to  shape  iheir  course  in  a  circular  di- 
rection round  London:  but,  if  the  wind  should  blow  hard,  they  in- 
tend to  steer  a  different  course;  but,  in  both  cases  to  retum.to  the 
place  of  ascension.  The  whole  of  tbe  apparatus  is  preparing  at 
Knightsbridge,  on  a  large  and  expensive  scqle. 

It  is  the  design  of  govemnient  to  render  the  recently  discovered 
demi-British  colony  in  Pitcaim's  Island,  the  descendants  of  tbe 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  every  possible  assistance.  They  will 
be  amply  supplied  with  implements  of  husbandry,  and  of  usefiil 
handicrafts,  and  with  all  those  utensils  of  European  manu&cture 
which  can  contribute  to  their  comfort  or  increase  their  happiness. 

It  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  matchleia 
trophy  of  art,  the  Cours  Historique  et  El^meotaire  de  Peinture, 
ou  Galerie  complete  du  Musee  Napol6«n,  is  finished,  1^  the  pub' 
lication  of  the  130th  number.  This  precious  and  elegant  coUec< 
tion  represents  730  pictures  and  statues,  which  give  it  a  great  su- 
periority over  the  Mutfe  Fran^aiiy  published  by  Robillsrd,  wluch 
contains  but  380.  Since  tbe  dispersion  of  the  celebrated  gallery 
of  the  museum  of  Paris,  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  will  eagerlf 
seek  for  a  collection  which  recals  to  their  minds  that  wonderful  uni- 
on of  the  chefs-d'o:uvre  of  Europe.  Complete  copies,  in  139 
numbers,  fine proob,  are  offered  in  London  for  £60. 

It  has  been  lately  remarked,  that  it  is  probable,  that  during  hea- 
vy gales,  the  violent  shocks  sustained  by  the  ship  from  the  waves 
may  momentarily  check  the  regular  passage  of  the  sand,  through 
the  small  opening  of  the  glass.  This  eventually  may  cause  an 
error  in  tbe  ship's  reckon)M|,  which  might  be  rectified  by  simply 
suspending  the  glass;  as  a  compass,  so  as  uniformly  to  maintBiR 
its  perpendicular  portion.     , 

Mr.  Ludwig,  a  stirgetHtot  Nanfiug,  has  cured  by  vacdiiuion  a 
chronic  inflamroatiwi  of  the  eyeot  tint  hod  lasted  many  years. 

A  mode  superior  to  that  hitherto  \a  use,  has  been  invented  at 
Paris  fbr  nftking  gnnpowd^.    It  b  nuurafitctured  mora  rmiridly 
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than  the  former;  the  grains  are  spherical,  of  the  size  of  swan-shot^ 
well  glazed  and  composed  of  concentric  coats. 

To  contrive  a  cypher  which  shall  ht  at  once  secure  from  de- 
fection, and  easy  in  its  application,  has  been  considered  a  problem 
of  some  difficulty;  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Rces,  has  been  decypher- 
ed  by  Mr.  Gage.  Another  cypher  contrived  with  great  ingenui- 
ty, was  proposed  by  professor  Herman,  about  the  year  1750.  It 
was  offered  with  great  confidence  as  a  challenge  for  the  learned  of 
Europe.  It  was  however  decyphered  by  Mr.  Beguelin,  and  was 
published  in  the  transactibns  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Ber« 
fin.  A  new  cypher  has  been  proposed  in  which  each  character 
represents  a  letter;  so  that  the  number  of  characters  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  letters. 

M.  Leoni,  of  Milan,  has  translated  several  tragedies  of  Shaks- 
peare.  This  is  the  first  attempt  in  Italy  to  clothe  the  works  of 
that  admirable  dramatic  genius  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
in  which  many  of  his  scenes  are  laid. 

A  new  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Homer  is  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  learned  world,  by  the  celebrated  Ambrosian  Librari- 
an of  Milan.  It  will  contain  all  the  fragments  and  new  readingi> 
which  have  recently  been  discovered. 

Dr.  Busby  is  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  prove,  that  Junius 
is  no  other  than  De  Lolme,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  work  on 
the  English  constitution. 

'A  curious  phenomenon  has  boen  lately  observed  in  Switzer- 
land, about  nine  miles  distant  from  Lausanne.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  snow  was  covered  with  a  species  of  caterpillar  different 
from  any  which  are  usually  observed  in  that  countiy.  These  ani- 
mals appear  dead;  but  when  brought  near  a  fire  they  soon  recover 
animation. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  about  to  publish  a  Treatise  on  the  Coal  Mines 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  containing  accounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent fatal  explosions  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  means  proposed  for  their  remedy;  illustrated 
by  plates  of  safety-lamps.  Sec. 

Dr.  John  Clarke,  of  Cambridge,  is  about  to  publish  by  sub- 
scription two  sets  of  Songs,  Duets,  or  Glees,  with  original  poetry, 
written  expressly  for  the  work  by  Ma»rs,  Joanna  BaUlie,  Walter 
Scott,  William  Smyth,  James  Hogg,  John  Stewart,  esqrs.  and 
Lord  Byron. 
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A  Repository  of  the  Lives  and  Portraits  if  Distingimhea 
Americans.  Vol.  1.  Parti.  4to.  pp.106.  Joseph  Dela> 
plaine,  Philadelphiai    ]816i 

The  Repoutot7  labours  under  the  common  dis&dvahtage  of  alt 
works  that  have  been  too  often  and  too  ostentatiouil^  announced^ 
Performance,  in  such  cases,  is  almost  always  a  promUe-breaken 
and  although  we  are  not  inclmed  to  think  disparagingly  of  the  book 
now  before  uS)  we  must  }'et  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  not  exactly 
the  production  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  There  is  s  great  deal 
of  labour  about  it,  we  admit;  arid  the  typography,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  engravings,  are  highly  creditable  to  their  respective  au- 
thors: bui  we  are  afraid  that  too  much  has  been  done  here  to  the 
neglect  of  another  depahment,— that  more  regard  has  been  paid 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  engravci'  than  to  those  of  the  biogra- 
pher. The  poor  Greeksi  it  is  tmc,  ( Prcf.  p.  2.)  were  not  capable 
of  '  subjoining  a  portraiture  of  the  body  to  a  delineation  of  the 
mind:'  yet  we  question  whether  Mr.  Uelaplaine  and  his  biogra- 
pher, and  his  engraver  together)  have  composed  so  valuable  a 
Work  as  might  have  been  produced  by  a  Plutarch  alone.  Never- 
theless there  is  merit  enough  of  one  kind  and  another  about  the 
Repository  to  claim  the  patronage,  not  only  of  those  persons,  and 
the  relations  of  those  persons,  who  are  either  assured,  or  are  vel'y 

vol.  Tin.  3.1 
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sanguine  in  hoping)  that  their  own  biographies  will  occupy  a  place 
in  its  apartments;  but  of  those  also,  who,  although  too  humble  for 
expectations  of  such  exalted  fortune,  yet  fed  sufficiently  interest- 
ed in  the  promotion  of  Anierican  literature  to  intur  the  necessary 
expense  of  so  voluminous  a  work.  The  elegant  engraYings  which 
Mr.  Delaplaine  has  been  at  the  expense  of  procuring,  indepcn* 
dently  of  all  biographical  merit,  would  almost  insure  the  surviTat 
of  his  book  beyond  the  present  times;  nor  ought  we  perhaps  to  be 
too  hasty  in  disputing  the  assertions  of  the  confident  author  of  his 
<  Lives,'  who  tells  us  positively, '  that  the  text  «Aa// commemorate 
to  posterity  what,  at  a  former  period,  the  leading  men  of  America 
thought  and  performed.* 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  any  discussion  concerning  the  gene- 
ral abstract  utility  of  biographical  composition:  but  with  particular 
reference  to  the  work  before  us,  we  may  be  pemutted  perhaps  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  legitimate  dis* 
Unction  between  the  life  of  a  smgle  individual  and  the  history  of  a 
whole  nation.  Every  people  is  considered  as  a  moral  Wing^  in 
which  all  the  attributes  of  the  human  species  are  associated  ac* 
cording  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  proportion;  and  in  which  the  pecu- 
liarity of  individual  features  is  lost  in  the  general  outline  of  nation- 
al physiognomy.  Every  people,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  marks 
of  character  which  distinguish  it  from  all  its  neighbours;  iiS  just 
the  same  manner  that  one  individual  differs  from  all  tiie  rest  of 
his  species.  Agtdn,  in  the  subordinate  diviriomi  of  the  subject, 
each  single  person  of  a  whole  people,  while  he  has  the  general 
features  of  the  nation,  is  yet  characteristically  different  from  any 
other  of  his  compeers;  in  like  manner  as  all  the  crystals  of  the 
same  mineral  are  contained  in  an  equal  number  of  geometrical 
planes;  though  each  single  crystal  (MMtsesses  an  individuality  of 
configuration  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  one  cS  its  fellows. 
Now  the  only  dislmction  which  is  marked  and  palpable  between 
history  and  biography,  consists,  we  apprehend,  in  this,  that  the 
ifofmer  is  conversant  with  individuals  merely  b  their  public  capa- 
cities; m  their  dealings  with  their  fellow  citisens,  or  with  foreign* 
ers;  where  notlung  is  re<}uisite  or  expected,  but  a  common  pro- 
portion of  human  i^ualides,  tinctured  perhaps  wkb  a  ttttle  admix- 
ture of  national  characten  while  the  tatteri  oa  the  other  handf 
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pursues  the  saHie  individuals  from  the  public  office  to  Uie  pri?tfft 
station — tiratches  them  in  their  dealings  with  themseWc^  uai  cxk 
tell  you  whether  th^y  play  with  pebbles  on  the  beach,  or  wheihet 
they  are  subject  to  intermittent  fits  of  tardy  Mid  rapid  perambuki* 
tion.  Mineralogical  hiatory  would  tell  us  that  every  crystal  of  tile 
same  species  possessed  an  equal  number  of  sides:  mineralogioii 
biograflApj  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  would  take  up  a  amf^ 
crystal  and  show  us  how  the  peculiar  relative  position  of  thog6 
sides  was  calculated  to  reflect  the  light  with  the  ndnutes^  shaded 
of  difference  from  the  reflections  of  all  the  others. 

Iris  the  common  office  of  history  and  biography  to  detuil  the 
transactions  of  a  person's  public  life:  it  is  the  peculiar  function  of 
the  latter  to  tell  how  a  person  comports  himself  with  his  friends 
in  the  private  circle,  and  with  his  family  by  the  fire-side.     The 
same  observation  extends  also  to  professional  life.   An  account  of 
one  man's  success  in  the  practice  of  physic,  and  of  another  id 
pleading  at  the  bar,  will  by  no  means  answer  the  chief  end  of  bi6* 
gtaphical  narrative.    To  say  that  this  or  that  navigator  was  boldei^ 
and  more  adventurous  than  another-^that  this  or  that  physiciaif, 
this  or  that  lawyer,  this  or  that  statesman,  was  more  skilful,  more 
active,  more  learned,  more  experienced  than  another,  is  merely 
equivalent  to  saying,  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  that  thift 
or  that  crystal,  this  or  that  triangle,  is  greater  than  another.    Wef 
have  merely  the  character  of  the  person  in  relation  to  that  of  his 
fellow-beings:  whereas  we  want  to  see  the  individual  at  one  time 
compared  with  the  same  individual  at  anotherf— to  see  whether  he 
is  always  identical,  or  is  not  occasionally— /m/kar  •i^i^unequal  to 
himself. 

Nor  do  these  remarks  relate  to  a  mere  afteeulative  distinction 
between  the  two  departments  of  historical  literature.  We  are  not 
interested  to  know,  for  instance,  that  a  particular  individual  is  re« 
gulated  in  his  deportment  by  views  of  private  interest;  for  this  is  a 
characteristic  of  which  every  man  has  the  exemplar  in  his  owtf 
bosom:  nor  do  we  much  care  to  be  told  how  desperately  brave  aa 
individual  may  be;  for  he  can^at  the  most,  only  possess  an  extraor- 
dkoupf  share  of  an  attribute  which  is  found,  to  a  certain  extent,  not 
odly  in  all  human  beings,  but  in  beings  of  every  other  description* 
Yet  these  are  more  properly  the  snbjectn  of  historical  remark; 
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If  hile  it  is  the  signal  charm  of  biography,  not  cmly  to  enumerate 
those  qualities  which  are  coniinon  to  the  species,  and  which  we 
can  always  observe  without  going  from  home;  but.  to  exhibit  them 
in  new  lights  an4  under  new  combinations,  as  they  exist  in  jdifferi 
ent  individuals;  whose  characters  it  is  her  particular  office  todis^ 
sect  and  expose.  Even  in  historical  composition,  properly  so 
called,  we  are  always  more  delighted  with  delineations  of  indivir 
dual  character,  than  with  the  details  of  international  transactions; 
fmd  the  body  of  biographical  notes  which  brings  up  the  reair  of 
Hume,  as  well  a^  the  train  of  marginal  anecdote  and  criticisn^ 
which  accompanies  the  march  of  Gibbon,  ure  much  the  inost  amu« 
Bing,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  volume,  by  no  mean^  the  leas^ 
instructive,  parts  of  their  respective  histories. 
.  Now  this  great  object  is  not  accomplished  by  attempting  the 
transcription  of  an  individual's  character  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
biographer  himself:— ^above  all,  in  the  ordinary  phraseology  of 
biographers,  whe^e  we  are  so  often  told  that  the  per^o  under  con- 
sideration was  this  thing  without  being  that  thing-^had  one  quality 
without  another  quality;*  all  of  which  brings  us  to  abput  as  in- 
structive a  result  as  to  put  a  one  pound  weight  into  one  scale  of  a 
balance,  and  a  one  pound  weight  into  the  other.  To  produce  an 
^quippnderance,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  chip  off  a  great  many 
little  prominences  pf  individuality;  and  we  tiave  pothingi  at  last, 
but  a  shapeless,  mutilated  renmant  of  the  phara^ter  which  he  is 
endeavouring  to  exhibit:  or  what  is  quite  as  frequently  the  casC| 
he  finds  himself  necessitated  to  interject  a  great  many  circum-r 
ptances  whiph  are  altogether  extraneous  to  the  person  whom  he 
is  describing,  and  which  are  nierely  intended  as  a  lund  of  biogra** 

«  » 

phical  make-weight. 

For  a|l  the  purposes  of  mere  history,  the  Siummary  descriptions 
here  alluded  to,  are  abundantly  sufficient;  for  since  (his  depart- 
ment of  narrative  coQiposition  is  only  concerned  with  individuals 
as  instruments  of  public  service,  where  the  liule.  parts  and  peculia- 
rities of  character  have  po  opportunity  of  exhibition-r-it  is  enough 

^  The  following  it  V7  no  meant  the  mott  vleioot  tpteimen  of  tha  ftffeeted 
emoiiinitj  to  whioh  we  are  here  alluding:  *  Waahingtoo  had  religioii  without 
antterity,  dignity  withoat  pride,  raodetty  without  diflSdeoeei  eoun^  without 
n)ib;iett,  poUtcnesa  without  affeetationy  aflhhility  withoat  familiarity/  kc.  p.  91. 
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that  they  &re  delineated  with  the  brevity  of  general  and  coi^kpre*. 
Jienuve  terms.  In  biography  we  look  for  something  more:-~vr9 
look,  in  short,  for  the  character  of  the  man  as  it  is  exhibited  under 
his  own  hand  and  seal — in  bis  private  conversation — in  his  wise  or 
witty  sayings— in  his  familiar  epistolary  correspondence — in  hii 
accidental  rencontres  with  rather  inconvenient  trifiea,  a  kind  of 
mishaps  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  anecdote*.  It  is  in 
these  insignificant  affaips  that  a  man  drops  the  artificial  gravity  of 
a  public  character;  and  forgets  the  impropriety  of  showing  himself 
in  the  nakedness  of  natural  disposition:  it  is  in  these,  therefore) 
that  biography  finds  her  appropnate  occupation;  and  very  frci 
quently,  one  brief  anecdote,  or  one  short  observation,  will  place  i^ 
person  full  before  our  eyes;  just  as  the  summit  of  a  pyramidal 
solid  will  give  us  an  idea  of  its  configuration  quite  down  to  the 
base;  or  as  the  exhibition  of  a  short  arc  will  enable  us  to  ascertaiq 
the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle. 

To  those  persons  who  have  perused  the  Repository,  we  nee4 
not  observe  how  near  we  are  now  approaching  to  the  articles 
which  it  contains.  In  vain  will  you  scan  its  pages  for  anecdotes 
or  sayings,  or  familiar  letters.  You  will  see  the  general  arclu- 
tectural  outlines  of  character  delineated  with  sufficient  exactitude; 
but  you  will  seek  in  vain  for  those  little  loop-holes  through  which 
you  might  view  the  furniture  and  argaiuzation  of  the  inner  man. 
Of  Columbus  and  Americus  we  did  not  expect  the  author  to  give 
us  much  personal  narrative  of  the  strict  biographical  kind;  because 
as  they  were  not  *  nisTiHouisHED  Aukbioans,'  the  immediate 
theatre  of  their  lives  is  too  remote  for  the  acquisition  of  all  Ih? 
little  circumstances  which  home  and  home  only,  can  afford.  But 
the  biographer  has  treated  them  exactly  as  he  has  treated  all  th^ 
others.  As  we  are  only  peimitted  to  see  Columbus  in  his  ship  of 
discovery,  intrepidly  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  boisterous 
9cean,  and  of  liis  no  less  boisterous  comrades— so  we  seldom  have 
a  view  of  Dr.  Rush,  except  in  the  hospital  of  the  sick,  assiduously 
administering  physic  to  his  patients,  aometimes  with  little  mercy, 
and  sometimes  with  little  necessity:  and  hardly  in  a  single  itisiance 
are  Ames,  Hamilton,  ant)  Washington  suffered  to  be  seen,  except 
in  their  public  cfljcial  capacities. 
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It  is  a  very  general  prejudice  that  persona  of  the  latter  deacrip* 
tion  have  no  private  character  at  all— that  thejr  possess  a  kind  of 
godlike  port  of  mind  (<  oUitudo  animi*)  which  never  8to«^  to 
the  level  of  vulgar  humanity.    It  i^  almost  inconceivable  thai 
Washington^  for  instance,  should  ever  have  relaxed  the  tendoii 
of  his  muscles  into  any  thing  like  a  common  laugh)  indeed  w« 
have  often  heard  it  asserted  that  he  neyer  nniied  but  once  jn  bia 
life;  and  that  even  then  the  beholden  thought  the  event  quite  ai 
prodigious  as  the  superstitious  Romans  considered  the  celebrated 
laughter  of  the  Etrurian  ox*    Now  we  are  greatly  sceptical  oil 
this  point;  and  we  are  very  sure  that  the  common  notion  we  aUudg 
to  is  derived  from  fallacious  views  of  human  nature.  Queen  £lisa«» 
beth  had  as  much  moral  sublimity  of  character*  as  almost  a&y 
person  of  whom  we  have  account:  yet  Elizabeth  waa  a  woman 
she  scolded  at  her  parliaments;  she  boxed  the  ears  of  her  miois* 
ters;  and  she  exhibited  all  the  personal  vanity  and  £rivoloua  coi^* 
quetry  which  distinguish  the  most  giddy  of  her  sex.    If  ever  any 
tiling  idolatrous  enters  into  our  conceptions,  it  is  when  we  con* 
template  the  character  of  Washington:  yet  we  are  irfeverent 
enough  to  believe  that  even  Washington  was  a  man  like  ourselves) 
and  that  had  any  pains  been  taken  to  watch  or  to  remark  hb  coa* 
duct  on  Mount  Vernon,  we  could  now  be  told  that  he  did  Httle 
things  just  as  little  men  do.  The  same  renutfk  is  equally  aj^cable 
to  Ames  and  Hamilton;— >and  ci  all  the  three  we  know  theroare 
now  extant  a  sufficient  number  of  characteristic  anecdotea  and  fit* 
miliar  letters  to  give  us  a  pretty  thorough  investigatioo  of  their 
private  characters.    This  object  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  accon* 
plishing  by  a  translation  <^the  letter  or  anecdote  in  the  Uographer'a 
own  language,«*-'an  expedient  irhich  ia  often  adopted,  and  which 
regularly  dissipates  all  that  <»rigkialityw.-that  nalfvet^— which  eve* 
ry  man  stamps  upon  his  own  expression  of  hie  own  ideas.    We 
have  hearda  great  deal  sidd  about  imitating  the  styles  of  different 

*  '*  All  the  potentates  of  Europe  regsrded  thU  cntcrpriie  (Philip'e  iatea. 
tkm  to  Mibdao  Eagfamd  \j  hb  Imineibk  Armada)  m  fbe  oritieal  efent  vbieh 
wMtodeeklefbrevertheliiiltof  their  relig^l.aad  tlMMgliiiiiabl^  lyrmooof 
Oieir  (BitaiMe»  to  join  their  fereo  to  that  of  EHsabetb,  they  kept  tf^ireyet  fixed 
OB  lier  eondoet  andfiBrtaae*  and  beheld  with  aaxiety»  mixed  with  adadratioiiy  tllo 
Intrepid  eonntenanee  with  whick  abe  eaeoiiatefed  that  dreadftd  teapeia  whieh 
wu  erery  moment  sdvaaei^  towarda  ber^—JKiMe. 
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authors;  and  mo&t  people  are  prone  to  imagine  that  style  relates 
merely  to  the  choice  and  structure  of  words^— whereas  the  truth, 
is,  we  apprehend,  that  the  proper  definition  of  this  term  excludes 
in  a  great  measure,  the  consideration  of  language,  and  relates  al* 
most  entirely  to  the  turn  of  the  thoughts.  Every  person  haa  h& 
own  peculiap  way  of  thinking— >his  own  peculiar  mode  of  admit- 
ti))g  and  of  combining  ideas  in  the  mind,— and,  as  language  is  mere^ 
ly  the  outward  expression  of  these  interior  combinatums,  we  see 
how  dissimilarly  they  are  formed  in  different  minds  by  the  varioui 
manners  in  which  different  individuals  contrive  to  bring  out  the 
same  Ideas.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  just  nodoii  of  a 
person's  turn  of  mind  by  attempting  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
our  own  phraseology:  and  unless  the  biographer  before  us  can 
prove  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  sages  he  Commemorates  have  ab- 
solutely trantmigrated  into  his  own  body,  we  will  not  believe  that 
he  has  given  us  an  adequate  idea  of  their  respective  characters. 

But  besides  the  misdemeanor  of  substituting  his  own  language 
ft)r  the  autog^phies  of  those  whom  he  is  describings— the  writer 
is  chargeable  with  another  sin  of  omission,  in  not  proceeding  far 
enough,  in  his  own  way,  to  subserve  the  beneficial  purposes  of  bi- 
ography. The  practical  utility  of  knowing  how  our  predecessors 
lived  and  died,  consists  exclusively  in  the  good  effects  of  example 
upon  the  mind  and  habits  of  the  reader.  Now  for  this  purpose  it 
is  not  sufiicient  to  be  told  that  an  individual  was  addicted  to  a  par^ 
ticular  salutary  habit:  we  want  to  know  the  manner,  the  time,  the 
place— in  short,  we  want  to  know  all  about  it.  '  When  our  biogra^- 
pher  tells  us,  for  example,  that  Dr.  Rush  beg^  very  early  to  hoard 
up  facts  and  thoughts  in  a  common-place  book,  we  derive  no  ap- 
plicable benefit  from  the  information;  because  such  is  our  prone- 
ness  to  imitation  and  to  indolence,  that  we  had  rather  be  without 
a  book  of  this  description  than  to  think  of  forming  it  upon  our 
•wn  original  plan.  And  besides  this,  a  person  who  has  been  ha- 
bitually employed  in  doing  every  day  a  particular  act,  will  be  able, 
in  the  course  of  a  tolerably  long  life,  to  discover  and  to  remove  all 
its  little  attendant  and  circunistantial  difiiculties;  so  that  at  last  he 
ean  instruct  us  by  his  own  experience  how  the  operatimi  may  be 
performed  in  the  easieat  and  shortest  manner.  Locke,  for  instance, 
has  given  us  a  common-place  book,  which  was  the  result  of  hia 
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own  practice;  and  which  we  know  could  not  be  so  systemati^iilff 
arranged  except  by  the  successive  improyements  of  a  whole  hU* 
In  like  manner,  we  have  little  doubt,  tliat  the  experience  of  Dri 
Rush  enabled  him  to  discover  a  great  many  impediments,  and  10 
invent  a  great  many  facilities  in  the 'way  of  keeping  such  a  diarys 
and  even  if  he  could  not  have  ^hown  us  a  plan  of  a  perfect  com^ 
mon-place  book^  he  might,  at  all  events,  have  afforded  some  useful 
hints  upon  a  subject,  of  which  all  speculatively  acknowledge,  but 
few  practically  demonstrate^  the  importance. 

This  fault  of  not  being  sufficiently  circumstantial  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  is  predominant  in  the  Repository:— and  indeed  there 
is  in  the  whole  composition  a  deficiency  of  weight  and  force  which 
prevents  any  thing  useful  from  being  driven  into  the  mind  and  re** 
tained  in  the  memory.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  peculiari*^ 
ty  in  some  measure  to  an  over-refinement  in  the  use  of  language: 
and  to  think  that  the  author  has  either  wasted  his  materials  by 
casting  them  over  too  often,  or  has  worn  away  the  subatance  by  en- 
deavouring to  polish  the  surface. 

But  he  has  himself  found  it  necessary  to  account  in  part  for 
the  deficiencies  of  which  we  complain.  He  ^  regrets  that  a  multi^ 
plicity  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control  have  prevented  him 
from  paying  to  the  composition  of  the  work  that  strict  attention 
which  tlie  subjects  of  it  required/  NoW  this  would  have  been  a 
good  apology  for  delaying  the  publication  oftht  Repository,-*— but 
it  is  not  an  admissible  excuse  for  publishing  it  impeifsct.  The 
work  has  been  a  l6ng  time  in  production;  and,  as  it  is  one  of  no 
less  than  national  pretension,  it  never  should  have  been  iatned 
while  there  was  any  necessity  for  excuses.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
deficiency  in  the  requisite  <  attention'  that  we  see  facts  sometimes 
misrepresented,  sometimes  stated  with  diffidencei  and  sometimes 
not  stated  ait  all.  Thus  we  are  told  on  page  eevenf  that  Columbus 
*  despatched  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England^  to  solicit  the 
patronage  of  Henry  VII,  for  his  projected  voyage  of  discovery^-^ 
but  that  the  English  monarch  p6ssessing  a  character  phlegmatic 
and  cautious,  rather  than  enterprising  and  vigorous,  declined  im^ 
mediately  all  concern  in  an  adventure,  which,  however  magnifi- 
cent and  inviting  in  the  view  of  others,  appeared  to  htm  ehimeri- 
cal  and  wild—* the  project  of  a  visionary  rather  then  of  ^a  elevated 
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ttid  we!l-lii4aiiced  mind/  Tids  is  a  fact,  to  be  sure,  of  Do  peat 
importaoce;  bot  it  is  iiotoriMis  that  Hemj  VII  was  veiy  much 
pUased  with  the  undertaking  of  Coiiimbus;  that  his  hesitancy,  if 
he  showed  ahy,  in  affording  him  patronage,  was  on  accomit  of 
voikie  aTaricious  motive;  and  that,  resolf  ed  not  to  be  disappoint- 
ed in  what  he  thought  would  be  so  lucrative  a  project,  he  subse- 
quently despatched  Sebastian  Cabot  on  a  umiiar  adventure,  and 
built  for  the  voyage  the  first  ship  in  the  English  navy,  fantastically 
denonunated  ^  The  Great  Harry/  In  page  9,  we  are  informed 
thst,  when  the  crew  of  Columbus  was  terrified  at  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  ^  that  great  commander,  with  a  quickness 
and  sagacity  peculiarly  his  own,  affected  to  have  discovered  the 
cause  of  this  appearance,  which  he  gravely  disclosed  somewhat 
to  the  satisfaction  and  relief  of  his  affrighted  mariners,  although 
very  little  to  the  solace  of  his  own  feelings,  and  not  at  all  to  the' 
satisfaction  of  his  own  mind.'  Now  to  a  person  who  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  that  Columbus  <  gravely*  prevaricated  with 
his  crew  by  telling  them  how,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
needle  was  accustomed  to  revolve  about  the  magnetic  pole,  tho 
sentence  we  have  transcribed  would  convey  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation whatsoever.  It  just  lifts  one  into  expectation,  to  let  him 
fall  again  into  disappointment.  The  greatest  diffidence  which  our 
biog^pher  displays  is  in  his  discussion  respecting  the  pretensions 
of  Americus  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent  which  bears  his 
name.  He  seldom  ventures  to  be  certain;  but  is  continually  esca- 
ping the  responsibility  of  direct  asseveration,  through  the  qualify- 
ing phrases  of  ^  he  appears  to  have  done,*  ^  it  is  understood  to  have 
been,'  *•  he  is  not  considered  as  having'  done  so  and  so.  Another 
instance  of  censurable  omission,  we  recollect,  is  in  the  life  of 
Ames;  where  the  biographer  is  detailing  the  authors  of  whom  he 
was  particularly  fond.  <  Virgil  among  the  ancient,  and  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  among  the  modem  poets,'  says  he,  <  appear  to  have 
been  his  favourites.'  Now  these  authbra  are  <  favourites'  with  all 
men  of  any  taste:  the  bible  is  the  favourite  of  few;  yet  it  was  the 
*  favourite'  of  Ames;  and  indeed,  almost  all  l^is  speeches  appear 
to  be  a  mere  cento  of  passages  taken  from  the  Holy  Writ. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  same  want  of  attention,  or  to  some 
defect  more  radicul)  we  know  not;  but  we  have  found  a  great  many 

VOL.  VIII,  26  • 
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Other  offences  in  the  book  before  us  which  we  hope  Will  Oot  M 
continued  in  the  subsequent  yolumes.  Nothing,  for  example,  c^il 
betray  more  carelessness,  or  greater  indiscrimination,  (we  hardly 
know  which,)  than  the  comparison,  in  frnj^e  1 0,  between  Ihe  re<» 
spective  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Franklin:  *  The  only  pa- 
rallel which  we  now  recollect  (says  our  biographer,  and  recoUee^ 
tio?i  implies  no  carelessness)  is  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of 
electricity  and  lightning,  by  our  illustrious  countryman,  the  late 
Dr.  Franklin.'  Now  these  two  events  cannot  be  brought  into 
parallelism,  neither  in  the  difRculty  of  the  means,  nor  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  results.  Every  school-boy  can  fly  a  kite:  it  was 
almost  beyond  the  presumption  of  man  to  think  of  venturing  upon 
the  trackless  waters  in  quest  of  some  possible  new  world:  and  cep» 
tainly  the  erection  of  a  lightning-rod  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
discovery  of  a  continent.  To  the  same  inattention  must  be  attri- 
buted the  facility  with  which  the  author  admits  the  story  that 
there  were  100,000  warriors  in  Hispaniola  upon  its  first  discovery; 
and  that  this  incredible  force  was  as  incredibly  dispersed  by  Co- 
lumbus with  '  two  hundred  men,  twenty  horse,  and  twenty  wolf- 
dogs,'  a  kind  of  soldiers  which  the  navigator  may  have  employed; 
but  which  are  certainly  a  novel  corps  for  a  civilized  battalia.  We 
had  noted  many  other  instances  in  which  the  author  has  made 
some  very  loose  observations;  but  we  have  now  lost  the  places,  and 
wc  liQpc  that  a  writer,  who,  through  the  whole  volume,  appears  ta 
be  so  anxious  to  merit  approbation,  will  be  wise  enough  to  profit 
by  a  mere  cursory  hint. 

We  cannot  omit  to  remark  one  or  two  examples  of  delinquency 
which  arc  attributable,  not  so  much  to  a  lack  of  attention,  as  to  a 
forgetfulness  of  what  sltould  on  all  occasions  be  the  duty  of  a  bio- 
grapher; a  strict  and  scrupulous  impartiality  towards  the  subjects 
of  his  delineation;  neither  to  be  too  much  dazzled  by  their  excel-' 
lences)  nor  too  little  affected  by  their  demerits.  Throughout  the 
volume  the  author  has  carried  quite  too  far  the  principle  of  speak« 
ing  nothing  except  good  of  the  dead;  but  it  is  in  the  last  article 
where  his  exaggeration  rises  the  highest.  We  are  certainly  dis- 
posed to  look  with  a  complacent  eye  upon  every  thing  which  is 
calculated  to  exalt  the  character  of  Washington;  and,  though  our 
praise  is  due  to  the  author  for  liis  sincere  good  will  in  pronoun** 
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ebig  so  pompous  a  eulogy,  we  think  at  the  same  time  he  has  no| 
taken  the  most  effectual  waj  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  A 
temperate  detail  of  facts  woald-  have  much  better  answered  the 
end  of  legitimate  etriogium;  and  when  the  author  employs  the 
superlatiye  -degree  of  comparison  upon  all  occasions,  whether 
trivial  or  important,  he  certainly  should  have  known  that  his 
prsdse,  like  every  thing  else,  grows  cheap  by  becoming  pvofusc 
It  must  frequently  happen,  likewise,  that  in  a  variety  of  fortune, 
as  well  adverse  as  successful,  the  resolution  of  never  finding  a 
certain  individual  in  the  wrong,  must  first  or  last  rob  some  other 
of  his  appropriak  praise.  Thus  we  are  told  (page  67)  that  lA 
superinten^g  the  evacuation  of  Long-island,  WashinglOD^  effoct* 
«d  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  that  is  any  where  recorded  in 
military  annal^^  and  yet  the  biographer  immediately  subjoins  that 
he  was  favoured  by  <  an  unusQally  dark  night,  a  fsdr  wind,  and  an 
impenetrable  fog  in  tke  morning.'  Now  if  all  this  be  true,  then 
Paris  <  effected  a  most  masterly  retreat,  when  Venus  enveloped 
him  in  r  cloud  and  snatched  him  from  the  spear  and  from  th^ 
eyes  of  the  confounded  Menelaus.  What  makes  this  accottot 
seem  the  more  offensive  is,  that  but  a  page  or  two  afterwards, 
where  Washington  is  unsuccessful  under  the  concurrence  of  the 
same  circumstances,  he  himself  is  excused  and  the  fog  has  to 
bear  all  the  blame.  <  But  from  the  fogginess  of  the  morning 
which  prevented  the  several  parties  of  the  assailaols  fron  actiag 
hi  concert,  and  the  occurrence  of  accidents  from  ether  causes 
that  could  not  be  foreseen,  the  enterprise  failed/  (p.  93.)  Let 
us  not  be  understood  as  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  skill  and 
courage  of  Washington  in  either  of  these  instances:  aU  we  aim  at 
is,  to  assign  to  each  co-operative  cause  its  appropriate  share  <^ 
effect*,  and  to  discredit  thact  species  of  inconsistent  eulogy  which 
attributes  every  success  to  the  conduet  of  individuate,  and  every 
failure  to  the  occurrence  of  accidents. 

A  fault  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  been  cxponng^is 
the  frequency  with  which  the  writer  alludes  to  the  direct  interpo- 
sition of  heaven,  in  the  moving  incidents  which  he  relates.  We 
may  remark  that  to  specify  {kuticular  examples^  interference 
seems  to  be  quesdoung  the  general  superistcndance  of  the  Sa- 
prenw  Being  in  the  tnmnctions  of  the  world.    We  confiesiu  ^ 
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the  samo  timf » th«t  when  danger  has  been  avoided  hy  um^  meattt 
which  aeem  little  short  of  miraculous^  and  which  therefore  caapot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  course  of  erentSi  it  is  the  imsI 
natural  to  suppose  the  immediate  agency  d  Divine  Providenoe; 
but  to  miracttUae  occurrences  which  are  in  the  usual. order  of 
things^  and  whkh  can  be  explained  upon  known  aad  iamiliar  prin* 
eiples,.  is  Utile  better  than  to  trifle  with  heaveni  and  to  abuse  o«f 
own  understandinga.  It  is  a  fault  among  too  many  biographical 
writers;  and,  in  the  life  of  Washington  particularly,  is  a  frequent 
siibjeei  of  campiaint  against  the  author  under  review.  Tht  las( 
paragraph  of  that  article  is  all  but  idblatrous.  The  aocie^ta»  wi||i 
all  their  auperstitions  apdtheoseai  were  never  so  e^ctravagant  as  tq 
think- tisat  the  countenance  of  a  departed  patriot  was  incapable  qf 
being  imitated  fay  the  chisel  or  the  pencil;  but,  on  the  contmry^ 
had  a  profusioQ  of  copies,  from  both  these  implements  of  art,  Vi| 
order  to  keep  as  near  them  as  possible  the  looks  of  thoso  wbw^ 
they  exalted  into  demi^goda.  Not  a  single  Greek  wmiid  ^rp 
heen  guilty  of  such  hyperbolical  eulogium  as  is  coBlatnecl  in  th^ 
following  sentences:  ^  The  pendi  and  the  cUsel  bav.e  vied  in  a 
laudable  attempt  to  perpetuate  his  likeness.  But  the  project  has 
iaoled.  AHhongh  a  distinguished  statuary,  and  the  ablest  povtraUr 
painter  of  the  age  have  patiently  exerebed  their  genius  ki  the  trial, 
Washington  has  never  been  corrrctr)r  delineated.  His  lihenesa  was 
concentered  in  hunself  «liDtie>  atid  those  who  have  Mver  beheld  it 
thsere,,  will  search  for  it  in  vain  on  canvass  or  in  marble.  IHa  was, 
in  the  tnie  sen$o  of  tho  word,  an  origina],  but  ao  correct  model 
for  imitation.  He  never  himself  copied  any  one;  nor  has  any 
artist  beet  able  to  copy  him.'  (p.  106.  Except  the  lust  sentence, 
the  whole  of  this  is  orfgintiL) 

We  have  but  one  more  remark  to  make  upon  the  genoial 
merits  of  tho  book  before  us.  We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  arrangement  which  ilio  W^gVApher  has  adopted. 
Wo  had  not  an  idea  that  a  reftowMfp  was  iifco  a  receptacle  of  su- 
perannuated, furniture^  irfasro  aH  the  avticles  are  careleseJIy  ttorowp 
t6gether,  without  any  regacdf  to  dMfoooioglcal  priorityn  f«  l^'^he 
dakna  of  auperior  eaccelktee.  It  was  quite  raUomul  to^  begiu 
vrfth  tho  diseoverora  af  our  condnenC;  hut  if  hetipfoa  \k^%  tvont 
and  the  oceurrenco  of  the  fierointieni  there  were  nodistiBUjaiabsd 
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jwrsoDsi  who  merited  a  Dich^  iot  the  Hepoakovy^^Hcertaiiily  the 
claims  o£  WashingtoiH  to  be  Dcxt  in  order,  were  above  those  of 
all  his  cotemporarics.  He  who  was  ^  first  ifi  war,  i^rst  in  fjcace*  amd. 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coiintr^maen/*.  should  b^q  )mv^  been  ^  6m* 
in  the  pages  of  national  biography.  ' 

We  must  now  close  this  article  with  a  brief  cuaminatioD  -of 
our  author's  style.  And  we  are  happy  in  being  aUe  to^^ate  that 
hs  faults  are  all  on  the  laudable  extremey— are  superfiolties  ra* 
{her  than  d*eficienc2cs,— >rathcr  the  effects  of  too  much  circuasspeO' 
tion  than  of  too  great  carelesmess.  This  is  a  hopeful  £dling;  as 
It  is  much  easier  to  retract  one's  feet  when  he  has  gone  too  hr^ 
than  to  make  an  advancensent  when  he  is  still  short  oi  his  objects 
Our  accusation  on  this  head,  therefore^  is  directed  to  the  over* 
scrupulosity  of  the  author  in  the  employi&ent  of  laagu^ge.  He 
seems  to  be  continually  on  his  guard  lest  he  should^  before  bo 
knows  it,  transgress  some  little  canon  of  criticism;  and  wiiUe  bo 
is  flying  from  one  error,  he  sometimes  falls  into  another.  He  is 
too  much  of  a  historian  for  a  biograpberr— is  too  digntfied^-r-usQs 
the  inverted  style  too  muchy^-and  ts  quite  too  often  wmiag  «t  a 
sonorous  antithesis.  We  would  always  recommend  bias  to  wfitm 
thus  while  practising  in  composition  for  bis  own  iin|»rof  eraent; 
bnt  to  be  a  little  more  dissolute  and  careless  in  his  pufaltc  e3tlitfai«> 
tions; — for  the  same  reason  that  the  Roman  soldiers  usod  hcMff 
weapons  while  they  were  exercising  in  the  camp,  that  theymigbl 
handle  lighter  ones  with  much  facility  when  they  were  figbliiig 
in  the  field.  , 

We  think  we  shall  be  doing  the  author  a  friendly  service 
to  point  out  tome  verbal  inaccuracies  and  other  subordinSJie 
delinquencies  whkh  we  have  cUscovered  in  this  volunie,**-Wo 
frequently  find  him  taking  too  mueb  pains  with  a  figure  of  the* 
toric.  A  bad  effect  is  ahnost  always  produeed»  when  we  see 
a  writer  clearing  the  groimd  kr  the  jbrmal  introductbn  of 
some  pompous  simile-*- 

<  Or  a  ttll  met^pliar  io  the  bombast  wsy'— 

and  in  the  lives  of  Americus  and  Hamilton  we  recollect  to  have 
remarked  this  ceremony  carried  to  rather  a  ridiculous  extent. 
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The  author  sets  apart  an  entire  sentence  for  the  better  display  of 
his  figures,  and  proceeds  to  induct  them  after  the  following  miA'^ 
ner: — "  Were  it  allowable  (p.  35)  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
the  organization  of  the  heavens  (as  if  the  heavens  had  not  been 
the  common  property  of  writers  from  time  immemorial)  it  might 
be  aptly  enough  said,  that,  enlightened  by  his^  wtsdom>  invigorated 
by  his  energies,  and  attracted  by  the  inherent  grandeur  ol*  his  in* 
teNect,  they  were  to  him  (Columbus)  as  so.  many  satellites  moiling 
around  their  central  orb.'*  Again,  p.  60, — ^^  Were  we  allowed 
the  use  of  a  brighter,  and  we,  therefore,  think  a  more  suitablo 
figure,  we  might  say,  that,  like  stars  of  primaxry  magnitude,  thejr 
glitter  not  in  constellations,  but  in  distinct  and  widely  separated 
spheres/'— Nothing  so  much  retards  the  progress  of  the  narrativei 
and  gives  the  whole  composition  such  an  air  of  fastidiousness,  as 
these  rhetorical  epi^des.  The  author  is  obliged  to  stop  Ms  le- 
gitimate business,  and  beg"  leave  to  introduce  some  formal  person- 
age whom  he  has  been  at  infinite  pains  to  hunt  up,— *but  who, 
after  all,  turns  out  to  be  of  so  little  service  to  the  story,  that  his 
presence  is  hardly  worth  the  search  which  he  occasioned,  or  the 
room  which  he  occupies*. 

We  have  sometimes  remarked  a  confusion  and  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent figures,  which  we  hope  not  to  find  in  the  future  volumes  of 
the  work.  Thus  in  p.  30,  when  the  author  is  speaking  of  Or. 
Rush's  early  essays  in  writing, — '^  however  rich  they  may  be  in 
blossom  and  abundant  in  promise  (says  he)  they  cannot  present 
the  maturity  and  /loliah  of  finished  compositions.*'— -So  again,  in 
p.  49,  we  are  told  that  ^^  while  engaged  in  his  academical  pur- 
suits, the  youth  of  Ames  presented,  morally  and  intellectually, 
a  miniature  of  his  manhood,  exhibiting  on.  all  occasions  the  germ 
of  that  knowledge  which  was.  afterwards  to  enlighten  and  direct 
his  fellow-citizens,  ainl  the  early  ^aM^a  of  that  eloquence  that  was 
destined  to  electrify  the  council  chamber  of  the  nation."  Now 
unless  the  author  alludes  by  the  word  <  after^^ardB*  to  the  distant 
possibility,  that  this  gernij  afler  growing  thcoiigK  aU  the  different 
stages  of  a  tree,  should  at  last  beconae  phbs^ecescent  by  becom- 
ing  rotten,  and  thus  perhaps  be  capable  of  exhibiting  something 
like  light  in  the  very  '  blackness  of  darkness,*— we.  confess  we 
see  no  conceivable  method  of  making  sense  out  oCaQ  this  mela- 
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phor.  Indeed,  with  every  allowance,  we  do  not  perceive  how  a 
miniature  can  exhibit  a  grrm,  which,  in  its  lurn  exhibits jTntAes, 
utd  these  Sashes  again  eUcinfy  a  chamber. 

In  p.  4,  the  author  calls  Portugal  '  the  hot -bed  of  adventure.' 
Nov  we  are  aware  that  almost  anything  may  he  raised  in  a  hot- 
bed; but  otfvew/iwfit  can  hardly  be  said  to  grow  anywhere. — In 
the  next  page  we  are  told  of  '  afiaiA  of  maricimc  adventure.'  A 
fialh  is  always  pressed  by  feet;  and  we  never  heard  of  but  one 
.person  who  could  walk  on  the  sea, — We  had  marked  a  great 
many  other  instances  of  improper  phraseology;  but  as  we  arc  al- 
ready beyond  our  limits,  and  as  an  extension  of  such  strictures 
Tould  a{q>ear  somewhat  hypercritical,  we  shall  draw  them  to  a 
olose,  by  merely  advertising  the  author,  in  a  general  way,  to  be  a 
little  more  scrupulous  in  the  employment  of  words.  They  ar* 
light  things;  of  course  arc  different  from  each  other  by  almost  in- 
sensible grains;  and  require,  therefore,  to  be  weighed  in  a  very 
delicate  balance.  We  will  only  add  here,  that '  in  luhich,'  and '  bi) 
vkich'  have  uow  pretty  generally  superseded  their  old  synonyroes 
'  vherein  and  vfhertiyt'  and  that  as  the  author  has  already  ap- 
plied to  two  persons  the  observation  of  their  displaying  in  their 
respective  capacities  '  the  strength  of  a  giant  with  the  skill  of  an 
adept,' — an  expression  which  in  itself  is  neither  antithetical  nor 
very  replete  with  meaning, — we  hope  lie  will  not  repeat  it  in  the 
future  numbers  of  the  Repository.  This  is,  we  apprehend,  ano- 
ther effect  of  the  excessive  pains  which  the  author  has  apparent- 
ly taken  in  perfecting  his  composition.  We  have  no  doubt)  for 
instance,  that  the  final  completion  of  the  expresuon  just  tjuoted 
occasioned  the  author  a  great  dciil  of  labour;  and  that,  when  once 
finished,  it  adhered  to  strongly  to  his  mind  as  to  occur  very  na- 
turally  whenever  there  was  any  opportunity  for  its  application. 

We  have  room  to  particularize  but  one  error  more-  There 
is  another  example  of  the  over-rsfinenient  wc  have  n»cniioned  in 
tlio  perpetual  recuiTence  of  balanced  periods, — of  expn'ssjons 
in  wliich  the  words  are  yoked  together,  as  it  were  in  couples;  and 
that,  too,  with  very  little  regard  to  iheir  congruity  or  agreement. 
We  shall  not  make  ourselves  sufficiently  understood  but  by  tran- 
scribing a  few  expressions  of  this  sort;  and  as  we  find  the  author 
somewhat   Wiveterateiy  fond   of  his  litcrwy  baluncin^.  \>   will   ri  _ 
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quire  a  pretty  formidable  array  of  examples  to  fiigliten  him  ffXMft 
the  wired.  We  begin  our  extracts  from  page  2;  but  to  sare 
space  we  shall  make  no  further  rcierenees:— >  in  drawing  and 
history,  mathematics  and  astronomy^  cotmografihy  and  the  Latin 
iongue*-^^  esteem  and  gratitude,  veneration  and  aw^*— ^  fatigue 
and  exposure,  hardship  and  famine'—-^  Hidu€trious  and  upriglrty  * 
intelligent  and  respectable' — <  gloom  and  apprehensioni  afflictioii 
and  death' — ^  genius  and  learning,  science  and  philantliropy*-^  in* 
struct  ami  delight,  enlighten  and  adorn'— <^  wisdom  and  ingenuity^ 
erudition  and  address'-—^  love  and  gratitude,  admiration  and  re« 
nown' — ^  observation  and  reflection,  conversation  and  study*— 
*  wise 'and  Rrm,  humane  and  magnanimous' — '  refinement  and  in- 
tellect, wealth  and  fashion'—^  argument  and  remonstrance,  en-  * 
treaty  and  persuasion,  terror  and  warning'--^  easy  and  elegant^ 
affable  and  warm,  inviting  confidence  and  inspiring  affection'— 
<  wisdom  and  judgment,  patriotism  and  integrity'-—^  unjust  and 
haughty,  dictatorial  and  menacing'—^  observation  and  reading, 
reflection  and  years' — '  ammunition  and  bayonets,  clothes  and 
working  tools' — *  confidfjnce  and  hope,  satisfaction  and  joy,'  8c c. 
8cc.  We  had  noted  a  great  many  other  instances  of  this  affected 
antithesis;  but  we  have  already  carried  our  catalogue  to  an  over- 
whelming extent;  and  if  the  author  is  not  by  this  time  fully  di- 
vorced from  his  errors,  we  must  consider  him  as  hopeless  and 
incorrigible.  I^t  us  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  antithesis 
itself,— which  is  frequently  a  happy  method  of  expression,— but 
to  the  frequency  of  its  employment,— to  the  endless  repetition  of  a 
good  thing.  Wc  might  not  have  noticed  this  fault  at  all,  if  we 
had  not  found  it  sometimes  thrice^  and  very  frequently  twice^  upoa 
one  and  the  same  page. 

We  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  room  to  the  quarto  before  us; 
because  we  feel  a  considerable  interest  in  a  Biographical  Rcposi* 
toiy,  which  is  professedly  national,  and  are  anxious  to  contribute 
our  little  ability  towards  making  it  perfect,  by  a  full  and  thorough 
disclosure  of  such  faults  as  we  find  in  the  present,  and  hope  not 
to  find  in  the  future,  portions  of  the  work.  An  American  author, 
above  all  odiers,  should  be  scrupulous  in  the  employment  of  phra- 
seology. A  foreign  critic  would  condemn  a  whole  volume  on  ac- 
count of  a  single  derin';.uency.    Give  him  but  the  least  spot  to 
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rest  the  fulcrum  bf  his  criticism  upon,  and  he  will  overthrow  a 
much  more  ponderous  quarto  than  the  one  before  us.  To  be 
cautious  over-much,  at  the  same  time,  is  as  productive  of  faults 
as  an  equal  degree  of  carelessness;-^and  when  we  speak  of  scru* 
pulosity  with  regard  to  the  writer  of  the  Repository,  we  use  the 
term  in  a  kind  of  inverted  signiflcationf^-as  meaning  the  care 
with  which  he  would  avoid  the  effects  of  his  former  circumspec* 
tion.  We  will  just  repeat  at  parting,  that  if  he  will  be  a  little 
more  careful  in  his  matter,  and  a  little  more  careless  in  his  style^ 
-—if  he  will  give  Us  more  anecdotes  and  better  authenticated  facts, 
and  if,  withal,  he  will  deliver  himselSin  a  more  familiar  way,  by 
talking  more  like  a  man  of  this  world,— we  yet  hope  to  say  some- 
thing more  unequivocally  in  praise  of  the  Repository.  S. 

The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  IVeatj  ^gq*  President  qf  the 
Royal  jicademy  of  London^  firior  to  his  arrival  in  England; 
compiled  from  Materials  furnished  by  himself.  By  John  Gait, 
8vo.  pp.  1 60.  London,  1816.  In  Press,  by  M.  Thomas,  Phi- 
iadelphia« 

This  very  interesting  work  consists  of  a  series  of  anecdotes, 
told  in  a  plain  and  simple  way,— -without  any  ambitious  metaphors 
or  affected  antitheses.  Indeed  the  great  fault  of  the  book  is  a 
little  excess  in  both  these  particulars.  Facts  are  frequently  related 
with  too  much  circumlocution;  and  now  and  then  we  are  led  astray 
by  some  details  which  are  not  altogether  relevant  to  the  story. 

As  we  have  already*  given  a  biographical  notice  of  Mr. 
West,  as  far  as  we  were  then  acquainted  with  the  events  of  his 
life,  we  shall  only  add  here,  by  way  of  appendix,  a  concise  detail 
of  his  commencement  and  progress  in  the  art  of  painting.  We 
shall,  therefore,  disregard  the  order  which  Mr.  Gait  has  adopted; 
and  leave  by  the  way  all  those  circumstances  and  anecdotes  which 
have  not  an  immediate  reference  to  our  undertaking.  A  great 
many  ^  little  things'  must  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive; and  we  all  know  that  *>  little  things  are  not  valued  except 
when  they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do  greater.' 

Mr.  Gait,  infected  with  the  common  biographical  reverence 
for  the  subject  of  Ids  book,  is  sometimes  inclined  to  make  miracles 
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of  ordinary  occurrences; — an  inclination  which  nowhere  m^ifests 
itself  so  strongly  as  in  his  account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  birth  of  Mr.  West.  We  are  told  that  a  minister,  by  the  name 
of  Peckovcr,  was  preaching  in  the  church  at  Springfield, — when, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vehement  and  lofty  prediction  of  the  splendi4 
destinies  which  awaited  the*Americans,  Mrs.  West  was  taken 
with  the  pains  of  labour;  was  delivered  of  our  artist;  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  The  simple  truth 
is,  we  suppose,  that,  frightened  by  the  violence  of  the  sermon^ 
Mrs.  West, — like  thousands  of  other  women,  of  whom  history  is 
full  of  accounts, — was  brought  to  rather  a  premature  parturition; 
and  that  when  the  circumstances  were  told  to  Peckover,  he  was 
so  much  delighted  with  the  effect  of  his  preaching  as  to  assure  the 
parents  that  their  son  was  of  no  ordinary  cast. — We  shall  begin 
our  story  at  the  epoch  when  the  pictoral  talento  of  Mr.  West  firjt 
began  to  develop  themselves. 

Wliile  yet  a  mere  child,  he  was  one  day  placed  as  a  guard 
over  his  sister's  infant,  while  its  mother,  together  with  his  own, 
had  gone  into  the  garden.  The  child  happened  to  ftmile  in  its 
sleep,  and  Benjamin  was  so  much  affected  with  the  appearance, 
that  he  immediately  snatched  up  some  paper  which  was  lying  on 
the  table,  and  with  nothing  but  a  little  red  and  black  ink,  began  to 
sketch  its  little  portrait.  While  in  the  very  act  of  delineation,  his 
mother  and  sister  entered  the  room:— he  heard  their  approach  and 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  paper;  but  his  mother  perceived  his 
confusion,  and  requested  to  know  what  he  was  about.  A  mother's 
request  is  equal  to  a  command:  and,  entreating  her  not  to  be 
angry,  he  reluctantly  produced  and  gave  up  his  paper.  *I  de- 
clare (says  she  to  her  daughter)  he  has  made  a  likeness  of  little 
Sally;'  and  immediately  quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  rewarded 
the  ingenuity  of  Benjamin  with  an  affectionate  kiss.  At  this  time 
he  was  but  seven  years  of  age;  and  had  never  seen  a  picture  in  his 
life.  Shortly  after '  this  incident  he  was  sent  to  school;  where, 
during  his  leisure  hours,  he  was  permitted  to  draw  figures  with 
the  humble  materials  of  a  pen  and  ink. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  part  j  of  Indians  came  to  paj  their  annual 
▼isit  to  Springfield  (his  native  place),  and  being  amused  with  the  sketches  of 
birds  and  flowers  which  Benjamin  had  shown  them,  they  taught  him  to  pre- 
pare the  red  and  yellow  coloari  with  whith  they  painted  their  oraamenti.    To 
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tli^ie  hit  mother  added  blue,  hj  giving  him  a  {kieee  of  inifigo»  to  that  he  was 
thus  in  potsession  of  the  three  primary  eoloars.**     p.  18. 

**  Hit  drawiogt  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  neighbourt;  and 
some  of  them  happening  to  regret  that  the  Artist  had  no  peneilt,  he  inqoired 
what  kind  of  things  these  were,  and  they  were  deseribed  to  him  as  small  brushes 
made  of  camels'  hair  fastened  in  a  quill,     p.  t9. 

There  were  no  camels  in  Springfield;  and  our  artist  was  in  consi- 
derable perplexity  about  a  substitute, — when  his  father's  favourite 
black  cat  happened  to  cross  his  path.  It  occured  to  hira  that 
cat's  hair  might  be  as  good  as  camels'  hair;  and  accordingly  he 
armed  himself  with  his  mother's  scisaprs,  seized  Grimalkin,  dock- 
ed off  the  tip  of  her  tail,  fixed  it  in  a  quill, — and  thus  constructed 
his  very  first  pencil.  But  the  artist  was  as  indefatigable  then  as 
we  are  told  he  is  now;  and  as  the  tail  of  the  cat  could  furnish  only 
one  pencil,  he  wa^  obliged  to  extend  his  depredations  to  the  back; 
which  in  a  short  time  was  reduced  to  perfect  baldness,  and  Ben- 
jamin's father  lamented  the  condition  of  his  poor  favourite,  as  be- 
ing the  effect  of  some  disease.  <  The  Artist,  with  suitable  marks 
of  contrition,  informed  him  of  the  true  cause;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man was  so  much  amused  with  his  ingenuity,  that  if  he  rebuked 
him,  it  was  certainly  not  in  anger.' 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Pennington,  a  relation  of  the  old 
gentleman's,  came  to  pay  him  a  visit;  and  knowing  that  Mr. 
West,  as  well  as  himself,  belonged  to  the  society  of  quakers, 
—whose  radical  principle  is  a  dislike  of  ornament, — he  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  house  hung  around  with  drawings 
of  flowers  and  birds;  but  was  fairly  astonished  upon  being  told 
that  they  were  the  production  of  his  little  cousin,^enjamin.  He 
was  no  connoisseur;  but  common  sense  was  competent  to  teach 
him  that  such  pictures  were  not  the  work  of  an  ordinarxj  boy  at 
eight  years  of  age;  and,  resolved  tu  second  the  exertions  of  his 
young  relation,  by  furnishing  him  with  materials  more  adequate 
to  his  genius,  he  promised  to  send  him  from  Philadelphia  a  box 
of  paints  and  pencils. 

<'  The  arrival  of  the  box  (which  Mr  P.  had  aceoropanied  by  six  engrav- 
ings  of  Grevlingi  and  several  pieces  of  canvass  prepared  for  the  easel)  formed 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  painter  and  his  art.  It  was  received  with  feelings 
of  delight  which  only  a  similar  mind  can  justly  appreciate.     He  opened  it,  and 
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in  the  CBloars,  the  oils,  and  tlie  pencils,  found  all  his  traots  supplied,  eren  be* 
yond  his  utmost  expectations.  But  who  can  describe  the  surprise  with  vhieh 
he  beheld  the  engravings;  he  who  had  never  seen  any  picture  but  his  own  draw* 
ings,  nor  knew  that  such  an  art  as  the  engraver^s  existed!  He  sat  over  the  box 
-with  enamoured  eyes:  liis  mind  was  in  a  flutter  of  joy;  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  constantly  touching  the  different  articles,  to  ascertain  that  they  were  real. 
At  night  he  placed  the  box  on  a  chair  near  his  bed,  and  as  often  as  he  was  over- 
powered by  sleep,  he  started  suddenly  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  was  not  merely  a  pleasing  dream." 
p.  23. 

He  arose  at  day-light,  and  carried  his  box  up  to  a  garret; 
where  he  made  preparation  and  began  to  imitate  the  engravings. 
School  was  forgot;  and  so  was  every  thing  else,  till  he  heard  the  . 
signal  for  dinner.     He  said  nothing  about  his  truantship;  and,  in 
the  afternoon  again — instead  of  going  to  school — he  retreated  to 
his  hiding-place,  and  recommenced  his  labours  with  the  pencil. 
The  same  practice  was  continued  for  several  days;  and  at  length 
the  school-master  sent  a  message  to  inquire  the  cause  of  Benja- 
min's absence.     His  mother  had  accidentally  seep  him  going  up 
stairs  after  breakfast;  and,  shrewdly  suspecting  the  box  was  at 
the  bottom  of  his  delinquency,  silently  ascended  to  the  garret  and 
surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labours.     Her  anger  wa$  ap« 
peased  when  she  saw, — not  a  copy  merely  of  one  of  the  originals, 
—but  a  composition  of  two,— -so  tastefully  united,  and  so  scienti- 
fically coloured,  <  that  the  mpst  skilful  artist,  assii^ted  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  Newton,  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  own  the  pro- 
duction.'   ^  Sixty-seven  years  afterwards  the  writer  of  these  me- 
moirs hs^d  the  gratification  to  see  this  piece  in  the  same  room 
with  the  sublime  painting  of  "  Christ  Rejected,"  on  which  occa- 
sion the  painter  declared  to  him  that  there  were  inventive  touches 
of  art  in  his  first  and  juvenile  essay,  which,  with  all  his  subse- 
quent knowledge  ^nd  experience,  he  had  not  been  able  to  sur- 
pass.* 

Mr.  Pennington  now  paid  Mr.  West  another  visit;  and  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  the  effect  of  his  present,  that  he  persuaded 
the  old  gentleman  to  allow  Benjamin  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
him  in  Philadelphia.  Every  new  object  in  the  city  excited  "  the 
fond,  attentive  gaze  of  young  astonishment;"  but  the  youthful 
artist  was  the  most  affected  by  a  sight  of  the  shipping.     He  must 
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be  busy,  though  merely  on  a  yisit  Mr.  P.  (iirmsbed  him  with  ma^ 
terials;  and  bis  second  picture  was  an  original  design  of  a  land- 
scape—of which)  as  might  be  conjecturedi  the  vessels  in  the  wa- 
ter formed  a  conspicuous  part*  During  his  residence  in  Phila* 
delphia,  Mr.  P.  procured,  on  purpose  for  Benjamin,  an  elegant 
picture,  executed  by  one  Williams,  a  painter.  The  young  artist 
was  extraordinarily  effected  at  its  first  exhibition;  and  his  sensibi- 
lity on  the  occasion  attracted  the  attention  of  Williams;  who  was 
thence  induced  to  ask  him  a  great  many  questions  about  his  edu- 
cation—«nd  among  the  rest,  *  whether  he  had  read  any  books,  or 
lives  of  great  men?'  *  I  have  read  the  Bible  (answered  the  young 
and  simple  amateur),  and  know  the  history  of  Adam,  Joseph,  Da- 
vid, Solomon,  and  all  the  other  great  men  in  the  Scriptures.' 
Williams  became  quite  interested  in  his  welfare;  and  besides  in* 
viting  him  to  see  his  paintings,  kindly  lent  him  Fresnoy  and 
Richardson  on  Painting.  Benjamin  had  not  yet  determined  upon 
a  pTofession:-^the  perusal  of  these  works  fixed  his  vacillating 
choice;  and  thenceforward  there  was  a  visible  alteration  in  his 
whole  demeanor.  The  anecdotes  in  Fresnoy  and  Richardson 
bad  inspired  him  with  the  dignity  of  his  future  profession:  he 
thought  he  was  destined  <  to  be  the  companion  of  kings  and  em- 
perors;' and,  when  he  was  going  on  horseback  with  one  of  his 
school-fellows,  to  visit  a  neighbouring  plantation,  he  not  only  in- 
sisted on  riding  before,  but  when  he  asked  his  companion  what 
profession  he  had  chosen,  and  was  answered  that  he  intended  to  be 
a  taylor — ^  a  taylor  I'  exclaimed  Benjamin—^  then  (leaping  from 
the  horse)  you  may  ride  by  yourself.'  This  incident,  together 
with  the  affair  of  the  picture,  was  soon  bruited  among  his  school- 
fellows; who,  with  their  usual  facility  of  changing  amusements, 
relinquished  the  bat  and  the  ball,*— and  it  was  but  a  short  time  ere 
the  board-fences  and  sides  of  the  school-house  were  covered  with 
the  rude  figures  of  this  infant  ^  Royal  Academy,'  with  Benjamin 
West  at  its  head. 

Our  artist's  next  essay  was  upon  some  boards  of  the  poplar- 
tree,  which  he  had  procured  at  the  shop  of  a  neighbouring  cabi- 
net-maker. Although  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  inadequate  ma- 
terials of  ink,  chalk,  and  charcoal,  his  drawings  on  this  new  sub- 
stitute for  canvass  were  such  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Mr. 

*  Tlie  Pieture  is  now  in  the  Pliibdeiphia  Aeademy  of  Fine  ArCt^ 
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Wayne,  a  gentleman  of  Springfield,  and  to  induce  a  request  or 
his  part  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  carry  home  two  or  three 
of  the  boards.  The  next  day  he  paid  Benjamin  a  great  many 
compliments,  and  one  dollar  a-piece  for  the  pictures.  Doctor 
Jonathan  Moris,  another  neighbour,  presented  him,  soon  after, 
with  a  few  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  better  materials  than  those 
he  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  use.  These  two  gentlemen 
were  his  first  public  patrons;  and  their  names  have  been  men- 
tioned by  his  own  particular  request. 

About  a  year  after  his  visit  to  Philadelphia,  a  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
possessed  some  taste  in  painting,  requested  M  r.  West  to  allow 
Benjamin  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  his  house.  Mr.  F.  had  lately 
lost  his  domestic  partner;  and  had  procured  an  English  governess 
to  educate  his  daughters.  She  was  a  lady  of  discernment;  and 
soon  discovered  and  duly  appreciated  the  original  bias  of  Benja* 
min's  mind.  He  was  invited  to  sit  with  her  pupils,  and  to  hear 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  passages  of  the  ancient 
poets  and  historians.  <  It  was  from  this  intelligent  woman  that  he 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  the  im- 
pression which  the  story  of  these  illustrious  nations  made  on  his 
mind,  was  answerable  to  her  expectations.* 

In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lancaster  there  was  a  lawyer  by 
the  name  of  Ross,  whose  wife  and  children  were  so  beautiful  as 
to  be  the  objects  of  general  remark;  and,  by  the  persuasion  of 
INIr.  Fowler,  he  was  induced  to  have  their  portraits  taken  by  young 
Benjamin  West.  The  success  of  our  artist  in  this  undertaking^ 
contributed  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  celebrity;  and  applications 
for  portraits  became  so  numerous,  that  he  with  difficulty  found 
time  to  satisfy  all  his  admirers.  Among  the  other  applicants  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  William  Henry, — a  mechanic,  of  *  a  hand- 
some fortune,'  who,  for  a  person  in  his  walk  of  life,  possessed  an 
extraordinary  taste  in  almost  every  department  of  learning.  He 
soon  perceived  that  Benjamin  was  too  good  a  painter  to  be  wast- 
ing his  time  upon  poilraits;  and,  in  order  to  see  him  engaged  in 
.some  historical  work,  his  new  patron  suggested  the  Deatli  of  So- 
crates, as  affording  a  fine  subject  for  the  exhibition  of  moral  ef- 
fect. He  accordingly  read  from  Plutarch  the  passage  which 
contains  an  accoimt  of  tliat  event;  and  this  description,  aided  by 
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faiB  own  imagination,  enabled  the  artist  to  draw  an  outline  of  the 
chief  circumstances  attending  the  philosopher's  death.  Mr.  H. 
was  pleased  with  the  sketch;  and  requested  him  to  fill  up  the 
picture:— but  h^  objected,  that,  as  he  had  heretofore  painted  only 
the  faces  of  men  who  were  clothed,  he  feared  he -should  not  be 
able  to  delineate  the  slave  presenting  the  poison,  who  he  supposed 
should  be  naked.  Mr.  H.  was  resolved  that  such  an  objection 
should  not  long  retard  his  progress;  and  calling  in  one  of  his  own 
slaves, — ^  there  (says  he)  is  your  model.'  ^  The  appearance  of 
the  young  man,  whose  arms  and*breast  were  naked,  instantaneous- 
ly convinced  the  artist  that  he  had  only  to  look  into  nature  for 
the  models  which  would  impart  grace  and  energy  to  his  delinea- 
tion of  forms.' 

The  <  Death  of  Socrates'  was  the  means  of  procuring  our  artist 
a  fortunate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smith,  at  that  time  provost  of 
the  college  in  this  city, — who  was  invited  by  the  Lancastrians  to 
arrange  a  course  of  instruction  for  an  academy  which  they  had 
just  been  founding;  and  who,  upon  observing  the  merits  of  the 
picture  in  question,  promised  to  undertake  the  classical  education 
of  the  painter,  and  to  make  him  sufficiently  conversant  with*  the 
spirit  and  taste  of  antiquity  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  the 
profession  which  he  intended  to  follow.  His  parents,  as  may  be 
supposed,  made  few  objections  to  the  proposal;  and  Benjamin  was 
soon  after  transferred  from  Springfield  to  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
sided at  the  house  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  his  brother-in-law;  and  began 
a  course  of  classical  education,  under  Dr.  Smith,  which  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  his  destined  profession.  Instead  of  pursuing 
any  system  of  grammatical  exercises,  he  was  directed  immedi- 
ately to  those  passages  In  ancient  history  which  are  calculated  to 
make  the  most  lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 

When  Benjamin  had  arrived  at  his  sixteenth  year,  his  father 
became  anxious  to  place  him  in  some  regular  business;  and  al- 
though reluctant  to  thwart  the  natural  bias  of  his  son;  yet  Quaker- 
ism was  inconsistent  with  devotion  to  the  fine  arts;  and  he  thought 
himself  bound,  therefore,  to  engage  him  in  an  occupation  more 
congenial  to  the  principles  of  hi6  sect.  Several  of  his  neighbours 
were  consulted  upon  the  subject^— and  finally  a  meeting  of  the  so« 
ciety  was  called,  in  order  to  settle  the  destination  of  young  West. 
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After  much  altercation  and  debate,  a  speech  from  one  John  Wil- 
liamson determined  the  suffrage  of  the  Friends  in  favour  of  Ben* 
jamin's  choice;  and  a  private  meeting  was  subsequently  holden  at 
his  father's  house,  to  confer  on  him  the  assent  and  blessing  of  the 
society.  Here  again  John  Williamson  addressed  his  brethren 
and  sisters, — employing  all  the  ordinary  considerations  in  favour  of 
indulging  a  youth  in  the  profession  of  that  business  which  seems 
the  best  to  comport  with  the  original  bent  of  his  mind;  and  going 
into  a  pretty  subtle  disquisition  upon  the  providence  of  God,  in 
order  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  his  friends  against  every  thing 
unnecessary  and  ornamental.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue, 
'  the  women  rose  and  kissed  the  young  artist,  and  the  men,  one 
by  one,  laid  their  hands  on  his  head  and  prayed  that  the  Lord 
might  verify  in  his  life  the  value  of  the  gift  which  had  induced 
them,  in  dispite  of  their  religious  tenets,  to  allow  him  to  cultivate 
the  faculties  of  his  genius.' 

Shortly  after  this  benediction  he  removed  to  Lancaster: — but 
soon  returned  on  hearing  intelligence  of  his  mother's  severe  ill- 
ness; and  entered  the  patenial  roof  just  in  time  to  catch  her  last 
expiring  look.  In  August,  1756,  he  took  his  final  departure  for 
Philadelphia;  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  military  expe- 
dition, he  continued  to  spend  his  regular  hours  in  the  execution 
of  portraits,  and  hib  leisure  time  in  the  acquisition  of  classical 
knowledge.  He  soon  became  sensible,  however,  that,  except  in 
mechanical  facility,  he  should  never  make  much  progress  in  the 
art  of  painting,  by  the  mere  contemplation  of  his  own  pictures; 
and  as  there  were  at  that  tune  but  very  few  works  of  other  artists 
in  the  infant  colony,  he  resolved  to  adopt  a  rigorous  system  of 
economy,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  enable  him  at  a  future  day  to 
visit  foreign  countries  for  the  improvement  of  his  pictoral  talent. 
—It  happened  that  a  painting  of  St.  Ignatius,  executed  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Morillo  school,  was  taken  the  preceding 
year  on  board  a  Spanish  prize;  and  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Of  this  Mr.  Penning- 
ton obtained  permission  for  West  to  take  a  copy.  The  success 
of  our  artist  in  this  undertaking  swggcstcd  to  Dr.  Smith  the  idea, 
in  which  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
portrait- painting  might  be  exalted  above  the  mere  representation 
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iif  physical  likeness,  by  exhibiting  the  personage  in  some  inte- 
resting character;  and  accordingly  he  was  induced  to  have  his 
own  portrait  drawn  by  West,  in  the  style  and  attitude  of  St.  Ig- 
natius. 

A  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Cox,  called  soon  ai^er  to  engage 
a  likeness  of  his  daughter: — but  when  he  was  shown  the  picture 
of  provost  Smithy— instead  of  making  the  intended  application 
for  his  daughter's  portrait,  he  gave  an  order  for  a  historical 
painting.  The  biblical  reading  of  West  had  furnished  him  with 
a  great  many  interesting  subjects;  among  which  he  chose  for  his 
present  purpose  the  Trial  of  Susannah.  On  a  canvas  about  the 
size  of  a  half  length  portrait  he  represented  no  less  than  forty 
figures, — all  of  which  were  taken,  as  in  the  death  of  Socrates, 
from  living  originals. 

But  notwithstanding  his  success  in  these  two  historical  essays, 
he  became  every  day  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  visiting  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  views  of 
future,  and  to  improve  his  native  genius  by  investigating  the 
paintings  of  those  who  were  the  great  masters  of  his  art.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  paucity  of  his  funds  enabled  him  to  go  no  fur- 
ther than  New  York;  where,  although  he  had  abundant  applica« 
tions  for  portraits,  he  yet  found  the  society  too  mercantile  for  the 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  painting. 
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He  happened,  daring  his  residence  there»  to  «ee  ft  betufiful  Flemish  pic- 
ture of  a  hermit  prRying  before  a  lamp,  and  he  was  resolved  to  paint  a  eompa- 
nion  to  it,  of  a  man  reading  by  oandle  light.   Bot  before  he  discovered  a  metho:! 
of  producing,  in  daj-light«  an  effect  on  his  model  similar  to  what  he  wished  to 
imitate,  he  was  frequently  bafHed  in  his  attempts.     At  length,  he  hit  on  the  ex- 
pedient of  persuading  his  landlord  to  sit  with  an  open  book  before  a  candle  in  a 
dark  closet;  and  he  found  that,  bj  looking  in  upon  him  from  his  study,  the  ap- 
pearance was  exactly  what  he  wished  for.    In  the  schools  and  acadenftes  of  £u« 
rope,  tradition  has  preserved  the  methods  by  which  all  the  magical  effects  of 
light  and  shadow  have  been  produced,  with  the  exaeption,  however,  of  Rem- 
brandt's method,  and  which  the  author  of  these  sketches  ventures  to  suggest 
was  attained,  in  general,  by  obaerviag  the  effect  of  junshine  passing  through 
chinks  into  a  dark  room.    But  the  Ameriean  artist  was  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  any  of  them,  and  had  no  other  guides  to  the  essential  principles  of  his  art, 
but  the  delicacy  of  his  sight,  and  that  ingenious  obaerration  of  Nature  to  whtciv 
aUosion  has  been  already  so  ollten  made*    p.  83,  85, 
VOL.  VIII.  28 
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Soon  after  he  made  a  copy  from  an  engraving  by  Strange,  of  n 
painting  of  Belisarius,  by  Saivator  Rosa.  «  It  is  not  known  what 
has  now  become  of  these  pictures;  but  when  the  author  long  af^ 
ter  saw  the  original  of  Saivator  Rosa,  he  was  gratified  to  observe 
that  he  had  instinctively  coloured  his  copy  almost  as  faithfully  as 
if  it  had  been  painted  from  the  picture  instead  of  the  engra- 
ving." 

We  are  now  to  accompany  our  countryman  to  Italy.  The 
events  of  his  departure  with  a  Mr.  Allen,  and  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties he  encountered  on  the  voyage,  though  very  interesting 
as  personal  anecdotes,  are  very  little  connected  with  his  progres- 
sion in  the  art  of  painting,  and  must,  therefore,  be  omitted  in  what 
we  can  yet  find  room  to  detail.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  he  arrived 
at  Rome  on  the  10th  of  July,  1760,  and  that  he  had  introductory 
letters  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  Italian  society* 
Among  the  rest  he  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Albani. 

"  His  eminenee,  alUiougfa  quite  blind,  had  aeituired  by  the  ezquitite  dcC- 
eacy  of  his  touch,  and  the  combining  powers  of  hit  mind,  such  a  sense  of  an- 
cient beauty,  that  he  excelled  all  the  virtuosi  then  in  Rome,  hi  the  correotneu 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  verity  and  peculiarities  of  the  smallest  medals  and  in- 
taglios. Mr.  Robinson  conducted  the  artist  to  the  inner  apartment,  where  the 
cardinal  was  sitting,  and  said,  "  1  have  the  honour  to  present  a  young  American, 
who  has  a  letter  of  introduction  to  your  eminence,  and  who  has  come  to  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine  arts."  llie  cardinal  fancying  that  the  Ame- 
rican must  be  an  Indian,  exclaimed,  "  Is  he  black  or  white?**  and  on  being  told 
that  he  was  very  fair,  **  What  as  fair  as  I  am?"  cried  the  eardinal  still  more  sur- 
prised. This  latter  expression  excited  a  good  deal  of  mirth  at  the  cardinal's  ex- 
pense, for  his  complexion  was  of  the  darkest  Italian  olive,  and  West's  was  even 
of  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  English  fairness.  For  tome  time  after,  if  if 
be  not  still  in  use,  the  expression  of  ^  as  fair  as  the  eardinal"  aequired  prover- 
bial currency  in  the  Roman  conversations,  appUed  to  penipns  who  bad  any  inor- 
dinate conceit  of  their  own  beauty. 

*'  The  cardinal,  after  some  other  short  question!,  invited  West  to  eome 
near  him,  and  running  his  hands  over  his  features,  itill  more  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  to  th^  stranger,  by  the  admlratioB  which  he  expressed  at 
the  form  of  his  head.  This  occasioned  inquiriei  respecting  the  youth)  and  the 
Italians  concluding  that,  as  he  was  an  Ameriean,  he  must,  of  eourse,  have  re* 
ceived  the  education  of  a  savage,  became  curious  to  witness  the  eSeet  which  the 
^orks  of  art  in  the  Belvidere  and  Vatican  would  produce  «i  him.    The  whole 
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compin]',  vhieb  coDiiitcd  of  the  priDeipal  Romui  uobilitj,  uid  ittuifer*  of  dib 
tinctioa  then  in  Kome,  vere  inlcmted  in  (he  enatf  ind  U  wu  imaged  in  the 
eonneof  the  CTeniDg  tliit  on  (he  falloBio;  moniDS,  thqr  ihooH  wc«i)ip*D7  Mr. 
Robin  Mm  ind  hii  protcgj  to  the  ^Uaei. 

"  At  the  hour  *K>oJoted,  ihe  inni|»n]'  i»cmbled{  idiI  ■  proceuion,  con- 
dMiog  of  Bpnrdi  of  tbirt;r  O^  ll)^  ""^l  niB^iflcenl  rqulpagei  in  the  eiptlil  of 
Cbrittndon,  and  fllied  vith  Mime  nf  ih«  mott  erndile  eharmclen  ia  Kurope,  , 
conduated  tbe  joun;  qnaker  to  view  the  nisner-pii:oci  of  art.  It  i>3<  igreed 
(hat  the  Apollo  ihoold  he  fint  siibmUtid  lo  bi>  rie*)  beuuie  it  VH  the  niMt 
perfect  vork  imoag  all  the  ornamcnlj  of  Itonie,  and,  eoeteqaenllj,  the  best  cii- 
culiledto  prodaeethat  eReatvliich  the  cnmpiny  were  aniiou)  to  witnen,  Tha 
'  ititue  then  itood  ia  ■  cow,  enclQud  uith  dnori,  which  coulil  he  lo  openeil  ai  to 
diielow  it  It  onee  to  faU  view.  Wuit  vu  placed  in  ihc  ajluatian  where  il  vM 
nen  to  tbe  moit  adTuitage,  md  tha  tpeotaton  anufed  thenuelrei  oa  each  ad** 
When  the  keeper  threw  open  the  door*,  dta  artiK  Gdt  himadf  nrpriwd  with  • 
milden  reeolleetion  altogether  liSerent  (ron  (he  pMiGaMJOB  wlueh  he  had  e«- 
pceted;  and  iritboul  being  aware  of  the  forec  of  what  he  laid,  he  eiclaimcd, 
"  Mj  God,  how  like  it  ii  to  a  joong  Mohawk  wirriorl"  Tbe  Italiua,  obacrnsf 
hit  lurpriae,  and  hearing  the  eidamatian,  reqaeated  Mr.  RobinMo  lo  tranilMe 
to  then)  whit  he  uid;  and  they  were  excemrelf  mortified  to  find  that  the  god 
of  their  idolatry  was  eompai-cd  to  ■  carage.  Mr.  BobJnton  menlkmcd  to  Wett 
tbarehairin,  and  iiked  him  to  gir*  aone  more  dittioet  eiplanaiion,  bf  inforta- 
ioghini  what  lort  of  peojile  Ibe  Mohawk  Indiana  were.  He  deaetibed  id  him 
their  edueatlOD!  their  dcxteritj  with  tbe  bo*  and  arrowi  the  admirable  eiaitioitf 
of  their  limba;  and  how  mnoh  Ifaeir  active  life  eipandi  tbe  sheet,  while  the 
quick  breathing  or  their  ipecd  in  the  ehace,  dilalei  the  noatrili  with  that  appar- 
ent conaeiouaDcaa  of  ligour  which  ia  ao  noblj  depleted  in  the  Apollo.  "  I  haTe 
•een  them  often,"  added  he,  "  atanding  in  that  eery  altitude,  and  puraoing,  with 
an  inlen»e  eje,  the  arrow  which  th*y  had  jn»f  diiebarged  from  the  bow."'  TTiia 
deacripdTe  explanation  «d  not  loae  hj  Mr.  Rohinion't  Iranalatioa.  The  Itattun 
were  delighted,  and  allowed  that  a  better  eriticiam  had  rarely  been  pronounced 
on  the  menu  of  tbe  itatiw."    pp.  103.  4.  3,  6. 

This  is  certainly  ait-  interetUng  account  of  Mr.  West's  firiit 
iDtroductiun  to  the  idols  of  his  art^-and  we  have  be«n  ioduced 
to  extract  it  entire,  both  because  the  incidents  are  so  linked  toge- 
thei  that  a  pan  would  bare  appeared  imperfect)  and  because  we 
found  it  given  so  condscljr  as  to  baffle  our  attempts  at  abridgment. 
We  can  only  add,  in  our  own  lasguage,  that  Mr.  West  was  not. 
at  first,  Yerjr  much  stricken  with  tbe  werics  of  I^phael;  and  that, 

*  Far.tlunHng,  ti  maj  not/e,  t>  one  of  the  aj^tbaif  nhirh  Homer  1<micwi 
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with  the  single  exception  of  the  Moses,  he  still  continues  to  think 
that  the  pictures  of  Michael  Angelo  are  stamped  with  a  character 
of  improbability. 

He  had  not  remained  long  in  Rome  before  he  was  introduced 
to  Mengs,  the  most  popular  painter  at  that  time  in  Italy.    After 
becoming  sufficiently  familiar,  he  begged  West  to  show  him  a 
specimen  of  his  drawing; — ^but,  as  our  artist  had  never  learned  to ' 
diaw,  he  concluded  to  substitute  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Robinson  for  a 
picture  of  his  own  invention.     Before  he  exhibited  it  to  Mengs, 
however,  he  was  anxious  to  see  what  would  be  the  suffrage  of 
the  public;  and  accordingly  it  was  placed  in  an  appropriate  framci 
suspended  in  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Crespign^,  where  a  grand  $t&- 
scmbly  was  about  to  be  held,  and  perfect  secrecy,  as  to  the  au* 
thor,  was  enjoined,  upon  all  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
fact.     The  picture  soon  attracted  nodcc:  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Robinson  had  been  sitting  to  Mengs;  the  amateurs  perused  the 
portrait  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention;  and  every  body  waa 
unanimous  that  the  artist  never  coloured  better  in  hb  life.    Mr. 
Dance,  a  shrewd  Englishman,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  pic- 
ture was  coloured  much  better  than  was  usual  with  Mengs;  while 
he  thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  drawing  was  not  so  firm  or 
so  good  as  his  ordinary  execution.     This  criticism  occasioned  a 
pretty  sharp  reply  from  a  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  the  company  were 
soon  att^cted  around  the  picture  to  hear  the  altercation  of  the 
two  amateurs.    Mr.  Crespign6  seized  the  moment,  and  told  Jen- 
kins that  Dance  was  in  the  right;  for,  in  &ct,  the  picture  was  not 
painted  by  Mengs.    <^  By  whom  then?'*  vociferated  the  company 
^-^<  for  there  is  no  other  artist  now  in  Rome  who  could  execute 
any  thbg  so  good."    «  By  that  young  gentleman  there"— <m-- 
$wered  Mr.  C.  pointing  to  West, — who  had  taken  lus  seat  behind 
a  sofa,  and  was  listening  with  much  agitation  to  the  strictures  of 
the  critics.    When  Mengs  saw  the  portrait,  he  tdd  the  author 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  learn  painting  at  Rome;  and  advised 
him,  after  viewing  all  the  models  of  his  art  in  that  place,  to  visit 
Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Venice;  and|  upon  his  return,  to 
determine  the  line  of  his  profession,  by  exhibiting  a  hbtorical 
picture  to  the  Roman  public.    This  advice  was  followed;  and  af- 
ter performing  the  tour  Mr.  West  augmented  his  celebrity  by 
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pEUQling  the  two  historical  pictures  of  Cimun  and  Iphigcnln,  and 
Angelica  and  Madona.  After  remaining  in  Rome  about  three 
years,  he  started  for  England;  stopping  iii  ihe  places  through 
which  he  passed,  paiticutarly  in  Pari&,  long  enough  to  view  all 
the  specimens  of  liis  art  which  they  might  contain.  The  rest  has 
been  told  already. 

From  all  this,  it  appears  that)  from  the  very  heginning— 
from  the  sketch  of  little  Sally's  portrait,  to  the  representation  of 
Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  Mr.  West  has  been  an  oiiginal,  and  part- 
ly a  self-taught  painter.  He  disdained  a  scivile  imitation  of  the 
first  picture  he  ever  saw;  and  while  he  was  in  Italy,  in  the  very 
midst  of  all  that  painters  hold  dear,  he  was  no  extravagant  ad- 
mirer of  any  particular  master;  but  while  he  fully  appreciated 
the  excellences  of  their  respective  productions,  he  was  sensible 
of  their  defects;  and  was  continually  recurring. from  the  copies 
of  art  to  the  originals  of  nature.  This  charactecbtic,  coupled 
with  his  incessant  application,  has  contributed  to  make  Mr.  West 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age. 

We  cannot  part  with  this  very  interesting  memoir  without 
quoting  an  anecdote  of  Washington,  %hich  displays  the  full  fea- 
tures of  his  character  better  than  a  whole  quarto  of  pompous 
biography: — 

"  Provoit  Smith  vu  himieir  poucued  of  a  fluent  leio  of  [lowerrul  elo- 
<|uencF,  aDd  it  hippeaed  tbit  minf  of  hit  paplli  vho  diatiDguiihed  thcmielirei 
in  the  greM  atrnggte  of  their  countiy,  appeared  to  hare  imtnbed  hii  talent;  but 
none  of  them  mure  Ehia  Jacob  Daohej,  another  of  the  foor  jonth)  whom  lie  re- 
commeDded  to  the  artiit.  He  beoanie  a  elergjman,  and  wai  ■elebrated  through- 
out the  whole  of  Ihe  Uritiib  profineei  In  America  ai  a  moit  palhetJD  and  per- 
■uauve  preachec.  The  publicity  of  Ua  obanoter  in  the  vortd  wai,  howeftr, 
chiefly  owing  to  a  letter  whioh  he  addreued  to  General  Waihington,  iooa  afW 
hia  appointnienl  to  the  chief  eommand  oT  the  armjr.  The  purport  of  thii  letter 
va*  tu  penuade  the  general  to  go  orer  to  the  Briliib  nauic.  It  va*  carried  to 
liim  bf  a  Mn.  Ferguaon,  a  daaghter  of  doolor  Graham,  a  Ssotliah  phjiiclan  in 
Phitadelphi*.  Waihington,  vllh  hia  armj,  at  tbat  time  lay  at  Valley-brge,  and 
thii  lad;,  on  the  pretext  of  pajiog  him  a  viait,  ai  tbej'  vera  preriauilj'  ac- 
quainted, vent  to  the  camp.  Tha  general  received  her  in  hia  lent  vith  moeh 
reipect,  for  be  greaUy  admired  the  maaonlino  vigoar  of  her  mind.  When  iiw 
had  delivered  ihe  letter  he  read  it  altentivelj',  and,  riang  from  hia  leat,  walked 
backarank  and  forwardi  upwarda  of  an  hour,  without  apeaking.  He  appeared 
to  be  mueh  agitaied  dudiig  (he  greatot  put  of  the  6atti  but  at  length,  harinf 
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decided  with  binielf,  he  itopped,  and  addreated  her  m  oearlj  the  fiilloiriQ^ 
words:  "  Madam,  I  hare  always  esteemed  joor  eharaeterand  endowmcDt^  Mwi 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  noUe  principles  by  which  you  are  actuated  on  this  oe« 
casion:  nor  has  any  roan  in  the  whole  continent  more  confidence  in  the  faite|iil;y 
of  hii  friend  than  1  have  in  the  honoar  of  Mr.  Ikichey.  Bail  am  here  eotnist- 
ed  by  the  people  of  America  with  sovereign  anthority.  They  have  pUieed  iMr 
lives  and  fortunes  at  my  disposal,  heeanse  they  helicre  roe  to  he  an  hoMSt  Bum* 
Were  I,  therefore,  to  desert  their  causes  and  aonsign  them  afain  to  the  British* 
what  woalil  be  the  eonaequenee?  to  myself  perpetual  infiimy;  and  to  them  end- 
less calamity.  The  seeds  of  everlastins  division  are  sown  between  the  two 
countries;  and,  were  the  British  again  to  become  oqr  masters,  they  woohl  bate 
to  maintain  their  dominion  by  force,  and  would,  after  all,  retain  ns  in  subjectioii 
only  so  long  as  they  could  hold  their  bayonets  to  our  breasts.  No,  madam,  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Doohey,  though  conceived  with  the  best  intention,  is  notfram* 
ed  in  wisdom.  America  and  England  must  be  separate  statcst  hot  ^ey  magr 
have  common  interests,  for  they  are  but  one  people.  It  will,  thiertlbre,  he  iSae 
olijeGt  of  my  life  and  ambition  to  establish  the  independeDee  of  Ajmttip^  h  4t^ 
first  place;  and  in  the  second,  to  arrange  such  a  eomfnunity  cf  SntoresU  betwfcyi 
the  iwo  nations  as  shall  indemnify  them  for  the  calamities  which  they  now  suf- 
fer, and  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  nations.  But,  madam,  yoo  at?  aware 
that  I  have  many  enen^ies:  congress  may  hear  of  your  visit,  and  of  ibis  letter^ 
and  I  should  be  suspected  were  I  to  conceal  it  from  them.  I  respect  yoo  truly, 
as  I  have  said;  and  I  esteem  th^robity  and  motives  of  Mr.  Doehey,  and  there- 
fore you  are  free  to  depart  from  the  camp,  but  the  tetter  will  he  tnmsmitt^ 
without  delay  to  congress."    P|».  40,  41, 42,  43. 
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ON  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  FBINTING. 

Thb  benefits  afforded  by  the  art  of  printing  to  science,  liteni'» 
ttire,  morals  and  freedpn^,  have  long  been  a  iavoritc  and  fruitful 
theme  of  panegTric.  To  point  out  one  of  the  disadvantages  attends 
ing  tiiat  celebrated  invention  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay. 

When  books  could  only  be  multiplied  by  means  of  manuscript 
copies,  it  was  indispensible  to  their  reputation  that  they  should  be 
written  .with  the  greatest  care.  The  labour  of  readiing  such  vo- 
lumes was  to  be  overcome  by  the  interest  of  the  subject,  or  the 
charm  of  the  style:  and  die  expense  of  transcribing  them  was  so 
great,  that  none  but  excellent  woriis  could  obtain  aoi  eaL^ensive  cir- 
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dilation.  On  this  account  the  writers  oF  antiquity  were  frequemly 
obliged  to  recite  thtir  own  compoaiiiona  in  public.  Those  who 
were  opulent  couid  collect  admiring  audiences;  while  the  others, 
tspetially  the  unfortunate  bards,  were  sometime  unable  to  obtain 
either  purchasers  or  auditors  for  their  productions.  But  the  pub- 
Ucity  which  many  works  acquired  in  this  manner  would  enable  their 
ailthors  to  improve  them  before  they  were  published  in  volumes. 
The  youag  authors,  too,  who  have  seldom  been  rich  in  any  age  or 
country,  were  probably  obliged  for  some  time  to  copy  their  own 
works;  and  they  would  naturally  endeavour,  iu  order  to  diminish  the 
labour  of  so  disagifeable  a  task,  to  cultivate  terseness  andbrerity 
of  style.  But  whether  a  writer  copied  his  manuscript,  or  employ- 
ed an  amanuensis  for  that  purpose,  each  new  copy  became,  as  it 
were,  a  new  edition  of  the  work,  susceptible  of  whatever  amend- 
tneots  the  author's  own  judgment,  or  the  criticism  of  others, 
might  suggest. 

To  these  circumstances,  we  may  in  a  great  degree  attribute 
the  remarkable  correctness  of  the  clasucat  writers.  Their  pe- 
riods are  finished  to  faultlcssness.  Their  phrases  are  pregnant 
With  meaning.  They  seem  to  have  been  studious  Of  crowding  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  thought  iuto  the  smallest  posable 
number  of  words:  and  hence  their  writings  have  acquired  a  mo* 
numental  solidity  that  promises  a  duration  beyond  all  the  other 
works  of  man. 

It  is  chiefly  in  this  precision,  terseness  and  energy  of  style,  that 
our  modem  authors  are  excelled  by  those  of  antiquity.  How  many 
historians  have  we  who,  In  vigour  and  subtilty  of  intellect,  in  mo- 
ral and  political  philosophy,  in  general  knowledge,  and  perhaps  in 
genius,  are  equal  or  superior  lo  Herodotus,  Salluat,  Ldvy,  or  even 
to  Tacitus  himself;  but  bow  few  of  the  former  can  we  compare 
with  them  in  the  immaculate  style  of  their  langoagei 

The  ancient  authors  could  employ  their  whole  Uvea  in  perfect- 
ing their  writings;  whereas  those  whose  works  are  circulated  bf 
the  press  can  only  correct  them,  after  the  first  poblicatitHli,  wbeK 
new  editions  are  demanded.  Bm  the  improvements  we  now  find 
in  a  book  which  has  gMie  throiigh  four  or  five  editions,  are  oat 
more  than  what  might  b«  expected— were  printing  unknown^i 
after  a  hundred  muiiucript  copies  of  it  had  been  made. 
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Our  writers  may  indeed  correct  their  works  while  in  the  presaf 
though  this  cannot  be  done  without  much  anno3rance.   The.  book* 
seller  complsdns  of  the  increased  expense;  the  printer  is  vexed 
at  what  he  considers  an  unnecessary  delay;. the  compositor  ^rum-; 
bles  at  his  additional  labour,  (although  he  is  paid  for  it)  and  evtti 
the  printer's  devil  grpwls  at  being  obliged  to  run  back  and  for-; 
wards  with  the  proof  sheets.     To  avoid  this  persecutidit  the  au- 
thor is  often  induced  to  let  his  pages  go  to  press  in  an  imperfect 
state. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  f  vil  in  question,  we  beg  leave  to  propose 
a  rule,  much  less  severe  than  the  well  known  i»recept  of  Horace. 
Instead  of  urging  an  author  to  the  hard  forbearance  of  keeping  his 
piece  from  the  public,  and  withholding  his  own  name  firom  cele* 
brity,  for  the  )ong  term  of  nine  yearsj  we  recommend  him  to  copf 
his  piece  three  times  at  least;  and  if  his  taste  be  not  vicious,  or  his 
vanity  incorrigible,  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  last  copy  would 
not  contsdn-many  unnecessary  expressions.  The  labour  of  copying 
is  wonderhilly  efficacious  in  diminishing  the  length  of  one's  pe-* 
riods. 

The  modem  writers  most  distinguished  for -their  style  have  all 
been  laborious  correctors  of  their  works.  Hume  spent  years  in 
improving  and  polishing  hb  essays,  which  nevertheless  would, 
seem,  from  the  perspicuous  simplicity  of  their  style,  to  have  been 
written  with  very  little  effort.  Robertson  is  said  to  have  composed 
his  histories  on  small  slips  of  paper,  and  to  have  perfected  each 
sentence  before  he  proceeded  to  a  new  one.  Rousseau  tells  us  in 
his  confessions  that  he  always  transcribed  several  times  whatever 
he  intended  for  the  press;  and  that  the  Nouvdle  Heloise,  the 
most  eloquent  and  beautiful  of  all  .his  works,  was  frckjuently  co*. 
pied  by  him  for  the  perusal  of  his  friends  and  iMtroDs  before  it 
was  published.  Burke,  too,  the  Cicero  of  ouragei  was  careful  al- 
most to  fastidiousness  in  the  correction  of  his  wijtiDgs.  His  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  conusting  of  only  a  few  sheets,  was  three 
months  in  the  press,  and  was  so  often  altered,  by  him  dmriogtliat 
time,  that  the  expense  of  printing  It  amounted  to  ten  times  more 
than  it  would  have  cost,  if  it  had  been  printed  without  ahevmti(»i. 
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Let  U8  suppose  thst  prioliiig  vere  forerer  aboUabedt  how  tmsU 
a  proportion  of  our  literature  would  survive  that  noble  arU  how 
few,  comptratively,  would  be  the  books  we  should  be  at  ihe  ex- 
pense of  parcbaring,  and  the  pams  of  perusing  in  manuscript' vo- 
lumes. After  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries  from  the  destruction  of 
the  press,  there  probably  would  not  remain  in  general  circulation 
more  than  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  those  works  which  arc  now 
found  in  every  extensive  library:  but  this  remnant  of  our  litera- 
ture would,  like  the  productions  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius  now 
extant,  be  the  admiration  of  ail  after  ages. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the 
impressions  made  by  the  same  thought  when  very  well,  and  when 
very -poorly  expressed.  We  are,  however,  made  sensible  of  that 
difference  by  the  publications  we  daily  peruse,  and  even  in  our 
familiar  conversations  with  each  other.  Style,  indeed,  seems  as 
important  to  a  writer,  as  elocution  and  action  to  an  orator.  A  badly 
written  book,  and  «  coldly  delivered  discourse,  will  equally  &il  of 
success,  however  valuable  the  matter  which  the  one  or  the  other 
may  contain.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many  productions,  especially 
of  the  poetical  kind,  have  obtained  celebrity  without  any  other 
beauty  than  that  of  language  to  recommend  them;  and  bow  many 
speeches  are  listened  to  with  pleasure  when  delivered  with  a  &ne 
elocution,  and  animated  gestures;  but  which,  when  they  appear  in 
print,  are  ihsiptd,  or  even  nauseous. 

These  considerations,  we  trust,  will  induce  the  powerful  and 
aspiring  writers  of  our  own  country  to  pay  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  given  to  the  attainment  of  a  fine  style,  and  not 
to  disdain  the  humble,  but  very  Important  task  sf  correcting  and 
copying  their  manuscripts.  They  may  thus  overcome  the  incon- 
venience which  it  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  describe  and  pro* 
vide  t^aiost;  and  entertain  the  cheering  hope  that  their  osmes 
will  be  associated  with  those  of  the  illustrious  clasuc  authors,  and 
their  works  handed  down  to  the  remotest  posterity,  to  instruct  and 
delight  the  innumerable  naticns  of  our  race,  to  whom  our  lan- 
guage is  destined  to  convey  the  first  lessons  of  religion,  virtue, 
and  freedom. 
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DtrRtVG  TBC    LATE  WAR,    BETWEEN  BRITISH'  AKD    AHKKICAII 
VESSELS. 

(ContlDnedi  from  oar  Julj  unmber,  fram  the  Briliih  Nanl  CbronieleO 
<*  We  next  have  the  pleasure  of  recounting  the  capture  of  a  very 
formidable  Soutli  sea  cruiser,  of  tar  and  feathering  iiieinory>— no 
less  a  personage  than  the  boisterous  champion  of  "  free  trade  and 
sailors'  rights" — Mr.  David  Porter.  His  nigate,  the  Essex,  is,  I 
trust,  safe  in  a  British  port.  The  particulars  otbtr  capture  have 
filready  been  detailed  in  the  public  prints.  Unlike  all  the  letters 
of  the  American  "  heroes"  captain  Hilljar  makes  do  boast  of  sue-, 
ceeding  in  a  contest  in  which  he  vas  so  evidently  superior.  W« 
wish,  for  his  sake,  the  Cherub  had  been  absent.  As  it  was,  tliB 
following  estimate  of  the  force  engaged  will  show  that  the  DUm* 
bers  were  not  quite  so  disproportionate,  as  between  our  three  fri- 
gates and  their  opponents:  and  yet  those  actions  were  blazoned 
forth,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  as  "  splendid  victo- 
ries," "  brilliant  achievements,"  and  even  with  unbluBhiag>  haidi- 
booA—egual  combats! 

MIS  at. 

(Ratiot  36,  moaadnR  41  |aM.) 


«k  IS  ISlb.  long  gni 
<tl»rtcrdMk  and  ?  1  Sib.  do. 
j  r  9Slb.  HI 
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Broii|[iit  qref^         •         •        .        .        iHflfn^  ^ 

CKXmVB. 

Mftindeek  9  3«lb.  MdnuBwIw  •        ^fS^ 

QonrtcrdeekftiiOi  ItUi.  do-     ••        «       Tf 


^W^BS» 


Tout 
Cherub        do.  1355***' 


(Ratisg  ^  flioiiiitSiig  M  |iiiM.) 

JSnadaide. 

llalndftplL  13  ^b.  wvonadeiy  •       ^(^^ 

^nairUrde^aiid^^SSIb.  do.         -        -       S84 
IbreeMtle      5  ^  ^^  1<>|>C  P"***  ^ 


3761b«. 
Men,  with  those  tbftt  eteiped  aihoret       -        90a 
Supermri^  eft  Me  iTrAl^  aidls. 
In  veigbt  of  metal*  a»  iiz  to  fire. 
Nundior  of  oieiiy  boC  quite  three  to  two. 

« I  am  here  supposing  our  ships  to  liave  each  their  fiill  compli* 
ineut,  which  probably  was  not  the  case.  iThe  Essex,  when  she 
left  the  Delaware  in  October,  1612,  had  376  prime  seamen.  In 
killed  and  wounded  our  loss  ijas  very  trifling — about  IS.  The 
cnemjr  very  se? ere — about  1 53.  He  certainly  made  a  brave  de- 
fence; but  i{  might  have  been  told  with  a  better  grace  by  any 
.^ither  person  than  himself.  His  letter  is  of  immoderate  length- 
contains  many  inconsisteocies  and  much  foul  language  against 
captain  Uillyar.  We  niay  allow  him  to  be  a  little  angry,  that  noU 
withfC^ding  his  cautious  plans,  the  comnumder  of  the  Phoebe 
should  just  nick  the  time  of  his  being  at  Valparaiso.  Another 
proof  of  the  judgment  of  the  American  government  in  building 
such  9ioofi9  of  war  as  the  Wasp,  Frolic,  and  Peacock,  has  uitfor« 
tunately  occurred  in  the  capture  of  the  Reindeer  brig  by  the  first 
named  vessel  on  the  28tb  of  June,  1614.  Never  was  a  frtiip  more 
j^blj  defended  than  this  ill-feted  brig,  nor  British  gallantry  more 
folly  di^jdayed  than  in  the  unavailing  efforts  of  her  hermc  crew. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  done.  P6or  Manners!  thine  was  a  no- 
Ue  spirit;  but  the  unerring  rifle  set  thee  at  rest  ere  the  proud 
union  of  thy  country  was  lowered  from  the  peak.  Where  would 
the  Wai^  have  been  now,  had  there  been,  in  men  and  metal,  only 
a  slight  odds  in  her  favour? 

^  Originally,  th^ -Reindeer,  like  other  brigs  of  her  class,  mount- 
ed thirty-two  pounder^,  carronades;  bn^it  appears  she  lost  part  of 
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them  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  leaving  the  remainder  in  port,  took  on 
board  a  full  set  of  twenty-fours.  She  was  bulk  of  fir  in  18 14,  and 
had  long  outlived  her  contract.  She  had,  it  is  stated,  20  boys  ia 
her  crew.  Her  full  compliment  was  121;  which  we  shall  allow 
her  to  have  had  on  board. 

"  The  Wasp's  force,  in  gtins  and  men,  we  are  enabled  correctly 
to  give.  Her  commander  is  highly  spoken  ofv  The  following 
particulars  will  place  this  action  in  a  proper  point  of  view: 

RSIKDEER.  WASl^. 

(Rating  18,  mounting  the  same.)  (Rating  18,  mounting  dS  gtfnt.) 

Broadside,  Broadside, 

8  241b.  carronades,  198Ibs.  10  d21b.  carronadet,  fl201bt. 

6     6Ib.  long  guns,  36  1  18Ib.  long  gun,  18 


2281bt.  dSSlbf. 

Men  ^d  boys,  131.  Men  of  the  ntoal  qualitr,  175. 

Meaaurement,  under  985  tons.  Measurement,  «]M>Te  (Cngfisb)  550  UmB, 

Superiority  on  the  ^American  side. 

In  weight  of  metal,  as  seven  to  four. 
In  Dumber  of  men,  as  seven  to  five. 
In  uze  of  vessel,  as  seven  to  five. 

*<  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  stated  to  have  been  fifty  or 
sixty,  the  enemy's  tliirty.  Owing  to  the  expertncss  of  twenty-six 
marines  stsoioned  in  the  tops  for  the  purpose,  all  the  Reindeer's 
officers,  except  the  captain's  clerk,  were  picked  off  and  killed,  or 
disabled.  The  brig  herself  was  so  much  shattered  as  to  be  de- 
stroyed after  the  action. 

^  On  the  1  Ith  July,  18U,  the  Rattlesnake, of  16  guns,  24's  and 
9's,  and  1 3 1  men,  was  taken  by  the  Leander  frigate.  She  had  a  very 
choice  crew.  The  officers  and  men  had  iron  helmets,  or  skull- 
caps, to  fend  off  the  lusty  coup-de-sabres  of  British  boarders,  with 
the  motto  in  front  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

^  While  the  Rattlesnake  and  Entcrprize  (of  similar  force)  were 
out  in  company,  they  obtained  information  that  our  brig,  the  Dot- 
terel, was  cruising  off  Charleston  with  a  crew  of  sixty  men,  and 
those  weakly  and  discontented.  A  plan  was  formed  to  be  in  con- 
^rl— satisfied  that  260  men  would  quickly  overpower  sixty,  or 
£ven  three  times  the  number.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  Enter- 
prize  bajd  all  her  guns  on  board.  However,  after  many  hours  of 
anxious  look-out  the  two  heroes  were  chased  away  by  the  Mor- 
giana  of  \M  guns— 16  24lb.  carronades  and  S  small  long  guns, 
with  a  crew  of  at  least  ten  men  under  the  half  of  what  were  on 
board  the  enemy's  brigs.  It  is  probable  the  Morgiana  having 
one  more  mast  than  the  Dotterel  occasioned  this  pamc,  as  the 
American  sloops  of  war  of  the  heaviest  class  have  hitherto  shown 
a  preference  to  our  brig^rigged  sloops.  The  Dotterel  is  said  to 
jiave  |)een  on  watching  the  two  schooner^  CsLroline  andNousuch, 
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of  16  and  13  g^nst  and  120  men  each,  and  who  were  perhaps  bet* 
ter  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  Dotterel's  crew,  and  therefcnt 
chose  to  remain  blockaded.  One  of  the  instances  above  alluded 
to  occurred  in  the  Frolic  (now  Florida)  of  23.  guns  and  IT  I  men, 
avoiding  the  track  of  the  Herald  of  38  guns,  (S3  and  18  lb.  car- 
Tonades  and  long  sixes)  and  1 35  men,  stationed  off  Baliga,  on 
learning  that  the  latter's  main  deck  battery  were  carronades  and 
not  long  sixes,  as  at  first  supposed.  The  Herald  throws  only 
twenty-eight  pounds  more  shot  than  the  Frolick,  and  is  not  so 
larg^  by  150  tons. 

^  On  the  1 3th  July,  1 8 1 4,  the  Syren  of  1 6  guns,  two  43  pounders 
and  twelve  24lb.  carronades  and  two  long  9's,  with  137  men,  vras 
captured  by  the  Med  way  74.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  43  pound- 
ers were  taken  from  the  President  frigate,  which  was  in  port  re- 
fitting when  the  Syren  sailed:  leaving  the  former  fourteen  instead 
of  sixteen  42  pounders  on  her  quaiter-deck.  The  three  Ameri- 
can 44's  were  built  in  1798;  and  the  United  States  had  become  so 
weak  in  her  upper  works  that  commodore  Decatur,  in  his  letter 
to  sir  Thomas  Hardy  off  New-London,  states  her  to  mount  but  49 
guns,  when  we  know  she  carried  56,  besides  howitzers  in  her  top&i 
at  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian.  These  apparently  trivial  cir- 
cumstances are  noticed,  because  should  any  of  these  friga^s  here- 
after undergo  an  inspection  by  foreigners  of  any  nation,  the  Ame- 
ricans will  not  scruple  to  say,  <<  You  see  the  ship  does  not  mount 
so  many  guns  as  the  Brithh  gave  her."  It  is  in  such  sophistry  as 
this,  and  not  in  fighting,  that  we  are  unequal  to  the  Americans. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  to  notice  the  capture  of  any  other 
man  of  war  by  a  national  vessel  of  the  Americans.  Two  we  have 
lately  lost  to  American  firivateera.  One  of  them  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  bold  daring  on  the  part  of  her  commander  and  crewy 
that  it  would  be  highly  unfair  to  pass  it  over.* 

*<  The  Landrail  cutter  of  four  13  pound  carronades,  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Lancaster,  with  a  compliment  of  only  19  men  and 
boys,  fell  in  with,  on  the  1 3th  July,  the  large  American  privateer 
schooner  Syren;  carrying,  according  to  the  American  account, 
two  12  pound  carronades,  four  long  6's,  one  long  13  pounder  on  a 
traversing  carriage,  and  78  men;  with  this  unequal  adversary  the 
cutter  sustained  a  running  fight  of  one  hour  and  30  minutes:  and 
a  close  action  of  within  half  pistol  shot  of  40  minutes  morOf  when 
boarding  gave  her  to  the  enemy.  Nor  were  her  exertions  wholly 
in  vain;  for  she  killed  the  privateer's  captain  and  one  or  two  of  his 
officers,  wounded  eight  men,  and  had  but  one  wounded  herself. 
The  cutter  has  since  been  re-captured  by  the  Wasp  sloop  of  war; 
but  her  gallant  captain  and  crew  are  prisoners  in  America. 

^  The  crews  of  the  American  privateers  are  generally  obtained 
in  the  same  way  (with  the  exception  of  pressing)  as  those  of  our 

*  The  other  «m  the  Ballahon  schooner,  of  four  gant  and  thirteen  meo«  prise 
to  the  Perry  prmUeer,  of  five  guns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
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ships  of  war:  and  therefore  a  stated  number  of  such  men  from 
each  nation  combatting  together  would  afford  a  much  fairer  spe- 
cimen of  the  gallantly  of  their  respective  countries,  than  opposing 
the  "  choice  and  pick"  of  one  side  against  the  "  ordinary  riffraff** 
of  the  other.  Have  not  instances  then  daily  occurred  of  our  little 
packets  with  thirty  or  forty  men  and  boys  beating  off  the  largest 
American  privateers  with  crews  of  a  hundred  men  i^d  upwards? 

^^  One  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Naval  Chronicle  contains  copies 
of  a  correspondence  between  sir  Thomas  Hardy,  commodore  of 
the  British  squadron  off  New-London,  and  the  commander  of  the 
American  squadron  in  port,  blockaded  by  them;  which,  without  a 
little  explanation,  may  give  rise  to  very  erroneous  ideas  of  Ame- 
rican gallantry. 

<<  From  the  vicinity  of  the  two  squadrons,  and  the  constant  inters 
course  with  the  shore  by  means  of  licensed  vessels,  the  American 
commodore  was  fully  apprised  that  the  Endymion,  besides  her. 
great  inferiority  in  metal,  was  many  men  short  of  her  complement: 
and  that  that  compliment,  when  full,  scarcely  exceeded  half  the 
crew  of  the  United  States;  which  had  been  greatly  increased  since 
the  capture  of  the  Macedonian.  His  assertion  of  having  reduced 
the  number  of  liis  guns  was  a  manceuvre  worthy  of  Americans. 
The  fact  is,  the  United  States  is  very  much  hogged;  which  indu-r 
ced  the  commodore  to  take  off  five  or  six  of  her  bow  guns,  and 
no  doubt  for  that  reason  only,  to  substitute  eight  long  92  pound- 
ers for  the  same  number  of  her  midship  main-deck  24%  which 
were  shifted  mto  the  Macedonian;  thus  makmg  both  ships  heavier 
than  they  were  before,  instead  of  lighter,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
commodore's  very  candid  letter  of  challenge.  His  '<  incautious" 
consent,  as  expressed  in  bis  second  letter,  to  allow  the  Endymion 
and  Statira's  crews  to  be  made  up  from  the  Hamillies  and  Borer, 
was  not  mentioned  in  his  first  letter;  therefore  must  afterwards 
been  verbally  given  when  the  commodore  found  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  retreat. 

^  How  very  anxious  both  captains  Hope  and  Stackpole  were  that 
this  meeting  should  take  place,  is  notorious  to  all  on  the  Ameri- 
can station.  Captain  Decatur  declined  a  meeting  between  the 
Statira  and  Macedonian  singly:  evidently  afraid  of  the  same  dis- 
appointment recurring  that  ensued  from  that  of  the  ShaniKHi  and 
Chesapeake. 

^  No  sooner  did  the  correspondence  terminate  tfaaa  the  Ameri- 
can papers  teemed  with  paragraphs,  reflecting  upon  the  courage 
of  the  British  commanders:  and  of  course  extolling  to  the  skies 
that  of  captains  Decatur  and  Jones,  and  their  officers  and  men. 
This  it  was  that  occasioned  a  British  subject  to  get  copies  of  the 
letters,  and  to  publish  them  in  a  Bostoa  paper.  So  unexpected 
an  event  astounded  the  blustering  miscreants,  and  they  were  af- 
terwards content  with  whispering  what  they  dared  not  again  pro- 
claim. 
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^  A  ireiy  popular  writi^  anong  the  Aumokiia  pmvtly  passes 
fht  Mlnmiog  exordium  upon  tlie  diaracler  of  Us  country's  sea* 
«iea»— ^  Ib  all  the  qualities  essential  to  success  on  the  oceani  the 
Americao  seamen  are  not  only  equal,  hut  superior  to  the  British 
seamen.  It  is  no  merit  of  thdr^s.  Nature  and  circumstances -hsYe 
made  them  so.  But  so  it  is—they  are  /lAytfeelf^  superlor«»they 
are  mortis  superior.  The  warm  and  Tariahle  climate  of  the 
United  Sutes  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  melted  the  original  English 
constitution  of  our  ancestors,  till,  instead  of  the  broad-shouldered 
and  ruddy  form  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  Americans 
are  a  thiimer  race  of  men,  with  less  personal  strength  and  stami* 
na,  but  with  more  quickness,  more  alertness." 

f^  Is  the  above  hodge-podge  of  character  the  best  dish  this  politi* 
cal  purveyor  can  serve  up?  I  have  neither  room  nor  leisure  now 
to  pass  an  opinion  upon  HJfmerits;  havin'g  only  faithfully  handed 
down  the  receipe,  that  others  may  profit  by  it 

^<  Within  these  few  months  the  Americans  have  published  a  work 
entitled,  <<  The  Naval  History  of  the  United  States."  The  book 
is  intended  to  exalt  the  naval  character  of  the  Americans  at  the 
expense  of  our  well  tried  seamen.  They  have  never  beat  «•;  but 
we  were  fully  equal  to  them.  We  have  never  beat  themi  but  they 
were  greatly  inferior  to  us!  The  British  Naval  Chronicle  is  of 
a  far  different  stamp;  and  will  be  read  with  interest  all  over  Eu« 
rope  when  that  book  will  be  thrown  aside  with  disgust:  as  its 
glaring  falsehoods  and  new  fangled  phraseology  shall  outrage  the 
feelings,  or  puzzle  the  understanding. 

<<  I  cannot  dismiss  the  book,  however,  without  exposing  one  or 
two  attempts  to  aggrandize  the  exploits  of  the  American  public 
and  private  armed  vessels.  One  of  the  numbers  of  the  British 
Chronicle  records  the  loss  of  some  men  on  board  the  Yarmouth 
64,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  blowing  up  of  the  American 
ship  Randolph,  that  by  accident  got  within  reach  of  her  guns.  A 
day  or  two  after  the  event  two  men  were  picked  up  on  a  piece  of 
the  wreck,  and  preserved  by  the  Yarmouth's  people.  These  fel* 
lows,  upon  reaching  home,  mentioned  the  loss  of  men,  Ice.  on 
board  the  64;  and  perhaps  added  a  few  embellishments  of  their 
ovirn.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  story  was  already  in  good  hands:  a 
splendid  oil  painting  was  prepared  to  perpetuate  the  daring  attack 
made  by  the  gallant  captain  Biddle  in  his  little  33  eun  frigate  up- 
on a  British  64*-4he  tatter's  spars  are  seen  tumbling  about  her 
decks,  her  sails  pierced  with  shot  holes,  and  she  evidently  had  the 
worst  of  the  action — and  doubtless  would  have  struck  hut  for  the 
unfortunate  blowing  up  of  her  antagonist:  the  description  in  print 
out'AmericaTu  this,  and  to  be  duly  appreciated,  must  be  read  at 
length.  I  wish  I  could  give  it,  but  cannot.  Again— -that  a  privateer 
of  8  or  10  guns  and  ISO  or  140  men  should  capture  a  mercham* 
mafi  of  10,  13,  or  14  gtms,  and  at  most  perhaps  16  men,  can  era« 
ate  no  surprise.    But  ^  the  American  privateer  schooner  -■   ■ 
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of  8  guns  o?i/y,  commanded  by  —  Thunderbolt,  esquire,*  Ims 
actually  captured  the  fine  British  ship  ,  mounting  14 

guns"  (Intended  to  be  considered  as  fully  manned  of  course)  is  an 
event  calculated  to  impress  the  reader  with  ideas  not  very  flatter- 
ing to  the  character  of  British  seamen:  at  the  same  time  to  esta* 
blish  beyond  a  doubt  the  <<  unrivalled  gallantry'*  of  their  too  cun- 
.ning  opponents: — especially  when  half  a  dozen  captures  of  this 
kind  appear  to  have  been  made  in  one  cruise! 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this  hectoring  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, British  tars  are  still  ready,  and  even  anxious,  to  meet  them 
on  any  thing  like  equal  terms.  Such  a  meeting  cannot  well  hap- 
pen, as  they  go  to  sea  in  vessels  with  which  we  have  none  of  a 
similar  rate  able  to  contend.  Thus  the  capture  of  the  Reindeer  by 
the  Peacock  will  be  proclaimed  and  rewarded!  as  a  victory  over 
an  equal  force;  and  had  the  latter  been  taken  by  one  of  our  38  gun 
frigates,  it  would  have  been  "  an  American  sloo/i  of  war  has,  after 
a  very  severe  action,  been  taken  by  a  British  yr/j^-a/e." 

"  On  the  24th  of  August  a  handfull  of  British  troops  entered  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  destroy,  besides 
naval  and  ordnance  stores  to  a  considerable  amount,  the  timber  for 
a  74;  a  frigate  ready  to  lanch,  intended  to  carry  60  guns,  (be- 
sides top  guns)  named  the  Essex,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  the  Argus, 
(two)  of  22  guns  ready  for  sea. 

"  On  the  first  of  the  next  month  the  American  ship  Wasp,  of 
22  guns  and  180  men,  a  second  time  came  across  one  of  our  gun 
brigs,  the  Avon,  of  16  321b.  carronades  and  2  long  6*8  and  118 
men.  It  was  a  night  action,  and  had  been  fought  nearly  two  hours 
when  the  Castillian  brig  came  up.  The  Wasp  made  "  three  sail" 
of  the  Castillian,  and  ran  off  while  the  latter  was  taking  out  the 
Avon's  surviving  crew  from  the  sinking  vessel. 

Superiority  on  the  .  imerican  side. 
In  weight  of  metal,  as  nine  to  seven. 
In  number  of  men,  as  three  to  two. 
In  size  of  Tessel,  as  seventeen  to  twelve. 

<<  The  Wasp  left  L'Orient  five  days  previous  to  the  action^  tho- 
roughly refitted;  and  having  refused  men  that  oiSered  to  enter, 
had  no  doubt  a  larger  crew  than  when  she  engaged  the  Reindeer. 
That  action  is  a  good  comment  on  this. — The  Reindeer,  with  only 
24  pounders,  killed  and  wounded  twenty-six  of  the  enemy:  where- 
as he  acknowledges  but  two  killed,  and  one  slightly  woimded  by 
the  Avon;  and  that  only  three  of  her  shot  pierced  his  bulwarks. 

*  A  reqoisite  addition  to  the  name  of  the  eaptain  of  mi  American  privatatr. 

f  Where  a  committee,  appointed  by  goremmenty  decree  a  captured  vetael  of 
war  to  have  been  of  equal  force  to  her  opponent)  the  trhole  vahie  of  the  prize 
goes  to  the  captors.  Captain  Decatur,  under  this  new  prize-act,  reeeifed  the 
full  value  of  the  Macedonian! — Our  late  brig,  the  Epervier,  was  brooght  in  by 
the  American  government,  the  other  day,  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars. '  The 
whole  of  this  goes  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Peacock— becme  It  wai  t  bat- 
tle between  ships  of  '<  equal  forc^f^^-^yniMi  feltowt  thete  yHtott  are! 
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Much  credit  is  due  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Avon  for  their 
perseverance  in  this  unequal  conflict;  but  the  action  cannot  surely 
be  ranked  (as  it  was  by  some  of  our  public  journalists)  ^  among 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  recorded  in  the  naval  annals  of 
this  eventful  war.'*  Miserable  ginnery  on  our  side  was  evident 
enough)  which  fnay  perhaps  be  partly  attributable  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  manner  of  loading  a  carronade  to  produce  the 
best  effect;  but  above  all,  to  not  drilling  the  men  at  firing  the 
guns — a  practice  the  Americans  never  neglecty  as  we  have  felt 
too  often; 

<<  Early  in  September  the  Adams,  captain  Morris,  was  burnt  by 
her  commander  at  Hampden,  Penobscot,  to  prevent  her  filing 
into  our  hands.  Of  her  battery  mounted  on  the  shore  we  got  pos- 
session. The  Adams  was  a  very  deceiving  ship,  being  a  frigate 
cut  down;  and  measured  about  780  tons:  she  carried  24  18lb.  long 
guns  (or  columbiads)  and  2  long  12's,  with  a  compliment  of  248 
men-— principally  masters  and  mates  of  merchantmen.  She  was  an 
incomparable  sailer,  and  might  have  done  a  deal  of  mischief  to 
our  commerce  with  impunity,  had  she  avoided  entering  the  Pe- 
nobscot. 

^<  The  next  was^an  action  in  which  British  vi^lour  shone  with  un- 
rivalled lustre,  but  was  prematurely  overcome;  yet  not  till  after  an 
arduous  and  sanp^uinary  struggle  of  some  hours.  Against  nearly 
a  two-fold  superiority  did  the  tars  of  old  England  yield  the  day. 
It  was  fought  on  Lake  Champlain  within  the  enemy's  territory^ 
1 1th  September,  1814,  a  year  and  a  day  after  that  of  Lake  Erie. 
Captain  Pring's  official  letter,  as  well  as  sir  Japies  L.  Yeo*s  intro- 
ductory one,  will  be  read  with  a  lively  interest  by  every  friend  of 
the  navy. 

<^  It  is  a  pity  the  statement  of  the  comparative  force  of  the  two 
fleets  referred  to  by  the  former  was  not  transmitted,  as  at  present 
we  have  only  the  American  accounts  to  resort  to. 

"  The  Confiance,  our  largest  vessel,  was  on  the  stocks  sixteen 
days  before  the  action;  and  of  course  quite  in  a  rough  and  un- 
finished state.  The  locks  for  her  guns  had  been  sent  from  Halifax 
in  a  frigate,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time.  The  enemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  many  weeks  in,  and  was  in  all  respects  fitted  for 
battle.  He  was  in  his  own  waters — we  three  thousaivi  mileS  from 
home.  The  relative  consequences  of  that  was,  as  may  be  suppo- 
sed>  very  important.  Captain  Pring  tells  us  the  Connance  went 
into  action  ^<  with  an  unorganized  crew,  composed  of  several  drafts 
of  men  who  had  recently  arrived  from  different  ships  at  Quebec: 
many  of  whom  only  Joined  the  day  before,  and  were  totally  un- 
known either  to  the  officers  or  each  other.  Here  must  have  been 
confusion  u^ion  going  into  action!  The  enemy  was  moored  in  line 
in  his  own  harbour,  abreast  of  his  encampment*  We  advanced 
with  baffiing  winds.  The  gallant  captain  Downie  fell  almost  the 
first  shot.  The  Finch  struck  on  a  rock  about  the  middle  of  the 
action.  The  Chub  diifled  into  tl-e  enemy's  line;  and  the  gun-boats 
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^  tbandoned  the  object  Msipied  them."  Here  was  a  chapter  ef 
dtsastersl  The  Coofiance  tod  Linnet  bad  oow  the  whole  combat 
to  themselves.  Their  crews  fought  like  tigers.  In  vaio  thej  bled 
at  every  pore>-^The  day  was  not  a  day  of  mfrucle*! 

^  Our^saels  engaged  were«*-«ht|>  Centance,  brig  Linnet,  awl 
sloops  Finch  and  Chub.  The  eoemy'a  were-<4he  ahip  Sanitogat 
brig  Eagle,  schooner  Ticonderogat  sloop  Preb)e,and  teniai^ 
gun-boata — five  on  each  flank.  The  force  of  tbeaci  gleaned  fima 
iba  American  accounts^  comprises  as  follows: 

B«ITISH.  AMBBICAa. 

4  991b.  e«iTOQadeS|  ISSIbs.  ^  4sn>.  cArroiiMle^  St^Slbt. 

6  t4tb.        do.  tU  S9  3tih,        do.  98a 

16  tSlb.         do  19«  7  181b.         do.  |^ 

Qir  Silb.*  long  guoi,  MS  a  f4ib.  long  gum,  ISt 

16  I9\\f.        do.  19$  |«  181b.         do.  £16 

4    6ib.        do.  34  S  191b.        do.  99 

6  941b.    da") 

1d>i8  S  18tb.    doCallonpivcM  994 

S  18  99do.3 


•^"".^ 
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*  Relieved  only  to  be  cobqbktis.  B^Midpidc^        19S4 

«  With  this  vast  disparity  orforce>  nearly  two  to  one,  the  veaaela 
were  all  the  while  closely  eneaged;  so  that  the  enemy'a  heavy 
carronades,  in  which  he  exceeded  us  nearly  miin  to  ofx»  mnst 
have  produced  a  most  awful  effect.  Kven  had  our  gun-boata  bean 
in  the  action,  the  disparity  would  have  scarce  been  perceptibly 
lessened.  What  we  ahouid  have  done  had  we  poasmed  only  a 
slight  inferiority,  and  had  had  the  use  of  gun  locks,  is  incpntesti- 
bly  proved)  by  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  ac- 
knowledges to  have  lost  120;  which  captain  Priog  says  *^  amount-' 
ed  to  something  more  than  our  own/*  The  Americana^  wi^  all 
their  exaggeration,  stated  our  loss  at  194;  whicbf  with  balf  the 
usual  allowance  in  such  cases,  would  reduce  it  to  less  than  theira* 
^  As  tp  the  comparative  amount  of  the  hostile  crews  we  have  only 
analogy  to  govern  us.  Allowing  our  ships  their  {all  complement 
accoi^ing  to  their  classes;  and  that  the  enemy  (aa  toM  ua  by  bbn-i 
self  some  days  before  the  action)  bad  ^  abondiiiice  of  acAtaen,**  we 
may  safely  conclude  they  exceeded  us  in  men  in  tfie  same  pro^ 
portion  as  they  did  in  weight  of  metal.  4ftcr  the  actitm  they 
stated  their  number  of  men  ^  930.  But  be  it  known  the  Ameri- 
cana exclqde  their  mi^rines  from  the  ^  stated  complements*' of 
their  ships  of  war.  There  is  a  marine  barrack  near  WaahingtoOi 
wheiiee  m^n  (chiefly  sharp-shooters,)  are  sent  to  their  ships.  The 
marine  officer  of  the  Saratoga  wrote  hia  government  a  aeparate 
account  of  the  expl<Hta  of  his  meQ;->-a  thing  unusual  in  our  ser- 
vice 

^  In  agji^regate  ^izfi  of  vessel,  also,  tbey  neariy  douUed  mu   Thit 
Sat^tpfca  VI  at  IcAst  two  hundred  more  tons  than  tiMi  Cenfiamcei 
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ud  our  brig  and  two  sloops  vooM  scarce^  tqnali 

new,  their  schooner  Ticooderog* — to  aay  noUuiig  of  tbeir  btmrj 

htig,  sloop,  and  tea  guo-boatB, 

"  After  all  this  a  quesuon  naturallj-  arises — how  came  the  la- 
■KDted  c«p(ain  I>a<riMC  to  seek  ihe  action,  eapeciallv  with  an  cnc- 
IB7  (otherwise  doubly  supenar)  moored  in  hU  own  bay^  We  ar« 
oficialty  told  he  was  "  burned  i.110  action,  in  consequence  of  the 
earoest  solicitation  of  his  excellency  sir  George  Prevost!" 

"  The  Araericans,  as  is  ccmmon  with  lliem,  boasted  ratich  of 
tbeir  gallantry  on  this  occa^a:  actually  pretending  to  woodier 
tbu  conunodore  M'Donough  should  have  succeeded  againtt 
"  such  fearful  odds."  One  says,  we  hare  taken  four  of  tbeir 
largttt  thifi».  The  commodore  himself  begins  quite  a  la  Nklsox: 
"  Tbe  Almighty  has  ^e«Md  to  grant  us  a  signal  victory  oA 
Lake  Champlun  in  the  capture  of  oae  frigate,  oite  brig,  aitd  lw« 
sloops  of  war."  A  fri^attl  but  above  alli  "  two*/oo^*  oyipor"— 
vesaels  not  so  big  as  Margate  hoys.  Here  is  a  mcdiy  of  MnrtUy 
^sA  JaUehoodi 

"  We  afterwards  lost  a  sloop  of  war,  the  Hermes,  blown  up  ofli 
Mobile;  and  dcairoyed  near  New  Orlcaa?  the  United  States  schoo- 
ner Caroline,  of  16  guns,  which  ended  the  events  of  1814.  The 
Arst  month  of  the  present  year  has  already  been  propitious,  and 
I  anticipate  in  my  next  a  fiu*  pleaaanter  task  than  Ae  one  1  haTC 
just  toiled  tfarougji. 

Yours, 

Boxu. 

"  flSifffrr,  Marck^  Ul5." 

Coneinman  qf  the  Rtmarkt  mi  **  tkf  Sj/n^ui*  ^  Mnmt  Jcttamtt 
fauglu  between  the  Britith  and  .dmerlcat*  tkifit  ^  «■■'>**  ta  tkt 
BrUieh  Maval  CArofOett." 

Wb  hare  before  had  occasdon  alisbtly  to  Botke  ttie  freqarat  and 

ridiculous  attempts  of  a  certain  class  of  writers  in  England,  to 
revenge  the  losses  and  defeats  of  the  nation,  by  villifying  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  inflicted  them.  Paltry  as  is  this  mode  of  ven- 
geaDce>  and  unbecoming  of  a  great  nation,  at  least  of  a  rich  sa- 
don,  it  is  now  tbe  common  practice  of  that  country,  and  the  man 
who  injures  England,  even  in  the  common  and  authorised  modes  of 
warfitre,  is  certain  to  have  his  actions,  motives,  character,  and 
morals  assailed  in  the  most  malignant  and  dastardly  manner.  Hia 
captures  on  the  high  seas,  nude  under  the  authority  of  a  commis- 
sion front  his  government — are  called  piracies — and  if  in  the  spi- 
rit of  gallant  and  fearUss  adTcnlure,  he  visits  the  remotest  regiooa 
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of  the  enemy's  trade  with  the  vengeance  of  his  country^  he  is  stig* 
matized  as  a  buccaneer.    Did  this  practice  answer  any  other  pur* 
^ose,  than  merely  to  display  the  writhings  of  an  enemy  under  severe 
and  unexpected  chastisement,  it  might  perhaps  be  retrieved  from 
contempt  on  the  ground  of  its  furthering  some  object  of  state  po» 
licy,  by  making  John  Bull  believe  that  all  the  enemies  of  England, 
were,  like  Napoleon,  types  of  some  of  those  enormous  monsters 
foretold  in  the  revelations:  but  arrogant,  ignorant,  and  stultified  as 
are  the  majority  of  the  people  of  that  country  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  we  believe  very  few  Englishmen  if  any  of  them,  are  suffi* 
ciently  ignorant  to  believe  that  taking  whalemen  in  the  south  seas  and 
destroying  them,  under  the  sanctions  we  have  recited  is  an  act  of 
piracy,  or  that  visiting  a  groupe  of  islands  discovered  by  the  buc- 
caneers, absolutely  enrols  a  man  in  that  honorable  fraternity.  All 
these  attempts  to  take  away  the  character  of  an  enemy,  are  there- 
fore worse  than  useless,  since  they  only  serve  as  indications  of  bit^ 
ter  mortification,  and  exhibit  nothing  but  proofs  of  that  sore  and 
querulous  feeling  which,  for  want  of  courage,  or  force  to  revenge 
itself,  resoits  to  the  pitiful  resource  of  scandal  and  calunmy. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations,  by  the  manner  in 
which  captain  Porter  is  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  prece- 
ding article.  For  some  reason  or  other,  this  gentleman  has  the  hO' 
nour  to  nionopolize  a  large  portion  of  the  iU-wiU  of  those  writers, 
who  are  on  all  occasions  the  most  virulent  in  their  abuse  of  Ame- 
Tica,  from  Mr.  Giffbrd  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  down  to  the  «  Bri- 
tish naval  ofiicer."  This  distinction  in  our  mind^  sp  peculiarly 
honorable  to  any  American  whatever,  we  think  can  be  traced  to 
the  following  causes.  He  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  the  vuo 
glorious  presumption  of  Great  Britain,  by  showing  that  notwith- 
standing ^  Britannia  rules  the  waves,'*  and  not  a  sail  spreads  but 
by  her  permission,  an  American  frigate  under  his  command  ac- 
tually  remained  more  than  a  year  in  the  tracks  of  an  important 
branch  of  the  trade  of  England,  which  she  cut  up  completely. 
For  this  he  is  not  to  be  forgiven.  Contrary  to  every  honourable  prin- 
ciple of  warfare-*in  defiance  of  an  e^^press  understandings  while 
disabled  in  his  ship,  and  claiming  the  sacred  right  of  a  neutral 
port — he  was  attacked  and  tsiken  by  two  British  ships*  and,  in 
his  official  letter,  ^poke  of  such  a  violation  of  honour  and  national 
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lights,  in  terms  of  reprobation  suited  to  his  feelings^  and  to  tbe 
'Circumstances  which  excited  them:  and  fdr  this  he  is  not  to  be 
forgiven  On  his  return  home,  under  the  sanction  of  a  paroie 
given  him  by  caption  Hillyer,  he  vas  stopped  off  Sandy  Hook  by 
a  British  ship  of  war,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war,  and  ordered  to 
lay  too  all  night,  under  her  giins.  Justified  by  this  violation  of  his 
parole  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  he  made  his  escape  to  shore  in  m 
boat,  leaving  this  severe,  and  in  this  instance  just  reprimand  with 
the  officer  who  boarded  his  vessel— ^^  that  he  now  found  British  of- 
ficers, not  only  regardless  of  their  own  honour,  but  the  honour  of 
each  other."  Can  we  wonder  after  this,  that  he  should  be  singled 
out  as  a  mark  for  the  only  weapons  in  which  England  has  ever 
been  able  to  revenge  herself  against  America— the  weapons  of 
calumny  and  abusel 

We  shall  trouble  ourselves  very  Utile  with  the  statement,  or  ta- 
ble of  weights  and  measures  exhibited  on  occasion  of  the  action 
between  the  Essex  and  the  British  vessels,  or  with  his  pretty 
boast  that  ^  he  could  wish  for  the  sake  of  captain  Hillyer,  the  Che- 
rub had  been  absent*'  It  is  plain  that  the  captain  himself  did  ndt 
sympathise  in  this  wish,  since  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  sent  her 
away  at  any  time,  and  in  fact  the  proposal  was  made  to  him  more 
than  once  by  captain  Porter.  To  save  time,  and  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  burden  of  refuting  misre- 
presentations so  often  repeated,  that  the  labour  is  intolerable,  and 
the  sameness  actually  stupifying-^we  will  also  pass  over  the  states 
ment  of  the  action  between  the  Wasp  and  Reindeer.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  difference  of  their  force,^  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  writer,  in  his  notice  of  the  subsequent  affair  between  the 
former  vessel  and  the  Avon,  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is 
the  peculiar  misfortune  of  this  most  unfortunate  writer,  that  he 
wishes  to  unite  in  his  own  person,  the  character  of  a  monitor,  as 
well  as  an  apologist,  to  the  British  navy.  Thus  in  the  midst  of 
his  excuses,  he  mingles  certain  sly  monitions,  that  unluckily  en- 
tirely demolish  the  aforesaid  palliations.  Notwithstanding  his  ta- 
bles and  calculations,  he  is  forced  in  his  capacity  of  monitor  to 
knock  himself  in  his  other  character  of  apologist,  completely  on 
the  head,  by  telling  the  British  officers  that  after  all  it  is  their  own 
fault,  in  not  exercising  their  men  properly,  that  they  have  been 
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to  often  defeated*  See^  gentle  reader,  what  the  poor  cfiMnuve  etjt. 
^  Miterablc  gunnery  on  our  Hde  fMz«  evident  enougk**^  ^Mchabwve 
all  was  owing  to  not  drilling  the  men  at  firing  the  gwu^  a  fifmctkt 
the  jtmericmns  nevrr  neglect,  at  we  horeefelt  tQO"  often,**  III  MMK 
ther  place  he  says  the  American  seamen  are  all  <* pkkod  tntkf'' 
and  the  British  all  <<  riif-raff."  Surely  after  such  acknowleig*- 
ments,  the  writer  might  hare  kept  clear  of  the  foolish  ipcyauteucy 
of  denying  our  superiority! 

Those  who  believe  in  the  story  <^the  Dotterel,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  weak  logicians  as  we  are*  They  must  b^cve  the 
American  officers  and  seamen  are  paltrooos.  They  beloBg^to  tlie 
class  of  people,  whose  appetites  and  digestxm  are  increased  to  all 
unnatural  degree  by  disuse,  or  some  peculiarity  of  physical  m'^aoL* 
zation,  so  that  whether  it  is  iron  hoops,  or  boiled  rice,  which,  is  p«> 
aented  to  them,  it  is  immaterial— -down  it  goea.  If  the  Americans 
are  cowards,  what  must  the  English  be,  who  have  so  oftoD  of  h^ 
been  beaten  by  them?  Of  all  things  in  the  worid  a  judioioaa  da* 
fender  of  national  character,^  will  avoid  underratiBf  theTiloar  of 
an  enemy^  who  has  beaten  his  friend;  since  it  is-  pbnn  that  the 
lower  he  aiaks  the  former,  the  more  he  dehaaea  thft  latter,  w4io 
do  what  he  mpiII,,  auat  alwa3r8  be  undermost  It  ia  even  bad  poli- 
cy in  the  victor  to  speak  flightingly  of  the  valour  and  oonductof 
the  vanquished,  because  k  detracts  from  hia  owftaaerit^  and  thta 
ia  one  special  reason^  why  we  have  refrained  Cron  aafingmcre  of 
the  Englbh  sailor  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  establiab  our 
auperioriiy.  It  would  have  suified  our  purpose  much  better,  to 
have  praiaed  them  fon  courage,  skin,  activityiand  gcoerealty,  and 
nothing  but  a  scrupuJoiia  regard  to  the  truth,  lealrained  na  fooni 
indulging  otir  wi^hea  in  thia  reapeet 

Pursiting^  the  examine  of  tinpuppel-diawman,  mantiaDcd  nr 
n  former  part  of  this  examinatioo»  the  ^  Britiah  afficor*'  oceanon* 
ally  ekes  out  hia  melancholy  exhibitkiii^  with  ^  Am  eUUgmtor  nint 
feet  long.'*  Thus  he  meationa  the  capture  of  liie  Syren  ef  aix^ 
teen  g  una^  by  the  Medway  of  seventy-fintr^and  the  burning  of  die 
Adams,  and  an  uofiniahed  vessel  st  Waahington)  both  by  Qnr« 
aelves>  aa  proofii  of  British  suimittrily^  Nothing  can  afford  n 
better  proof  of  the  grade  of  ibeling»  ss  welt  as  of  intellecft  eceo^ 
pied  by  thin  writM  than  these  cJMkmn  Tiny  ham  nothing  tSLds 
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witb  the  qu«sdon,  and  the  British  writer  who  alludes  to  the  cap- 
ture  of  Washington,  by  calling  to  mind  the  destruction  of  public 
edifices  devoted  to  civil  objects,  and  of  public  libraries  sacred  to 
purposes  of  useful  knowledge,  ought  to  be  punished  for  a  libel 
against  his  countrymen,  most  especially  in  a  country^where  truth 
is  deemed  to  be  libellous  on  the  authority  of  a  chief  justice  of 
England. 

But  it  would  seem  that  the  capture  of  a  sixteen  gun  brig  by  a 
seventy-four,  is  introduced  with  the  double  purpose  of  a  set-off 
against  the  Reindeer  and  Avon  affairs,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
injure  the  honour  of  commodore  Decatur.     It  seems  the  Syren 
had  on  board  two  43  pounders,  conjectured  to  have  been  part  of 
the  armament  of  the  President,  seven  of  whose  guns  had  been  left 
on  shore  by  commodore  Decatur,  who  considered  that  ship  too 
weak  for  her  guns.     This  circumstance  the  writer  insinuates  was 
intended  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  Americans,  in  case  of  the  cap* 
tare  of  the  President,  in  order  to  diminish  her  rate,  and  impose 
upon  foreign  nations.     We  doubt  whether  it  is^  fair  for  a  man  to 
look  into  his  own  mind,  or  ,the  practice  of  his  own  countrymen) 
for  motives  of  conduct  which  would  be  dishonourable  in  others. 
When  the  President  sailed  on  her  last  cruise,  having  undergone 
repairs,  the  guns  were  replaced,  and  this  circumstance  is  alone 
sufiicient  to  refute  the  uncandid  insinuation  of  the  British  ofii- 
cer.     She  was  then,  as  before,  commanded  by  commodore  De- 
catur, and  the  same  motives  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
first  instance,  would  have  operated  in  the  second.     It  is  known 
that  the  President  was  captured  by  the  Endymion,  and  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  struck  to  her  after  her  fire  was  silenced,  and 
she  was  out  of  gun-shot!  But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
the  Pomone  and  Tcnedos  shared  in  the  prize-money*  for  the 
capture  of  the  American  sliip,  though  taken  by  the  Endymion 
alone,  as  the  king's  printer  in  Bermuda  said,  and  unsaid,  and 

*  Notice  it  hereby  given  to  the  officers  and  companies  of  bis  majesty's 
«liip8  Endymion,  Pomone  and  Tenedos,  captains  Hope,  Parker  and  Lomle^, 
commanders,  who  were  actually  on  board  at  the  capture  of  the  American 
frigate  President,  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1815,  tltat  they  will  be  paid  their 
respecUTe  proportions  of  the  net  proceeds  of  head-money  for  the  said  cap- 
ture, on  the  tentli  of  May.  And  all  shares  not  then  clainied,  will  be  recalled 
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sdd  again,  until  he  was  at  last  brought  to  a  perseverance  in  thcr 
first  falsehood,  by  a  sound  cudgelling  given  him  by  an  Ameri* 
can  midshipman.  But  the  wonder  of  all  wonders  is,  that  com- 
modore Decatur  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  his  captortf 
who  took  from  him  ^nothing  but  his  library,  a  decided  proof  of 
that  love  of  literature,  for  which  Englishmen  are  so  disting^uisK- 
ed.  For  the  particulars  of  the  challenge  passed  between  the 
ships  at  New  London,  and  a  like  number  of  the  blockading  squad* 
ron,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  letters  published  at  the  time,  a* 
the  British  officer  says,  so  unexpectedly  through  the  interven* 
tion  of  a  British  subject  in  Boston,  as  to  astound  <<  thb  bluster.- 
ING  MisoRBANTs,"  meaning  the  Americans,  gentle  reader. 

Justice  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  officer,  whose  melancholy 
fate  has  called  forth  the  regrets  of  this  whole  nation,  induces  as 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  time  given  to  the  action  between 
the  Wasp  and  Avon,  by  this  astonishing  writer.  From  the  quo- 
tations taken  from  the  English  journalists,  who,  it  seems,  class 
this  action  as  one  of  the  '<  most  brilliant  achievements  record- 
ed in  the  naval  annals  of  this  eventful  war,*'  it  would  seem  that 
because  the  Wasp  sheered  oflP  after  having  so  disabled  the  enemy 
that  she  sunk,  a  few  minutes  after,  that  she  was  beaten.  It  is 
true  the  Avon  kept  the  field,  as  a  dead  man  keeps  it,  because 
he  can't  run  away;  while  the  Wasp  made  sail  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Castillian,  and  as  is  stated,  two  other  sail.  The  engage- 
ment happened  at  night:  it  had  lasted  two  hours,  accofding  to  the 
British  officer,  if  the  Avon  had  not  struck  she  must  have  been 
stUl  firing.     The  Wasp  could  not  tell  at  night  how  much  she 

at  No.  S3  Strand^    erery  Taeaday  and  Friday^   for  three  moatht  from  the 
firit  daj  of  payment. 

Pint  elass,        •        .        /.  16S    6    4  S4 
Second  elate,        •        -        16  16    7 
.  Third  elan,       •        .        -9701^ 
Foarth  class,         -        •  8  17  10 

Fit'th  dass,        •        -        •      1  18    6  1-S 
Sixth  elass,  -        .  0  19    SS  -4  ^ 

ScYcnth  class,   •        ...      0  IS  10 
Eighth  class,  -        -  0    6    5 

Wzi^UAic  Marsh,  for 

JoHir  DosoASt  Afent 
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was  disabled,  and  consequently  on  the  appearance  of  the  Cas* 
tillian,  did  not  know  but  that  she  would  have  two  ships  instead 
of  one  to  fight-  Wliether  there  were  ihioe  sail  or  one,  Uiere- 
forei  in  sight,  ia  a  matter  of  little  oi'  no  moment,  siiice  a  pro- 
per regard  to  bis  duty  would  have  obIi|];ed  the  commandci'  of 
a  ship  to  do  precisely  what  captain  Blakaley  did.  Hardly  had 
the  Caatillian  time  to  take  her  men  out  when  the  Avon  sunk; 
while  the  Wasp  continued  her  cruise,  and  was  floating  long 
afterwards  gallantly  on  the  waves.  Yet  it  would  appear  that 
some  of  the  Dritish  journalists  make  this  out  a  must  brilliant 
victory  on  the  part  of  England.  Even  the  modesty  of  tlie  "  llri' 
tish  officer  on  the  American  station,"  shrinks  from  this  assump- 
tion, and  though  he  admits  the  defence  to  have  been  persevering, 
with  most  unparalleled  candour  he  denies  the  victory.  We  would 
give  him  credit  for  this,  did  we  not  know  that  one  of  the  arts 
of  an  uncaniiid  writer  is  to  gain  credit  far  continued  misrepre- 
sentation, by  the  occasional  adjnissit.n  of  a  self-evident  fact, 
The  simple  reader  takes  lUis  for  a  proof  of  fairness,  whereas 
it  is  only  one  of  ibe  vulgar  refincmenls  of  English  literature. 

The  last  action  noticed  by  the  "  British  officer,"  who,  heaven 
be  praised,  has  at  last  brought  his  Synopsis  to  a  close,  is  that 
on  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  he  affirms  that  "  British  valour 
ihone  -with  unrivalled  luttrc"  the  plain  English  of  which  isi 
that  British  valour  ahioes  much  brighter  when  defeated  after  a 
tolerable  resistance,  by  the  Americans,  than  when  it  conquers 
Spaniards,  Dutch,  Danes,  Frenchmen,  and  such  like  people. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  compliments  ever  paid  our  brave 
countrymen,  and  whether  intended  or  not,  we  will  accept  of  it 
as  one  of  those  by  blotn  truths  that  sometimes  drop  from  a  man 
before  he  is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  disguise. 

This  action  the  writer  truly  states  happened  **  a  year  and  a 
day  after  that  on  lake  Erie,"  equally  fatal  to  the  enemy;  equally 
destructive  of  tiis  hopes  of  successful  invasion,  and  equally  de- 
monstrative of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  It  was 
fought  on  the  eleventh  of  September;  that  of  Perry,  on  ihc  tenth; 
and  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  ever  smce  these  defeats,  the 
fashionable  month  for  hanging  in  England,  has  been  September. 
Formerly,  November  was  the  season  in  which  the  people  of  that 

VOL.  VIII.  31 
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country  took  great  delight  in  hanging  or  drowmng  themaelves  io 
Rosamond's-pond,  or  the  Serpentine.     It  was  in  the  ominoiift       -^ 
month  of  Norember  that  the  famous  pojnsh  plot  (eye^  tt&af 


Ji;i- 


bad  was  popish  in  those  days)  was  to  have  been  consummated  bf  '^  '*^ 
the  blowing  up  of  the  parliament-house,  king,  lords  and .  cctta* 
mons  and  all,  by  that  terrible  incendiary  and  powdet-moiikejry 
Guy  Faux.  In  commemoration  of  this  lucky  escape,  on  Hie  mgfat 
of  the  fourth  of  this  month,  the  bellman  goes  through  the  streets 
of  London  alarming  the  good  citizens  with  this  tremendous  distidis 


**  This  it  the  night — I  speak  it  with  great  sorrow. 
That  we  were  all  t'  have  heen  hlown  up  to-morrow^** 

than  which  there  is  scarcely  any  two  lines  in  the  whole  compos . 
of  English  poetry  more  awfully  and  obscurely  sublime*  But  ever 
since  the  actions  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  September,  the  gUDr 
powder-plot  has  ceased  to  be  kept  as  an  anniversary,  and  more 
Englishmen  hang  themselves  in  that  month,  <<  wilfully,*'  $f>  the 
grave-digger  says,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  espeqally  about 
the  tenth  and  eleventh. 

In  extenuation  of  this  most  signal  defeat  on  lake  Champlain, 
where  <<  British  valour  shone  with  unrivalled  lustre,**  the  writer 
states  the  following  &cts,  whether  true  or  fidse,  we  will  Dot  take 
upon  us  to  say.  In  the  first  place  he  affirms,  that  the  Confiance, 
the  principal  vessel  of  the  British  squadron,  was  on  the  stocks 
uxteen  days  before  the  .action.  Suppose  she  was;  is  diat  any 
reason  why  she  could  not  have  been  in  a  proper  state  tat  action? 
There  are  instances  in  our  mival  history  of  vessels  of  war,  larger 
than  the  Confiance,  being  built,  lanched,  and  fitted  for  sea  in 
little  more  than  a  month,  and  Ve  should  despse  ourselves  if  this 
circumstance  were  ever  urged  in  extenuation  of  anj  disasters  that 
might  befal  them.  In  the  second  place,  ^  the  iocktjor  her  gune 
had  been  eent  from  Haltfax  in  a  JrigatCy  but  did  not  arrive  in 
Hme;**  whence  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the/guns  were  fired  with- 
out locks.  In  the  third  place,  ^  He  (the  Americans)  wot  in  kkt 
own  vfaterej  we  (the  British)  three  thousand  milee  from  homes*^ 
whence  wc  are  to  infer  that  the  British,  like  true  dungfaiH  cocksi 
are  supposed  to  fight  the  better,  for  being  the  pearer  hcBoe.  In  the 
fourth  place,  ^  the  Confiance  went  into  action  with  mm  ummrpmize^ 
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trevfy  comfio^ed  ofMcverpl  drqfie  i^men^  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  Quebec  J  many  ^fwhom  only  joined  the  day  b^ore^  and  were 
totally  unknown  to  ike  officer*  and  each  other.'*  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  this  was  precisely  the  case  with  the  Chesapeake,  the 
capture  of  which  vessel  is  considered  by  this  writer  as  decisive  of 
British  naval  superiority!  The  officers  and  crew  were  strangers 
to  each  other.  Again,  the  <^  the  enemy  wa*  moored  in  line^in  Alt 
own  harbour^  a6rea9t  t^  his  encamfimem**  Captain  Downie  was 
killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  action;  the  Finch  struck  on  a  rock; 
the  Chub  drifted  into  the  American  line,  and  the  gunboats  did 
not  do  their  duty!  What  a  terrible  chapter  of  accidents!  and  cer* 
tainly  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  excuses  of  an  hcuiest  fellow  for  being  beaten  in  a  boxing- 
match,  at  a  country  fair  in  England:  he  did  not  deny  being  sound- 
ly drubbed,  but  insisted  that  if  he  had  not  had  one  eye  closed  by  a 
blow  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  been  knocked  -down  three 
times  to  his  adversary's  once,  he  would  certainly  have  beaten  him* 
*^  But  after  all,  said  he,  I  displayed  the  true  British  valour,  and 
fought  like  a  tiger." 

Fearful,  however;  that  all  these  excuses  will  not  be  altogether 
satisfactory,  the  '^  British  officer*'  proceeds  to  state  the  relative 
force  of  the  tyro  squadrons,  which  he  professes  to  take  from  ^'  the 
American  accounts,"  not  having  that  transmitted  by  captain  Pring» 
which  we  dare  say  the  admiralty  kept  safe  enough.  We  do  not 
like  to  call  names,  but  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  account 
given  by  the  officer,  as  taken  from  the  American  statement,  is  an 
impudent  forgery;  that  it  never  appeared  in  any  American  paper, 
except  perhaps  in  one  of  those  devoted  to  the  cause  of  England^ 
of  which  we  have  more  than  one  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
whole  statement  given  with  such  appearance  of  arithmetical  ac- 
curacy, is  wilfully  false.  Instead  of  the  weight  of  metal  fired  at 
a  broadside  by  the  American  squadron,  being  as  he  states,  very 
nearly  double  that  of  the  British,  it  is  demonstrated  by  official  re- 
turns, that  the  difference  was  only  thirty-seven  pounds,  a  disparity 
so  very  immaterial,  that  any  other  writer  would  have  been  asha- 
med to  adopt  it  as  an  excuse  for  his  defeat.  By  the  <}ocuments 
lodged  in  the  navy  department,  the  American  squadron  carried 
3033  poimds  weight  of  metal,  and  the  Britiah  1950.    The  Ame- 
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ricans  had  certainly  the  best  opportunity  of  ascertaining  this  mat- 
ter, as  both  squadrons  were  in  their  possession  after  the  battle. 

Arguing  from  probabilities,  the  writer  goes  on  to  suppote, 
that  the  Americans  must  have  had  at  least  as  great  a  superiontjr 
of  men  as  of  guns.  We  might  safely  let  such  probabilities  «s 
these  alone,  as  il  is  useless  to  reason  agiunst  mere  a8samptioo% 
had  we  not  official  authorideis  to  prove  that  the  superiority,  at 
least  in  the  number  of  men,  was  on  the  side  of  the  British.  The 
returns  of  commodore  Macdonough  state  his  whole  force  at  830 
men;  the  British  lost,  as  appears  from  the  same  authority,  in  lulled 
and  wounded,  194,  and  their  whole  number  of  men  amounted  to 
1050.  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  sir  George  Preroil 
would  have  ordered  captain  Downie  to  attack  an  American  squad* 
ron  of  double  his  force;  or  that  the  captain  would  have  come  down 
on  our  line  in  the  manner  he  did,  except  from  a  consciousness  of 
superiority.  This  consciousness  could  only  have  arisen  from  a 
superiority  in  numbers  of  men  and  weight  of  metal;  fiyr  by  this 
time  the  British  were  tolerably  well  cured  of  all  ideas  of  any  other 
superiority  over  the  Americans,  by  land  or  sea. 

Fatigued  with  the  examination  and  exposui^  of  an  endless 
succession  of  misrepresentations,  tedious  from  their  samenesSy 
and  disgusting  from  their  eflProntery,  we  shall  abstain  from  any 
notice  of  the  sneers  thrown  out  against  the  reputmtioo  of  our 
country,  and  commodore  Macdonough,  on  the  score  of  veracity. 
We  have  before  examined  the  probabilides  which  respectively 
sustain  the  clashing  statements  of  either  party  with  reference  to 
most  of  the  actions  that  occurred  during  the  late  war;  and  will 
now  merely  observe,  that  nothmg  in  the  character  of  the  writer 
of  the  Synopsis,  in  his  mode  of  reasoning  or  writing,  or  his  state- 
ment of  facts,  is,  we  think,  calculated  to  support  either  the  repu- 
tation of  the  British  navy,  or  the  veracity  of  its  officers.  He  writes, 
we  perceive,  under  the  signature  of  <<  Boxer,"  whence  it  seems 
probable  that  he  is  one  of  the  officers  taken  in  the  Boxer  sloop  of 
war;  who  after  having  received  the  hospitalities,  for  which  a  certain' 
portion  of  the  United  States  is  so  very  distinguished,  particularly 
with  regard  to  British  officers,  in  time  of  war,  retuitied  to  his 
country,  and  displayed  his  gratitude  by^puny  attempts  to  injure 
tlie  reputation  of  this  eountrjp. 
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We  will  clcMc  tbis  subject  with  a  few  genenl  remtrks  ing- 
gesied  by  the  performance  we  hare  carelessly  reviewMi  in  the 
preceding  numbers  of  the  Chronicle.  The  writer  Uya  infinite 
■tresa  on  the  difference  of  force  in  vessela  of  the  two  nations 
rating  the  same;  and  if  he  had  established  his  assertions  on  these 
points,  they  would  have  been  of  considerable  weight  in  this 
question.  Certain  it  is,  that  much  of  the  reputation  of  the  British 
navy  is  founded  on  ils  superiority  in  this  very  respect;  to  wit,  in 
her  vessels  of  aimilsr  rates  with  those  of  France,  of  late  her  only 
rival,  among  the  European  powers.  The  following  is  the  arma- 
ment of  the  French  frigate  L'Astrca,  of  liirty  guns,  built  in  1793, 
taken  from  an  official  return  of  her  commander,  to  the  minister  of 
marine,  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  not  with  any  view  of  ex- 
tenuating  any  defeat;  no  motive  could  therefore  exist  for  deviating 
from  the  truth. 

St  twelic  pounilen,        -        -        -        336  Ibt. 
6  eight        da         .        .        .        .      4S 
A  thirtf-<ix  pound  eirroiiidei,  lU 


Here  follow  the  particulars  of  the  armament  of  a.  British 
thirty-eight  gun  frigate,  also  taken  from  an  official  paper. 


fiS  eighteen  pounders, 

SO  thirty-two  polind  rarronadeti 


ToUlofaaEngliihS: 
Pd.  of  ■  I'renchW, 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  difference  id  weight  of  metal  between 
a  French  forty  gun  ship,  and  an  English  thirty-eight,  is  conside- 
rably more  than  one  half  in  favour  of  the  latter.  And  yet  while 
England  values  herself  upon  victories  over  such  vessels,  her  wri- 
ters deny  us  credit  for  beating  them,  under -pretence  of  a  doubtful 
superiority  of  five  or  six  guns,  and  some  dozen  or  two  of  men! 
Prudence  tho\M  dictate  to  them  s  little  more  liberality  to  others. 
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if  ihey  expect  their  own  claims  to  pass  without  beuig  scsfie^fely 
questioned. 

The  next,  and  the  last  chara  eristic  wCi^ball  remark  upon 
in  this  publication,  is  the  spirit  of  "bitter  and  splenetic  aiuipathy 
it  breathes  in  aln*  it  e  •*€•  v  page*  We  do  not  mean  an  honest, 
open,  manly  host      ,  .    neering,  vulgar,  >yhifiiing  sort  of 

hatred  that  vents  x  de-blows,  and  insinuations.     On  this 

subject  we  might  rp>  .ijably  expect  some  little  irritation  on  the 
part  of  a  British  v^riter:  The  beaten  party  has  always  a  right  to 
make  the  best  of  his  disasters;  but  still  the  victor  is  entitled  at 
least  to  justice.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  at  the  tone  and 
character  of  this  weak  and  miserable  performance,  when  we  see, 
in  almost  every  English  publication  where  tlie  subject  can  be 
foisted  into  view,  the  same  vulgar  slang  of  abuse  poured  out  upoB 
this  country.  From  the  high  throned  critic,  to  the  lowest  Grub- 
street  "  British  officer  on  the  American  station,"  all  seem  to  be 
administering  to  the  national  and  vulgar  antipathies  of  John  Bull, 
by  pouring  a  stream  of  obloquy  on  the  American  character.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  Americans  who  all  read,  and  feel  most  deep- 
ly associated  in  their  country's  honour,  will  not  pay  them  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  roll  this  torrent  back  upon  its  authors?  How- 
ever despicable  these  attempts  may  be,  they  will  sink  deep  into 
the  heart  of  America,  who  will  never  believe  in  any  professions 
of  friendship  from  the  British  government,  so  long  as  writers,  no- 
toriously under  its  patronage,  pursue  this  system  of  irritating 
warfare.  This  country  will  be  forever  disposed  to  war  with  Eng- 
land in  revenge  for  her  abuse,  and  the  irritation  created  by  these 
mischievous  writers,  will  one  day  be  assuaged  by  torrents  of  blood. 
Think  they  that  their  sneers  at  our  army  and  navy  did  not  string 
their  nerves,  and  make  their  hearts  bum  to  wipe  away  these  im- 
putations, and  revenge  themselves  upon  the  nation  who  sanction- 
ed them?  Hath  not  an  American  eyes,  organs,  dimensions,  feel- 
ings? If  you  insult  him,  will  he  not  feel;  and  if  you  injure  him, 
will  he  not  revenge?  England  will  in  vain  attempt  to  keep  down  the 
ever-growing  energies,  the  wakened  spirit,  the  springiilg  intellect 
of  this  country;  she  will  do  nothing  after  all  but  keep  alive  a  spiritt 
that  at  some  future  period  will  <  ride  like  Death  on  his  pale  horse, 
pver  the  bodies  of  millions  of  victims  to  national  antipathies,'  ex- 
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of  ornament,  which  renders  the  finest  figure  ridiculous^  a  modest 
and  decent  memorial  may  be  raised  which  will  be  (iear  to  the 
hearts  of  friends,  without  exciting  the  ridicule  of  the  indifferenty 
or  deterring  the  stranger  from  stopping  to  ask  to  whose  memory 
the  simple  structure  is  consecrated.  With  these  remarks  which 
are  intended  as  a  reply  to  certain  gentlemen  who  think  that  unti'* 
tied  merit  has  no  claim  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  will  pro* 
ceed  with  the  little  sketch  of  the  most  material  incidents  in  th^ 
life  of  an  officer,  whose  death  would  always  have  been  a  subject 
of  regret,  even  though  it  had  not  happened  under  such  melan* 
choly  circumstances. 

John  Templar  Shubriok  was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of- 
September,  1788,  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  colonel  Thomas  Shu* 
brick,  in  South  Carolina.    He  was  educated  partly  at  various 
grammar-schools  in  Charleston;  was  some  time  at  the  college^ 
then  under  the  direction  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Woodbridge,  from 
whence  he  went  to  a  private  seminary  at  Dedham,  in  the  stat^  of 
Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  nearly  three  years.     On  hia. 
return  to  South  Carolina,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  William 
Drayton,  esquire,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  lawyer,  since  a  co* 
lonel  in  the  United  States  army,  as  a  student  at  law.    Discoura^ 
ged  by  looking  forward  through  the  long  interval  that  must  elapse 
before  he  could  possibly  commence  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
perhaps  inspired  by  those  suggestions  which  so  often  indicate  to 
the  youthful  mind  the  path  most  likely  to  lead  to  distinction,  he 
determined  to  relinquish  his  legal  studies. 

Accordingly,  after  very  mature  deliberajtion,  he  applied  to 
his  father,  who,  coinciding  with  his  wishes,  made  application 
in  1806,  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy»  who  promptly  forwarded 
warrants  for  John,  as  well  aa  his  brother,  William  Branford  Shu* 
brick,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  service;  and  who  had  also  solicited 
permission  of  his  father  to  enter  the  navy.  This  prompt  atten-i? 
tion  of  government  to  the  wishes  of  colonel  Shubrick,  waa  due  to 
his  revolutionary  services.  He  had  been  an  active  and  distin- 
guished officer  during  the  great  struggle  in  which  this  country 
burst  her  chains,  after  sweating  blood  for  seven  long  years,  and 
was  among  those  to  whom  congress  voted  their  thanks,  and  a 
medal,  expressive  of  their  high  approbation.    The  claims  of  such 
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men  we  hope  will  always  be  attended  to  when'  they  are  offered; 
for  if  there  be  any  persons  now  living  in  this  country,  peculiarly 
entitled  to  our  gratitude,  it  is  those  who  stood  by  her  in  her  most 
severe  and  sanguinary  struggle,  nor  laid  down  their  arms,  or  re* 
mitted  their  exertions,  till  they  saw  she  had  weathered  the  storm. 
The  sons  of  colonel  Shubrick  did  not  degenerate;  for  during  the 
last  war,  all  of  them,  to  the  number  of  six^  were  in  arms,  and  they 
were  all  brave. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  though  his  honourable  career  was 
so  early,  and  so  unfortunately  closed,  perhaps  saw  more  servicCt 
and  was  in  a  greater  number  of  engagements,  than  any  other  <itli^ ' 
cer  of  his  age  in  the  service.  He  early  received  a  lesson  of  the 
necessity  of  always  being  prepared  for  action,  in  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake,  which  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  our  naval  offi- 
cers, and  which,  however  dishonourable  to  the  national  characterp 
gave  a  lesson  of  infinite  value,  and  roused  a  spirit  which  in  the 
late  war  was  fatal  to  England.  He  was  in  the  Constitution  in  tho 
action  with  the  Guerriere,  and  on  her  returning  to  port  for  re- 
pairs, joined  the  Hornet,  and  was  present  in  the  aflkir  with  the 
Peacock.  He  was  selected  by  captain  Lawrence  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Peacock,  but  she  sunk  before  it  could  be  done. 

When  the  Hornet  joined  the  President  and  Macedonian,  he 
served  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Hornet,  under  captain  Biddle. 
From  thence  he  passed  into  the  President  as  second  lieutenant. 
In  the  action  which  took  place  between  the  President  and  a  Bri* 
tish  squadron,  lieutenant  Shubrick  is  spoken  of  !n  commodore 
Decatur's  official  letter,  as  having  behaved  with  distinguished 
gallantry.  The  peace  with  England,  which  occurred  shortly  afteft 
offered  him  an  opportunity  lo  return  to  the  bosom  of  homCf  and  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  the  lady  whom  he  had  recently  married  in  New- 
York.  But  the  war  which  was  almost  immediately  afterwards  de- 
clared against  the  regency  of  Algiers,  again  called  him  into  action 
under  his  old  commander,  Decatur,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Guer- 
riere, the  flag-ship  of  the  squadron.  In  this  ship  he  was  present  in 
all  those  affairs  which  led  to  the  submission  of  Algiers,  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  and  the  consequent  revival  of  peace.  On  the  consumma- 
tion of  these  events,  lieutenant  Shubrick  was  despatclied  to  the 
United  Staita  in  the  Epervier  sloop  of  war,  to  bear  the  tidings 
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that  the  barbarian  was  humbled,  and  the  captives  set  free.     But 
the  ili-fisited  vessel  never  reached  her  destination.     Every  body 
recollects  the  terrible  storms  which  about  the  period  of  her  ex- 
pected  arrival,  swept  our  coast  from  south  to  north,  and  destroy- 
ed many  a  good  vessel.     In  one  of  these,  ih  all  human  probabilityi 
the  Epervier  foundered,  and  every  soul  perished.     We  cannot 
contemplate  this  doleful  calamity,  without  sensations  of  the  moat 
melancholy  cast.     We  every  day  see  ample  proofs  of  the  inevi- 
table destiny  of  man;  and  every  day  hear  of  numbers  going  down 
to  the  tomb  in  the  common  course  of  nature.     But  there  is  a 
character  of  deep  and  awful  grandeur,  as  well  as  of  affecdng 
pathos,  in  the  bitter  uncertainty  which  envelops  the  £aite  of  a^ 
many  human  beings.     We  know  that  they  are  deady  and  that  it 
all  we  know. 

Peace  to  their  manes — ^and  may  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Shu* 
brick's  merit  remain  aa  a  consolation  to  his  surviving  family. 
Among  his  associates  he  stood  an  example  of  steadiness,  attention 
to  his  duty,  and  courage  in  battle;  and  by  his  country  he  is  honour* 
ed  in  his  memory  by  having  his  name  associated  with  those,  whd 
served  her  well,  when  her  rights  were  at  stake*  At  this  periodf 
when  the  violence  of  kindred  sorrow  has  subsided  into  a  calm  and 
sacred  feeling  of  resignation,  such  considerations  may  be  urged 
without  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  broken  heart  on  the  one  handf 
or  opening  wounds  already  closed,  on  the  other. 


MlLTON^S  DBSCRIPTION  OF  A  KINO* 

A  king  is  a  person,  who  for  any  thing  wherein  the  publie 
really  needs  him,  has  little  else  to  do  but  to  bestow  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  excessive  dainties:  to  set  a  pompous  face  upon  the  su- 
perficial actings  of  state;  to  pageant  himself  up  and  down  in  pro- 
gress among  the  perpetual  bowings  and  cringings  of  an  abject 
people,  on  either  side  deifying  and  adoring  him  for  nothing  done 
that  can  deserve  it. 


SELECT  REVIEW. 

General  review  of  lard  Byronfs  poems.         * 

[Fkrom  the  Bkititli  Bericv.] 

The  foUovmif  psg^s  are  introdaotorj  to  a  eritiqae  on  '  The  Siege  of  CorlnA 
and  Parisina  *  We  extract  them  because  they  are  written  with  force  and  mMtp 
and  in  order  that  our  readers  maj  be  aequaioted  with  the  Tarioni  opinhiBa  of  the 
ttteraiy  world  comcerDing  the  works  of  this  celebrated  poet 

We  are  not  so  little  conversant  with  the  human  character, 
and  especially  with  the  habits  of  authors,  as  to  trust  to  their 
promises  of  silence.  We  know  that  in  general  w^en  a  dispu- 
tant says  he  will  not  say  one  word  more,  he  means  that  he  is 
fully  determined  to  have  the  last  word,  and  we  do  not  give  a 
poet  credit  for  greater  moderation*  In  our  criticisms,  there* 
fore,  on  lord  Byron^s  Corsair,  in  the  dedication  of  which  he 
announced  bis  intention  to  forbear  trespassing,  as  he  modest* 
ly  expresses  himself,  upon  the  public  pa^ence  for  some  time, 
tnough  we  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  good 
poetry,  and  sound  morality  for  the  promised  forbearance,  we 
were  not  such  simpletons  as  to  expect  that,  as  lone  as  there 
was  left  remaining  in  story  a  vagabond  ruffian,  and  a  black- 
eved  maid  to  be  celebrated;  as  long  as  any  men,  women,  or 
children  could  be  found  to  endure  we  repetition  of  the  same 
gaudy  confusion,  and  distorted  sentiment  m  broken  verse,  the 
same  combinations  of  blood  and  debauchery,  the  poet,  would 
cease  to  take  advantage  of  the  infatuation*  We  did  nope,  how- 
ever, that  lord  Byron  had  determined  to  lay  davm  his  pen  for 
a  season,  in  order  to  lav  tip  a  little  more  of  that  abundance 
which  great  nature,  and  the  greater  scene  of  moral  existence, 
are  always  spreading  before  the  contemplative  mind;  and  to 
learn,  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  die  hidier  forms  of  poe- 
try, what  are  its  noblest  ends,  and  what  is  the  authentic  stamp 
of  its  value.  When  the  little  poem  that  succeeded  to  the  Cor- 
sair made  its  appearance  with  all  die  old  characteristics  about 
it,  as  like  to  the  former  productions  as  a  one  pound  bank-note 
is  to  another  one  pound  bank*note,  and  with  as  little  differ- 
ence in  value,  we  were  still  not  in  despair;  because  we  cob* 
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lidered  that  his  lordship's  muse  had  been  too  long  under  the 
Influence  of  her  Turkish  habits,  at  once  to  renounce  the  ha- 
rem, and  that  some  fruit  of  her  lonner  connexions  was  jec  lo 
be  got  rid  of  before  the  ancient  ties  could  be  completely  dis- 
solved. But  alas!  after  atlowing  the  full  time  for  the  conse- 
quences of  former  bad  habits  to  pass  away,  we  are  moitified 
to  find  this  self-same  muse  of  lord  Byron  again  a  delinquent, 
and  performing  her  vows  of  chastity  and  seclusion  by  bring- 
ing twins  into  the  world;  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  and  Parisina! 
hopeful  pair!  happy  mixture  of  Turkish  and  Italian  breed! 
possessing  that  genuine  cast  of  physiognomy  which  in  one  ex- 
pression combines  valour  and  apostncy,  slaughter  and  senti- 
ment, felony  and  feeling,  profaneness  and  tenderness,  incestu- 
ous love  and  melting  sorrow. 

The  two  poems  which  are  now  presented  to  the  public 
under  the  sanction  of  lord  Byron's  reputation  exhibit  all  the 
faults  which  have  characterized  his  lordship's  preceding 
eifusions,  without  the  admixture  of  any  of  their  merits, 
for  merits  undoubtedly  some  of  them  have  displayed,  espe- 
cially that  poem  which  appears  lo  have  been  sacrificed  to 
new  friendships  with  some  of  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
its  spirited  and  Just  satire;  we  mean  the  address  to  the  "  En- 
glish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  To  the  "  Cbilde  Ha- 
rold" we  have  also  tendered  our  humble  tribute  of  applause: 
but  from  that  poem  (in  which,  though  there  was  little  to  ele- 
vate, there  was  much  to  delight)  the  poet  has  tumbled  down 
through  several  successive  stages  of  deteriority,  with  an  in- 
credible "  vivacite  de  pesanteur,"  to  the  lowest  profundity  of 
the  bathos;  at  the  very  bottom  of  which  he  now  lies  together, 
with  his  wretched  Parisina..  To  the  same  limho  of  inanity 
we  would  gladly  consign  all  those  unholy  images  of  slaughter, 
sensuality,  incest,  and  infidelity,  which  have  taken  such  po- 
etical possession  of  lord  Byron's  brain. 

The  hero  of  lord  Byron'i  poems,  who  is  always  a  man 
that  has  defrauded  the  gallows,  whether  he  be  a  Giaour,  a 
Corsair,  or  a  Renegado,  is  scarcely  diversified  by  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  iniquity  by  which  he  is  characterised.  What 
was  said  by  Martin  Clifford  ill-naturedly  enough  to  Dryden, 
might,  with  a  change  of  the  names,  be  properly  addressed,  to 
lord  Byron:^-"  1  am  strangely  mistaken,  if  I  have  not  seen 
this  very  Almansor  of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town, 
and  passing  under  another  name,  Pr'ytnee,  tell  me  true,  was 
not  this  Hujfcap  once  the  Indian  emperor,  and  at  another  time 
did  he  not  call  nimself  Maximin?"  &c.  It  might  with  greater 
propriety  be  inquired  of  lord  Byrtni,  whether  all  hisneroes 
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were  not  one  and  the  same  rogue  with  an  alias  only  to  dis- 
tinguish  him,  and  whether  the  Venetian  rencgado  at  the  siege 
of  Corinth  has  any  thing  to  give  him  a  distinct  personality, 
unless  it  be  his  bare  arm  in  battle,  and  his  spinning,  quivering, 
shivering,  departure  out  of  life:  for  the  poet  has  rej^resented 
him  as  making  his  exit  in  a  sort  of  pirouette.  Sallies  of  fran- 
tic depravity;  combinations  of  confused  magnificence;  half- 
told  and  half-smothered  motives  to  revenge;  half-sensual  and 
half-sentimental  passion;  dark  or  dark  bhie  scenery;  a 
horrific  group  of  dogs,  and  carrion,  and  jackalls,  and  wolves, 
and  Tartars'  and  Turcomans'  heads  and  bones;  to  which 
may  be  added  all  that  the  very  significant  line  prefixed  to  the 
work  by  way  of  motto  announces, 

"  GunSj  trumpets,  blunderbusses,  drums,  and  thunder*'— 

these,  and  more  of  a  similar  kind,  are  mingled  in  the  first  of 
the  poems,  now  before  us,  in  so  ludicrous  an  assemblage,  atf 
to  make  us  doubt  whether  it  was  not  the  design  of  this  young 
nobleman  to  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  his  admirers,  and  to 
try  how  much  of  this  stuff  the  stupid  infatuation  of  the  public 
would  endure.  The  vehicle  of  this  tasteless  accumulation  is 
a  lax  and  lawless  versification,  which  seems  to  propose  to  it- 
self something  of  lyric  irregularity,  in  the  simple  neglect  of 
metrical  consonance  and  methodical  structure. 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  upon  such  a  work  would, 
we  feel,  be  mightily  ridiculous;  especially  as  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  poet  is  not  trying  a  ludicrous  experiment 
upon  the  tolerance  of  fashionable  favouritism:  for  after  all  we 
cannot  without  a  struggle  surrender  that  impression  in  favour 
of  the  author's  genius,  which,  with  some  intermixture  of  dis- 
gust, the  Chiide  Harold  created  in  our  minds.  We  roust  own 
that  while  we  dwelt  with  great  and  glowing  satisiiiaiction  on 
the  many  passages  of  poetical  sentiment  and  imagery  with 
which  the  poem  last  alluded  to  abounds,  we  regarded  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Chiide  himself  with  great  suspicion;  but  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  see  in  it  the  embryo  of  that  delusive  compound 
of  a  man,  who,  by  an  unnatural  mixture  of  heroism  and  crime, 
brutality  and  sentiment,  was  afterwards  lo  wai^p  the  princi- 
ples of  the  young  into  an  admiration,  and  perhaps  imitation, 
of  a  very  pernicious  model. 

What  mcreascd  our  suspicion  that  there  was  some  danger 
to  public  sentiment  lurking  in  this  new  poetical  character, 
which  would  in  some  other  forms  further  develop  its  malig- 
nity, was  the  very  obtrusive  manner  in  which  it  was  brouent 
ferw9rd  in  a  picturesque  pocfm,  whose  object  was  to  desml 
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in  rich  and  vivid  colours  the  interesting  scenes  of  Turkish 
Greece,  with  those  mixed  sentiments  of  admiration  and  re- 
gret, which  the  awful  traces  of  pristine  splendour  in  the  bo- 
som of  that  fair  region  were  calculated  to  produce.  Through 
these  magnificent  scenes  the  poem  has  dragged  along  a  re- 
finins,  repining,  blasphemous  sensualist,  sulky  at  any  turn 
that  brought  new  beauties  to  his  eye,  and  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
ternal glory  and  grajideur,  fretting  about  himself  and  his  dis- 
appointments, ana  liaunted  by  the  ghosts  of  his  departed  plea- 
•ures. 

But  although  we  were  sorry  that  lord  Byron  had  picked 
up  this  fellow,  to  set  him  in  the  heart  of  ancient  Greece,  io- 
4tead  of  leaving  him  to  do  his  duty  on  the  Thames;  yet,  as  he 
bore  so  unmeaning  a  part  in  the  scene,  we  cannot  say  that  he 
prevented  us  from  enjoying  the  brilliant  stanzas  with  which 
the  pneni  of  Childe  Harold  is  interspersed;  but  when  we  find 
him,  strutting  in  his  cap  and  feather,  the  hero  of  every  subse- 
quent poem  from  the  same  hand,  we  must  confess  that  we  to- 
tally lose  our  temper,  and  feel  the  most  pleasing  pirt  of  the 
performance  to  be  that  in  which  ^e  grim-featured  sentimen- 
talist surrenders  his  existence  to  one  of  those  guns  or  blun- 
derbusses which  lord  Byron  enumerates  in  the  very  well- 
choseu  motto  of  his  present  poem,  as  the  instruments  which 
he  has  always  at  hand  to  bring  about  his  bloody  catastrophes. 

As  the  Childe  possessed  nothing  of  the  poet's  melancholy, 
nothing  of  that  musing  sadness  which  sometimes  belongs  to  a 
.rich  imagination  combined  with  a  soft  and  tender  disposition, 
so  neither  has  the  Giaour,  or  the  Corsair,  or  Selim,  or  Alp, 
any  of  those  properties  which  entitle  them  to  the  true  afld 
natural  sympathies  of  the  reader;  none  of  those  delights  which, 
"dolphin-like,  showed  their  backs  above  the  element  they 
lived  in,"  They  are  a  very  narrow-minded  gentry,  without 
any  sentiments  that  carry  them  out  of  the  selfish  circle  of  ani- 
mal pleasure,  but  covering  all  their  brutal  habits  with  the  ex- 
piatory quality  of  desperate  devotion  to  some  pretty  woman. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  so  much  for  Alp,  the  hero  of  the 
poem  now  in  our  hands,  who  having  snfiered  some  outrageous 
indignity  or  some  state  persecution  at  Venice,  his  native  city, 
enters  a  rencgado  into  the  service  of  the  Moslems,  and  under- 
takes the  siegeofCorinth,  of  which  he  anticipates  the  total  de- 
struction, and  where  he  knows  the  object  of  his  love,  together 
with  her  aged  father,  must  necesaariJy  be  liable  to  perish  ia 
the  general  carnage,  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  hjs  own 
country.  And  even  when,  on  the  night  before  the  siege,  the 
g^ost  of  the  gentle  lady  visited  her  lover  in  his  sad  vigiFundcr 
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the  walls  of  the  city,  and  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  hea- 
ven and  herself,  he  remained  true  to  his  turban  and  his  Turk-       .  v  '■• 
ish  creed,  thus  giving  an  oblique  preference  to  the  paradise  of  / 

Mahomet  and  the  celestial  houris. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  in  behalf  of  this  poem  that  it 
is  meritoriously  short,  and  that  the  story  does  not  require  that 
painful  investigation,  and,  oh  terrible  thought!  a  second  pe« 
rusal,  to  understand  its  plot  and  catastrophe.  And  as  we 
have  formerly,  in  our  review  of  the  Corsair,  observed  upon 
the  uncertain  and  mysterious  end  of  that  hero's  existence,  his.. 
lordship  has  amply  provided  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
doubts  in  his  reader's  mind  by  shooting  his  renegado  dead, 
and  then  blowing  him  up  with  gun-powder.  We  have  here 
therefore  a*  complete  certificate  of  his  hero's  death;  and  one 
might  have  hoped  that  after  such  a  doubly  sure  disposition  of 
our  old  enemy,  we  should  never  have  had  to  encounter  him  * 
again:  but  alas!  he  does  appear  again,  and  is  beheaded  in 
another  ppein  in  the  same  volume.  After  the  discipline  which 
he  had  lyidergone  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  however  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  appear  in  the  same  blustering  and  outrageous 
character  in  which  he  ha4<%efore  presented  himseU^ 

*'  His  faee 
Deep  scars  of  Uiunder  had  entrench'^  and  eare 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek." 

In  a  word,  he  is  more  moderate  and  decent;  he  contents  him- 
self with  simply  defiling  his  father's  bed,  for  which  he  peacea- 
bly submits  to  a  public  execution.  And  thus  the  Childe, 
whom  we  have  identified  through  all  his  felonious  disguises,  is 
brought  to  his  appropriate  end,  and  poetical  justice  is  satis- 
fied. 

But  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied;  and  we  will  tell  our 
readers  why: — because  we  have  sons  and  daughters:  but  this 
is  but  a  partial  reason;  let  us  add — ^because  Britannia  \fBS  sons 
and  daughters,  and  in  the  duration  of  their  characteristic  vir- 
tue and  modesty  we  behold  the  best  pledge  of  the  continu- 
ance of  our  happiness  and  greatness.  We  do  not  say  that 
lord  Byron  means  to  interrupt  this  happiness  or  greatness,  but 
we  think  that  the  false  associations,  the  loose  morality,  and 
the  atheistical  character  of  his  productions,  dressed  up  in 
poetry  not  generally  good,  but  often  fascinating  to  female  and 
youthful  fancies,  is  doing  a  species  of  mischief  which,  if  he 
could  once  be  brought  to  view  it  in  its  real  extent,  he  would 
probably  regret  and  be  anxious  to  remedy.  We  love  the 
public  mind,  and  feel  tremblingly  alive  to  its  best  iDterests« 
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We  love  our  country's  fireedom,  and  feel  satisfied  that  purity 
of  morals,  and  the  sacred  influence  of  our  blessed  religion, 
constitute  its  only  true  basis.  We  wish  ardently,  ther^ore, 
that  we  could  prevail  upon  the  noble  poet  whose  works  we 
are  now  considering  to  put  in  execution  the  promised  retire-' 
ment  of  his  muse,  and  do  justice  to  those  powers  which  na- 
ture has  bestowed  upon  mm,  by  giving  them  their  ample 
range  over  the  wide  circuit  of  contemplation  that  lies  before 
him,  selecting  those  objects  which  are  worthy  of  his  intellect, 
and  connected  with  his  own  and  his  country's  glory — which 
may  lead  him  through  nature  to  nature's  God,  and  quali^  him 
to  open  what  in  the  language  of  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  is  called  "  the  volume  of  the  skies.'^ 

**  Open  thjr  bosom,  set  thy  wishes  wide, 
And  let  in  manhood;  let  in  happiness; 
Admit  the  boandless  theatre  oS  thought 
From  nothing  up  to  God«" 

If  lord  Byron  could  be  persuaded  to  expand  his  capabili'- 
ties,  and  raise  his  poetical  thoughts  to  their  proper  standard) 
he  might  soon  perhaps  be  able  tc|Hbrd  to  abandon  to  their 
due  condemnation  all  those  miserable  compositions  which 
have  flowed  from  his  pen  since  the  appearance  of  the  Childe 
Harold,  and  give  us  a  nero  instead  of  a  malefactor. 


Lt  Rodeur  Frangais^  ou  les  memrs  du  jour.     Ome  dt  dctti 

Gravures. 

The  motto  to  this  work  is  from  Duclos:-^ 

^^  Je  me  suis  propose j  en  considerant  les  maurs^  de  den^^hr 
dans  la  condmte  des  hommes  quels  en  soni  les  pnncipe$.^^ 

[From  the  Critical  Btview.] 

This  work,  entitled  the  French  Rambler,  in  altusion  U> 
Dr.  Johnson's  Rambler,  is  a  series  of  papers  published  al; 
Brussels,  of  which  the  greater  j>art  appeared  in  th?  QuoUdi* 
ftone,  and  the  remainder  in  W»  Journal  General  de  France* 
The  «itfaor  had  imipeditleljf  in  view  as  his  oMdel  L'Hermite 
de  la  ehausee  d^Autfai^  wluch  hat  been  cpnsidered  a  haji^y 
imitatioii:  of  :i0af  celelml^  Englith  Speetat#r,  with  the 
rjfs  of  iirMeh  tiiie  ti^UMe  ift  jRdljr  «eqQ^ 
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[From  the  Champion.] 
TH5  PILGRIMAGE  OF  LIVING  POETS  TO  THE  STREAM  OF  OASTALTV 

**  Who  now  sh«U  give  unto  me  words  and  sound 
Equal  unto  this  haughty  enterprize?" 

Spxvbib,  B.  8.  e.  10. 

I  AM  one  of  those  unfortunate  youths  to  whom  the  muse  has 
glanced  a  sparkling  of  her  light, — one  of  those  who  pant  for  dit- 
tinctlon,  but  have  not  within  them  that  immortal  power  which 
alone  can  command  it.  There  are  many, — some^  sir,  may  be 
known  to  you, — who  feel  keenly  and  earnestly  the  eloquence  of 
heart  and  mind  in  others,  but  who  cannot,  from  some  inability  or 
unobtrusiveness,  clearly  express  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings: 
whose  lives  are  but  long  and  silent  dreams  of  romantic  pleasure 
and  poetic  wonderment;^fko  almost  adore  the  matchless  £uicie» 
of  genuine  bardsy— and  love  them  as  interpreters  and  guardians  of 
those  visionary  delights  which  are  the  perpetual  inmates  of  their 
bosoms.  I  love  the  poets:  I  live  in  the  light  of  their  fancies.  It  ia 
my  best  delight  to  wander  forth  on  summer  evenings,  when  the 
air  is  fresh  and  clear, — and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  making  mu- 
sic with  it,-»and  the  birds  are  busy  with  their  wings,  fluttering 
themselves  to  resty— and  a  brook  is  murmuring  along  almost  in* 
audibly,  and  the  sun  is  going  quietly  down:— it  is  at  tihis  time  de- 
licious to  muse  over  the  works  of  our  best  bards.  Some  time  last 
year,  I  had  roamed  in  an  evening  like  to  one  of  those  I  have  spo- 
ken of;  and,  s^ter  dwelling  on  the  fairy  beauties  of  Spenser,  and 
from  thence  passing  to  the  poets  of  my  own  time,  and  com- 
paring the  latter  with  some  that  had  gone  before,  I  cast  myself  on 
a  romantic  bank  by  a  brook  side.  The  silence  around  mey— save 
the  home-returning  bee  with  its  <<  drowsy  hum,*'— and  the  moan- 
ing sound  of  distant  cattle^— and  the  low,  sullen  gurgling  of  wa- 
ters-^-lulled  me  into  a  sleep.  The  light  of  my  thoughts  gilded  my 
dream;-»my  vision  was  a  proof  of  mental  existence  when  the  bo- 
dily sense  had  passed  away. 

Methought--*(this,  I  believe,  is  the  established  language  of 
dreams)*— methought  I  was  walking  idly  along  a  romantic  vale, 
which  was  surrounded  with  majestic  and  rugged  moimtuns;-i-a 
small  stream  struggled  through  it,  and  its  waves  seenied  the 
brightest  chrystal  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I  sat  me  down  on  its  mar- 
gin, which  was  rocky  and  beautifuU-{so  &r  my  viaioa  was  copied 

directly  from  life).— As  I  mused,  a  female  figure  rose  like  a  iil- 
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Tcrj  nuit  From  the  mten,  uid  advmnced,  with  s  coanttnuKC  j'all 
of  light,  uid  &  (bmi  of  linng  ur:— -her  gftnnents  floated  nndB  her 
1^  mres,  and  her  hur  basked  on  her  shoulden— 
"  ika  «nnaf  bouu  oo  ab^Mter  roaki.'* 

There  was  a  touch  ofinunortidhf  io  ber  eycsv—andi  indeed,  biet, .  ^t; 
.▼isage  altogether  vaa  aiumated  with  a  more  than  earthly  glory.  ~* 
She  approached  me  with  smiles,  and  told  me  ihe  was  the  «uatw 
dian  <rf  the  stream  that  flowed  near, — and  that  the  stream  itadf 
was  the  true  Cum/ion,  which  so  nanj  "  rave  of,  though  Mmjf 
know  it  not."  I  turned  with  fresh  delight  to  gase  on  the  witei^ 
its  muuc  sounded  heavenly  to  me^— I  lancicd  that  there  Was  & 
pleasant  dactylic  motion  in  its  Wares.  The  Spirit  said,  that  &on 
the  love  I  bore  to  her  favourite,  Spenser,  ahe  would  permit  me 
to  see  (myself  unseen)  the  annual  procession  of  living  bards  to 
fetch  water  from  the  stream  on  that  day:— I  looked  her  my  thanks 
as  well  as  I  was  able.  She  likewise  informed  me,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  each  poet,  as  he  received  his  portion,  to  say  in  what 
manner  he  intended  to  use  it.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit  was  such 
as  fancy  has  heard  in  some  wild  and  lovely  spot  among  the  hills 
or  lakes  of  this  world  at  twilight  UiiM^Kt  felt  my  soul  full  of  mu> 
sic  while  listening  to  it,  and  held  i^^Pbath  in  veir  excess  of  de- 
light. Suddenly  1  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  feet,  and  a  con- 
fused mingling  of  voices; — the  Spirit  touched  me  into  invisibility^ 
and  then  softly  faded  into  sunny  air  herself. 

In  a  little  time  I  saw  a  motly  crotrd  advancing  confusedly  to 
the  stream: — I  soon  perceived  that  they  were  each  provided  with 
TCBsets  to  bear  away  some  portion  of  the  immortal  waters.  They 
all  paused  at  a  litde  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  I  was  re- 
clining; and  then  each  walked  singly  and  slowly  from  the  throng 
and  dipped  his  vessel  in  the  blue  wild  wave  of  Castaly.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  describe  the  manner  and  words  of  the  moat  interesting 
of  our  living  poets  on  tius  most  interesting  occasion.  The  air 
about  the  spot  seemed  brighter  with  their  presence,  and  the  wavea 
danced  along  with  a  livelier  delight: — Pegasus  might  be  seen 
coursing  the  winds  in  wild  rapture  on  one  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains, — and  sounds  of  glad  and  viewless  wings  were  heard  at 
intervals  in  the  air,  as  if  "  troops  of  spirits  were  revelling  over 
head  and  rejoicing  at  the  scene." 

And  iirst,  methought,  a  lonely  and  melancholy  figure  slowly 
moved  forth  and  silently  filled  a  Grecian  um: — I  knew  by  the 
look  of  nobility,  and  the  hurried  and  turbulent  plunge  with  which 
the  vessel  was  dashed  btto  tb«  stream,  that  Q>b  owner  was  lord 
Btbod.  He  ^ed  same  tears  wUle  gaxlng  on  the  water,  and  they 
seemed  to  make  It  pnrer  and  ftinrr—be  declared  that  he  would 
keep  the  urn  by  Um,  nntooobed  *•  ivt  some  year^" — but  he  had 
scarcely  spoken,  ere  he  had  sprinUfld  forth  some  careless  drops 
on  tbo  earth.  He  suddenly  retreated. 
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There  then  advanced  a  polite  personage  very  oddly  c1ad;«»ha 
had  a  breast-plate  on, — ^and  over  that  a  Scotch  plaid— and,  strango 
to  say,  vfiih  these,— -silk  stockings  and  dress  shoe8>— -this  g^ehlle^ 
man  brought  an  old  helmet  for  his  vessel; — I  guessed  him  to  be 
Walter  Scott.  His  helmet  did  not  hold  enough  for  a  very  deep 
draught,  but  the  water  it  contained  took  a  pleasant  sparkle  from 
the  warlike  metal  which  shone  through  its  sliallowness.  He  said 
he  had  disposed  of  his  portion  on  advantageous  terms. 

Next  came  Thomas  Moore.  You  might  have  known  liim  by 
the  wild  lustre  of  his  eye,  and  the  fine  freedom  of  his  air;  he  gaily 
dipped  a  goblet  in  the  tide,  and  vowed,  in  his  high  spirited  man- 
ner, that  he  would  turp  his  share  to  nectar: — he  departed  with 
smiles.  I  heard  the  wings  play  pleasantly  in  the  air  while  Ae  WM 
bending  over  the  stream. 

I  now  perceived  a  person  advance  whom  I  knew  to  be  Southet. 
His  brow  was  bound  by  a  wreath  of  faded  laurel,  which  had  eveiy 
mark  of  town  growth.  He  appeared  quite  bewildered,  and  scarcdjp 
could  remember  his  way  to  the  inspiring  stream.  His  voice  was 
chaunting  the  praises  of  kings  and  courts  as  he  advanced — but  he 
dropt  some  little  poems  behind  him,  as  he  passed  me,  which  were 
very  opposite  in  tone  to  w^^ie  himself  uttered.  He  was  compel- 
led to  stoop  before  he  coHVach  the  water, — and  the  gold  vessel 
which  he  used,  procured  out  little  at  last.  He  decbml  that  his 
intention  was  to  make  sack  of  what  he  obtained.  On  retiring,  he 
mounted  a  cream-coloured  horse,  which  was  in  waitingi — and  set 
off  in  uneven  paces  for  St  James's. 

Then  appeared  Rogers  with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  which^  from 
the  cypher  engraved  thereon^  had  evidently  once  belonged  to  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith.  He  caught  but  a  few  drops,  and  these  he  meant 
to  make  the  most  of,  by  mingling  them  with  common  water. 

Crab  be,  with  a  firm  step  and  steady  countenance,  walked  se- 
dately to  thfs  stream,  and  plunged  a  wooden  bowl  into  it:— he  ob- 
served  that  he  should  make  strong  ale  for  the  country  peopley  of 
all  that  he  took  away;— and  that,  after  the  first  brewings  he  should 
charitably  allow  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  make  small  beer  for  his  own 
use. 

In  a  pensive  attitude,  Montgombrt  sauntered  to  the  water's 
brink; — he  there  mused  awhile, — uttered  a  few  somethings  of  half 
poetry  and  half  prayer^— dipped  a  little  mug  of  Sheffield  ware  in 
the  wave,  and  retired  in  tears. 

With  a  wild  yet  nervous  step  Campbell  came  from  the 
throng;— light  visions  started  up  in  the  fair  distances  as  he  moved, 
and  the  figure  of  Hofie  could  be  faintly  discerned  amidst  them, — 
she  smiled  on  him  as  he  advanced.  He  dipped  his  bowl  in  the 
stream  with  a  fine  bold  air,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  analysing 
part  of  the  water  which  he  procured. 

Next  came  Hunt,  with  a  rich  fanciful  goblet  in  his  hand,  finely 
enamelled  with  Italian  landscapes;  he  held  the  cup  to  his  breast 
as  he  approached,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  frank  delight.  After 
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4:at€hing  ^,  wave,  io  which  a  aun-beam  seemed  freshly  melted)  he 
IntimaLed  that  be  should  water  hearts-ease  and  iBany  fiiLVOurite 
dowers  with  it  The  sky  appeared  of  a  deep  blue  as  he  was  re- 
tiring. 

Lord  Strangford  would  now  have  advanced  but  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit  forbad  him, — as  he  did  not  come  for  the  water  on  his  own 
account. 

Coleridge,  Lamb^  and  Llotd,  walked  forth  arm-in-arm,  and 
moved  gentif  to  the  stream: — tliey  conversed,  as  they  passed,  on 
the  beauties  of  the  country ^*-K>n  its  peaceful  associations,  and  on 
the  purity  of  domestic  affections.  Their  conversation  then  turned 
to  poetry, — and  from  the  simplicity  of  the  remarks  of  Lloyd  and 
Lamb,  I  found  that  their  very  hearts  were  wedded  to  innocence 
and  peace; — Coleridge  talked  in  a  higher  str^, — but  he  at  last 
confused  himself  with  the  abstruaeness  of  his  own  observations:—- 
he  hinted  at  a  raetaphyucal  poem  he  was  about  to  write  in  100 
books, — Lamb  remarked  to  hun  that  he  should  prefer  one  of  his 
affectionate  and  feeling  sonnets  to  all  his  wanderings  of  mind. 
Each  of  these  poets  held  in  his  hand  a  simple  porrenger — de* 
daring,  that  it  brought  the  finest  recollections  of  frugal  fare  and 
country  quiet: — Lamb  and  Lloyd  ^^^  in  a  bright  but  rather 
shallow  part  of  the  stream; — Cole^^^prent  to  the  depths,  where 
he  might  have  caught  the  purest  iMMf^had  he  not  imfortunately 
clouded  it  with  the  sand  which  he  himself  disturbed  at  bottom. 
Lamb  and  Lloyd  stated  that  they  should  take  their  porrengers 
home  and  share  their  contents  with  the  amiable  and  simple  hearts 
dwelling  there; — Coleridge  was  not  positive  as  to  the  use  to  which 
he  should  apply  his  portion  of  the  stream,  till  he  had  ascertained 
what  were  the  physical  reasons  for  the  sands'  propensity  to  mount 
und  curl  itself  in  water:  he  thought,  however,  of  clubbing  it  with 
the  portions  of  his  companions  and  making  a  lake  of  the  whole. — 
These  three  poets  left  the  stream  in  the  same  manner  they  ap-r 
preached  it. 

Last  came  a  calm  and  majestic  figure  moving  serenely  towards 
the  stream: — ^the  Celandmes  and  small  flowers  sprang  up  to  catch 
the  pressure  of  .his  feet,— the  sun-light  fell  with  a  finer  glow 
around, — spirits  rustled  most  mirthfully  and  musically  in  the  air, 
and  a  wing  every  now  and  then  twinkled  into  sight, — (like  the  au- 
tumn leaf  that  tremble^  and  flashes  up  to  the  sun)—- and  its  feathers 
of  wavy  gold  were  almost  too  sparkling  to  be.  looked  upon;— the 
waters  of  Castaly  ran  blighter  as  he  approached,  and  seemed  to 
play  and  dimple  with  pleasure  at  hia  presence.  It  was  Words- 
worth! In  his  hand  he  held  a  vase  of  pure  ciystal, — and,  when 
he  had  reached  the  brink  of  the  stream,  the  wave  proudly  swelled 
itself  into  his  cup: — at  this  moment  the  sunny  air  above  bis  brow, 
became  embodied, — ^and  the  glowing  and  lightsome  spirit  shone 
into  being,  and  dropt  a  garland  on  his  forehead; — sounds  etherial 
swelled,  and  trembled,  and  revelled  in  the  air, — and  forms  of  light 
played  in  and  out  of  sight, — and  all  around  seemed  like  a  living 
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world  of  breathing  poetry.  Wordsworth  bent  with  reverence  over 
the  vase,  and  declared  that  the  waters  he  had  obtained  should  be 
the  refreshment  of  his  soul;— -he  then  nused  his  countenance^-- 
which  had  become  illumined  from  the  wave  over  which  he  had 
bowed,— and  retired  with  a  calm  dignity. 

The  sounds  of  stirring  wings  now  ceased,«-the  sdr  became  less 
bright, — and  the  flowers  died  away  upon  the  banks.  No  other  poet 
remained  to  obtain  water  from  the  Castalian  stream^ — ^but  sdll  it 
sparkled  and  played  along,  with  a  soul-like  and  melodious  sound. 
On  a  sudden  I  heard  a  confusion  of  tongues  behind  me;— -on  turn- 
ing round,  I  found  that  it  arose  from  a  mistaken  set  of  gentlemen 
who  were  chattering  and  bustling  and  dipping  at  a  little  brook^ 
which  they  deemed  was  the  true  Castalian; — ^their  splashing  and 
vociferation  and  bustle,  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have 
seen  a  flock  of  geese  wash  themselves  in  a  pond  with  gabbling 
importance.  There  was  Spbnser,  with  a  goblet,  lent  to  him  by  m 
lady  of  quality, — and  Hatlet  simpering,  and  bowing,  and  reach- 
ing with  a  tea-cup  at  the  water,-— and  Wilson  with  a  child's  pap- 
spoon, — and  Bowles  laboriously  engaged  in  filling  fourteen  nut- 
shells,— and  Lewis  slowly  and  mysteriously  plunging  an  old  skull 
into  the  brook:— >while  ^m^oTTLE  fumed  and  angered)  1>ut 
scarcely  i^ached  the  str^^^H  last.  There  were  no  encouraging 
signs  in  the  elements, — no^Rghtful  sounds  of  attendant  spirits^— 
no  springing  up  of  flowers  to  cheer  these  worthies'  in  thdir  pur- 
suits:— they  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own  greatness, 
and  were  flattered  into  industry  by  their  own  vanity  and  loudness. 
After  some  time,  the  perpetual  activity  of  tongues  fatigued  my 
ear,  and  I  turned  myself  from  the  noisy  crowd,  towards  the  silent 
heavens; — There,  to  my  astonished  and  delighted  eyes,  appeared 
Shakspeare,  surrounded  with  excessive  light,  with  Spenser  on 
one  hand,  and  Milton  on  the  other,— and  with  the  best  of  our 
early  bards  thronging  about  him.  One  glance  of  his  eye  scared 
the  silly  multitude  from  the  brook; — then,  amidst  unearthly  mu« 
sic,  he  calmly  ascended,  and  was  lost  in  the  splendours  of  the 
sky. — At  this  moment  I  awoke,— and  musing  on  the  wonders  of 
my  dream^ — slowly  bent  my  way  homewards. 

FROM    MADAME    DE    STAEL. 

Divine  Wisdom  intending  to  detain  us  some  time  on  earth,  has 
done  well  to  cover  with  a  veil  the  prospect  of  life  to  come,  for  if 
our  sight  could  clearly  distinguish  the  opposite  bank,  who  wouM 
^  em<iin  on  this  tempestuous  coast? 


POETRY. 


HES  SUNS  AT  THE  AHNIVEBSiLHY  COMMEMORATIO!*  01 
rox'ft  BIRTH-SAT  IN   SOOTLAND. 

TuxK— "  Scou  vh>  hi'e  wl' WallMie  bled." 


Scots  who  firt  bj  PreeUom'i  Bame, 
Seou  whom  Ijnnd  na'er  •hall  tHinci 
Cdebralc  Ihe  deathleu  dudc 

SodeU' to  Liberty! 


Thii  nuar  dif,  thii  icHsIiil  hour. 

The  "joy  of  piefihall  pTiteful  pour. 

Of  imiling  leiri,  ■  ucreil  iliiiu'r, 

T"  embilm  hit  me  111017. 


MMFWeH 


Who  for  liber^  lod  Peai 
Wilh  elnqiieDce  of  UMiestJ 
Bade  UsoU  bowl — tuid  wJ 

-^TIFMealbeh*. 


A  JDrj* — TJeh  cypreiwaa'i  fbe. 
Vile  Uligatioa'i  bow  hid  lowj 

O  let  M  pMefDl  be. 


Slull  Icdmd  Mill  for  Engturi  Uw> 
A  award,  oM-law'd,  and  thaakleM  llAV, 
What  Irctaod  ■oR'an,  Bsotlaod  uw 

B«ron(>Acr/aAA  wm  free 


We  linglbe  fi^t  wbm  Waltaea  Itd^ 
And  bout  the  fitld  th'  inradcr  flad, 
T*  ear  ebildivn  psiDt  t^  wTioc'i  bed 

On  gorj  BtBDoek-bani. 


Bnt  thcrala  j«  a  noUar  awM, 
When  Patriota  atrire  for  cqnrt  iMra, 
One  illait  tear*  (cnr  b«it  ap^imae) 

W*  ihed  on  Fa>*i  i 


9^  posTKr. 

Aid  wip'd  tlMfm  whh  that  gdld«i  liair, 
Wb«r«  ODM  the  diaiDomf  ahonty 

Thmigh  now  thotc  gvns  o#  Grief  were  fhera 
Whieh  Bbine  fiir  God  akme! 

Were  aot  tlK>M  iweelsi  lo  honibly  ihed«-» 
That  hair-*thoie  peeping  eje»«- 

Aad  the  lonli  heart,  that  inly  bled»- 
Hear'n's  noblest  sacrifiee? 

Thoa,  that  hait  slept  in  error^i  deep* 
Oh!  wonld'st  thon  wake  in  heaveii| 
like  Marj  Icneel,  lilce  Mary  weep» 
•  **  liOfe  iimeh'**'r-and  \k  forgiven! 


THE  POETS. 
BT  LE^OH  HUNT. 

WxnB  f  to  same,  oet  of  the  times  gone  hy^ 

The  poet*  dearest  to  me,  f  should  saj, 

Puloi  for  spirits,  and  arfine,  free  way; 
Chancer  for  mannet%  aAd  |»loie;  silent  eye; 
Milton  for  classic  taste»  apd  harp  strong  high; 

Spencer  for  jHHM^pnd  sweet  sylvan  play; 

Iftirace  tot  ^^^^P^ith,  fttim  day  to  day; 
Shakspeare  fonBPK  most^  society. 

Bat  which  take  with  me,  could  I  take  hat  one? 
Shakspeare— «s  |bn^  as  t  waf  anoppress'd 
With  the  worid'a  weight,  making  sad  Ihoaghu  intenter^ 
But  did  I  wish,  oot  of  the  common  san. 
To  lay  a  wounded  heart  in  leafy  rest. 

And  dream  of  thinp  far  off  and  heidingr-Spenser. 


I^BTITION  OF  THE  POETS  TO  THE  B|(r|T$B  REGENT^ 

SiircB  your  highnesa  makeakvighti' 

As  plenteous- as  mices^ 
With  neglect  why*  so  cruelly  pa«i  off 

Pray  take  the  oU  iword. 

By  ambitiou  adored,. 
And  dub  a  few  knights  of  P4umassi|s. 

We,  sir,  reverenpe  your  name. 

We  add  wings'toyour  (hme. 
And  thunder  your  deeds -in  foil  chocus; 

Pray  be  quick  as  yoo-ean. 

As  Jack  Kstch  and  bis  man 
Are  in  hopes  to  be  knighted  before.  u«« 

•  ^*  Her  siDs,  which  are  paoayi  «reforgi?aB,  for  sheOored  mtieh.''-f-St.  Lvkx. 
til.  47.  '  ^ 
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derim  became  separated  from  his  band  by  pursuing  too  far  a  trai-^ 
tor  who  had  led  them  into  an  ambuscade;  and  Mirza,  his  steady 
friend,  conjecturing  that,  though  absent,  he  nught  still  be  fighting 
in  Some  part  of  the  field,  and  hoping,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
life,  to  preserve  that  of  his  chief,  assumed  the  name  of  Ilderim) 
and  rushed  impetuously  upon  Abdallagh;  who  firmly  sustained  the 
assault,  foiled  the  assailant,  took  him  prisoner;  and  having  gaiaed) 
as  he  thought,  the  whole  object  of  the  adventure,  immediately 
called  off  his  soldiers,  and  took  his  way  homewards.  Proclamation 
was  made  to  the  citizens  of  Balbec  that  next  morning  they  should 
have  a  sight  of  that  recreant  Ilderim  who  had  so  long  been  the 
object  of  their  terron— -but  just  as  the  hour  of  exhibition  approach- 
ed|  the  usurper  received  information  of  his  daughter'^  captivity; 
whom  Mirza,  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage,  had  found 
means  to  apprehend  and  send  away  during  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  The  sport  was  at  an  end;  and  all  the  troops  were 
immediately  in  quest  of  Azza;  when  a  peasant  brought  Abdallagh 
the  intelligence  that  his  daughter  was  a  captive  with  Ilderimi  and 
would  be  released  only  in  exchange  for  Mirza.  It  was  at  this  ex- 
change that  the  two  captives  first  had  a  sight  of  each  othei^  and> 
as  the  poet  would  have  it,  the  consequence  was  an  immediate  re* 
ciprocation  of  the  tender  jM^n. 

That  very  night  Ilderiil^^Pnilted  Balbec  for  the  last  time,  tlie 
gates  were  forced>— ^aU  waRustle,  and  noise,  and  confusion;  Abdal- 
lagh is  driven  back;  and  just  in  the  crisis  of  success  Ilderim  drops, 
his  disguise,  cries  out  '<  Caled,  the  heir  of  the  emir,"  and  challen- 
ges the  murderer  of  his  sire  to  try  their  claims  at  the  point  of  the 
sabre.  Abdallagh  turns:  they  meet;  and  a  single  stroke  lays  the 
usurper  low.  The  citizens  gladly  hail  their  lawful  rulers— but 
Balbec  was  nothing  without  Elmyra;  and,  as  Caled  was  assured 
that  she  had  shared  the  fate  of  his  other  relations,  he  would 
gladly  have  accepted  death  from  any  hand  which  might  be  kind 
enough  to  give  it.  While  he  was  retiring  from  the  field,  filled 
with  such  wishes,  he  was  accosted  by  a  wounded  soldier,  who  told 
him  that  a  little  previous  to  the  fight,  Abdallagh  had  enclosed  his 
daughter  together  with  his  whole  harem  in  the  tower,  with  orders 
to  put  them  every  one  to  the  swerd  if  the  fortune  of  the  night 
should  go  against  him.  Caled  immediately  collected  his  band> 
and,  by  means  of  Mirza's  aforesaid  subterranean  way,  arrived  in 
the  centre  of  the  tower,  just  in  time  to  beat  off  the  murderers  and 
save  the  shrieking  females.  It  was  not  till  the  work  was  entirely 
completed  that  he  caught  the  well-known  vcuce  and  well-known 
countenance  of  his  Elmyra.  What  become  of  Azza  and  Mirza^ 
need  not  certainly  be  told. 

We  shall  have  room  for  but  very  few  extracts.  The  iiutial  ttan 
2as  of  the  three  first  cantos  are  extremely  picturesque; 

*  The  ^e  beam,  tteatfng  throngli  the  mstlcd  treei, 
KHt  Balbee'f  walls  Md  ileni  AbdaU«|^'t  Unrcn 
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Cool  through  AbiliHagh'i  ^rclen  simm'cl  the  breeze, 

Wik'dlng  each  foliled  learind  tleeping  tlooer: 
Bright  wsi  the  saene,  iiiil  calm  the  soalbiiig  baur: 
Ueit'n  itill  iu  Meuiogi  ihed  on  nnli  bencatb, 

In  lilent  dcm  tbai  E^mni'il  the  verclHnt  bawer: 
FiWl)i  pour'd  liei-  thanks  in  ceeti  from  c'rj  wiesth, 
Fnahnegi  wa>  in  tlie  air,  and  life  in  e.ery  hreath." 

"  The  lilah  via  loit  in  *htc]^-B  niament  y*^ 

Oh  Libinni!  on  Heepi  oT giant  liie. 
The  inn  delaj'il — a  momenl,  ere  he  let, 

Crimion'cl  the  ■now-clad  height),  and  tiog'd  the  lUe* 

With  ttreaki  of  roKMe  light  and  purple  d;e), 
(Such  tint!  as  Veitern  ejee  in  rain  deiire,) 

Then  pliing'd  and  diiapprar'd — at  once  artw 
Heai'n'i  myriad  Umpl,  and  fern  the  vault  vith  fire. 
So  bright,  that  tur«e^  mourn'd  the-beanu  of  day  retire." 

"  Down  BalbeB't  rale  a  tndn  of  honcmeD  ride. 
Amongst  Ihem  one  «lio  leema  on  air  to  more: 

He  darCI  along,  eleilel  hia  couraer'a  pride. 
And  eyea  the  groiea  aroand,  the  akin  abore. 
With  rapture,  atieh  a>  aoula  enameur'd  pivTe. 

Tia  the  freeil  eaptire,  anatcb'd  from  dungeoD  gloom. 
Light,  hia  enjoyment!  libertf,  hia  toTei 

At  once  rereri'd  the  terrorar^ii^doom. 

For  him  eieb 


eeie^^^^iden 


Azza'a  relation  of  the  circtimsiances  attending  her  capture  Is 
beautifully  given: 

"  Prom  tome  deep  dream  of  aelf-eoneenter'd  thongtit, 

Aa  the  voice  ended  Azza  aeem'd  to  atarli 
Then  (inlf  pleaa'd  to  hold  diaeoune  on  aught. 

Save  that  the  aobjecl  nearett  to  her  heart:] 

■  How  little  ia't  that  Aiza  un  impart! 
'  Thou  maj'it  remember  when  we  parted  lait, 

'  All  reckleti  then  of  ambuah'd  three  or  art, 
'  Parch'd  by  the  heat  that  nllrj  aummer  ea>I, 
'  I  atood  to  catch  the  breeie,  that  fann'd  me  ai  it  pa|t, 

"  '  Long  time  I .  atood,  regardlcM  or  the  hoar, 

'  And  trae'd  the  gaud;  meleora  aa  thej  flew, 
*  And  heard  the  crane'a  thrill  clatter  fi'om  the  Unrer. 

'  At  length  on  yntider  coach,  that  cangfat  taj  view, 

'  Rob'd  ac  1  waa,  my  wearied  limba  I  threw. 
'  Unknown  to  grief,  and  unaaapeoling  harm*, 

'  Full  aoon  I  dnnk  the  aweet  oblinoua  dew: 
'  A  wdden  mntion  gave  my  fint  alarmi, 
'  1  wak'd — and  wak'd  wiUdn  a  man'a— a  robbet'a  arfta. 

'"I  know  no  more — for,  orereome  with  dread, 

*  I  iwooo'd — and  when  again  I  liVd  ta  fear, 
<  Without  the  walla  I  preM  ■  graaay  bed, 

'  The  robber  watehiog  rfor — with  wirda  of  ebeer 

*  He  tried  to  loothe— and  from  the  IboBtaJa  nwr 
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*  Sprinkled  mj  brov-^thcn  hastily  unboand 

'  A  ready  courser  from  the  fastened  speu:, 

*  And  vaulted  up,  and  rais'd  me  from  the  ground: 

'  The  plain  was  overpatt->-tbe  mountatos  cloa'd  aroond.*  ** 

To  the  volume  of  Essays  which,  as  we  announced  in  out  \z!8L 
number,  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  preparing  for  the  press,  he  intends  td 
add  a  second  part;  which  will  contain  a  narrative  of  the  circum<» 
stances  that  led  him  to  undertake  the  pursuit  ckf  public  oratory,  of 
the  degree  of  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  him  in  it,  and  of 
his  plans  with  regard  to  its  further  prosecution; — together  with 
the  principal  part  of  his  oration  entitled  "  The  JRoatrumj*'  select 
passages  from  other  orations  previously  delivered  by  him,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  philosophical  criticism. 

^  new  national  vfork^  eiitUlcd  The  Cham/iions  of  Freedom^  ^c. 
Hfc.  By  Samuel  Woodworth.  Copy-right  secured  according  to 
lav>: — a  precaution  which  was  quite  superfious;  for  that  printer 
must  be  desperate  indeed  who  should  think  of  publishing  a  8ur« 
rcptitious  edition  of  a  work  like  that  of  which  the  author  has  given 
us  specimens  in  his  proposals.  Our  readers  will  only  wish  to  hear 
the  first  clause  of  the  first  sentence:  <'  In  vain  a  leaden  hail^^storm 
beat  upon  the  advancing  phalanx,"  Sec. 

'*  Now  happy  he  wflpbloak  and  cinctiir%  can 
Keep  out  this  tempenr^ 

And  if  the  whole  book  is  of  the  same  description,  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  such  a  "  leaden  hail-storm,"  is  by  advising  the  author 
to  keep  the  remainder  in  its  parent  skull. 

If  our  readers  are  not  satiated  with  merely  the  above  short  ex» 
tract,  we  are  sure  of  giving  them  enough  by  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"  For  a  moment  they  paused  on  the  steep  hrink  of  the  deep-javning  treneh 
that  encircled  the  fortress.  '  Leap  the  ditch!*  exclaimed  the  intrepid  leader  of 
this  undaunted  column;  <  cut  down  the  pickets!  give  no  quarter!  advance!'  In- 
stant, on  the  word,  they  poured  down  the  bank,  like  a  mountain  cataract,  whose 
sounds  are  whispers  to  the  clashing  of  their  jostling  arms.  The  ditch  vas  filled, 
and  a  bristling  row  of  iron  pikes,  fixed  in  the  heads  of  the  pickets,  impaled  ieye- 
ral  of  the  impetuous  assailants.  Again  the  voice  of  their  leader  wget  them  fi»r- 
ward:  *  scale  the  pickets,  and  show  no  quarter!  tCorm!'  '* 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  applying  to  ourselves  a  sen- 
tence which  almost  immediately  succeeds  this  belligerent  para- 
graph: 

'*  *  Quarterf  Quarter!'  exclaimed  the  colonel,  who  luid>  a  moment  before,  ex- 
horted his  men  to  give  none;  but  he  called  too  Ute." 

Wells  and  Lilly,  of  Boston,  propose  to  publish  by  subscription, 
an  elegant  edition  of  the  British  Poets.  The  text  collated  with  the 
best  editions,  by  Thomaa  Park,  Esq*  F.  S.  A.. 

This  edition  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Sharpe's  Bri- 
tish Poets;  so  denominated  from  the  name  of  the  publisher.  By 
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•mitting  the  works  of  several  anthors  of  the  tcast  general  inlereM, 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  also  some  of  inferior  meril,  the  pub- 
lisher has  been  enabled  to  afford,  at  a  moderate  expense,  the  ^ reaj 
mass  of  English  poetry;  including  a  great  number  of  poems  which 
faave  hitherto  formed  no  pan  of  a  regular  series. 

The  edition  will  consist  of  forty-four  volnmes;  to  which  arc  ad- 
ded five,  supplementary  lo  the  main  work. 

It  will  be  printed  in  an  elegant  form,  similar  tfl  the  English  ro- 
py, and  upon  paper  of  the  best  quality. 

Each  volume  will  contain  fi'om  one  to  five  engraving,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  one  hundred  and  eleven;  which  the  publishers  engaglc 
to  have  executed  by  the  first  artists,  and  in  the  best  manner. 

The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents 
each  volume,  delivered  in  neat  boards. 

The  first  number  of  Mr.  Elliott's  work  on  thff  Botany  of  SoUfli 
CaroLinaand  GeOi^ia,  (already  annoBnced  is  this  TouiHal,  vol.  7, 
page  189,)  will  he  published  in  tMsprtseiit  moHth,  and  the  eUbse- 
<iuent  numbers  at  intervals  of  two  months'.  SubScriptibtls  for  the 
work  will  be  received  by  M.  Thonus. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  &(-. 

(From  Reoeot  Britiih  PDhlieatwtli.) 
Franck-  Five  years  since  the  Class  of  Sciences  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  France  proposed  as  the  subject  of  adouble  prize,  the  theory 
^the  filaneta  Tihose  eccentricity  and  inclination  are  too  eoniiderable 
to  allow  of  the  exact  calculatiaai^  their  distances  6y  melAod*  al- 
ready known.  The  class  did  not  require  any  numerical  applica* 
tioQ)  but  only  analytical  formulas,  yet  disposed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  an  intelligent  calculator  might  be  able  to  apply  them  with 
certainty  either  to  the  planet  Pallas,  or  to  any  other  hitherto  dis- 
covered, or  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered.  Two  memoirs 
only  having  been  received,  in  which  the  authors' have  not  suffici- 
ently conformed  to  the  intentions  expressed  by  the  class,  it  haa 
prolonged  the  time  for  anothilr  year.  The  prize  will  thtreforO  be 
adjudged  in  January  1817,  and  consist  of  a  gold  medal  oftHe 
value  of  6000  fi-ancs  (iSOl.)  Essays  must  be  written  lb  French  or 
L»tin,  and  none  will  be  received  afterthe  1st  October  next. 

As  nothing  worthy  of  the  annual  prize  founded  to  reward  re- 
searches undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  galvanism  has  been 
received,  the  class  suggests  the  following  points  as  still  waniing  to 
complete  the  theory  of  this  important  part  of  science.  As  it  has 
been  determined  in  a  great  number  of  cases  what  combinations  re- 
sult from  the  action  of  a  calculable  electricity,  it  would  be  im- 
portant  to  determine,  on  the  contrary,  what  measure  of  electricity 
results  from  the  different  combinations  in  which  bodies  pass  to  a 
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sensible  and  calculable  electric  state.  A  tolerably  complete  set 
of  experiments  undertaken  with  tiiis  view,  would  probably  pos- 
sess considerable  interest  and  utility.  Another  phenomenon  not 
less  interesting,  and  which  particularly  concerns  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  that  which  manifests  itself  when  alternate  portions  of 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  same  animal,  or  of  different  animals,  are 
capable  of  forming  a  circuit,  the  contacts  of  which  produce  the 
same  excitations  that  result  from  a  circle  composed  of  metals,  in- 
termediate between  the  muscles  and  the  nerves.  This  experi- 
ment might,  perhaps,  by  its  developments,  tend  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  still  obscure  theoiy  of  the  nervous  influence  on  the  or- 
ganic actions,  and  on  the  result  of  these  actions. 

M.  QuATREMERE  D£  QuiNCT  has  just  published  a  work  in 
fblio  with  fifty  plates,  mostly  coloured,  under  the  title  of  The 
Olympian  Jupiter,  or  the  Art  of  Antique  Sculpture  considered  in 
a  new  point  of  view.  It  comprises  an  essay  on  the  st^^lc  of  poly- 
chromian  sculpture,  an  explanatory  analysis  of  the  toreatic,  and 
the  history  of  the  statuary  art  in  gold  and  ivory  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  author  has  subjoined  the  restoration  of  the 
principal  monuments  of  that  art,  and  a  practical  demonstration  or 
revival  of  its  mechanical  processes.  In  this  performance  he  has 
found  means  to  combine  tKe  solidity  of  science  witli  the  charms  of 
ingenious  hypothesis. 

In  the  night  of  the  2 2d  of  January,  M.  Pons,  assistant  astro- 
nomer at  the  Observatory  at  Marseilles,  discovered  a  comet  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  heavens,  between  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear 
and  the  head  of  the  Cameleopard,  at  about  241  deg.  of  right  as- 
cension, and  86  deg.  north  declination.  The  fogs  prevented  this 
comet  from  being  observed  at  Paris,  till  the  1st  of  February,  on 
which  day,  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  it  had  59  deg.  57  min.  of  north- 
em  declination,  and  341  deg.  25  min.  of  right  ascension.  This 
comet  exhibits  no  trace  either  of  tail  or  nucleus,  and  it  is  not  dis- 
cemible  with  the  naked  eye. 

Abbate  Angklo  Ma  jo,  some  of  whose  recent  literary  disco- 
veries in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  we  have  already  noticed, 
has  just  published  a  hitherto  unedited  work,  for  which  the  world 
is  indebted  to  his  researches,  under  the  title  of  Q.  Aurelii  Symnui' 
chi  Octo  Orationum  ineditarum  Partes  (90  pp.  8vo.)  Symma- 
chus,  a  celebrated  Latin  orator,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  and  was  admired  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  elo- 
quence. He  wrote  and  delivered  a  great  number  of  orations,  as 
we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, Cassiodorus,  Photius,  and  Nicephorus,  but  especially  from 
the  collection  of  his  own  letters,  the^only  performances  of  his  that 
were  yet  known,  as  all  his  oratorical  works  were  given  up  for  lost. 
Fortunately,  two  copies  of  considerable  fragments  of  eight  of  h!s 
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onAiaufi,  have  been  preserved  id  a  MS,  n  the  Ambroslan  Ubrarj". 
They  consist  of  four  panegyrics,  two  addressed  to  the  empcroT 
Vaieniiniai)  I,  one  to  Gratian,  and  one  tu  the  Roman  senate.  Tho 
four  others  are  to  private  persons,  to  the  father  ofthe  orator,  Try- 
getiu!),  Syiicsius,  and  Scverua.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
age,  and  are  full  of  fire,  fanr.y,  bold  images,  ingenious  antithcsea 
and  sentences,  and  great  erudition.  The  learned  editor  has  an- 
nexed another  fragment  of  an  ancient  orator,  likewise  discovered 
in  a  MS.  of  the  same  library,  together  with  some  variations  to 
Pliny's  panegync  Irom  similar  sources.  He  has  also  accompani- 
ed this  first  edition  with  an  excellent  introduction;  critical  and 
hisrorical  notes,  and  fac  similes  of  Ihc  characters  of  the  two  MSS. 
in  which  these  treasures  have  been  so  long  concealed. 

Germant.  a  new  journal  for  astronomy  and  the  sciences  con> 
nected  with  it,  began  to  lie  published  with  the  present  year* by  Cotta  ' 
of  Stutgard.  It  will  appear  in  monthly  numbers  of  from  two  to  six 
sheets,  so  as  to  form  about  48  sheets  annually.  The  names  of  iho 
conductors  and  comributorsafTurd  the  plcdgcof  a  work  of  sterling 
value.  The  editors  are  M.  Von  Lindf.nau,  director  ofthe  ob- 
servatory of  Seeberg,  and  professor  fiouNE.sBSROEB  of  Tiibin- 
gen.  They  have  secured  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  Ger- 
man astronomers  and  mathematicians,  as  Beimel,  Bcitsel,  BraadCBf 
ItUrg,  Buzengeiger,  David, Ende,  Gauss,  Getting,  Harding,  Hein- 
rich,  Homer,  Ideler,  Mollweide,  Munchow,  Nicolai,  Olbers,  Olt- 
Dianus,  Pasquich,  Pfaff,  Soldner,  Triesnccker,  Wachter,  and 
Wurm;  and  baton  Zach,  who  is  in  Italy,  has  promised  the  support 
of  hi  a  contributions. 

A  friend  on  the  Continent  has  transmitted  to  us  a  small  tract  in 
Latin,  just  published  at  Miimch,by  the  chevalier  DELAna,  lateljr 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Its  contenta, 
wholly  extracted  from  the  papers  of  the  provincial  superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  recently  discovered  at  Munich,  exhibit  a  most  fiightful 
picture  of  the  enormities  committed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17  th 
century  by  the  monks  of  that  dangerous  order,  in  the  education  of 
youth  in  Germany.  "  Never,"  says  our  correspondent,  "  was 
loctin  more  seaaonably  sounded  than  in  this  tract,  and  all  Europe 
must  feel  obligation  and  respect  for  the  author,  who,  animated  by 
the  love  of  truth,  and  fearless  of  consequences,  scrupled  not  to 
affix  his  name  to  the  title.  Whilst  even  in  France  disguised  Je- 
suits are  already  again  playing  their  atrocious  game,  and  many,  in 
other  respects,  worthy  characters  immediately  about  the  person  of 
Louis  XVIIl  have  expressed  their  opinion,  that  the  neglected 
youth  of  France  cannot  be  reclaimed  except  by  the  Jesuits;  whilst 
even  at  Vienna  itself,  the  superior  authorities  are  consulted  re-  . 
specting  the  practicability  of  recalling  the  fraternity— this  Cave 
Canen  is  no  superfluous  warning.     Lang's  tract  ought  to  be  dKf 

vfti..  »m.  Ss 
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culated  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  above  all,  to  be  laid  opoti 
the  pillow  of  every  sovereign." 

The  lectures  held  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  England  have  drawn 
coijsiderable  attention  to  the  system  of  craniology  founded  by  Dr. 
Gall.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  this  subject,  the 
following  notice,  communicated  by  Dr.  Martins  of  Munich,  of  a 
volume  of  imp.  fol.  just  published  there  by  Dr.  Spix  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. It  is  entitled:  Cephalogencais,  sive  Cafiitis  ossei  Struc* 
tura^  Formatio  ct  Significatio  fier  omnett  Animalium  ClatseSf  Fa^ 
miliaa,  Genera et  Mtatea digeata^atqueTabulia  illustratayLegea^ue 
aimul Paychologidi^Cranioacofiie ac Phyaingnomonia  inde  dertuatc 
The  head  is  here  considered  in  its  evolutions  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  animals,  from  man  to  the  insects,  at  all  periods  of  life,froin 
the  embryo  to  old  age.  Its  relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  human 
body,  and  its  functions  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  soul,  are  illus- 
trated in  a  new  manner;  and  the  work  contains  also  a  critical  re- 
view  of  all  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  Of  the  engravings 
nine  are  shaded,  and  nine  in  outline  for  demonstration.  They  are 
from  drawings  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Koeck,  painter  to  the 
academy  of  Miinich,  celebrated  for  his  admirable  designs  for  the 
works  ot  Sommering,  Wepzcl,  Fischer,  &c.  They  exhibit  exact 
representations  of  the  skulls  of  animals  of  all  classes,  and  afford 
an  accurate  medium  of  comparison,  which  discovers  the  laws  fol- 
lowed by  nature  in  the  formation  of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
head.  By  the  evidence  of  these  laws  the  author  has  attempted  te 
solve  the  wonderful  problem  involved  in  the  structure,  composi- 
tion, and  proportion,  of  that  part  of  the  animal  frame.  Psychology 
will  thus  obtain  a  true  foundation  in  nature  itself;  cranioscopy  and 
physiognomy  will  be  reduced  by  some  new  measures  to  laws  both 
simple  and  comprehensive;  zoology  will  be  enriched  with  viev» 
and  principles  of  the  greatest  importance  with  respect  to  the  clas- 
sification of  animals;  and  the  whole  of  natural  history  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  discovery  of  an  organic  law,  hitherto  overlooked^ 
Avhich  the  author  calls  Lex  Circuitua  Organorum, 

Dr.  Martins  farther  informs  us,  that  the  king  of  Bavaria  has 
it  in  contemplation,  to  send  a  scientific  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  America. 

Denmark.  The  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Denmark 
has,  in  consequence  of  an  observation  in  a  prize  essay  laid  before 
it,  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  asserted  efficacy  of 
tannin  as  an  antidote  against  all  poisons,  whether  mineral  or  ve- 
getable. 

Norway.  Walenberg,  in  his  Journey  through  the  Lafilandic 
Alfia  in  1807,  observes,  that  the  limits  where  the  regioti  of  snow 
commences,  are  found  to  be  gradually  higher  as  you  quit  the  north 
polo  and  travel  towards  the  equator,  whilst  they  rise  to  a  still 
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greater  and  more  sudden  height  on  reaching  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

PoiiTirAt.  EcosoMv. — A  Rep/i/  I')  Mr.  Ricardo''3  Proposals    . 

for  an  tconomicai  and  secure  Currency.  By  Thomas  Sniilh. 

Mr.  RicARDo's  pamphlet  proposes  three  questions:  the  iirst 
asks,  whether  tlie  bank  shall  be  required  to  pay  their  notes  in 
specie  on  the  demand  of  the  holders;  and  the  other  two  regard 
the  profits  of  that  inslitulion.  This  gentleman  proposes  to  pre 
fent  the  rise  of  paper  above  the  value  of  bullion,  tliat  the  bank 
should  Tie  obliged  to  give  their  paper  in  exchange  for  stanilard 
gold,  at  ihe  i-ate  of  3/.  17*.  per  ounce.  Mr.  Smilh  thinks  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  employ  any  force  to  oblige  the  bank 
to  take  gold  at  the  pvicc  mentioned,  and  that  the  bank  would  be, 
in  a  vftry  different  sense,  obliged  to  Mr.  Ricardo  to  let  them 
know  where  they  could  get  it,  and  our  author  has  no  doubt  that 
they  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  him  to  give 
their  notca  in  return  tor  all  Jic  could  fumiah  at  that  i'at«. 

Mr.  Smith  considers  that  there  are  two  principles  which  Mr, 
Ricardo  would  have  been  acquainted  vith  if  he  bad  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  existing  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject:  tb« 
first  is;  "  that  the  price  of  bullion  Is  entirely  regulated  by  the 
issue  of  bank  notes;"— the  other,  which  Mr.  Smith  opposes,  is, 
"  that  the  precious  metals  are  the  standards  of  value  and  of  cur- 
rency." Lord  Lauderdale  insists  that  the  term  value,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  original  sense  as  it  is  used  in  common  lan- 
guage, does  not  express  a  quality  Inherent  in  any  commodity;  and 
his  lordship  argues  further,  that  t/iere  ia  nothing  which  flotteMca 
a  real  intrinsic  or  in-variable  value,  and  that  the  possession  of  no 
quality,  however  important,  can  confer  value. 

Legislation. — Idea  of  a  neto  Law  for  the  Civilized  fVortJ, 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  American  Slates.  By  the  author  of  a  letter  leritltn 
from  Athens,  ^c. 

Tub  writer  of  this  pamphlet  considers  that  the  question  of  war 
is  a  subject  of  too  much  importance  to  be  entrusted  to  kings  and 
ministers,  and  he  proposes,  that  before  any  determination  upon  it 
be  made,  the  opinion  be  collected  of  the  community;  assuming 
that  the  French  cabinet  were  to  decide  on  war,  the  following  ex- 
pedients he  recommends  should  be  adopted. 

As  soon  HS  the  ministers  have  decided  on  hostile  measures,  the 
minister  of  the  interior  will  cause  to  be  opened  several  great 
books:  one  set  wilt  be  inscribed  Ooi,  the  other  Non.  Two  of 
these,  that  is,  one  of  each  description,  will  be  sent  to  the  prefect 
of  each  department,  to  be  laid  open  at  his  residence  for  the  recep- 
tion of  signatures.  The  individuals  signing  must  be  possessed  rf 
certain  descriptions  of  property  to  lie  explained. 
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Prefixed  to  each  of  the  great  books,  is  to  be  a  statement  of  Ihe 
causes  for  war.  These  books,  at  the  close  of  three  weeks,  are  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  legislature.  If,  on  the  scrutiny,  the  Ouis 
predominate,  war  is  to  be  diJclarcd;  if  otherwise,  peace  is  to  be 
preserved,  and  the  ministry  is  to  be  dismissed. 

The  author  then  distinguishes  the  property  authorising  the 
parties  to  sign;  the  punishment  for  not  signing  being  possessed  of 
such  property;  the  punishment  for  signing  being  unqualified;  the 
fines  for  influencing  parties  signing;  and  those  to  be  paid  by  any 
minister  who  shall  issue  any  letter  of  marque,  or  sign  or  publisll 
any  war-manifesto,  &c.  unless  war  be  sanctioned  by  the  majority 
of  signatures. 

Other  punishments  are  proposed  against  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  who  suffer  a  year  to  elapse  without  making  overtures  of 
peace,  and  against  ambassadors  treasonably  endeavouring  to  sub* 
vert  the  government  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside. 

Education, — Jean    tt  JeanneitCj   ou   les  pelits  avanturiers 

Parisiensm 

The  author  of  this  production  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
r^omance  writers  of  France.  Jiis  works  are  distinguished  for 
natural  grace,  and  for  the  animated  scenes  they  present,  adapted 
to  the  instruction  of  early  life.  This  new  effort  is  considered  eoual 
to  any  former  one  by  the  same  writer,  and  for  its  spirit  and  origi* 
nality  to  merit  peculiar  attention. 

History. — Histoire  particuliere  des  provinces  Bel giques^  sous 
le  gouver^ement  des  Dues  et  Comptes^  fiour  servir  ae  compU' 
ment  a  Pkistoire  general:  par  M*  Dewez. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  tutor  of  what  is  called  the  Walloon 
division  of  public  education  in  the  department  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  literary  societies  at  Brussels, 
and  that  of  emulation  iat  Liege.  This  is  the  second  volume  of  the 
w^ork,  and  like  the  first,  it  shows  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Flanders,  and  «  patriotic  feeling  highly  meritorious. 
The  third  volume  is  expected  to  appear  in  the  foUowing  month| 
with  which  the  entire  work  will  be  completed. 

Memoires  Historiques    sur    les  Revolutions    d^Espagne:  par 

M.  de  Pradi. 

The  writer  of  these  memoirs  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
archbishop  of  M alines.  He  likewise  wrote  a  work  intituled  ^  Le 
Congres  de  Vienne,"  and  several  others.  He  has  also  figured 
away  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador.  For  wliat  purpose  of 
modesty  it  is  we  do  not  know,  but  the  name  and  rank  of  the  au- 
thor are  not  introduced  in  the  usual  way,  but  arc  placed  in  a  pa* 
venthesis  in  the  title-page.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  only  an 
expedient  of  the  bookseller,  who  considers  the  ecclesiastical  dig**. 
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greater  imd  moi-e  sudden  height  on  reaching  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

PoLiTiTAL  Economy. — A  Reply  !•>  Mr.  Rkardo's  Proposals  . 
for  an  economical  atiH  secure  Currency.  By  Thomas  Sniilh. 
Mr.  RicARDo's  pamphlet  proposes  three  questions:  the  first 
asks,  whether  the  bank  shall  be  required  to  pay  their  notes  in 
specie  on  the  demand  of  the  holders;  and  tlie  other  two  regard 
the  proliis  of  ihat  inblituiion.  This  genlleman  proposes  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  paper  above  the  value  of  bullion,  that  the  bonk 
should  be  obliged  to  give  their  paper  in  exchange  for  standard 
gold,  at  the  i-ate  of  3/.  ITs.  per  ounce.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  k 
would  not  be  necessary  to  employ  any  force  to  oblige  the  bank 
to  take  gold  at  the  price  mentioned,  and  that  the  bank  would  be, 
in  a  I'ery  diRerent  sense,  obliged  to  Mr.  Ricanlo  to  let  them 
know  where  they  could  get  it,  and  our  author  has  no  doubt  ihnl 
they  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  him  to  give 
thf'ir  notes  in  return  for  all  he  could  furnish  at  that  I'ale. 

Mr.  Smith  considers  that  there  are  nvo  principles  which  Mr, 
Ricardo  would  have  been  acquainted  with  if  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  existing  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject:  the 
first  is;  "  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  cniirely  regulated  by  the 
issue  of  bank  notes;" — the  other,  which  Mr.  Smith  opposes,  is, 
"  that  the  precious  metals  are  the  standards  of  v^uc  and  of  cur- 
rency." Lord  Lauderdale  insists  that  the  term  value,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  original  sense  as  it  is  used  in  common  lan- 
guage, does  not  express  a  quality  inherent  in  any  commodity;  and 
his  lordship  argues  further,  that  tAere  i*  nothing  vhich  poeicsaea 
a  real  intrinsic  or  imiaHable  value,  and  that  the  possession  of  no 
quality,  however  important,  can  cwifer  value. 

Legislation. — Idea  of  a  ntte  Lam  for  ihe  Civilized  World, 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  France,  Great  Britain^ 
and  the  American  Slates,  By  the  author  of  a  letter  writlen 
from  Athene,  i/c. 

Thb  writer  of  this  pamphlet  considers  that  the  question  of  war 
is  a  subject  of  loo  much  importance  to  be  entrusted  to  kings  and 
ministers,  and  he  proposes,  that  before  any  determination  upon  it 
be  made,  the  opinion  be  collected  of  the  community;  assuming 
that  the  French  cabinet  were  to  decide  on  war,  the  following  ex- 
pedients he  recommends  should  be  adopted. 

As  soon  as  the  ministers  have  decided  on  hostile  measures,  the 
minister  of  the  interior  will  cause  to  be  opened  several  great 
books:  one  set  will  be  inscribed  Oui,  the  other  Noh.  Two  of 
these,  that  is,  one  of  each  descripdon,  will  be  sent  to  the  prefect 
of  each  department,  to  be  lud  open  at  his  residence  for  the  recep- 
tion of  signatures.  The  individuals  ugning  must  be  poases^ed  df 
certain  descriptions  of  property  to  te  explained. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Pope,translator  of  the  Ardai  Viraf  NFameth,propoiet 
to  publish  by  subscription,  the  Maritime  Philology  of  Hindustaot, 
comprising  a  dictionary  of  all  the  sea  terms  used  by  the  nations  of 
Bengal,  as  well  as  those  of  Western  India;  with  their  deriyatioii%' 
and  from  whence  adopted,  with  most  of  the  proper  namesy  m 
Arabic,  Guzeratee,  Concanee,  and  in  the  common  jargon  of  Hid- 
dustan,  in  Chinese,  and  many  in  Malbaree  and  Malays;  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  present  state  of  Arabian,  Indian,  Chinese,  and 
Malay  navigation;  and  notices  respecting  ail  the  maritime  tribeflU 
The  work  will  include,  beside  the  sea  terms  and  phrases,  manjr 
geographical  and  commercial  terms  and  descriptions.  To  which 
will  be  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  the  poems  sung  and  recited  bf 
all  the  maritime  tribes  of  Arabia  and  India. 

The  readers  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  cannot  have  failed  to  remark 
the  literary  activity  which  distinguishes  all  communications  from 
Java.  It  would  probably  be  (leix)gating  unjustly  from  the  meritt 
•f  the  several  members  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  in 
that  settlement,  were  we  to  forget  any  of  them  in  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  industry  which  so  manifestly  prevails; 
but,  at  least  till  we  are  otherwise  informed,  we  shall  attnbute  a 
rery  large  proportion  of  what  we  so  much  admire,  to  the  excite- 
ment  and  example  of  its  excellent  president,  governor  Raffles.^ 
To  the  valuable  account  of  a  tour  in  Java,  contained  in  the  two 
preceding  numbers  of  this  journal,  is  added,  in  the  present,  a  por- 
tion of  a  discourse  delivered  by  th&  president  on  the  1 1th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  (see  page  341.)  The  remainder  will  appear  in  the 
succeeding  number.  In  that  paper,  the  research,  penetration,  and 
grasp  of  mind  of  the  president,  have  enabled  him  to  present  us 
with  a  hive  of  new  and  interesting  materials.  The  thep.tre  of  his 
observations  embraces  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  extends  to  Japan. 
His  philological  remarks  on  the  language  of  Celebes  and  Java  are 
highly  estimable,  and  important  both  to  history  and  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind.  With  respect  to  the  Eastern  Islands, 
he  opens  a  new  world  of  antiquities,  of  all  the  bearings  of  which 
he  is  not  himself,  perhaps,  at  present  aware.  Those  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  all  his  conjectures,  will  yet  thank  him  for  ail  his  in- 
formation. The  views  and  character  of  Japan,  communicated  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Ainslie,  in  this  discourse,  will  be  found  gra- 
tifying, and,  to  most  readers,  unexpected  in  the  extreme.  The  ap- 
plause bestowed  by  the  Japanese  upon  the  work  of  Koeropfer  is  a 
singular  literary  anecdote;  and  the  feet,  that  the  English  lai^i^ 
is  studied  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  English  books  eagerly 
asked  for  in  Japan,  strongly  marks  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  progress  of  human  intercourse.  ^  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,*' 
sajrs  the  preudent,  ^  that  notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the 
empire  of  Japan  not  to  enter  into  foreign  commerce,  the  English' 
l%pguage,  for  seven  years  past,  since  the  vbit  of  capUdn  PeUew, 
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has  in  obedience  to  an  edict  of  the  emperor,  been  cultivated  with 
considerable  success,  by  tbe  younger  members  of  the  college  of 
interpivters,  who,  tnUfed,  on  occasion  of  Dr.  Ainslie's  mission, 
were  anxious  in  tlieir  inquiries  after  English  books."  Mr.  Raffles 
■ays,  a  commerce  between  tliis  country  and  Japan  might  easily  he 
opened;  and  we  find  it  rumoured  that  the  comi  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  company  is  far  from  differing  greatly  in  opinion  with 
this  gentiemnn  upon  the  subject. 

To  the  ardent  and  indefatigable  mind  of  Mr.  Raffles,  all  exter- 
nal stimulus  is  perhaps  superfluous;  and  still  less  can  any  increase 
of  industry  be  expected  from  the  humble  triliuie  of  applause 
which  this  journal  is  able  to  convey.  Mr.  Raffles  is  treading  in  a 
field  of  inquiry  in  which  it  seems  probable  that  his  name  will  ne< 
ver  be  forgotten.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  the 
means  of  procuring  accurate  drawings  of  the  antiquities  he  de- 
scribes. 

Though  it  has  beei>  said  above,  that  much  of  that  literary  lustre 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  now  spread  over  Java,  is  probably 
derived  from  the  excitement  and  example  of  Mr.  KafHes,  it  is  also 
to  be  confessed,that  the  president  appears  to  be  not  without  worthf 
associates,  in  major  Johnson,  captain  Baker,  lieutenant  Heyland, 
and  Drs.  Horsefield  and  Ainslie;  and,  on  the  whole,  theiw  seems 
good  reason  to  lamen[,that  if  any  copies  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientitic  Society  of  Java  have  reached  England, 
ttiej  have  at  least,  been  very  few  in  number. 

The  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  Classical  Journal  containa, 
amid  a  variety  of  articles  in  classical,  biblical,  and  oriental  litera- 
ture, an  essay,  the  design  of  which  iato  trace  the  Abys»nians  to  k 
Hebrew  origin,  and  a  continuation  of  profesaor  Scott's  inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  diversity  of  th«  human  cbantcter  in  various  agei, 
nations,  and  individuals. 

Governor  Raffles  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  a  translation  of  om 
ef  the  old  Javanese  poems  described  in  his  discourse. 

The  literary  spirit  in  Java  is  not  confined  to  the  English  inha- 
bitants. "  The  angiy  discussions  on  Dutch  colonial  literature," 
Bays  a  Bombay  paper  of  July  last,  "  which  hare  lately  agitated 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  all  genuine  Hollanders  have  not  yet  subsid- 
ed. The  gazettes  of  every  succeeding  week  are  vehicles  of  long 
philippics;  several  of  which  contain  a  considerable  share  of  poinf 
and  humour,  and  must  be  exceedingly  amusing  to  those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  under  disquisition,  and  the  individual  comba- 
tants." 

The  excavations  at  Pompeii  are  prosecuted  after  a  certain  plan, 
so  as  to  ^  round  tlic  whole  town,  which,  when  Bleared  from  the 
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ashes  which  coyer  it,  will  probably  become  one  day  the  mott  re* 
inarkable  monument  of  antiquity. 

Some  men  employed  to  sink  a  pit  in  Reading  abbey,  have  found 
an  ancient  stone  sarcophagus,  which  there  is  little  doubt,  from  itft 
being  placed  to  the  right  of  the  altar  in  the  church,  formerly  held 
the  coflin  of  Henry  the  First,  the  founder  of  the  abbey.  The  end 
of  a  thigh  bone,  nearly  perished,  was  also  discovered.  The 
sarcophagus  is  seven  feet  in  length,  two  feet  six  inches  wide  at 
the  head,  and  two  feet  at  the  1)ottom;  and  seven  inches  and  a  half 
think.  It  is  carved  round  in  columns,  and  iron  rings  are  fixed  in 
the  sides,  and  at  each  end. 

Several  MSS.  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  house  of  Ma* 
dame  Lavater,  belonging  to  her  late  hu&band. 

A  Greek  literary  society  has  been  recently  established  at  Athens* 
It  is  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  native  and  foreign  literati 
residing  in  that  city. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

New  Maps.  A  topographical  map  of  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  two  parts,  which,  when  united,  form  an  entire  length  of 
eleven  feet  by  four  and  a  half,  on  a  scale  of  two  and  three  qtiarter 
miles  to  an  inch.  This  map  displays  the  divisions  of  districtqt 
counties,  seigniories,  and  townships;  the  settlements,  roads,  riverSi 
and  streams,  with  all  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  country^ 
the  islands,  rocks,  shoals,  soundings,  See.  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

A  Topographical  Description,  in  one  volume  royal  octavo,  con- 
taining accounts  of  all  the  seigniories  and  townships;  their  state  of 
cultivation,  and  other  peculiarities,  with  a  great  variety  of  local 
information,  never  before  offered  to  the  public;  embellished  by 
seventeen  landscape  views,  plans,  &c. 

Geographical  Map  (four  feet  by  two  and  a  half)  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  part  of  the  United  States  of  America;  extend- 
ing westward  to  the  source  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  eastward 
to  Newfoundland,  taking  in  all  the  territory  between  the  39th  and 
52d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  thereby  including  the  cities  of 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  &c.  By  Joseph  fiouchette,  esquire, 
his  majesty's  surveyor  general  of  Lower  Canada,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  C.  M. — Price  71,  7s.  6d, 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  society  for  encouraging  arts,  manu&C'- 
tures,  and  commerce,  in  the  Adelphi,  London,  the  vice-president, 
J.  C.  Curwcn,  Esq.  M.  P.  delivered  to  lieut. -colonel  Bouchette,of 
Quebec,  the  gold  medal  voted  to  him  by  the  society  as  a  mark  of 
its  approbation  of  the  skill  and  ability  shown  in  the  construction  of 
his  topographical  map  of  Canada;  he  was  also  elected  a  corre« 
sponding  member  of  the  society. 
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A  Statittical  VUv)  ^  the  Commerce  of  the  United  Sialet  of  Ameri- 
ca: itt  Connetiion  viiih  Agriculture  and  Manufactures:  and  an 
Account  nflhe  Public  Debt,  Revenues,  and  Exfiendilure  of  tht 
United  States.  Il'jf/j  a  brief  Revieiu  of  the  Trade,  Agriculture, 
and  Manufaclurea  qf  the  Colonies,  fir e-viout  to  their  Indeftcndence. 
Accomfianied  with  Tablet,  illustrative  of  the  Princiftlesand  Object 
of  the  Work.  By  Timothy  Pitkin,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Unite  J  States  from  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
Charles  Hosnier,  Hartford,  1816,  8vo.  pp.  436, 

Oun  readers  need  notbc  told,  that,  by  the  right  ofdiscoTcry, 
Henry  VII,  of  England,  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  North  Ameri- 
ca; and  that,  between  the  29th  and  ■iSth  degrees  of  iatiiude,  it 
was  parcelled  out  by  him  and  his  sticcessors  in  grants,  priucipally 
to  single,  enterprising  individuals.  Avarice  was  originally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scheme;  and  accordingly  the  colonics  were  always 
considered  as  mere  appendages  to  the  mother- country.  The  whole 
system  of  maternal  policy  was  calculated  to  make  them  entirely- 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  England:— till  their  Wants  were  to 
be  supplied  from  nhat  was  then  usually  denominated  homes  nor 
could  their  own  produce  be  carried  in  any  but  British  vessels,  or 
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be  landed  in  any  but  British  dominions.*  To  render  the  bttor  ptm 
riuon  the  more  efTcctual, — it  was  enacted  by  parliament,  in  1660| 
that  a,ll  colonial  produce  should  be  <  laid  on  shdre/  in  some  port  be- 
longing to  his  majesty's  kingdomf— under  the  penalty  olf  fiMfeitiiiK 
not  only  the  goods  themselves,  but  the  Yosseto  in  wlucb  they  weM 
carried.  By  another  parliamentary  enactment  of  1^68^  ni6'  BftnH 
pean  commodities  could  be  imported  into  the  colonies^— except 
they  were  shipped  in  English  vessels  and  from  English  portat  « 
disability  which  was  a  little  ameliorated,  however,  by  a  drawback 
of  duties  on  their  exportation  to  this  countiy.  ^ 

The  policy  of  these  regulations  was  three«fold:— 4o  draw  firom 
the  American  settlements  an  immediate  supply  of  agricultand 
productions, — to  prevent  the  dangerous  increase  of  their  weakkt 
by  circumscribing  the  extent  of  their  commerce|F-»and  to  aecafi 
their  perpetual  subjection  to  the  mother-country,  by  making  thefla 
continually  feel  the  ties  of  dependence.  This  system  of  cramp*  . 
ing  and  exsiccating  the  colonies  was  gradually  made  more  and 
more  rigorous;  and  subsequently  to  1766  their  trade  wai  entirely- 
limited  to  Great  Bduun,  to  the  West-Indies,  to  Certain  JMrts  of 
Africa,  and  to  that  section  of  Europe  which  lies 'south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.- 

But  in  spite  of  every  restriction  the  increase  of  the  c(doniefl» 
both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  created  ere  long  the  jiealousy  of 
the  parent  state.  Besides  the  commerce  with  Africa  of  negroee 
and  New-England  rum,  they — particularly  the  northern  colomeft 
— carried  on  with  the  West-Indies  a  very  lucrative  exchange  of 
lumber,  fish,  grain,  and  other  provisionsy— for  rum,  sugar,  cc^- 
fee,  salt,  molasses,  and  every  other  article,  the  exportatioD   of 

*  There  vas  a  distinction,  howcTer,  between  what  were  ealied  eaumerated  and 
non-e»tiiiter<i/e{/eoiiim«litie8,— between  such,  in  other  wordiy  at  were  ezelusiva^ 
eonfined  to  the  market  of  the  parent  coiintry»  and  aiieh  at  might  be  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  distinetion  was  hardly  worth  makings  for  the 
former  embraced  all  the  most  important  artielet  of  eommeree,— sneh  ai  m^ffiU 
tobacco,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuatie^  end  other  dying  woodti  to  whids 
were  added,  molasses,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  hemp,  mastatyardiy  eopperett^ 
pig  and  hnr  iron,  pet  and  |ftarl  aahes,  beafer  akins„ whale  fina,  Udea,  8te.  R(ee 
and  lumber  were  at  first  enumerated^  hot  they  were  8ubse<|neiitly  permhted  to  he 
shipiicd  to  any  Eeropeen  port  ^oiith  of  Cape  Finisteire^— wkere  abeaitatBteif ' 
1706  obliged  all  tlie  nonenmmerated  articles  Co  be  carried* 
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wtipch  was  not  prohiliited.  This  trade  wa; 
there  were  several  foreign  West-India  islands  whose  superior 
fertility  gave  them  an  advantage  over  those  possessed  by  the  En- 
glish, the  greater  commerce  of  the  former  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
conteDt  to  the  merchants  and  piamcrsof  the  latter.  Agaio,  theia- 
troduction  of  a  few  domestic  manufactui'es,^ — such  as  some  wool- 
lea  and  linen  cloths,  iron,  hats,  paper,  E^c.-^very  oaturally  accom- 
panied the  increased  population  of  the  colonies, — and  quite  as  na- 
turally excited  ihc  jealousy  and  complaint  of  tlie  manufacturers 
Id  the  nvotber-country.  In  1731,  the  murmurs  of  the  roerchanta, 
planters,  and  manu&cturers  had  grown  so  vexatious  and  loud  that 
parliament  was  obliged  to  direct  the  board  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions to  make  a  report  concerning  those  prosperous  parts  of  colo- 
nial economy  which  were  <  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and 
manuEactures  of  Great  Britain;'— n  direction  which  exhibits  at 
once  the  light  in  which  the  colonies  wert  held,  and  the  miserable 
mistake  of  English  statesmen  in  that  peiiod — who  thus  gratuitous- 
ly assumed  that  the  interests  of  the  coloiues  coult!  be  incompatible 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  empire. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that,  though  some  woollen  and  !!• 
nen  cloth  waa  made  in  New-England,  New-York,  Pennsyirania, 
and  Maryland,  the  grievous  manu&cture  of  the  former  extended 
only  to  the  wool  of  such  sheep  as  every  agriculturist  was  obliged 
to  have  on  his  fi>rm:  and  that  what  linen  waa  manu&ctnred  con- 
usted  merely  of '  coarse  cloths,  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for  their 
horses,'— articles  which  surely  could  be  no  great  subject  of  com- 
mercial jealousy,  and  which  the  colonists  had  ventured  to  make 
for  themselves,  because  their  own  flax  and  hemp  were  more  du- 
rable and  more  easily  raised  than  those  which  they  could  get  from 
any  part  of  Europe.  What  should  have  quieted  still  more  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  mother- country, — the  report  goes  on  to  state,  that  the 
high  price  of  labour  in  America  'cndered  the  manufacture  of  li- 
nen 20  per  cent,  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  50  per  cent,  dearer 
in  the  colonies  than  in  Great  Britain. — About  this  time  was  com- 
menced the  system  of  sending  circular  qurrict  to  all  the  colonial 
governors  in  order  to  learn  the  interior  state  of  each  settlement: 
and  by  their  own  accounts, — which,  however,  must  not  be  too  im- 
plicitly relied  on,— there  was  not  in  all  the  provinces  a  sufficiency 
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of  dotneMic  manufecturek  to  wtpplj  one  Mfiti^k  tl  tbofr  irMft 
demand. 

The  British  West-Indians  still  contlnWd  thdr  ittipoKottftfe 
crieft  against  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  thtae  idiillltf  Whifth  \f^ 
Ibnged  to  other  nations; — and  in  lltii  a  |>atUainetitarjr  MtWs  Itt^ 
posed  a  duty  of  9d.  sterling  od  every  gaOen  of  liim,  6d.  onevHV)^ 
gallon  of  molasses,  aiid  5s.  on  every  hundred  weight  6f  Mgaif>  ink- 
ported  int6  Anglo-American  plantations  froim  ibreign  suglit  tttle^ 
nies.  The  duty  on  rum  was  subsequently  reduced  to  dd.p— thfti 
on  molasses  to  M.  on  the  galloA:  blit  it  wai  alwajrs  cooaldered  ift 
the  just  light  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  Wesl-tndian  interest;  and  t^ttf 
possible  expedient  was  adopted  for  the  evamm  of  its  paytMnt.  Ill 
1732  the  exportatieto  of  colonial  hats  was  forbidden  under  titinet^ 
penalties;  and  in  1750  the  tnanu&cture  of  pig  and  biUr  IfCiA  HHI^ 
alike  the  subject  of  statutable  f^hibitioa.  Its  importeddA  tt(b  " 
England,  in  the  raw  state,  however,  was  encouraged  tiibth  1^ 
bounties  from  parliament  and  by  premiums  from  the  so^eif  iCoA^ 
tuted  at  I^ndon  <  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  mahuncfure^ 
and  commerce/  Bounties  and  premiums  were>  also,  besloweilt» 
at  successive  periods,  upon  the  itnportation  into  th^  ndAlMMBOUii- 
Iry  of  almost  M  the  articles  of  Colonial  produoey-^utti  as  tat^ 
pitch,  rosm,  turpentine,  indigo,  hemjfs  fiax,  log^bod^  tiid  luM- 
jber  of  every  description. 

In  1749  the  population  of  the  tiTbrth  KxtAHetA  ccStdnies  Irii 
estimated  at  1^)46,000;  and  their  anbual  ilnpoHs  froM  Ibigland  il 
about  900,000/.  At  the  commencement  of  the  wietr  of  1755,  b^- 
tweeh  England  and  France  for  colonial  boutkHaVie^  the  itapOirtidF 
those  provinces  which  are  how  the  United  States.h>se  at  oik^  16 
nearly  double  their  former  value;  and  duripg  the  fiv^  years  of  its 
<*biitinuance  there  was  an  annual  increase  of  abdiut  S0o,000/.  ster* 
ling.  The  previous  encroachments  of  the  j^renoh  made  the  Bri- 
tish colonists  feel  a  great  mterest  in  the  result  of  the  contest;  and 
they  voluntarily  assumed  jmore  expense  tn  carrying  it  on  than  was 
absolutely  dfeniandaUe. 

As  a  smugglmg  thule  was  cafrfiBd  on  between  tfie  celomes 
'and  the  foreign  West-tndia  islanda,  it  is  impossible  to  Sacertaiii 
lF6ih  the  custom-house  books  the  predie  stat^  of  thmr  exports  and 
hnpoits  previous  to  the  year  1776.  These,  however^  are  lbs  otXf 
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documents  we  have;  and  fnati  them  it  appears,  that  the  exportl 

for  1769  amuunled  to  about  g 1 3,000,000,— of  which  nearly  one 
half  was  sliipped  to  Englaitd;  and  that  the  imports  for  the  lame 
period  amounted  to  about  g  12,000,000, — of  which,  again,  mort 
than  the  half  was  received  fi-om  the  mnther-coumry.  On  the  same 
imperfect  data  it  may  be  calculated,  that,  previous  to  their  rupture 
with  Great  Britain,  the  colonists  possessed  about  300,000)onSQf 
shipping;  and  that  tliey  were  in  the  habk  of  increasing  the  amounr 
of  their  shipping  at  the  yearly  rate  of  about  21,000  ions, — of  which 
more  than  one  half  was  built  in  New-Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

During  the  revolution  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  colonists 
wai  entirely  destroyed;  and  they  «ere  thnvn  back  upon  theif 
own  rtsources  for  a  supply  of  every  thing  neceaaary  to  the  prose- 
cution of  an  cx.pensive  vrar.  It  cost  them  more  than  R 1 35,000,000;* 
and  they  oaroe  otit  of  the  contest  with  a  debt  of  R  42,000,000, — 
with  no  funds  to  pay  the  interest  or  to  redeem  the  principal^— aOd 
vith  no  power«  in  congress  to  proTide  Huch  funds  by  the  Imposition 
of  mercantile  duties,  or  by  any  other  expedieit  whatsoever.  The 
delegates  of  the  old  confederattbD  made  sereral  struggles  to  obtain 
from  the  state  governments  the  power  of  levying  imposts;  but  their 
struggles  were  all  abortive;  and  for  the  want  Of  returns  frOm  our 
own  custom-house  oncers,  we  are  under  noceasity  of  recurring  tO 
books  of  the  English^—in  order  to  make  any  thing  like  an  estimate 
of  our  exports  and  imports  fiw  the  two  years  directly  subsequent 
to  revolutionary  war.  From  these  we  ascertain  that,  in  1 784,  the 
latter  were  about  18,O0O,OO0w-iQ  the  next  year  about  12,000,000, 
■—in  both  about  30,000,000  of  dollars;  while  the  former  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  no  more  than  about  8  or  9,000,000:— a  dispa- 
rity which  soon  exhausted  US  of  the  little  specie  we  bad  at  the  close 
of  the  revolution,  and  removed  us  still  further  iVom  the  prospect 
of  relieving  the  public  burthens.  Almost  every  individual  of  the 
nation — as  well  as  the  nation  itself— was  greatly  involved  in  debt: 
many  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  gained  worse  than  nothing  by 
the   achievement  of  independence,  and  sought  to  remedy  their 

*  Accordlog  (a  Ihc  ipeeie  nloitiao.  Ib  eoDtincnUl  billl  IhearDOant  wu~ 
37J,47e,54l  ilalIiriDrUi£a;i^uidS,07MUd(ill*ni>rtfaeT«>fmi(M«n,— 4ns1l 
319,547,036  dollu*. 
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desperate  fortunes  by  means  of  domestic  insurrection:  public  crc-' 
dit  was  no  more;  and  our  affairs  appeared  to  be  fast  dissolving  intd 
that  anarchical  confusion,  out  of  which  one  strong  arm  alone  can 
bring  order  and  government.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  and» 
at  the  proposition  of  Virginia,  commissioners  from  that  state,  as 
well  as  from  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  and  Oela* 
ware,  convened  at  Annapolis  in  September,  1786,  to  institute  some 
uniform  and  co-operative  plan  of  national  admuiistration.  But  at 
they  were  only  a  partial  representation  of  the  United  States  they 
could  adopt  no  measures  which  would  be  cogent  upon  the  whole; 
and  it  was  not  till  May  1787  that^-^in  consequence  of  their  recom- 
mendation to  the  several  state  legislatures, — a  convention  was  heU 
in  Philadelphia,  and  that  system  of  government  devised,  which  gave 
to  congress  the  general  power  of  superintending  our  commercial^ 
as  well  as  our  other  public  affairs;  and  which  has  made  us— -with 
a  few  intervals  of  adversity-^the  most  prosperous,  and  perhaps  we 
may  add,  the  most  happy  people  on  the  globe. 

We  must  now  divide  our  exports  into, — ^those  of  domestic) 
~-and  those  of  foreign,  produce.  The  Jirat  are  subdivided^  agsdn^ 
into  the  produce,  1st,  of  the  sea — 2d,  of  the  forest— Sd,  onagri- 
culture — and  4th,  of  manufactures.  Cod  and  whale  are  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  the  sea;  and,  until  the  late  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  they  composed  a  great 
and  integral  part  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  northern  states.  The 
cod- fisheries  experienced  the  general  shock  of  revolutionary  de- 
rastation;  nor  did  they  recover  their  former  activity  and  vigour  un- 
til 1790.  In  consequence  of  a  representation  of  their  embar^ 
rassed  state,  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts^  the  general  go- 
vernment offered,  in  that  year,— as  a  sort  of  drawback  of  the  du- 
ties on  imported  salt, — a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  salted 
fish,— and  subsequently  to  that  period  a  pecuniary  allowance  to 
such  vessels  as  were  employed  in  those  fisheries  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  months.  These  measures  operated  as  vigorous  stimuli; 
and  from  179 1, — when  the  quantity  was  383,237  quintals  of  driedy 
and  57,424  bis.  of  pickled  fish, — up  to  1808,  the  annual  exporta- 
tion increased  by  an  average  rate  of  10,000  quintals  and  500  bar- 
rels. The  restrictive  ayatem  made  a  sudden  abridgment  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  yearly  quantity:  it  recovered  about  one- 
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third  in  1809;  b\it  since  that  period  it  has  dwindled  at  the  average 
tate  of  about  63,000  quintals  of  dried,  and  about  9,000  bis.  of 
juckled  fish  annually.  In  ISI4  the  formei' amounted  to  no  more 
tlian  31,310— the  latter  to  no  more  than  8,436. 

In  IT9S  the  enrolled  tonnage  of  ships  emploj^ed  in  the  cod- 
fisheries  was  34,31)7,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels  licensed  under  30 
tons  6,046; — in  1807  the  former  amounted  to  60,689,  the  latter  to 
9,616;  showing  in  all  a  yearly  increase  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
8,000  tons.  In  1808  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage — both  enrolled 
and  licensed  under  twenty  tons — was  5 1,997;  which  by  an  average 
annualratioof  about  3,U00  tons  fell  down  to  18,533  in  the  year  1813. 
—For  the  ten  years  between  1791  and  1800  the  average  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  the  cod-fishery  was  estimated  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  in  1803  at  about  33,000  annually:  between 
1801  and  1807  the  average  amount  was  about  44,000;  and  through 
both  periods  it  was  of  course  about  38,000  a  year. 

The  value  of  exported  fish  and  thcnumber  of  seamen  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries  must  of  course  experience  fluctuations 
correspondent  to  the  number  of  quintals  and  the  amount  of  tonnage. 
From  1803  to  1807  the  average  value  of  dried  fish  exported  was 
about  g  2,000,000,— of  pickled  fish  about  B  440,000  annually:  in 
1808  the  former  fell  off  to  g  623,000,— the  latter  to  S  98,000;  in  the 
following  year  they  almost  reached  their  former  height;  but  from 
IB  10, — when  the  first  amounted  to  g  9 13,000,  and  the  second  to 
£214,000, — they  declined  at  the  average  annual  rate  of  g  156,000, 
and  g  33,000  respectively;  and  in  1814  one  was  only  £  128/)00, — 
tho  other  only  g  50,000. 

The  number  of  seamen  employed  in  the  cod-fishery  between 
1791'  and  1800  was  about  5,000, — between  1801  and  1807,  about 
7,000;  and  during  both  periods  about  6,000,  on  an  annual  average. 
— In  1744  the  French  employed  in  this  fishery  about  34,530  men 
—14  large  ships;  and  took  1,149,000  quintals  of  fish.  For  seve- 
ral years  previous  to  the  late  war,  ourselves  and  the  English  were 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  them:— but  the  late  treaty  was  si- 
lent on  the  subject;  and  orders  were  despatched  by  eari  fiarthurst 
from  Downing  street,  June  17,  1815,  to  deprive  us  of  the  only 
privilege  which  renders  the  fishsry  of  any  value,— the  privilege  of 
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drying  our  fish  upon  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  British  territo* 
ries. 

Fortunately  the  fvAa/^ ^fishery  stands  in  no  need  of  such  ft 
privilege.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  island  of  Nantucketf-** 
about  1 5  miles  long  and  2  or  3  broadi— commenced  the  Ameri« 
can  whale-fishery;  which  at  its  institution,  in  1 690,  was  carried  on 
in  boats  and  confined  pretty  much  to  the  shore.  In  1715  they  em«> 
ployed  six  sloops  of  88  tons  burthen;  and  began  gradually  to  ex* 
tend  their  adventures  from  the  American  coast  to  the  western  is-> 
lands^-to  the  Braxils-^and  finally  to  the  northern  and  southern 
seas.  The  Dutch  at  first  monopolized  the  whale-fishery;  but 
in  1788  this  shared  the  fate  of  every  other  branch  of  their  com* 
merce. 

From  1771  to  1775  the  whale-fishing  vessels  of  Massachu* 
setts,  or  rather  of  Nantucket,  amounted  in  number  to  304,  and  ia 
tonnage  to  27,840:— from  1787  to  1789  the  former  was  1239andth0 
latter  10,310.    During  the  first  period  the  number  of  seamen  was 
4,059;  who  took  annually  39,390  bis.  of  spermaceti,  and  8,650  bis.  of 
whale,  oil: — while  during  the  second  period  the  seamen  were  onlj 
1,611,  and  the  barrels  of  oil  7,980  spermaceti,— 13,130  whale. 
The  quantities  exported  from  1791  to  1814  are  so  fluctuating  from 
year  to  year  that  no  average  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
fishery.  Thus,  leaving  out  the  thousands,  the  quantities  of  sper- 
maceti oil  are  as  134,  63,  140,  82,  80,  164,  27,  129,  114,  222^ 
92,  28,  46,  5,  73,  43,  44, — but  in  1808  the  gallons  were  only 
six  hundred  and  twelve,— in  the  following  years  they  recovered 
their  thousands, — 51,  64,  136,  63.     As  this  oil  is  chiefiy  carried 
to  Great  Britain,  the  exports  for  1813-14  of  course  amounted  to 
nothing.     The  gallons  of  whale  oil  exported  yearly  during  the 
same  period  were  quite  as  irregular: — 447;  436;  513;  1000;  810; 
1176;  582;  700;  421;  204;  215;  380;  550;  646;  626;  826;  933; 
198;  421;  545;  187;  106;  5;  0.*  These  fluctuations,— that  part 
of  them,  we  mean,  which  was  not  occasioned  by  government^— 
are  undoubtedly  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  business. — The  yearly  values  of  the  exports  have,  of  course, 
the  same  irregularity.    Thus  in  1803  the  value  of  whale  oil  and 
bone  was  S  280,000;  and  in  the  subsequent  years  up  to  1804^ 

*  We  liave  dropped  th«  thoaiandi  at  before. 
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(dropping  the  thousands)  310;  315;  4U;  476;  88;*  IfiS;  333; 
78;  56;  2;  I ; — .the  annual  value  of  spennaceti  oil  during  the  aamc 
period,  17S;  70;  163;  182;  130;  33;'  136;  I3J;  573;  141;  lOj 
9. — In  180*  the  cod  and  wliale -fisheries  funiishcd  more  than 
8  6,000,000  of  our  exports: — itn  years  afterwards  their  tinited  va- 
lue was  only  S3 16,000. — TiiL^  Wt  si- In  die  a,  and  southern  pans  of 
Europe  were  the  markets  foi  cod-fish; — tiia  West-Indies,  Great 
Britain, France,  Spain,  and  Pujtu^al  for  common  whale  oil. 

We  come  trtondly,  to  ihe  products  of  the  forests; — which 
consist  of  staves  and  beading,  hoops  and  poles,  shingles,  hoards, 
plank,  scantling,  and  timber  f<»-  masts,  spars,  buildings,  kc. — tar, 
pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosm;  pot  and  peart  ashes;  skins  and  furs; 
ginseng;  oak  bark,  and  other  dyes.  The  official  value  of  exported 
lumber  for  1770  was  8  6S6,SHa;tand  from  1S03  to  1807  the  ave- 
rage yearly  value  was  more  than  g  2,S00,000.— In  1770  our  ex- 
portation of  tar  was  83,075  bis. — of  pitch,  9,1 14  bls.--Kif  turpentine, 
17,014  bis.;  of  all  which  the  official  value  was  S  144,000.  The 
attempt  of  the  Tar  Company  of  Sweden,  in  1703,  to  enhance  the 
price  of  these  articles  induced  the  British  government  to  offer  tbe 
colonists  a  bounty  of  Al  a  ton  on  the  importation  of  tar  and  pitch, 
and  3/  a  ton  on  the  importation  of  turpentine  and  rosin;  and  since 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries  the  mere  profits  of  tUe  trade 
have  sufficiently  rewarded  its  continuance.  In  1805-6-7  we  eji- 
ported  64,917  bis.  of  tar,  9,008  bis.  of  pitch,  and  74,607  bb.  of  tur- 
pentine;  the  united  average  value  of  which  was  about  £500,000. 
These  articles  are  principally  the  produce  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1761  the  society  instituted  at  London  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manu/acturea,  as  wel^  as  of  arta  and  commerce,  offered 
premiums  and  sent  over  treatises  to  stimulate  the  colonists  in  tb« 
production  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes;  who  tn  1770  exported  1,173 
Ions  of  the  former,  and  737  tons  of  the  latter, — the  joint  Value  of 
which  was  then  estimated  at  about  g  2(>0,000.  The  trade  in  these 
articles  has  greatly  increased;  and  in  1807  the  whole  value  of  their 
exportation  was  S  1,490,000. — Furs  and  peltry  have  always  con- 
stituted a  considerable  item  in  American  commerca.  In  1770  the 

*  III  consequence  of  the  Eiulrai^o. 

t  We  ■(■:«  all  values  id  out  prrscnt  ourren*]';— thouEh  it  «U  BOt  inltiMMd 
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ofificial  value  of  the  exports  from  all  the  northern  coioniet,  in* 
elusive  of  Canada,  was  about  g  670,000;  from  1791  to  1803  the 
average  annual  value  was  abont  g300,000;  from  1 804  to  1 807  about 
g900,000, — a  sudden  increase  which  is  explained  by  supposing  tl«t 
through  the  latter  period  a  large  portion  of  the  furs  were  broQghit 
from  Canada  and  exported  from  the  United  States.—- In  1770,  tte 
North-American  colonists  exported  74,604  pounds  of  ginsengr^ 
valued  at  about  g  5,000;  and  in  1806,  no  less  than  448,394  pottnds, 
— valued  at  g  139,000. — In  1803  the  exportation  oi  oak  bark  and 
other  dyeing  Woods  was  valued  at  g325,000. — From  1803  to  1807 
the  average  yearly  value  of  exported  articles  under  this  head  ww 
about  g  5,000,000:  for  the  next  year  they  were  only  %\fi99fl06i 
but  thenceforward  to  1818  the  average  was  about  g  S,400|0b0.  bi 
the  next  year  they  amounted  to  g570,000  only.  Except  staves  and 
heading,  our  lumber  was  chiefly  carried  to  Great  Britun  and  PcNV 
tugal; — ^to  the  former  of  which  countries,  also,  nearly  all  the  na* 
val  stores — pot  and  pearl  ashes,  were  transported. 

We  have  always  been  an  agricultural  people.  The  fiudlity  of 
supporting  families  by  the  cultivation  of  our  cheap  lands  liasop^ 
rated  as  usual  in  encouraging  early  marriages:  the  neeessaiy  bn 
crease  of  numbers  re-acts  upon  the  production  of  substance;  and 
thus  we 'go  on  by  the  curious  involution  of  political  arithmetic  to 
grow  in  population  and  in  wealth  beyond  any  other  nation  on  the 
earth.  Our  agricultural  products  may  be  divUed  intOf-i-tst,  thoee  < 
of  vegetables,  such  as  wheat-flour,  rice,  Indian^corn,  rye,  peai^i 
beans,  potatoes,  &c. — 3dly,  those  of  animals,  such  as  beef,  tallow» 
hides,  butter  and  cheese,  pork  and  lardr-^w  the  aidniala  them- 
selves, such  live  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheepi  Scc-^Sdly^^tobac* 
CO,— 4thly,  cotton, — 5thly,  some  of  minor  importance,  such  as  in- 
digo, flax-seed,  wax,  8cc. 

I.  Wheat  was  introduced  by  the  first  emigrants  to  tfiii  country; 
and  for  a  long  time  was  abundantly  productive  in  the  eastern 
states;— but  of  late  it  has  neariy  failed  in  New-England;  and  lias 
become  the  staple  commodity  of  the  middle  states.  In  1770  the 
colonies  which  now  compose  the  United  States  exported  753,340 
bushels  of  wheat;  of  which  no  more  than  11,739  were  carried  to 
Englaiidy— while  about  149,985  were  trandported  to  Ireland,  955 
to  the  West-Indies,  and  the  remainder  588|5il  to  tiw  south  plot 
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of  Europe.  During  the  same  year  300  tons^of  flour  and  bread  were 
exported  to  England,  3,583  to  Ireland,  18,50 1  to  the  southern  part  of 
Europe,  72  to  Africa,  and  23,449  to  the  West-Indies.  The  joint  offir 
«ial  value  of  exported  wheat  and  flour  was  about  £2,862,190.  From 

1  79 1  to  1794,  the  average  annual  export  was  about  l,000/)00  bush- 
els of  wheat,  and  more  than  820,000  bis.  of  flour;  from  1795  to 
1800  a  little  more  than  24,000  bushels;  and  a  little  less  thui 
611,000  bis.;  during  1801-2,  about  260,000  bushels,  and  a  little 
over  1,000,000  bis*;  in  1803  about  686,416  bushels,  and  1,31 1,853 
bis. —  valued  jointly  at  g  9,310,000;  from  1804  to  1806  little  more 
than  74,000  bushels,  and  789,000  bls.-*valued  together  at  about 
27,300,000  on  an  average;  in  1807  about  767,000  bushels,  and 
l,249,819bls.-value  810,753,000;  in  1808  about  87,000  bushels  and 
364,000  bis.— value  S  1,936,000;  from  1809  to  1811  about  320,000 
bushels,  and  1,029,000  bis. — value  about  £9,000,000  on  2^  ave- 
rage; in  1812  about  53,832  bushels,  and  1,443,492  bis. — value 
S  13,687,000;  in  1813  about  288,535  bushels,  and  1,260,943  bis. — 
value  g  13,591,000;  in  1814,  no  bushels,  but  193,274  bis.— value 

2  1,734,000, 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Great  firitain,— but  chiefly  the  West-In- 
dies have  been  the  markets  for  our  wheat  and  flour;  in  all  of  which  v 
countries  the  average  annual  prices  from  1806  to  1813  were  about 
SI  50  per  bushel  for  the  former,  and  £8  20  per  barrel  for  the  lat« 
ter.  The  scarcity  of  1801  created  in  Great  Britain  a  demand  for 
216,977  bushels  of  our  wl^eat,  together  with  479,720  bis.  of  our 
flour;  and  in  1807  the  same  countiy  imported  669,950  bushels  of 
the  former,  together  with  323,968  bl«».  of  the  latter.  In  181 1  the 
war  of  Spain  and  Portugal  opened  a  market  for  no  less  than 
835,179  bis.  of  American  flour,  and  76,232  bushels  of  American 
wheat;  the  joint  value  of  which  was  g  8,000,000,  at  our  own  ports^ 
and  must  have  been  not  less  than  about  £12,000,000,  at  the  place 
of  importation.  To  the  Peninsula,  also,  we  exported  in  1813  as 
many  as  973,500  bis.  of  flour,  and  288,950  bushels  of  wheat, — the 
joint  value  of  which  in  the  foreign  market  could  not  be  less  than 
£  1 5,000,000. — Including  rice,  the  annual  average  value  of  grain  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  1 805-6-7  was  about  £  1 2,000,000 
—in  1811-12-13  about  £  18,000,000. 

The  chief  support  of  Carolina  depended  upon  the  wreck  of 
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Madagascar  vessel  in  the  year  1 694,— from  which  Landgrave  Tho* 
mas  Smith,  the  governor  of  that  province,  obtained  a  btig  of  fice* 
seed;  sowed  it  in  his  garden;  found  it  grew  luxuriaiitly;  and  hence  e$* 
tahlished  the  practicabihty  of  cultivating  the  grain  in  the  low  groiiiids 
of  the  southern  states.  In  1724,  about  18,000  bis.  of  rice  were 
exported  from  all  the  colonies  in  1733,  about  36,580  bis.  froni 
South  Carolina;  in  1739,  about  71,484  bis.;  in  1740,  about  91,110 
bis.; — from  November  1760  to  September  1761  about  100,000  blsi; 
and  in  1770  no  less  than  150,515  bis — value  g  1 ,530,000— neiiif 
one  half  of  which  was  shipped  to  England.  From  1791  to  179€ 
the  average  annual  export  was  about  126.000  tierces; — ^in  1T91 
they  were  only  60,1 1 1;  from  1798  to  1802  the  average  nutnber 
was  about  104.000;  from  1803  to  1807  about  8 3,000<— value  od  an 
average  about  82,300,000;  in  1808  only  9,228  in  number^— 4n  t*- 
luc  S22 1 ,000;  but  from  1 309  to  1  is  1 3  the  former  was  on  an  average 
of  113,000, — the  latter  g2,336,000;  when  in  the  next  year  tbe 
tierces  fell  to  1 1,476,  and  their  value  to  2230,000. 

For  Indian  com  we  were  not  obliged  to  depend  upon  ahiplrrecks; 
—nature  had  made  it  indigenous;  and  nothing  was  wanting  from 
man  but  a  little  cultivation  and  care.  It  grows  in  every  aecdon  of 
the  United  States;  and  is  exported  either  in  the  raw  state,  or  as 
manufactured  into  meal.  The  West- Indies  are  the  chlrf  market 
for  mcai^ — though  in  times  of  scarcity  it  has  now  and  then  been 
carried  to  Europe.  In  1770  the  colonial  exportation  was  578^349 
bushels^ — valued  at  g  149,000;  of  which  15  went  to  Ireland^ 
17^,221  to  the  south  of  Europe,  30  to  Africa,  and  the  remainder 
402,958  to  the  West-Indies.  The  average  annual  .export  from 
1791  to  1802  was  about  1,487,000  bushels  of  com;  and  351^000 
of  meal:-*from  1803  to  1707  about  1,386,000  bushels  of  corn,  and 
121,000  of  mealy — average  annual  value  gl,648,000:hi  1808  about 
249,533  bushels  of  com,  and  30,8i8  uf  mealy— value  g298,000; 
but  from  1809  to  1813  the  average  annual  export  nearly  recover* 
ed  its  former  quantity,  and  amounted  to  about  1,579^000  bushels 
of  com,  and  86,600  of  meal, — value  on  an  average  Si 9671,600; 
from  which  in  1814  the  corn  fell  to  61,284  bushels,  and  the  meal 
to  26,438y— value  g  170,000. 

We  grow  considerable  quantities  of  rye:  but  we  export  very 
little^— both  because  there  is  commonly  enough  reused  in  Eilrope 
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to  supply  its  own  consumption,  and  because  too  many  Americans 
had  rather  consume  it  after  it  has  passed -through  the  disdllery. 
In  1801  the  gallons  of  spirits  distilled  from  grain  and  fruit  amount* 
ed  to  10,000,000;  but  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1810,  to  no  less  than 
20,000,000.  The  proportion  of  the  materials  to  the  product  is  about 
one  bushel  of  rye  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  gallons  of  liquor;  and 
of  course  during  that  year  no  less  than  about  6,000,000  of  the  former 
were  worked  up  in  our  distilleries.  To  the  above  quantity  we  must 
add  about  6,834,878  gallons  of  imported  foreign  spirits,  together 
with  about  5,000,000  of  domestic  manufacture  from  molasses; — 
and  we  have  for  the  annual  consumption  of  the  United  States 
nearly  32,000,000  of  gallons,  or  on  an  average  about  four  and  a 
half  gallons  to  every  individual.  In  1801,  the  scarcity  in  Great  Bri- 
tain demanded  an  cxportatipn  of  392,276  bushels  of  rye;— but  the 
average  annual  number  from  1791  to  1811  was  no  more  than  about 
6  or  8,000.  In  1812  the  number  was  82,705;  in  1813  about  140,136. 
—Of  oats  the  average  annual  exp>ortation  for  the  last  20  years  has 
been  about  70,000  bushels;  of  peas,  about  90,000;  of  beans  about 
30,  or  40,000;  and  of  potatoes  not  more  than  60,000. — From  1 802 
to  1807  the  average  value  of  annual  exports  consisting  of  vegeta- 
ble food  was  about  g  18,850,000:  in  1808  it  was  only  g  2,550,000 
but  from  1809  to  1813*  it  rose  more  than  to  the  former  amount 
and  was  g  14,446,000  at  an  average.  In  1814  it  was  as  low  as 
g  2,179,000. 

Our  exports  of  animal  produce  are  chiefly  from  the  northern 
states,  and  te  the  West  Indies.  In  1770  the  colonists  exported 
244  bis.  of  beef  and  pork  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  2,870 
tons  to  the  West  Indies — or  in  all  about  28,944  bis.;  the  value  of 
which  was  then  estimated  at  about  g  277,000.  In  179 1  the  quan- 
tity of  beef  exported  was  62,771  bis. — in  1807t  about  84,209;  the 
quantity  of  pork  in  the  former  year  27,781  bis. — in  the  latter^ 
39,274:  and  the  average  export  of  the  17  years  was  about  87,000 
bis.  of  beef,  end  58,000  bis.  of  pork.  From  1808  to  181 1  the  beef  rose 
from  20,101  bis.  to  76,743  bis.;  but  sunk  again  through  the  three 

•  In  1811  it  was  20,390,000  doUara.  f  ^^  1^04  no  lest  than  134,896  bis. 

i  In  1804  MS  many  as  111,533  bis. 
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following  years  to  20,297  bls«  and  during  the  first  period  the  pork 
rose  from  15  to  37,000  bis.;  but  sunk  during  the  second  to  011I7 
4,040  bis. 

In  1770  the  colonists  exported  177,613  lbs.  of  butten— 55)99 V 
lbs.  of  cheese—and  185,143  lbs.  of  tallow  and  lard:  and  since  we 
could  obtain  any  authentic  returns  from  our  custom-houseS)  tto 
yearly  average  exportation  of  these  articles  has  been  between  1 
and  3,000,000  lbs.;  for  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  fiir 
beef,  pork,  and  lire  stock,  the  West  India  islands,  have  afforded 
a  market.    During  the  late  European  war  the  BritUh  West  lo* 
dies  received  large  quantities  of  our  beef  and  pork;— and  in  1804| 
particularly,  they  opened  a  market  for  no  less  than  45,656  bis.  of 
the  former,  and  47,926  bis.  of  the  latter.    The  war  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  also,  rendered  it  necessary  to  export  to  the  Peninsubif 
during  the  year  1811,  about  15,000  bis.  of  beef.-^From  1803  tm 
1807  inclusive  the  average  annual  exports  of  animal  produce  Inay 
t>e  estimated  as  follows^— of  beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  lire  cattle 
S  1,336,000;  of  butter  and  cheese  g  492,000;  of  pork,  bacon,  lard, 
and  live  hogs  S  1)260,000;  of  horses  and  mules  %  317,600;  and  of 
sheep  g  23,300* — aggregate  value  on  an  average  %  3,887^000 
yearly:  in  1807  the  first  fell  to  S  265,000;  the  second  to  %  196,000; 
the  third  to  2  398,000;  the  fourth  to  %  l05fiOO\  and  the  fifth  tm 
2  4,000-^the  aggregate  value  to  £968,000:  whence  to  1811-^ 
when  the  aggregate  value  was  nearly  g  ZfiOOfiOO  agun— ^ere 
was  an  annual  increase  of  about  g  666,666  on  an  average;  but 
from  that  year  to  1814,— -when  the  whole  was  only  g  482,000, 
—there  was  a  yearly  average  diminution  of  about  g  625yOOO. 

III.  Tobacco  was  an  aboriginal  American  plant;i>utit  isnow  used 
in  some  shape  or  other  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  About 
the  year  1584  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  sir  Walter  Ra^ 
leigh  against  the  violent  opposition  of  his  sovereign  king  James 
I: — ^in  1624,  however,  it  became  a  royal  monopcdy;  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  staple  commodity  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.—- l^or 
ten  years  preceding  1709  the  average  annual  export  of  tobacco 
to  England  was  about  28,858,666  Iba.  A  great  part  of  what  Great 
Britain  receives  is  exported  again  to  the  continent  of  Enn^e;-** 

*  la  ISOff  only  1|500  doUscs, 
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inasmuch  as  between  1761  and  1775  the  average  annual  import 
of  England  was  more  than  48,000,000  lbs.  and  that  of  Scotland 
more  than  36,000  lbs.;  of  which  the  former  exported  more  than 
39,000  lbs.,  and  the  latter  more  than  34,000  lbs.     The  article  of 
tobacco  has  always  composed  about  one  third  of  our  exports;— and 
from  1791  to  1801  inclusive — though  the  fluctuation  was  extreme 
~-the  average  yearly  quantity  was  about  80,000  hogsheads  of  the 
rawy— and  about   174,500  lbs.  of  the  manu&ictured*— -together 
with  about  80,000  lbs.  of  snuffif  and  from  1802  to  1807  inclusive 
the  first  was  about  77,000  hogsheads,  the  second  about  303,000 
lbs.,  and  the  third  about  36,000  lbs.— value  of  the  raw  about 
S  6,000,000  on  an  average;  but  the  next  year  they  sunk  respec« 
tivcly  to  9,576  hogsheads;  26,656  lbs.,  and  25,845  lbs.— value  of 
the  raw  as  before  S  833,000.     Between  1809  and  1812  inclusive 
the  average  export  of  raw  wa^  about  50,000  hogsheads-^f  the 
manufactured  about  53 1,000  lbs.— of  snuff  about  26,000  Jbs^ — va- 
lue of  the  raw,  a  little  more  than  S  3,000,000  on  an  average:  but 
in  1813-14  the  first  was  only  about  4,000  hogsheads,  the  second 
82,000  lbs.  the  third  nothing,— value  of  the  raw  as  before  Si  89,000. 
From  1806  to  1814  the  average  prices  per  hogshead  at  the  place 
of  exportation  were  79,  88,  87,  70,  60,  60,  70,  6/,  74  dollars, 
'*  IV.  Ck)Uon  is  •  native  of  the  tropical  regioni,  ia  every  quarter  of  the  world.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  growing  in  India,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  history. 
It  was  found  among  the  Mexicans  and  Perai^ans,  on  the  first  disooTery  of  Ame- 
rica; and  among  the  latter,  the  manufacture  of  it  was  carried  to  no  ineoDsidenir 
hie  extent.     Previous  to  the  American  revolution,  it  was  cultivated  io  the  sooth- 
em  states  for  domestic  use* 

*'  Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  small  quantities  were  exported  from  Georgia.^ 
It  was  not,  however,  cultivated  to  much  extent,  for  exportation,  in  the  United 
States,  until  about  the  year  1791  or  1793.  Since  that  period,  it  has  become  the 
great  staple  of  the  states  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  next  to  graio,  tile 
roost  valuable  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  Statea. 

*<  American  cotton  has  been  generally  known  by  the  names  of  sea-idaod  and 
upland  cotton.  The  former  grows  along  the  sea  eoast,  has  a  black  seed;  is  of  a 
King  staple,  and  is  easily  cleaned  or  separated  firom  the  seed;  the  latter  grows 

*  In  1791  the  number  was  81,123^q  1791  only  18,801— but  in  1801  no  Mss 
tl^a  472,282. 

t  In  1791  only  15,689— in  1796  as  many  at  287/X!DM!>al  in  1801  onff  52,«07. 

t  Klm9y'>  UHnvrj  of  S#ulh<iRnOift> 
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on  the  upland,  at  a  distance  from  tho  coast,  has  a  green  seed,  is  of  a  short 
ple»  sind  uiiiil  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  the  [mi*p08c»  was  so  difficult  to  be 
cleaned,  or  separntcd  fmin  the  secci,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  cullivation.  "l  bis  niachine  was  invented  b}'  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  who  was  accidet^tallv  in  Georgia,  in  the  year  1795;  a  gentle- 
man of  cdtication,  and  distinguished  for  his  mechaiiicat  genius.  This  roaolutie 
has  enriched  the  southern  planter  b\  enabling  him  to  cultivate,  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  one  of  the  most  valuable  staples  in  tho  world. 

"  Before  its  invention,  very  little  upland  cotton  w  as  cultivated,  and  searcelj  a 
single  {KHind  was  expoiled  from  the  United  St:<tes:  »fterwards,  the  culture  of 
this  species  of  cotton  became  the  principal  object  of  the  planter  in  South-Caro« 
lina  and  Georgia;  and  in  the  year  1807,  moi'e  than  fifty -five  millions  of  pounds 
of  upland  cotton  was  exported,  and  which  was  valued  at  more  tlian  eleven  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  rarely  occurred,  that  the  invention  of  a  single 
machine  has,  at  once,  change<I  the  employment  of  so  many  thousand  people^ 
and  has  added  so  much  to  the  vealth  and  resources  of  a  nation.  In  tlie  yetr 
1792,  the  value  of  the  exporU  of  the  United  States,  was  only  Jg20,753,093y  (up- 
land cotton,  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  constituted  very  little,  if  snj  part 
of  these  exports,)  and  in  the  short  period  of  fifteen  years,  a  new  article  of  ex- 
port is  proiluced,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than  one  half  of  that  sum."*  pp. 
110-11. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  culture  of  cotton  that 
though  in  1791  the  export  was  but  189,316  lbs.;  the  amount  ill 
1807  was  about  65,000,OoO  lbs. If  In  the  following  year  it  sunk  to 
about  10,000,000  lbs.;  and,  though  more  than  90,000,000  Ibs.f  in 
1810,  it  had  dwindled  down  to  18,000,000  lbs.  in  i8M^ — at  the 
average  rate  of  about  6,000,000  lbs.  annually.  Great  Britain  has 
always  afforded  the  chief  market  for  this  article;— and  though  our 
mutual  commerce  has  at  times  been  restricted,  she  received  her 
portion  by  the  way  of  the  Floridas,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Spain, 

*  Mr.  Whimey  obtained  a  patent  for  dus  invention,  at  an  early  period,  onder  die  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and  hai  been  liberally  rewarded  for  the  rig^t  of  usinK  it,  by  all  the  cotton  plaBC> 
ing  %tMtet,  except  ibe  state  of  Georgia.  South- Jaro Una  gave  him,  and  Mr.  Miller,  who  was 
u>ncerncd  with  hira,  the  sum  of  50,000  dolUrs,  for  tlie  ric^t  of  using  the  nuiclune  in  that  state. 
In  the  state  of  Georgia,  his  right  to  the  inyention  was  ilispaied,  and  his  machine  «-as  un-d^widi 
tlie  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  without  making  hiir.  any  compensation.  He  was  eorapeUed 
therefore,  in  that  state,  to  liave  ncoune  to  the  judicial  tribanab  for  redrccs.  Owing,  howe^ei'. 
to  a  defect  in  the  first  pjtent  law,  jind  to  the  powerful  inwrett  opposed  to  hira,'  be  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  decision  iu  his  fiiror,  until  thirteen  yean  of  Wis  patent  had  expired.  Thu  decbisA 
was  had,  before  the  circuit  court  of  tlie  United  htates,  In  which  judge  Johnson,  of  South-Caro- 
lina, presided.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  jndge  did  ample  justice  to 
Mr.  Whitney,  as  the  original  inTeator ,  as  well  ai  to  the  importance  and  utility  of  Ilia  inrantM 
itself. 

t  Value  $l4^Ui,000.  t  Valae  j5l5,10^000. 
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Portugal,  and  Sweden.  In  1807,  according  to  our  own  cus- 
tom-house books,  the  value  of  cotton  exported  to  England  was 
S  1 19953,378;  but  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  English  inspec- 
tor-general the  sum  was  about  g  13,481,580;  which  together  with 
what  Scotland  received  could  not  have  made  the  whole  value  of 
the  import  into  Great  Britain  less  than  about  gl  5,000,000.  In  1767 
Great  Britain  imported  more  than  22,000,000  lbs.  and  in  1800 
about  56,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton;  not  one  pound  of  which  was 
shipped  from  the  United  States: — but  in  1807,  when  the  former 
imported  282,667  bag^,  our  own  country  furnished  171,267y—4t 
least  40,000  more  than  the  half;  and  the  same  proportion  was  con- 
tinued up  to  1810-1 1  when  the  whole  amount  in  the  respective 
years  was  561,173  and  326,281  bags/— of  which  240,516  of  the 
former,  and  128,482  of  the  latter  were  the  produce  of  the  southern 
states.  Each  bag  or  bale  contains  about  300  lbs;  and  accordingly 
we  furnished  the  English  in  1810,  by  their  own  accounts,  with 
72,154,800  lbs.-— considerably  more  than  half  of  their  whole  im- 
port. By  our  own  custom-house  books  it  appears  that  the  export 
from  the  United  States  in  1800  was  about  1 6,000,000  Ibs.y—and  in 
1807  about  53,000,000  lbs. — showing  an  annual  increase  of  more 
than  4,600,000  lbs.,  on  an  average.  In  the  following  year  they  fell 
down  to  7,992,593  lbs.;  but  between  1809  to  1811  they  rose  again 
from  13  up  to  47,000,000  lbs.  by  an  average  yearly  increase  of 
more  than  11,000,000  lbs — Europe  must  always  depend  upon 
tropical  countries  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  It  was  one  among  the 
many  projects  of  the  late  emperor  Napoleon  to  make  France  sup- 
ply her  own  consumption  of  this  article.  Circular  requests  were 
sent  to  the  prefects  of  the  different  depaHments  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  cultivation:  a  treatise  was  written  by  M.Lasteyri6  *  du 
cotonnier,  et  de  sa  culture;*  the  seed  was  sent  for  to  Spain,  Italy, 
and  our  own  country;  a  premium  of  about  10  cents  was  offered 
on  every  pound  which  should  be  raised;  and — that  wasthe  last  we 
ever  heard  of  it.  France  has -always  received  the  greater  part  of 
her  fine  cotton  fabrics  from  Great  Britain;  and  in  1806  her  im- 
port from  that  country  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  %  1 3,000,000. 
From  our  own  country  she  imported  about  3,800,000  lbs.  upon  an 
average  between  the  years  1 800  and  1 808;^-'but  if  she  received 
any  during  1809,  10,  and  11,  it  was  by  some  indirect  transporta- 
VOL.  VIII.  38 
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tion.— During  1811,  12,  and  13  our  own  consumption  was  oo 
avarage  about  20,000,000  lbs.  annually. 

The  next  article  of  importance  is  flax-seed;  of  which,  in  177p^ 
the  North-American  colonies  exported  313,613  bushels^— 6,780 
to  England  and  305,083  to  Ireland^ — valued  then  at  about  S 1 39,0(iOw 
From  1791  to  1802  inclusive  the  yearly  average  export  wasaboat 
280,000  bushels;  and  from  1803  to  1807  the  number  was  nearlj 
300,000, — value  about  g445,000  on  an  average;  but  in  the  foUoir- 
ing  year  the  former  fell  to  102,000, — the  latter  to  131,000;  and 
though  from  1809  to  1813  inclusive  the  number  averaged  mote 
than  224,000  bushels,  and  the  value  about  2393,000,  the  one  sunk 
in  the  next  year  to  14,800  and  the  other  to  31,000.  Ireland  has 
been  the  chief  market  for  flax-seed. 

Indigo  is  indigenous  to  Hindostaii  only;-~but  it  was  naturaliied 
in  South-Carolina,  about  1741,  by  a  miss  Eliza  Lucas,  daughter 
of  George  Lucas,  who  was  then  the  governor  of  Antigua;— wliere 
as  well  as  in  the  other  West-India  islands  it  had  been  cultivated 
with  success.  Before  cotton  became  an  object  of  so  much  import* 
ance  indigo  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Southf- 
Carolina  and  Georgia; — inasmuch  as  in  1794  the  quantity  shipped 
from  these  two  states  was  no  less  than  1,550,880  lbs.;*  but  in  1814 
it  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  being  reported.  In  1748  the 
British  parliament  granted  a  bounty  of  6d.  a  pound  on  plantation  . 
indigo,  when  it  was  worth  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  best  that  *, 
was  brought  from  France;  and  in  1754  the  quantity  exported  from 
South-Carolina  alone  was  2 1 6,924  lbs.  From  Nov.  1760  toSopt» 
1761  the  export  amounted  to  399,366  lbs.;  and,  soon  after  the  re» 
volution,  to  1,107,000  lbs. 

But  besides  our  agricultural  produce  we  export  some  manu&c- 
tured  articles;  such  as,  1st,  those  of  domestic  materialsy— soajpt 
tallow-candles,  leather,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  hats,  8pirit8» 
beer,  starch,  furniture,  coaches,  cordage,  canvass,  linseed-oil, 
iron,  snuff,  silk-shoes,  wax-candles,  tobacco^  bricks,  turpentine^ 
wool,  cotton-cards; — and  2dly,  those  of  foreign  materialsr— rum, 
refined-sugar,  chocolate,  gun-powder,  brass,  copper,  and  medi- 

» 

*  This  it  the  greatett  quantitj  ever  f  sported  in  oiic  jtw;  imd  s  psrt  ttf  it  WM 
yiroVably  of  foreign  production. 
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cines.  From  1803  to  1«07  the  export  of  the  first  class  amounted 
to  an  average  value  of  g  1,5 12,000;  and  that  of  the  second  to  about 
£604,000;  in  all  to  a  little  more  than  8^9 1 16,000:  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  numbers  stood  respectively  at  8309,000  and 
835,000, — total  8344,000;  and  though  through  the  four  next  years 
they  almost  recovered  their  lost  amount  and  were  above  8 1)455,000 
of  domestic  materials — 8333,000,  of  foreign — of  both  about 
81)788,000  on  an  average;  yet  during  1 8 1 3  and  1814  they  were 
lower  than  ever, — being  about  8300,000  of  the  former  and  8 1 6,000 
of  the  latter— in  all  8316,000.— The 'subjoined  table  will  exhibit  a 
summary  view  of  the  value  of  each  department  of  our  domestic 
exports  from  1803  to  1814:— 


Yean. 

Of  tbe  sea. 

dollart- 

OfUieForett. 
doUan. 

OTManuflic. 
doUan. 

ToUioftheS    1 
doliats.        { 

^^Sli^* 

180.3 

2,635,000 

4,850,000 

}      1,355,000 

8,840,000 

32,995,000 

1804 

3,420,000 

4,630,000 

2,100,000 

9,880,000 

30,890,000 

1805 

2,884,000 

5,261,000 

2,300,000 

10,445,000 

31,562,000 

1806 

3,116,000 

4,861,000 

2,707,000 

10,684,000 

30,125,000 

1807 

2,804,000 

5,476;000 

2,120,000 

10,400,000 

37,838,009 

1808 

830,000 

1,399,000 

344,000 

2,573,000 

6,748,000 

1809 

1,710,000 

4,583,000 

1,506,000 

7,799;000 

23,234,000 

1810 

1,481,000 

4,978,000 

1,917,000 

8,379,000 

33,532,000 

1811 

1,413,000 

5,286,000 

2.376,000 

9,075,000 

35,556,000 

1812 

935,000 

2,70i;(KX) 

1,325,000 

4,991,000 

24,555,000 

1813 

304,000 

1,107,000 

390,000 

1,801,000 

23,119,000 

1814 

188,000 

570,000 

246,000 

1,004,000 

5,613,000 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  ordinary  times  the  produce  of  agri- 
culture constitutes  about  one-fourth, — of  the  sea  about  one-fif- 
teenth,—of  the  forest  about  one-ninth^ — and  of  manufactures  about 
one-twentieth,  of  our  domestic  exports.  In  1813  a  great  deal  of 
flour  and  provisions  was  exported  to  Spain  and  l*ortugaI;  and  ac- 
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cordingly  the  abridgment  of  our  agricultural  produce  did  not  kttp 
pace  with  that  of  the  other  articles. 

Thus  we  have  followed  Mr.  Pitkin  through  that  part  of  bis  vn^ 
luable  statistical  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  connnerce  off  o«r 
domestic  productions; — and  our  readers  will  perceive  that  th«  ter 
hour  has  been  little  else  than  to  tread  the  same  old  bcfaten  triM^k  of 
the  nine  digits.  In  order  to  compress  our  analysis  jifito  as  smaH 
a  space  as  possible,  we  have  generally  assumed  some  epoch  wheA 
the  commerce  of  the  country  has  been  affected  by  the  measures^ 
government,  and,  instead  of  following  our  author  by  stating  IIm 
exports  of  each  year  seperately,  we  have  been  cootented/-HUld 
we  believe  our  readers  will  be  contented,-— with  the  mere  averago 
yearly  numbers  for  the  respective  periods.  This  pit>cess  has  bad 
the  double  effect  of  diminishing  our  article  and  of  increaung  our 
labour: — ^but  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  our  pains;  and  wehopo 
at  some  future  time  to  finish  the  two  remaining  divisions  of  the 
work,— that  which  is  devoted  to  our  commerce  of  foreign  pro* 
ductions,— and  that  which  contains  the  history  of  our  national 
debt. 


I.  Edgar:  A  Miiional  Tale,  By  Miss  Appletoo,  author  of  Pri- 
vate Education,  &c.  In  three  vols.  12mo.  pp.  836.  London 
1816. 

3.  Carmen  JVufitial:  Or  the  Lay  of  the  Laureate.  By  Hobort 
Southey.    London,  1816.  1 2mo.  pp.  too  many. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  dedicated  to  her  royal  highness  tlve 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Saalfeld;  and 
is  one  of  those  silly  rhapsodies  with  which  loyal  enthusiasm  has  so 
often  gorged  the  public  of  Great  Britam.  The  authoress  was  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  thoroughly  original;  and,  as  any  bodjr 
could  write  in  prose,  and  call  thc^production  a  JVbpf /,  Miss  Apple- 
ton  thought  she  would  gain  no  distinction  without  irriting  a  boo{i 
«  between  poetry  and  prose"  CPref.  p.  8,) — ^and  inventbg  a  new 
title  of  Grecian  and  Roman  etymology.  Efiicattj  from  mwh  md 
ra9;u«— chaste  narration— was  to  be  the  new  term  with  which  tho 
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attthorees  intended  to  enrich  oar  literary  noiiieacUture»— but  &r- 
tunatelf  »he  had  friends;  and  they  were  friends  indeerl;  for  il  was 
by  tbeir  suggestion  tliat  Misii  Applctoii  cunsentcd,  for  this  lime, 
not  to  make  herself  absolutely  lidiculous.  This,  however,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  is  only  a  lemponiry  abamloumenl;  andourau- 
tboress  has  substituted  the  pbin,  unvarnished  word  Tale — merely 
because  '  it  is  (she  thinks)  sufficiently  authorized  by  general  ujw.* 

But  to  be  serious^— we  have  chosen  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
books  before  us  in  order  to  correct  a  prejudice  which  is  too  widely 
diffused  throtigh  our  country— that  every  production  of  the  Ei^lifch 
press  must  of  course  be  excellent.  We  will  bnzzard  the  awer- 
tion,  that,  proportionally  to  the  whole  number  of  books  published 
in  the  respective  countries,  there  are  more  nonsensical  productions 
in  British,  than  in  American  literature.  In  England  there  are  near- 
ly a  i/iouaand  professional  authors,— in  the  United  States  there  is 
baldly  a  dozen: — in  the  former,  again,  we  suppose  there  cannot 
be  published  less  than  twclvf  hundred  new  original  books  every 
year, — in  the  latter  we  question  whether  there  are  more  thanjiJ/^y, . 
All  the  good  English  authors  are  sure  of  finding  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic;  while  the  bad  ones,^ — like  our  own  biid  ones, — are 
obliged  to  slumber  at  home.  Our  judgment  on  the  general  cha- 
racter of  English  literature  will  necessarily  be  formed  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  such  works  as  we  are  permitted  to  sec;  and  we  have  no 
chance  of  being  disabused,  except  when  tlie  nature  of  the  subject 
or  some  other  circumstance  extraneous  to  the  merits  of  the  book 
itself,  is  suflicient  to  import  one  of  their  bad  productions  into  our 
OWL)  country.  Such  we  suppose  to  have  been  tlie  &te  of  the  novel 
on  our  table: — ajid  to  show' those  of  our  readers,  who  do  not  know 
already,  that  there  are  writers  in  England  of  what  Englishmen 
sneeringly  call  the  true^^'Birrjeow  tiani/i, — we  shall  proceed  to  make 
a  few  extracts  from  Miss  Appleton's  national  £fiica»t.  They  will 
tht-n  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  it  merits  the  epi- 
thet of  c/iastf,  in  any  thing  but  the  matter  of  the  Tale.  Thus 
tlie  first  book  opens: — 

"  Hail,  my  cuBiiiry!  ihnu  Gnglnnd  gi'eitlj   (uperb  a»<l  generouilf  teoiler — 

rial  siiccnureil  ihc  n|i|>rcsitei],  lutulucd  the  prourl,  bdJ  wrpt  on  llic  Tiitlen.     Fair 
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every  seDtlment;  whoie  imUe  it  oaaght  op  with  eeiteef  by  iiirroaBdiiig  nmplrtu, 
•od  whose  frown  caosei  natioDS  to  tremble.    Sweet  AlbioD,  I  Mlate  thee! 

**  And  thoa  preeept»  child  of  virtoe^  withoat  whose  inflnaiiee  the  wml  of  omb 
degenerates  from  iti  noble  purpose;  thou  who  alone  dniwett  the  line  hetwea  tU 
TiUzed  man  and  aaTage*  I  bow  to  thj  mpreme  InflQence,  and  I  hail  thee! 

"  I  would  ohant  thj  renown  of  old,  mj,  eountrjr;  preeept,  I  woold  ttl  of 
thj  power;  angel  of  Tirtue»  guide  my  pen,  and  genios  of  EnglaBdy  do  dmi  !•• 
spire  me! 

We  hardly  know  where  to  begin  next;  for  it  is  all  aUke.  Bm 
read,  if  you  can,  the  following  description  of  a  table.  <  Tki 
dainty  head  of  the  fine  ox/  <  the  •weet-breathmg  cow/  the  <  gt^ 
nerouB  plants/  and  <  xYie  jocund  ale*  will  be  peculiarly  relished. 

**  Three  tables  of  an  hundred  feet  in  length  were  filled  with  guests.  The  pvM 
flocks  of  British  sweet  pasture;  the  bleating  calf  which  had  two  dayt  befiii% 
bounded  among  wild  thyme  and  marjoram  of  the  southern  moontaini  the  io^ttl^ 
that  had  tossed  his  dainty  head  at  the  tenderest  Made— -all  had  bent  to  the  WK 
cessity  of  man.  They  graced  the  hospitable  board*  submissive  to  the  ierd  of 
creation.  The  sweet- breathing  cow  refused  not  her  share  of  BOtrioMnit^  bovli. 
of  the  richest  cream  and  milk,  with  the  most  healthful  roots^aiidtahQife  ally  Uw 
staff  of  life  fh>m  the  least  and  most  generous  of  plants,  were  added  hmoUepra* 
fusion.  No  one  needed  solicitation;  no  heart  woold  wrong  the  boity  or  draw  a 
crimson  blush  of  shame  on  the  cheek  of  the  young  baroo*  by  diisiiiiif  sn  ana* 
ranee  of  welcome.  Edgar  watched  his  £ither.— "  Heed  me  not»  my  mm!*  ra* 
turned  he;  "  fill  the  spacious  goblet;  send  round  the  enlivening  neadf  hwah  the  ■ 
jocund  ale»  and  let  merriment  shake  the  vaulted  roof 

The  sentence  which  follows  is  still  more  ezqiuaite.  Here,  in 
pursuance  of  her  determination  to  be  original  in  aU  things,  Miaa 
Appleton  inverts  the  vulgar  order  of  nature,  by  making  liquor  rise 
headlong  to  the  aurjace;  and  we  almost  wonder  she  did  not  tUnk 
of  inverting  the  common  form  of  typography,  by  introdacbig  the 
old  method  of  boustrophedon.  <<  The  fomented  liquor  mantles  head' 
long  to  the  surface  (says  she)  and  turbulently  biases  over  the  brim} 
the  lip  stoops  down  to  kiss  the  pretty  anger^  and  quells  its  bub' 
bling  rage."  A  writer  in  this  strain,  could  not  long  prevent  herself 
from  breaking  out  into  downright  poetry.  Even  here  the  words 
hiaa  and  kUa  had  like  to  have  jingled  into  rhyme;  and  on  the  next 
page  the  authoress  could  contain  no  longer: — 

"  Bellow,  ye  ti-umpets  of  fame! 

For  whom? 

For  him  that  is  braTe» 

That  oan  ride  on  a  wavc^ 
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That  can  sini:  on  ft  ipeftr, 

That  can  grin  at  death  neftTt 

When  country  or  king  needs  the  lame. 

Blast  the  trump! 

'Tis  for  the  dead. 
Hark!  they  toss  the  haughty  head*** 

From  these  peaceful  scenes  we  are  now  to  conduct  our  readers 
to  the  field  of  battle^ — where  <  innumerable  ahoats  begin  their  ar- 
cheryj*  and  some  of  the  combatants  must  stop  occasionally  to  <  give 
wonder  breath,'— a  thing,  by  the  way,  which  we  have  often  stopped 
to  do  in  the  perusal  of  the  Efticaat. 

"  Now  the  innumerable  shoals  of  French  hegin  their  archery;  wl^ieh  it  hotly 
returned  upon  them  by  the  men  of  England.  Arrows  whirled  in  the  air  as  the 
dust,  which  is  poised  for  a  moment  in  the  hurricane's  topy  and  then  clouds  as  it 
precipitates.  The  horse  of  the  enemy,  assailed  from  every  point,  fall  back  over 
their  lords,  and  open  the  confusion.  A  few  English  men  at  arms  dash  forward, 
and  broach  close  carnage. 

'*  Meantime,  in  frQot  of  the  battail,  with  his  four  esquires,  fought  tlie  lord 
James  Andley.  Opposition  sank  at  his  approach,  and  even  the  most  valiant  of  the 
foe  startled,  and  stopped  to  give  wonder  breath.  But  now  the  earls  of  Warwick, 
Salisbury,  and  Suffolk,  tear  down  another  quarter,  with  sword,  spear,  and  bat- 
tle axe;  and  the  enemy's  second  battail,  m  dismay,  falls  back  upon  their  com- 
mander, the  duke  of  Normandy.  Hotter  than  ever  waxed  the  strife,  thick  fly 
the  arrows  from  every  side,  whilst  proud  England's  banner  waved  high  over  the 
enemy's  ground." 

We  could  amuse  our  readers  with  recitations  of  many  more  pas- 

I 

sages  in  the  same  strain;— but  we  are  afraid  they  will  listen  to  us 
no  longer.  Miss  Appleton  has  been  unfortunate  in  almost  every 
particular:*— and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  she  should 
think  of  complimenting  the  princess  of  Saxe  Cobourg  by  Elgiva 
her  parallel  character, — a  name  which  is  associated  with  every 
thing  unfortunate  in  English  royal  matches. 

We  are  more  disposed  to  commiserate  than  to  criticise  Mr. 
Southey  on  this  occasion.  Every  topic  in  the  circle  of  his  profes- 
sion had  been  successively  resorted  to  from  '  his  master  Spencer' 
down  to  himself:  they  had  all  sung  the  same  tune  in  its  different 
changes  till  the  permutation  and  combination  of  the  eight  notes 
were  absolutely  exhausted;  yet  a  carmen  nufitiale  must  be  pro- 
'duced:— and  what  could  he  do?  We  can  only  tell  our  readers  what 
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he  ha8  done.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Cobourg  are  placed  in  a 
convenient  nursery;  where  they  sit  and  receive  successive  lectures 
from  personifications  of  Britannia,  the  British  cot^stitution,  and  all 
the  numerous  departments  of  English  church  and  state.  Wh«n 
the  exhibition  is  over, — which  by  the  way  is  the  most  inonotonoiis 
imaginable, — he  winds  up  hSs  Lay  with  ah  envoy  of  "  go  Utile 
book,"  &c. 

Here  then  let  us  quit  these  tame  productions;  and  see  if  it  be 
not  possible  to  obtain  from  other  British  publications  op  the  saiM 
subject,  something  of  more  interest  and  importance  relative  to 
prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg.  As  Englishmen  have  no  more 
fighting  to  do  for  the  present,  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are 
turned  to  reading  all  sorts  of  books;  and  if  any  subject  accidcBl^ 
ally  acquires  importance,  or  can  be  forced  to  acquire  it,  the  wMe 
literary  corps  immediately  set  themselves  to  work:  every  kmgtiaj^ 
and  every  library  is  laid  under  contribution;  nor  do  the  pursudra 
give  over  the  search  until  every  item  of  information  is  hunted  up 
and  sent  into  the  world.  This  has  been  particularly  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  marriage  of  prince  Leopold  with  princess  Charlotte* 
The  covers  of  almost  all  the  English  magazines  are  filled  with  ad-^ 
vertisements  of  books  relating  to  cme  or^the  other  of  the  partiea;> 
a0d>  however  obscure  might  have  been  the  histoiy  of  the  touseef 
Saxony  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  it  will  be  as  famffilu*  as  the' 
spelling-book  before  the  commencement  of  the  next. 

Prinee  Leopold  was  bom  Dec.  16,  1790;  and  is  the  third  son  of 
Frederic  Joaias,  who  commanded  in  chief  the  allied  armies  at  the 
commencement  of  tiie  French  revolution)  and  whose  name  wto 
associated  by  his  enemy  with  that  of  Pitt  as  a  tiye-Word  6f  re- 
proach. As  the  house  of  Saxcmy  was  somewhat  connected  with 
that  of  Russia,  prince  Leopold  entered  the  Rnssdany— and  for  a 
similar  reason  his  brother  prince  Ferdinand  entered  the  Austrian 
army.  When  the  former  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  (in  1806) 
the  French  stormed  and  took  the  castle  of  Saalfeld:  prince  Leo- 
pold was  driven  away  wkh  tlie  rest  of  the  family;  and  as  socm  as 
Bnonaiiarfie  was  informed  that  his  brother  prince  Earnest)  now 
du4te  of  Cobourg,  was  in  the  Prussian  army,  he  order^  poesea- 
si<m  to  be  taken  of  his  territories,  and  a  contribtstion  ^  be  levied' 
upon  the  circumjaoent  country,    fn  1810  Napoleon  inrisied  that' 
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prince  Leopold  should  quit  tfae  Ruuian,  and  prince  Ferdinand  the 
Austrian  service:— -but  they  both  were  resolute  in  refusal;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  French  miuiater, — to  whom  was  refered,  under  the 
mediation  of  Ruaaia,  the  adjustment  of  the  limits  of  Coboui^y— 
loid  the  negotiators  plainly — que  C'emfiereitr  neferail  ritn  jiauT  ata 
ennemU — that  the  emperor  did  nothing  for  his  enemies.  FnDC« 
Leopold  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  rcmonstratiou;— but  he 
Vas  briefiy  assured  that  the  alternative  \¥a5  the  loss  of  the  princi- 
pality, or  the  resignation  of  his  office:  such  an  assurance  was  de- 
«isivc;  and  he  sacrificed  his  own  prospects  to  the  welfare  of  his  fa- 
mily. During  1811  he  devoted  himself  lo  the  reparation  of  the 
family  estate;  but  in  the  following  ye.ir  he  again  tendered  his 
aervicev  (o  the  emperor  of  Russia.' Alexander  thought  <tbe>Kp 
permatare;  utd  the  prince  accordingly  set  out  on  a  distant  tour  to 
Fienna,  holy,  wA  Switzerland.  '■  '  '■■ 

In  1813  he  co-operated  with  his  two  brothers  in  attempting  the 
emancipation  of  Germany;  and  while  Ernest  was  negotiating  at 
Berlin,  and  Ferdinand  at  Vienna,  Leopold  first  repaired  lo  Mu- 
nich, and  afterwards  to  Poland,— where  the  emperor  fiS  Rusua 
accepted  of  his  second  offer  of  enteribgthe  imperial  arTny;  Thus 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  fiist  tobreak  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine.  Onthe  3nd  May^  of  the  miie  year,  be'  was 
in  the  battle  of  LuUen, — oothe  30th  and  Slat,- in  that  of  Bantfeen: 
and  during  the  negotiations  at  Prague  he  is  said  to  bate  beenthe 
only  stranger  wtto  was  admitted  to  interviews  with  the  Emperot 
Francis.  When  the  armistice  was  at  an  end  he  repaired  to  the 
frontier  of  Sajconyj  and  on  the  afith,  assisted  prince  Etigene  of 
Wurtembcrg  in  dcfcndinglhe  fortress  of  Koni  gat  ein  against  a  brisk 
attack  of  general  \''andaiMme.  On  the  following  day  the  corps 
took  position  on  the  side  of  Pirna:  prince  I^eopold  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  cavalry;  and  the  French  were  repulsed 
in  a  s6cond  attack.  But  Ostermao's  dirision — to  which  he  had 
been  attached — was  now  obliged  to  retreat;  and  on  the  29th,  be 
was  90  closely  engaged  with  the  enemy  that  the  capture  of  prince 
Leopold  was  stated  in  the  bulletin  of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 
During  the  whole  retreat,  in  short,  prince  Leopold  was  now  and 
then  obliged  to  turn  and  fight;  and  his  conduct  on  these  occasiona 
procured  for  him  the  cross  of  the  tfiUitacy  order  of  St.  Oevrgv, 
VOL.  Till.  3D 
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which  was  bestowed  by  Alexander  on  the  field  of  btttle,  tlit'- 
30th  of  August,  1813.     For  the  satno  reason  he  wms  avfliM^ 
quently  invested  with  the  Austrian  militarfr  order  of  Marhi  Th^* 
resa.  •*  -^ 

Prince  Leopold^  with  his  cavalry,  assisted  in  beatiiq^  the  Ffwck 
at  Leipzic,  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  of  October;  and  theuMk 
forward  continued  with  the  allies  till  their  entry  into  Paiiii  cn'lte  * 
31st  of  March,  1814.    He  accompanied  the  sovereigns  to  Eng 
iand;  and  though  they  left  the  island  in  Jum^  he  amtinvedtlioii 
till  July,  &c.  Sec. 

Previous  to  1815  the  principality  of  Cobourg  compriied  aevM* 
teen  and  a  half  German  square  miles, — withapopiilatioD  of'tdMMt 
57^366  souls,  and  an  annual  income  of  about  50,000  pounds 
ling.  The  congress  of  Vienna  made  an  addition  of  territor 
increased  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  amount  of 
about  one-third.  ^ 


The  TraveU  qf  jiU  Bey^  in  Morocco^  Tripoli^  Cff/irmtf  £g9M$ 
jirabia,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  between  the  year^  1^03  mnd  I80f. 
Written  by  himself  and  illustrated  by  nine  engmviBgai  'IiOii- 
don,  1816.  Longman,  Hurst,  Kees,  Orme,  and  Brown*  8  mhu 
4to.  pp.  339  and  373.  Philadelphia.  M.  Qftfff .  S  vols.  Sm. 
pp.  402  and  388. 

.  •  .        •■• . 

Tax  pubUihers  of  the  Lood<m  edition  pledge  themidv«ir«il< 
•offer  in  support  of  their  assertion  what  afq^ears  to  lis  veqr  sMIk 
factory  testimony,  that  this  is  tiie  genume  worker  a  red  travel^P 
ler,  who  is  now  living  on  the  continent  of  Europe,,  auidi  respecl* 
^  by  the  leamed^r-and  we  «re  assured  from  other  sources  that 
Jie  is  a  Spaniard,  by  the  name  of  Badia;  who  ^tm  well  known  m 
England  some,  years  ago,  .and  wss  in  London  in  1B14.  Indeed 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  booker  the 
qusUficadons  of  the  author.  He  was  master,  it  appears,  of  the 
AraUc  language;  and  so  skilfiiUy^did  he  sustam  his  assumed  ch^  . 
racter  of  Syrian  and  mussulman,  that  he  was  every  where  receir- 
ed  among  the  jeakius  Moors,  AnUans  and  Torklb  Mt  mif  with* 
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out  suspicion,  but  with  esteem  utd  friendship.  Tbe^  icknowltdg- 
ed  him  sa  the  sod  of  Othmsn  Bey,  at  the  royal  nee  of  the  Abas- 
aid^B,  and  gave  him  the  titles  of  ei  rmtr,  '  the  prince;'  el  Jdkih, 
<  doctor  of  the  law;'  eacherif,  <  of  the  .blood  of  Mohammed,'  asd, 
*  servant  of  the  house  of  God.'  In  his  work,  however,  he  docs 
not  admit  that  he  played  the  impostor.  On  the  c<n)tTuy,Jii;  te^ 
ua,  with  veiy  amusing  gravity,  of  his  abluticms,  hia  &sts,  tit 
prayers,  and  his  opinions  on  coDtroverted,  doctrinal  pratts.  But 
he  speaks  occasionally  of  the  superstitions  of  his  fellow<(lisciplci 
in  a  manner  so  irreverent,  and  his  sneers  are  so  often  viuble  in 
the  midst  of  his  professions,  that  we  should  be  satiafied,  without 
any  other  proof,  that  he  was  oo  true  believer  in  the  prophet  of 
Medina. 

He  acquaints  us,  in  the  introduction  to  bis  book,  that^  having 
studied  the  sciences  which  are  cultivated  in  Europe,  be  deter-  ' 
mined  to  visit  the  Mahometan  States,  and,  while  engaged  in  per- 
forming a  pilgrimage  to  MeccEt,  to  observe  the  manners,  cus- 
toms and  nature  of  the  countriea  through  which  he  should  pass, 
in  order  tliat  he  might  make  the  journey  of  some  utility  to  the 
country  which  he  might  at  last  select  for  his  abode. 

Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1S03,  he  embarked  at  Tariffa, 
in  Spain,  and,  after  crossing  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  four  hours 
arrived  at  Tangiera.    Hb  remarks  on  this  occasion  are  striking: 

"  The  •eoMtion  whioU  vc  eipericnoe  oo  aukUi;  tliii  diort  |iunga  Ibr  the 
lirH.  time,  euk  be  compared  only  to  the  efiiiet  of  a  dream.  Paidng,  in  Mehort 
an  inter»al  ol'  time,  to  a  vioriil  Bbiolutcij  new,  an4  which  l>aa  not  tin-  imalleH 
reseniUance  to  llial  wliicli  we  have  quilled,  wu  lecin  to  have  Ijocn  aowally 
iraniporteil  into  another  planet. 

"  In  all  eounlriet  of  the  wai'ld  the  inhabilinti  of  the  neighbouring  itatei  ai-e 
more  or  lees  united  b;  mutual  relatione  the;  amalgamate  in  lome  ilc[;rce  lage- 

ODCtolhe  other  b;  grvlationa  almost  impereepliblc.  But  thii  conilanL  lav  of 
nature  does  not  preiail  btlweea  the  inhabitaoti  of  tlie  tvo  (hotvi  of  the  ilraita 
of  Glbrallsr:  Ihev,  noiwIthsuiDiLisg  their  Tietwtj,  arc  as  much  itransCTi  lo  each 
other  ai  a  Frenchman  to  a  Cliioeie. 

"  In  the  countries  of  the  eait,  if  we  ohaerre  uuenively  llie  iohabitaala  of 
AnUa,  Sjri»,  Turkey,  Walachia  and  Germany,  a  long  leriei  of  traniitions 
marki,  in  aome  manner,  almost  uU  the  difTerent  degi'ees  kIiIcL  sepamle  the  bar. 
bariaa  frooi  the  eiviiiied  man.  But  here  the  observer,  in  the  lamc  mornuig^ 
touthe*  the  two  eitrenitin  of  the  dtsia  of  cinliiatiwi,  xoA,  viUiin  the  pet^ 
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iptet  of  twf»lMipiet  and  two-thirdi  (vhieh  it  tiM  tborteit  dttUaee  betweM 
tiro  c6M|t)j  he  find*  ^  differeiite  of  twcnl^.  tmdnnmJ*        y«l.  L  ^^  lljb  i9IV*« , 

The  name  and  attainmenu  of  AH  Bey  soon  gained 'tiin  noilcab 
HiB  manners  and  address  were  «r>  insinitatfing  that  hb  iUMdclltdi 
with  the  most  powerfal  and  distmgnished  of  the  mhabitaiit%  tttll 
obtained  conuderable  mfloence  over  them.  His  at cni^tr  prsdKl^. 
^ons  of  edqisas  especidljry  caosed  him  lo  be  regarded  hy  dteih  ta't*" 
wonderful  being*  Muley  Snliman)  the  sultan  of  Moroocoy  hap^ciii*^ 
ing  at  this  time'tOYisiC  Tangier,  Ali  Bey  was  presented  to  htm^anjl 
Tery  fayourably  receiyed.  The  sultan  asked  hhn  many  quesdoM 
concemiBg  the  countries  he  had  visited,  the  languages  be  i^ofce^ 
and  the  aciences  he  had  studied^— praised  €rbd  for  having'  ecuMdr 
him  to  leave  the  country  of  the  infidels^-regretted  that  hdlMfi* 
deferred  so  long  his  visit  to  Morocco^— and  invited  Idnl-  tQ>  He** 
company  him  to  Mequinez  and  Fez.  The  traveller  proceeded  t»« 
these  cities,  and  afterwards  to  Morocco;  where  iie  metwidir'tlMr 
sultan  again,  and  received  from  him  many  honourable  MMhbm 
and  gratification^-— among  others^  the  absolute  donatldii  of  a  HOk 
called  Semelalia,  with  the  lands,  gardens,  olive»tree  pUttUtiioiift 
and  to¥m-houae  attached  to  it.  He  next  visited  Mogftdor,«nd  re* 
turned  to  Morocco,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  ttlesa. 
On  his  recovery  he  informed  the  sultan  of  his  iq;iproaGldilgr  depots 
ture  for  Mecca.  The  sultan,  he  assures  us,'waS'Very  tnxiouft  ti^ 
detain  Um  stiU  longer,  and  made  him  very  brilBiul*MRini  for  that; 
purpose;  but  without  success.  The  traveller  was  itifiexible;  and 
he  set  out  for  Algiers,  by  the  way  of  Fez,  where  he  was  detaqred 
a  conriderable  time.  From  thence  he  pnxfeeded  to  Ouatadii  and 
here  his  progress  was  i^^  stopped,  in  consequence  of  Ae  news 
he  received  that  a  revolution  had  broken  out  ^  Mgjkf%t  and  that 
much  blood  had  been  shed  between  the  Turka.aftd  Arabe^  in  thift 
part  of  the  country  through  which  he  had  purppaed  to  pass*  M 
the  same  time  the  sultan,  whcm  the  intrigues  of  Aiifie^*^  enenltS' 
had  now  rendered  inimical  to  him,  sent  a  mifitary  party  to  wntdh 
his  movements.  The  commander  rf  this  escort  took  him  back  to 
Larash,  where  be  was  compelled  to  embark  aloner-*hi8  people 
being  forcibly  prevented  Crom  adcompanying  himr— en  board  • 
corvette,  bound  to  Tripdi^  wfaidL  the  sultan  hadoiderad  le  te 
prcjiared  for  hb  reoeptiaou    The  traveUer  snAfMi  mak  iairimg 
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thh  journey,  in  crossing  an  exttndve  saady  desert,  cntiMjr  desti- 
'  tnte  of  vater,  and  in  which  not  •  tree  was  tobe  seen,  nor  a  rock 
which  could  otfcr  a  shelter  or  a  shade.  ''A  transparent  atmos- 
pherCt  an  intense  sun  darting  his  bc«o»  upon  our  heads,  a  ground 
almost  white,  and  comnionlf  of  a  ooncftTC  form,  like  a  bunung 
g^ass,  sliglit  breezes,  scorching  tike  a  fiaine,'-<-preMnt  (we  are 
told)  a  buthfiil  picture  of  this  fri^ttful  diatiict.  The  narnUiTB  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  parly  in  this  desert,  and  of  their  providen- 
tial deliverance  from  perishing  with  thirst,  is  highly  interesting. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the  tra- 
veller's observations  on  the  government,  religion,  customs  and 
manners  of  Morocco.  The  administration  of  what  is  called  jus- 
tice in  that  country  is  thus  described:— 

"ThckwdiljingoD  >eirpet  and  iMneeiuluoDi,  prepare!  to  heir  k>thputi«i, 
vho  are  placed,  aqnattiog  dmrn,  near  the  door  of  ^  hall,  and  the  dlMtudoa 
begiini.  Soneliniei  the  fcaid  and  the  pardei  bepn  (pnUog,  or  rather  bawliD^ 
aloud,  BltOBether,  for  ■  qoarter  of  aa  hoar,  awl  withoat  tuy  povlKHtr  of  onder- 
atandlog  taeh  other,  fill  tbe  Mldien,  vbo  are  alwqri  atandini:  bebiBd  th*  parties 
itrike  them  riolentlf  vith  their  EiU,  to  fntke  them  nlent.  The  kaid  Aen  pro- 
nounces hit  judgment  and  direetlf  afterwarda  both  tbe  psiDe*  are  torned  oat 
of  doort  b;  ihe  wldien,  with  redonbled  blowi,  and  Ae  aentmee  li  neeated 
withent  TCminioD.  It  !■  a  remarkable  olrennutaooe  that  all  wtio  preaenl  ihem- 
aalrc*  for  jndgment  before  the  ludd,  are,  after  the  deeldon,  mnied  out  In  diia 
manner  hy  the  Mildier*,  vho  cootiBoalV  er;  oat,  "  rirr,  tirr"  (niD,  ran) 
Sometimci  the  kald  gfTs*  aodienoe  at  the  doer  at  hii  honae:  In  thi*  eaao  he  la 
weted  in  a  eh^r,  ud  a  eto*d  preian  round  him  "    VaL  i.  p.  31. 

In  extraordinary  cases  he  sometimes  sends  the  parties  to  the 
cadi,  or  civil  judge.  Tbe  proceedings  before  the  last  mentioned 
officer  are  said  not  to  be  quite  so  tumultuous  as  those  before  the 
kaid.  *  His  deciuoiM  are  takm  from  the  precepts  of  the  Koran 
and  from  tradition,  so  &r  as  they  are  not  in  oppositioa  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sovereign.  After  a  eaaehas  been  judged  bythe  kaid 
or  by  the  cadi,  there  is  no  appeal  for  the  parties  but  to  the  sultan 
himself.    There  are  no  iatennediate  tribunals.* 

Concerning  the  mode  of  living  of  the  Moors,  their  food,  the 
arrangenienttf  of  their  repasts,  thnr  dress,  their  domestic  econo- 
my, their  amusements,  their  architecture,  th«r  music,  their  sci- 
ences (if  they  may  be  so  called),  their  nuptial  and  funeral  cere- 
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monies,  the  author  presents  us  with  many  nunute  uul  CBfiM^.   . 
particulars.  , :', . 

"  Wben  the  muTiaee  oontrmct  hu  teen  dped,  the  ftnilf  of  llw  MdapM&' >:  *: 
Kndi  genenll;  Mmc  prcKnti  to  that  t£  tha  biMat  thoj  ara  Mrned  IIMmmIRij  ; 
Might,  ID  much  aelwinoB]',  with  ■  (rtat  DDinbcr  of  limpi,  MndlM  Md  la(4i||^(, 
ind  KNHnpanwd  bj  ■  bwid  of  iboMvrstebcd  mntidaii*  wham  Lbnaataf^  ,., 
DDiiecil,  and  atM)  bf  a  tnx^  of  womenf  QtterisiriiiillexelaiBatiaiw.  '.    -Jc 

"  The  bnde  ii  oouduetcd  hi  fbnn  to  ber  hniband,  iritb  a  rMlnM  tt«  ^M    ' 
which  attendi  tha  gbJUrcB  at  tbdr  (dnmineinin.    The  Gm  Urn*  that  I  am  A  ''-' 
■erenumj  at  Tangiar  wai  aboat  lii  m  the  momiog.    The  jvmf  hrida  WU  W^ 
ried  OD  the  abooUen  of  four  meo,  io  a  kind  of  cjlindrical  baAa^  wMA 'Wilt;  .■'- 
lined  on  111  ootttde  with  white  linen,  and  covered  over  with  a  N  af  a  MliM^>^,- 
iona,  painted  of  rarioai  eoloart,  like  than  wUeh  the;  pol  on  their  tablei,   TUa        J 
batket  wai  ao  unall  that  I  dionld  ban  thought  it  imiMBdble  lo  hare  placed  a 
voiuui  in  It:  it  looked  alti^lher  ai  if  they  were  aarrfiiif;  a  large  itiih  of  vla- 
Inali  to  the  bridegroom.    Whan  it  irrired  be  lifted  up  the  lid,  and  then  fir  tlM 
fint  time  beheld  hi)  future  wife."  Vol.  i.  pp.  39,  M. 

"  The  Dahometan  rdigioo  ii  extnmelf  dmplei  it  ha*  no  mjiterio,  no  netm' 
mend,  do  inUrinediate  penoai  between  God  and  nan,  known  bj  the  ntme  of 
prieati  or  miaiUeni  no  altari,  imagea  or  omamenla.  God  >a  iniiiihie,  the  heart 
of  man  ii  hi*  altar,  and  cTery  maualman  ii  high  ptieit.  .^Ecording  lo  the  El 
ZTAarfffiM,  or  the  einonieal  ti*ditioa,  the  prophet  hM  decl  ared  the  euenee  of  his 
reliipon  (o  ooonat  in  the  foilowiDg  aentcnee:  "  Mahotnetuniini  ii  eilablitlied  on 
"  fire  fandlmentalii  lii.  The  proTeMioo  of  the  Uthi  *  There  it  ta  Ceil  Aut 
"  SIM  Gtd,  and  MBii3iamn»d  it  hit  attttnger;''  the  a^IaE  °^  prayer*,  giving  of 
"  alma,  fiiting  on  Bamadan,  and  maldng  a  pilpinaga  u>  the  houK  of  God." 
NatvithatandiBg  thii  linipUcil;,  there  ii,  perhaps  not  a  religion  In  tliE  world 
which  baa  had  ao  many  eommentalori,  Cipoaitort  and  inters.  iLs  worship  ii 
diiided  into  fonr  orthodox  rilet,  which  an  the  Aoh^  die  JMUiH  4a  ■ 
BhanMi  and  the  Sduifi,  names  of  the  four  IiDam  wW  faiaaaJ  iMaH.  fW 
fint  of  these  rHe*  is  that  obaened  hj  the  Tui^  thUeaant  trlhc  pM^tegf  H^ 
roeeo  and  hj  the  western  Ai^iiao^  and  the  two  MbeM-art  bflmrad  ij  nrigill 
tribes  and  nations  of  Arabia  and  Asia.  Whh  regaid  to  Om  dofPta  Ihea*  dllK  * 
do  not  differ,  theii  Taiiatioo  la  oalr  in  their  i«li|taBi  MivmoBln.''  Vd.  I.  th 
105,8. 

■*         U 

Besides  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctriDes  of  his  religjoosdieoU^I^  . 
tiaa  of  giving  alms  is  imperious  on  tvery  mustolmui,  aeeoTdfa^ 
to  his  circomstances.  These  alms  connst  of  the  chAitaUetitin^ 
the  paschal  alms,  the  fomtdatioos  of  a  pious  nature,  and  the  al«|B  ,    ^ 
of  coromm  charity.    The  charitable  tithes  am  eqoal  to  vetxif 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  amoaot  (tf  »  d 
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Kfebue.  The  paschal  alms  arc  those  given  before  sUD-rhe  to 
the  poor,  the  first  day  of  Little  Easter.  The  paschal  sacrifice 
consists  of  a  sheep  or  a  camel,  which  is  to  be  killed  on  tliu 
first  day  of  Great  Easter.  Every  mussulman  who  keeps  house 
must  conform  to  this  rule.  After  having  killed  the  animal  with 
his  own  hand,  he  eats  a  part  of  it  roasted,  and  gives  the  rest, 
which  must  exceed  a  third  part,  (o  the  pow.  The  pious  founda- 
tionSi  consist  of  the  erection  of  mosques,  founlatiis,  hospitals, 
■chools,  or  places  of  rest  for  the  travellers.  The  acts  of  com- 
mon charity,  which  in  other  religions  arc  only  recommended,  arc 
almost  of  absolute  obligation  on  a  mussulman.  <  He  dares  not 
ut  down  to  dinner  without  inviting  those  who  are  near  him  to  par- 
take of  it,  of  whatever  condition  or  religion  they  may  be;  and  he 
cannot  refuse  assistance  to  any  poor  person  who  may  apply  to  him, 
if  he  have  the  means.'  In  some  respects,  however,  this  religion 
has  degenerated  into  a  mischievous,  cruel  and  barbarons  super- 
stition. The  following  account  is  given  of  tb«  prejended  Maho- 
metan taint*:— 

^  ■*  Anoog  Ota  nuuulmcn,  ta  be  ■  nint  ii  ■  condition  of  life,  or  raUier  a 
Indei  Hid  it  U  taken  up  »bA  quittrd  Brbilrsrilf.  Somelimei  it  ia  obUmed  by 
inlwritince.  SiS  Mohamed  el  Hodji  whi  ■  laiiil  greallj  reaprcted  at  Tangier. 
After  hit  death  thej  revcrei!  his  *v|iulKhre,  vhich  was  placed  in  ibc  ohapcl 
vhich  I  hive  dcMTibedi  and  hi)  joanger  brolbcr,  who  hai  inberited  hii  lanc- 
(Itj-,  ia  i1u>  venerateil.  lliii  man  !■  a  great  ropic,  who  fi'om  titac  to  time  came 
to  pay  me  a  ™iti  wbieh  waa  eoniidereJ  a*  a  great  faiour  by  the  inhahiwoti. 
nia  chapel  and  hii  house  are  a  uTe  retreat  Tor  all  sriinlaali  vho  want  lo  eaeape 
Ae  pumiti  of  joaticc.  No  muiaulnian  vonld  dare  to  enter  bi>  ilwelliiig,  with- 
«Dt  having  prepiKd  for  it  bf  a  legal  ablution,  ■ith  vster  taken  from  the  veil 
vhleb  i*  eloie  to  his  door;  but  I,  vho,  by  a  special  grace  grunted  lo  my  high 
hiith,  waa  looked  upon  as  auperior  to  any  of  them,  entered  aometjoies  oa 
honcbuki  with  my  lervant,  into  llie  laiiil'i  abode,  without  any  ablution  vhat- 

"  There  ta  aaotlier  laint,  mnch  mpecled  at  Tangier,  vho  alio  became  my 
friend,  lie  waa  a  better  lort  of  man^  Tor,  after  telling  lilm  ihat  he  wai  u  rogue, 
vho  vaa  cheating  his  fellow- citizen  a,  he  owned  the  Imth,  and  laughed  with  me 
ia  aeoret  at  the  erednlity  of  the  world.  He  repeated  often  hia  favourite  laying, 
Ibat  fooli  are  made  for  the  imntement  of  men  of  atulity."    Vol.  i.  p.  48. 

In  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  these  musselmen  hardly  fall 
<b«rt  of  the  most  intoleraot  of  their  chrisdan  neighbours.    The 
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very  children  of  the  Mahomedans  ^  will  insult  and  strike  a  JoWr 
whatever  be  his  age  and  infirmities,  without  his  being  allowedi 
to  complain,  or  even  to  defend  himself/    The  quarter  for  tha. 
Jews,  at  Morocco,  is  by  itself;  and  they  dare  not. come  into  thn 
town,  unless  barefoot.    They  are  treated  with  the  utmost  oon* 
tempt.  :  -i 

<*  Among  the  vomen  of  fhis  religion  irho  go  into  the  streets  vith  vavdlc^ 
faces,  1  have  teen  some  that  were  handsome,  and  even  of  great  beauty.  Mbtk 
of  them  are  of  a  fair  complexion.  Their  rose  and  jasmin  iaces  would  ohim 
Europeans;  their  delicate  features  are  very  expressive,  and  their  eyes  enehattl* 
ing.  These  perfect  beauties,  worthy  to  serve  as  models  to  a  Grecian  sealp|or« 
are  treated  with  disdain,  and,  like  all  others,  obliged  to  walk  barefoot,  and -to 
prostrate  themselves  before  ugly  negro  women  who  live  with  the  masmlmeD. 
The  male  infants  of  the  Jews  are  also  handsome;  but  as  they  grow  cfp  they  gtf 
common,  and  the  Jews  of  a  certain  age  are  all  ugly.  It  ii  possible  that  fitm 
bhockidg  slavery  in  which  they  live  may  cause  this  change  in  their  eouatt* 
nances."    Vol.  i.  p.  180.  .  i 

These  Jews,  too,  have  their  pretended  saints,  <  who  litre,  aiJd 
live  well,'  at  the  expense  of  their  unfortunate,  deluded  brethren* 

The  principal  cities  of  Morocco  have  numerous  mosque^,  of 
which  Fez  alone  is  said  to  contain  more  than  two  hundred.  The. 
principal  one  can  boast  of  the  singularity  of  having  a  covered 
place  for  women,  who  may  choose  to  participate  in  the  public 
prayers.  This  circumstance  is  peculiar  to  this  building;  *  for, 
as  the  prophet  has  not  assigned  any  place  for  women  in  his  para- 
dise, the  Mahometans  give  them  no  places  in  the  mosques,  and 
have  exempted  them  from  the  obligation  of  frequenting  the  pub- 
lic prayers.'  To  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  the  degradatioQ  of 
the  female  sex,  in  the  Mahometan  nations,  may,  in  a  great  deg^e, 
be  attributed.  The  mosques  and  sepulchres  dedicated  to  the  Ma- 
hometan saints  serve  as  asylums  for  innocence  against  the  at- 
tempts of  despotism:  but  they  also  yield  a  shelter  to  the  moat 
atrocious  criminals^  and,  in  some  of  them,  even  those  who  com* 
mit  high  treason  are  protected. 

The  two  greatest  saints  of  all  the  empire  of  Morocco  arc  Sidi 
Mi  Benhatnet  and  Sidi  Alarbi  BenmaU;  who  almoft  decide  od 
the  fate  of  the  empire.  The  districts  in  which  they  reside  havens 
governor  appointed  by  the  sultan:  the  inhabitants  pay  no  taxei* 
and  are  entirely  ruled  by  them.     They  preach  sobnuasion  t» 
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the  sultan,  domestic  peace,  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  There  i% 
not  a  woman  in  th«  empire  who  would  not  seek  an  occaaion  to 
consult  them;  ourtraTcUer  hinisolf  had  once  tlie  honour  of  ai) 
interview  with  Sidi  AU,  who  quieted,  as  he  gravely  asaei-ts,  uaixe 
acTupitt  in  /ih  io«  dttlctilc  ccinscifnce. 

The  despotism  which  for  such  a  long  time  has  weighed  down 
these  countriej,  has  brought  the  inhabitants  to  the  necessity  of 
tuding  their  money,  and  to  dress  and  to  manage  their  domeatiu 
economy  with  all  posnbte  dissiniulation.  '  None  of  them  affecii 
the  almw  of  luxury,  be  he  eTcr  so  rich,  except  the  near  relatians 
of  the  sultan  and  the  scherifo  Edrissi.' 

From  Larash  our  traveller  set  sail  for  Tripoli,  where  he  arriv- 
ed, after  a  dangerous  voyage,  on  the  llthof  November,  ISOS. 
He  was  soon  presented  to  the  pasha,- who  showed  luin  much  po- 
liteness and  respect.  The  population  of  this  city  he  computes  at 
about  13  or  15,000  souls.  The  civilization  is  much  more  advan- 
ced than  at  Morocco.  European  rencgadoes  are  appointed  to 
places  of  trust,  and  may  obtain  the  highest  ranlc.  The  christian 
slaves  arc  well  treated:  they  are  peimitted  to  serve  any  one,  on 
condition  of  giving  a.  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  government. 

The  income  of  the  sovereign  is  not  more  than  1,000,000  of 
francs  (g30o,ooo)  annually.  His  guard  is  composed  of  300  Turks 
and  lUO  Mamelukes,  mounted.  Besides  these  he  has  no  regular 
troops,  except  in  time  of  wan  but  the  Arabian  tribes  appear  at 
his  summons,  to  the  number  of  10,000  cavalry  and  40,000  infan- 
try. The  maritime  force,  in  1S05,  consisted  of  1 1  vessels  of  war, 
mounting  altogether  103  gtms. 

The  Slate,  or  kingdom,  as  it  is  called,  of  Tripoli,  contains,  in  all 
its  vast  extent,  only  3/XlU,000  of  inhabitants.  The  greater  part 
of  the  country  is  a  desert,  and,  except  the  capital  and  its  vicinity, 
is  peopled  by  the  most  miserable  ef  the  Arabs.  The  authority 
of  the  government  is  so  weak  that  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  ca- 
pital at  any  distance  without  a  powerful  escort. 

Aii  Bey,  having  embraced  his  Mahometan  friends  in  Tripoli 
as  usual,  ■with  lean  in  hia  eyei,  embarked  u^a  Turkbh  vessel  for 
Alexandria;  hut  he  was  compelled,  by  storms  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  captain,  to  land,  first  at  Modon,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mores, 
and  afterwards  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  resided  two 
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months.  He  visited  Cithera,  Idalia  and  Paphos,  those  celebrated 
places,  once  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  and  wUch 
all  the  muses  have  contributed  to  embellish.  A  great  part  of  dio 
island  is  still  adorned  by  the  most  enchanting  landscapes.  Hit 
soil  is  fertile,  and  its  plains  are  clothed  with  the  finest  verduifi: 
Cithera,  however,  is  now  but  a  miserable  village.  The  little  dSlk 
trict  in  which  it  stands  furnishes  a  wood  of  mulbejry  trees  Ut 
silk-worms,  some  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  vegetables: 
The  women  of  Cithera  are  still  said  to  be  renowned  for  thdbr 
beauty,  and  much  disposed  to  intrigues.  Idalia,  too,  so  celebrated 
for  its  groves,  is  now  the  dullest  place  imaginable.  Its  houses  «ie 
badly  built,  and  its  inhabitants  are  very  poor. 

The  ruins  of  the  ahcient  Paphos  are  on  the  sea  coast.    Adji*- 
cent  are  some  detached  and  isolated  rocks,  the  inside  of  each  tif 
which  is  excavat,ed  with  regularity,  so  as  to   form  habitable 
houses.  Some  of  these  subterranean  edifices  have  the  appearanciL 
of  a  palace,  with  courts,  galleries,  columns,  and  all  the  elegances, 
of  architectural  ornament.     The  vast  extent  and  great  antiquity : 
of  these  ruins  induce  our  traveller  to  believe  that  many  interest- 
ing  objects  might  be  found  in  them,  if  well  directed  researches 
were  undertaken,  as  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.   Not  fiu*from 
this  place  lies  what  once  was  the  sacred  garden  of  Venus*    It  is^ 
a  plain  on  the  sea  coast,  about  two  miles  long,  and  slopes  gradu* 
ally  towards  the  water.    ^  All  the  garden  is  now  sown  with  graiii 
and  tobacco:  there  are  no  trees,  except  a  few  in  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks,  and  no  spontaneous  vegetable  productions,  except  some  mi* ' 
serable  plants;' — ^  so  that  the  celebrated  spot,  which  was  the  de- 
light of  Greece  and  Asia,  is  now  become  the  dwelling  and  the  te- 
nemcnt  of  a  poor  farmer.'     Ali  Bey  is  of  opinion  that,  if  the  po- 
pulation of  the  island,  which  even  now  amounts  to  100,000  soulsy 
were  increased  in  the  manner  of  which  it  is  susceptible— if  a  libe* 
ral  government  secured  the  liberty  and  property  of  individuals,  it 
would  become  one  of  the  most  happy  countries  of  the  earth. 

From  Cyprus  this  adventurous  traveller  proceeded  to  Alesan«> 
dria,  and  from,  thence  to  Cairo.  His  remarks  on  Egypt  we  shall 
pass  over,  as  they  have  not  much  novelty  to  recommend  them* 
On  the  15th  of  December,  1806,  he  set  out,  with  a  numerous  ca- 
ravan, for  Suez,  where,  on  the  26th  of  the  sapie  roonthf  he  em- 
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barked  for  Djedda,  in  an  Arabian  vessel.  The  singular  construc- 
tion of  these  ships,  and  the  singular  mode  of  navigating  the  Red 
sea,  which  is  studded  all  over  with  dangerous  rocks,  are  minutely 
described.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1807,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Mecca,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  performed  all 
the  ceremonies  appointed  for  the  Mahometan  pilgrims.  Tbisxityy 
the  kaaba,  or  house  of  God,  which  it  contains,  with  the  surround- 
ing territory,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is 
interdicted  to  all  unbelievers  in  the  faith  of  Islam.  On  this  ac- 
count All  Bey's  description  of  those  places,  and  of  the  fanatical 
rites  solemnized  there,  and  in  which  he  assisted,  forms,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  work.  When  the  pilgrims 
were  upon  the  point  of  entering  the  great  space  where  the  house 
of  God,  or  el  kaaba,  is  situated,  their  guide  arrested  their  steps, 

**  And,  pointing  with  his  finger  towards  it|  said  with  emphasis^  '  Schoofy 
schouf,  el  beit  Allah  el  Haram'-^'  Look,  look,  the  house  of  God,  the  prohibit- 
ed.' The  crowd  that  suirounded  me,  the  portico  of  columns  half  hid  from 
tIcm',  the  immense  size  of  the  temple,  the  kaaba,  or  house  of  God,  covered  with 
black  cloth  from  top  to  bottom,  and  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  lamps  or 
lanterns,  the  hour,  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  this  man  speaking  in  a  solemn 
tone,  as  if  he  had  been  inspired,  all  served  to  form  an  imposing  picture,  which 
will  never  be  effaced  from  mj  memory."     Vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

Being  arrived  at  the  house  of  God,  they  repeated  a  prayer, 
kissed  the  sacred  black  stone,  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
performed  the  first  tour  round  the  kaaba,  reciting  prayers.  The 
various  circumambulations,  the  processions  between  the  two  hills 
of  the  city,  the  shavings,  the  potations  of  the  water  of  the  sacred 
well  of  Zemzem,  are  next  described.  The  washing  and  sweep* 
ing  of  the  floor  of  the  kaaba  are  afterwards  mentioned.  In  Ihia 
sublime  office,  the  performance  of  which  confers  the  highest  re- 
ligious honour  that  a  mussulman  can  receive  in  this  world,  the 
sultan  scherifT  of  Mecca  was  assisted  by  Ali  Bey,  who  was,  in 
consequence,  proclaimed  servant  of  the  forbidden  house  of  Godt 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  multitude.  But  there  is 
an  officer  belonging  to  these  ceremonies,  whose  functions  are  so 
extraordinary  and  so  atrocious  that  we  must  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  him.  This  personage  is  the  chief  of  the  holy  well 
of  Zemzem. 
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**Ueh  •  yMfiif  nm,  tbont  iwefitj-two  €>r  tveily-lbir  pnm  tf  isr,  «»«- 
trembly  handtoBi*,  with  Terj  fine  ejet.  He  drctiet  vtmMskMf  wci^  and  it  mK§^ 
I  olished.    He  has  an  air  of  swertaeas  which  if  ■cdonof*  wmI  ajipMrt  to  hji  •»-. 
dowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  render  a  person  amaahle.  Ab  lie  poaaetw*  ^Mf^ 
entire  confidence  of  the  seherir>  he  fills  the  most  important  plaec.     Ilia  titte  l» 
the  poisoner.     Take  coarage,  reader,  lest  I  shoaUl  make  yoQ  trcraUe  for 
'lilts  dangerous  man  wis  known  to  me  the  first  time  I  went  to  tW  w«ll  af 
zem,  wheii  he  made  liis  roiirt  asBidnooriy  to  roe.     He  gtTv  ne  a  nMCiinlMril' 
dinner,  and  nut  ne  every  day  two  small  pitolMnft  of  tiM  water  of  tbe 
lous  well.    Hie  erea  watdied  the  moments  when  I  went  to  the  temple,  aad 
T.  ith  the  most  wiooing  grace  and  sweetness,  to  present  me  a  baadtame  eo^  t9r, 
cd  with  the  same  water,  which  I  drank  to  the  last  drop;  hecauaeit  wo«ld  hft«9 
been  considered  a  sort  of  crime  or  impiety  to  hare  refused  it. 

^  Thk  wretch  observes  the  same  conduct  to  all  the  paehas  and  important  per* 
sotiages  wtio  come  here.  Upon  the  slightest  sospieioo,  or  the  least  capriee  tlMr 
ma}'  arise  In  the  mhid  of  the  idierif,  he  orders,  the  other  obeys,  a«d  tbm  imt^ 
happy  stranger  ecaaes  to  exist.  As  it  is  reekoned  impious  Mt  to  iaeept  Hm 
saered  Viter  presented  Vy  the  ehief  of  the  well,  this  man  is  arttlcr  dT  ifciilil' 
of  etery  mie,  and  has  rirefedy  aaerificed  many  irietims. 

**  from  time  immemorial  tlie  soHan  seherifs  of  Meeei  have  laid  tfitisBaer  A 
their  eoaft;  and  it  is  remtifkable  that  they  do  not  try  to  eoaeeal  lt«  riaae  It  H 
veil  known.  In  Cgypt  and  Constantinople,  that  the  dWan  has  srrmi  toM  aMf 
to  Meeea  padias,  or  other  persons,  to  be  saerifiptcd  Id  litis  ihamar.^  TU.  !!• 
p.  40.  ' 

Such  are  the  dimes  «id  stifieiings  to  irhidi  go|icr«6tkKi  dm 
rccencile  ks  object  votaries! 

Mount  Arafat »  a  principal  t>bject  of  the  -|^griiB*s  Wentkm.  It 
\/as  in  tbut  Mount,  we  are  told,  that  the  comflMB  Mierfif  aHmMK 
kind  wet  Eve  ai^eralongaepar«ti0ii;«iid  hialielieredliifttll 
Adam  himself  who  bulk  the  chapeA  upeti  it. 

*<lt  k  here  ^at  Om  «nusd  spMladeofibe  pilgthMffadT  Ofr^ 
Be  secn>    an  iaoniiKraMe erowd  of  mea<rrom aH-aaiiaaib  mAd^ 
minfif  from  the  c^rtreraitiea  af  the  earth,  throagh  a  thooiaMi  rtaajsrs,  aad  a«» 
conntering  fatigaes  of  eveiy  deaeription,  to  adore  togetlMr  the  saaM  God»  tlia, 
God  of  nature.    The  oatire  of  Greassia  presents  his  hand  ia  a  friendly 
(otbe  Ethlophui,  or  tihe  negro  of  Guhiea;  the  Indian  aad  Ifce  Perfian  afti 
the  mhabitant  of  Barfaaryanft  Moroceotall  loolklngaiawi  <a<th  ntharas  Iwihara^ 
r4>  Mlvidaals  of  cha  saM  (tally  «ytfe4  %y  liw  banda  ofTCfig^ 
fartnpaakiag  or  andafst— Pag  ttaofttir  leas  the  same  langa^|a» 
Arabia.    K<>,  tfaetfn  isnistanj  veligioa  dmt  presents  to  tba  ataaes  « 
more  simple,  affeeting,  and  majestic!  phHotophers  of  the  carthl 
AH  Bey,  to  defend  my  refigion,  as  yon  defend  spiritual  thhsfS  froaa  those 
«rc  material,  the  plemm  against  Tacnnm,  and  the  msiiiary  ealilaaee  of  Aa 
trcatioB.'* 
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But  vhat  a  nisfertune,  remarks  this  hypocrite,  that  with  so  ma- 
ny advantages  we  should  not  be  better  than  the  Calvinists! 

The  Iioly  land,  of  which  Mecca  is  the  capital,  is  without  a  single 
river.  The  political  situation  of  this  country  was  very  singular. 
The  sultan  scherif  was  the  itninciliate  sovereign,  but  the  sultan  of 
Constantinople  was  acknowledged  there  as  supreme  monarch.  The 
latter  sends  kadis  evety  year  to  Mecca,  Djedda  and  Medina,  to 
exercise  judicial  power,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  in 
the  government. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the  2nd  volume  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  Wehhabites.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  a  rigid  mus- 
Bulman  reformer,  whose  objetC  was  to  restore  Islaniism  to  ila  pris- 
tine simplicity.  Confining  hjmseif  to  the  text  of  the  Koran,  he 
rejected  all  the  additions  of  the  imams  and  doctors  of  the  law.  He 
forbids  devotion  or  veneration  to  ihe  saints,  or  even  to  the  person 
of  their  great  prophet.  The  worship  which  was  rendered  to  them 
he  held  to  be  a  grievous  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  divinity,  because  it 
was  giving  companions  to  God.  In  corsequcnce  of  this  doctrine, 
his  followers  have  demolished  many  of  the  sanctified  sepulchres 
and  chapels.  They  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  with  polemic 
discussions: — They  argue  chiefly  with  their  sabres;  and  when  they 
cannot  convert  an  opponent  Ihey  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  by 
cutting  off  his  head.  Ali  Bey  thinks  that  their  rigid  principles  will 
prove  a  great  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  their  refbrmj  but  ne- 
cessity may  make  them  relax  from  their  intolerance; 

"  And  the  commerec  of  atranfert  taty  i^adiully  EonTtnBC  them  of  tlie  nee 
of  an  austerily  lliHt  ii  *1nio*t  igunit  nature.  Bj  drgrcei  Iheic  leil  will  eonl.  , 
Snperatiiinut  cDiloa]i,vhnh  arc  the  Mippartilhe  oooMlilion,  an  J  Ihe  bnpeof  the 
weak,  the  igDorant,  md  iiiitu9i;7,*iU  CMWH  their  opplMiudfrom  tkat tine 
Uie  reform  weblwIiiiiiiB  will  diuppear,  befare  iti  inflnnD«c  it  OMaolUattd,  lAer 
having  (lied  (he  binod  oT  lo  inuf  rmiUioaaof  ^enetJMl-sf  firViprni  fM^kkm 
Su<^  ia  the  melaaehaif  Tiewitude  of  hamBB  thlngk! 

Ob  theothwhud,  I  Uliene  itet  the  wckh^ici,  ia  Ihe  Middle  «ftbrir  de- 
■erti,  will  (IviQfa  be  inriDoiUe,  M>t  by  theb  miSuirj  iireBglh,  but  bf  the  natar« 
of  Iheir  Gountiy,  irhidh  ii  iwiolulMtaMe  by  aay  odiar  nalioD,  and  hj  «he  fasthtr 
tliej  bife  of  hiding  (hamaelTea  in  it,  to  wiOMftmd  the  attaelu  ef  tke'ie  eaetnica. 
Tint  latter  Tiia]r  maneiilBTUf  aouquer,*  Notau,  Mc^Ba^and  AeaiM-ilimc  Unraai 
but  aiai|il«  iK^ateil  (arriKuii,  Jn  tl>e  niid«t  «f  IrightTuI  d*K4rti,  ooald  Mt  hoM  out 

■  Ai  ilK  pwha  of  EcTpt,  MebcBcd  AU,  dU  laii  Tcar.-Non  of  ihu  Ediiar. 
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long.  When  a  powerful  enemy  presented  hiintelf»  the  Webhabitef  wwld  ViSm 
tliemseWes,  vith  a  view  to  fall  suddenly  apon»and  to  destroy  him,  at  the  monettt 
When  his  troops  were  divided  in  seareh  of  food.  This  makes  me  imagine  iktt 
tliey  will  never  be  subjceted,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  by  the  force  of  arms;  aoiA 
this  is  also  the  cause  which  has  preserved  'Arabia^  in  all  times»from  a  foreigBAl* 
minion.     Vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  1 807  our  trareller  set  out  from  MecG^ 
for  Djedda  and  thence  proceeded  to  Jenboa.  He  attempted  to  ▼£• 
sit  Medina  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet;  hut  the  \yehhabite% 
who  had  prohibited  such  visits  as  superstitious  and  sinful,  arresi* 
ed  him  and  compelled  him  to  return.  Soon  afterwards  he  sailed 
from  Jenboa  to  Suez  and  returned  to  Cairo;  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  that  city.  On  tfie 
3d  of  July  he  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  where  he  visited  the  magnl- 
iiccnt  monument  of  Mahometan  architecture  called  the  temptei 
or  the  principal  holy  house  in  Jerusalem;  which  is  erected  on  the 
site  of  Solomon^s  temple,  and  into  which  christians  are  not  per* 
mitted  to  enter.  He  also  visited  the  places  distinguished  as  the 
sepulchres  of  David,  of  Abraham  and  the  virgin,  the  mount  of 
Olives,  the  manger  of  Christ  at  Bethlem,  and  Calvary.  From  Je- 
rusalem he  proceeded  to  St.  Jean  d^Acre,  and  pursuing  his  routs 
through  Nazareth  and  other  celebrated  places,  arrived  on  the  33iid 
of  August  at  the  city  of  Damascus.  Thence  he  journeyed  to  Alep* 
po,  to  Antioch,  distinguished  among  the  cities  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire as  the  queen  of  the  east,  and  to  Constandnople,  the  seat  of 
nearly  all  that  is  left  of  Mahomedan  splendour  and  greatness.  Tbe 
Turks  in  general  he  represents  as  serious  and  even  mehncholf ,. 
ignorant,  and  brutalized  by  the  vices  of  the  grossest  senaualitf  » 

**  Although  a  massalman  myadf,  1  must  owv  that  the  Tnrln  art  stUl  baite* 
riass.  1  ask  pardon  of  those  ivho  think  differently;  hut  when  1  tee  a  nalkNi 
which  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  pablie  right*  or  of  the  lights  of  man;  a  oatte' 
in  which  hardly  one  indindaal  hi  a  thousand  knows  how  to  read  and  writei 
a  nation  with  whom  there  is  no  guarantee  for  private  property,  and  where  tibe 
blood  of  man  is  ever  liable  to  be  shed  for  the  least  cause,  and  upon  tbe  iWghtwi 
pretext,  without  any  form  of  trial;  in  short,  a  matioe  resolved  to  shot  hs  tyea  to 
the  lights  of  reason,  and  to  repel  far  from  It  the  torch  of  eirilisathm  wUeh  Ii 
presented  to  it  in  all  Its  brilllanGy,  wiU  always  be  to  me  a  nation  oC  harburiM 
Let  the  individuals  who  compose  it  wear  garments  of  silk,  or  rieii  peBsses;  jta* 
tsblish  their  own  ceremooiali;  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  a  hmdred  diftrent  wtSoi^ 
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turn  daltji  vxth  and  pnriry  tfaeoiKlTct  CTcrj  hourt  itill  I  ihall  repeat  Ikeji  are 

iarbariantf     Vol.  a.  i-  379. 

And  again, 

"  I  ihink  I  nuij  Tentnre  to  eonclntle,  that  U  i>  impoiiible  Tor  the  Turki  [o  oi- 
liliie  Ibcinaelvei.  When  mciition  ii  made  in  uther  counirien  or  the  ukme  orUiB 
graod  Seignior,  men  genenllj  repretent  (o  tlieraielTo  a  iteipnlie  lulUni  whine 
vord  i>  law,  Bni]  who  lakei  no  other  council  thin  hia  own  caprice.  Let  Ihem 
nnilcceiie  IhemielTes,  There  ii  nut  a  greater  tlaie  in  tbe  worlJ  Ituin  Llie  gnmd 
leignior.  Tliaiteps,  hii  moTemcnl^  hii  ooiil)  Ihniughout  ihc  nliulv  of  the)  car, 
anil  in  all  tiie  evetiia  of  his  life,  are  meaaarail  and  detenniii<:il  b^  ihe  code  uf  llis 
court.  Uednced  lo  the  eonditiuu  of  an  aatomaton,  bi>  aeliDiia  ai'e  ■lclerniln«l 
like  the  reault  of  nieeliauieal  impulte,  by  ihc  code,  the  divan,  Ibc  oulfma,  and 
the  janiaaariei.  lie  licaieicd  with  iliamon Ja,  inloiieated  with  incuDie,  aomiuiid- 
ed  uith  flatterei'a  and  uoi^lnpiiers  like  the  great  luma,  or  a  Uiliig  ditlnitf,  tint 
hii  eiiilencc  differs  in  no  nay  Iruat  that  or  a  machioei  and  at  tuch,  he  will  al- 
w»ys  be  vieaed  with  [he  grealeal  indifFerciice  b)  |ieo[ile  »ho  have  neitlier  barm 
nor  good  lo  eipeci  froni  him."      \'ol.  ii.  f.  379-80, 

■\Vc  must  not  dismiss  our  traveller  without  noticing  his  opi- 
nion respecting  the  interior  geography  of  Africa.  The  source  of 
the  Nile  and  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,— if  they  be  two  diCTereot 
rivers, — remain  still  the  subjects  of  curiosity  and  conjecture:  a 
great  many  hypotheses  have  been  invented  to  explun  the  few  facts 
which  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain;  but,  like  all  hypotheses 
founded  upon  partial  discovery,  they  are  either  inconsistent  in 
themselves  or  irreconcilable  with  each  uther;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing All  Bey  has  reasoned  with  great  probability  on  the  subject, 
the  physical  interior  of  Africa  is  still  a  matter  of  considerable  un- 
certainty. He  is  of  opinion  that  there  exists  a  mediterranean  sea 
in  the  middle  of  the  African  continent,  which,  like  the  Caspian,  has 
no  visible  communication  with  the  ocean;  and  that,  as  all  the  ri- 
vers of  which  we  have  any  knowledge—except  such  as  are  known 
to  Row  towards  the  east — run. in  a  convergent  direction  towards 
tiie  center:*  it  is  probable  that  they  meet  in  this  great  reservoir, 
where  they  are  lost  by  evaporation  and  absorption.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the    Niger   never   fiiidi   its  way  to    the 

*  Thoie  of  the  Allaa  and  of  Ihe  Deseit  from  the  S.  and  S.  E.;  the  Niger  >nd[(ho>e 
of  Ihe  mouuiainaof  Kon^,  froDi  the  N  E  and  E.;  ihe  Miiacbd,  Ihe  Rulli,  b«- 
■itlo  man)  smailur  oiiea  from  tUa  N.  W.j  the  Kaka,  the  Caiel,  and  lomo  •then 
fiomtbcS.  und  S.V/. 
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ocean.  That  river  and  the  Senegal  have  a  common  source  in  the 
mountams  of  Kong, — the  one  takmg  its  direction  to  the  Dortb-eastp 
and  reaching  Gimbala,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahhara,  after  run- 
ning 400  milesy — the  other  directing  itself  to  the  north-west,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  an  equal  distance,  arriving  at  Faribe,  on 
tlic  frontiers  of  the  same  desert.  Here  all  declivity  is  at  an  end; 
and  the  Senegal  is  obliged  to  find  the  ocean  by  a  great  many  sin- 
uositiesi — nor  does  it  i*each  the  coast  at  last  without  leaving  behind 
a  numerous  collection  of  lakes  and  marshes: — facts  which  are  al- 
most demonstrative  that  were  there  100  miles  further  to  go,  it 
would  never  reach  the  place  of  dcstination,^but  be  lost  entirely 
in  the  flat  and  sandy  country  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  What 
then  shall  we  say  of  the  Niger^ — which  at  Gimbola  is  yet  360  miles 
distant  from  the  ocean,  and  is  obliged  to  work  its  way  through  a 
country  exactly  the  counterpart  to  that  of  the  Senegal?— The  same 
reasoning  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  rivers  which  converge  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  continent; — and  in  short  there  is  no  way  of 
reconciling  our  present  knowledge  of  Africa  witli  geographical 
analogy,  but  by  supposing  a  nicditcrixinean  sea  like  that  which  we 
have  been  considering.  On  no  other  hypothesis  can  we  account 
for  the  existence  of  a  tract  of  country  thirty-tliree  and  a  half  de- 
grees in  breadth — the  longitudhial  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
Xijj;cr  to  that  of  the  Musselad, — and  more  than  twenty  degrees  in 
length  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Atlas  and  the  other  moun- 
tairjs  along  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
mountains  of  Kong  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Bahar  KuUa:-— 
from  all  which  not  one  drop  of  water  flows  into  tlie  exterior  seas 
of  Africa.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  traveller  has  at  least  great 
plausibility  on  his  side. 

But  all  doubts  on  these  subjects  will  probably  be  removed  by 
tlic  two  exploratory  expeditions  which  were  sent  some  time  ago 
from  England  to  Africa; — the  one  to  travel  through  tlie  interior 
to  the  banks  of  tlie  Niger  and  proceed  down  that  river  as  far  as 
possible, — the  other  to  ascend  and  ascertain  the  sources  of  the 
Zahir,  or  -rrcat  river  of  Congo. 

On  the  whole  we  consider  this  work  as  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  class  to  -A'hich  it  belongs.     It  is  embellished  witli 
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several  plate*.    In  the  translation  from  the  French  many  gross  er- 
rors have  been  committed. 

The  French  word  voijagr,  where  it  means  a  journey  by  land,  is 
rendered  by  the  English  word  voyage,  which  is  only  applicable  to 
1  juurncj  by  ai^a.  Nor,  is  it  only  with  gallicisms  we  have  to  find 
fault.  On  some  occasions  the  translator  appears  ignoi-ant  of  both  the 
languages  with  which  the  task  be  undertook  re^uii'eil  him  to  be 
well  acquainted.  The  word  caiumcnialia^a,  which  he  uses  (vol. 
1,  page  94,)  instead  uf  commentaries,  is  neither  French  nor  Eng- 
lish-, nor  in  the  sense  intended,  is  it  Latin  anglicised.  Such  blun- 
ders are  disgraceful  to  English  literature.  If  they  had  occurred 
in  a  work  oviginally  American,  what  a  fine  subject  they  would  have 
afforded  for  the  blunt  satire  and  clumsy  jokes  uf  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewers! Should  there  be  a  second  American  edition  of  the  work, 
we  would  recommend  the  publisher  to  rebuke  his  breihern  of  Lon- 
don by  catising  these  errors  to  be  corrected. 


Poemt.  By  William  Maxwell, Esq.  tSmo.  pp.  168.  Philadelphia. 
M.  Thomaa,  1816. 
There  are  some  good  things  in  thb  little  volume  of  Ameri- 
can poetry.  Mr.  Maxwell  seems  to  have  that  ability  and  ease 
of  composition  which  ia  always  indicative  of  practice;  and  there 
ia  itow  and  tlien  a  vivacity  and  fineness  of  thought  in  these  care, 
lees  effusions  which,  if  it  cannot  aspire  to  the  character  of  true 
poetry,  is  nevertheless  4  pleasurable  attribute  in  all  kinds  of  com- 
position. We  have  not  ^hw:o  enough  to  prove  ourasserlioB  by  vo- 
luminous extracts;  but  our  readers  will  perceive  our  meaning 
from  the  following  introduction  to  "  The  Bards  of  Columbia,"— 
which  by  the  way  is  the  best  poem  in  the  book:— 

Hmr  often  will  jou  uk  ma,  dumi  Dvight, 
When  I  Clin  li«e  it  cue,  «liy  don't  I  »rit«{ 
Lei  me  reHcrre  the  qncitioa  if  jou  pleue, 
yihj  ibould  I  write  when  I  on  lire  it  euct 
Perii«p>  indeed,  if  I  could  rondij  bope 
To  write  like  liiTden,  or  fall  brotber  fcfVi 
Andn»kem;Klf  iiumonalbj  mjquiUi 
Whf  jtt,  I  might  go  on  to  oribbie  tm. 
But  now  to  writt  in  thne  prouio  timet, 
Wbcn  few,  if  mj,  cire  k  &f  for  rbymea. 
And  tiill  to  write  wbat  Dobodf  will  read, 
Ko  doubt  k  fallow  muH  b<  nW  iiul*«d.  pp.  W~30. 
VOL.  viii.  41 


(MllSDM'lIPam. 


lUli  |iublighc'<l  iii  EnglanJ,  id  order  thit 
le  Aniericun  nition  inrt  iti  gaTcmmeDt 
g  K>ine   rciiiU'ks  on  the  clurget  it  cou- 


TO  TUK  RIGHT  HOKOL'ItABLE  LOIID^V IStOUNT  MELTILLE. 
Mv  1,0HD,  Harroia,  2SlA  January,  1816, 

Bking  deeply  inipressed  with  the  desire  of  my  country's 
glory  and  prosperity,  and  being  equally  impressed  with  the  un- 
deniable truth,  that  these  are  so  connected,  so  interwoven  with 
ilic  preponderance  of  her  naval  power,  that  it  prompts  me  to  con- 
tinue a  subject  that  must  ilicrefore  be  of  the  last  importance  to 
thu  nation.  1  address  your  lordship,  because  at  the  head  of  the 
naval  administration  of  the  country;  but  the  subject  claims  the 
seiious  attention  of  every  individual  composing  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, of  every  man  of  influence,  of  every  raflccting  man  ia 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.  1  have  already  observed  that  it  would 
he  desirable  the  government  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
those  men  to  wliom  tbc  nation  must  look  as  the  principal  guar- 
dians of  her  prosperity  and  commerce,  and  most  minutely,  that 
they  be  not  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  to  rank  themselves 
with  a  people  notorious  for  the  arts  tliey  have  practised,  the 
temptations  they  have  held  out,  to  effect  this,  and  the  impatient 
jealousy  with  which  they  view  the  naval  power  of  Great  Bi-ilain. 
I  have  no  intention  of  adding  lothe  breach  that  has  been  opened, 
nor  any  desire  that  it  should  not  be  perfectly  closed  tip  and  heal- 


ed;  but  I  can  in  no  manner  perceive  tliat  il  is  lo  be  done  by  Uds- 
lilc  aggression  on  thi^  one  Mtic,  and  dislionourable  forbearance  on 
the  other.  I  can  in  no  manner  perceive  that  this  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  Briiish  naiitjn  tamely  submitting  to  the  seducing  of  her 
seamen  from  their  allegiance,  in  the  pnrts  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  or  by  suffering  herself  to  be  overborne  by  i-epublicaii 
turbuli^nce  and  clamour, 

■The  impressing  of  American  seamen  cut  of  their  n^icrchani 
vcsselsi  by  lli-itish  men  of  war,  has  i-esounded,  not  only  from  one 
end  of  Amciica  lo  the  oihcr,  but  ihi-oughout  Exiropc;  hut  has  the 
infamoua  crim/iing  of  British  aeamen,  and  the  sediicuig  of  tiieio 
from  their  allegiance,  in  harbours  of  the  United  Stales  of  Ame- 
rica,  has  this  been  an  publicly  exposed.'  These  transactions  haw 
borne  such  features,  that  even  the  honourable  of  that  people  have 
felt  indignant  nl  acts  which  stigmatised  their  moral  character  as  n 
nation,  and  all  their  pretensions  to  raiional  liberty. 
The  followini^  account  is  taken  from  a  newspaper: — 
"  The  Americans  are  using  every  escrtion  to  place  their  navy 
on  a  forniidablc  footing;  not  a  vessel  arrives  at  Nciv  York  from 
this  couTitL7,  without  her  creiv  being  immediately  seduced  into 
the  American  service.  The  iaunty  given  to  dfterlert  from  the 
Britult  naval  atrvice  is  Jorlt/  dollartj  and  theii-  pay  is  Imelve  dol- 
lars monihty.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Rolla,  consisting  ^f  sixteen 
prime  seamen,  figkt  enlerrd  on  board -of  the  Java,  American  fri- 
gatf,  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  New  York,  and  the  others  en- 
tered on  board  of  American  merchantmen. 

"  Captain  M'Ewen,  of  the  Rolla,  complained  of  these  desert- 
ers, through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  English  vice-consul 
at  New  York;  but,  so  farfrom  obtaining  redress  from  the  Ameri- 
can government,  captain  M'Ewen  was  fined  four  hundred  dol- 
lari,/or  un/uvfiilly  imfiriaoning  Amrrican  eUizent.  It  appears 
that  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  ItoUa  had  been  secretly  firavidrd 
mi'/i  crrlijitatea  of  American  Htiitnahifi,  at  the  moment  of  quit- 
ting the  vessel  Mr.  Moore  made  every  exertion  to  support  the 
claims  of  Britain  to  her  subjects;  but  the  Americans  aet  his  au- 
tkorily  at  dejiance." 

Who,  my  lord,  can  read  this  without  indignation?  Can  there  be 
any  reason  for  doubling  this  circumstantial  statement,  coming 
from  Liverpool,  where  the  Rolla  lately  arrived^  and,  if  well  au- 
thenticated, was  ever  the  government  of  the  country  more  loudly 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  nation?  Such  proceed- 
ings arc  most  hostile  to  the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
If  avowed  by  the  Ameiican  government,  and  the  delinquents 
protected,  can  such  transactions  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than 
acts  of  hostility?  And  what  becomes  of  the  decree  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States,  "  that  no  foreign  teamen  should  serve 
on  hoard  of  their  vessels?  and  that  six  years'  residence  in  their 
territories  should  be  required,  to  give  a  title  to  citizenship?"  If 
British  seamen  are  to  be  converted  in  a  moment  into  American 
citizens,  by  the  arts  of  seduction  practised  by  tmprincipled  men 
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in  that  country,  shall  this  nation  look  on,  in  a  state  of  apathy,  at  a 
measure  of  poliiical  hostility,  which,  if  sufTcred  to  proceed  to  any 
extent,  would  ultimately  prove  pregnant  with  greater  evil  to  theae 
realms  than  the  arms  of  America  could  have  done,  although 
leagued  with  the  most  cruel  despotism  that  has  appeared  for  cen- 
turies, and  which  has  spread  the  fearful  gloom  of  demoralizatioQ 
over  the  mass  of  the  French  population. 

Whetlier  it  be  known  in  America  or  not,  it  is  well  known  in 
Europe,  that  tlie  arms  of  Britain,  for  above  twenty  years,  proTed 
the  lirmest  barrier  against  the  universal  triumphing  of  that  des* 
potism,  and  that  into  her  arms  the  oppressed  of  the  continent  fled| 
and  that  to  her  power  groaning  nations  became  suppliants,  to  free 
their  necks  from  the  galling  yoke.     Is  it  not  then  shamelessly  im- 
pudent in  the  turbulent  trans-atlantic  demagogues  to  accuse  this 
nation  of  being  at  the  head  of  every  despotic  plan  in  Europe^ 
Indeed,  such  a  perversion  of  truth  deserves  the  most  marked  con- 
tempt, not  only  from  every  honourable  mind  in  Europe,  but  also 
in  America;  by  all  men  untainted  wifh  those  false  principles  that 
have  so  long  misled  the  nations  from  the  paths  of  happiness  and 
peace.     Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  ebullitions  of  those 
spirits,  who,  inflamed  by  the  phantom  of  modem  illuminationy 
transplanted  themselves  into  another  soil,  because  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish isles  would  not  yield  inflammation  equal  to  the  demand  of 
their  towering  imaginations;  and  also  for  the  later  flights  of  infi- 
dels from  France,  who,  remembering  the  decisive  and  stonning 
overthrow  of  Waterloo,  may  vent  their  disappointment  in  unjust 
reproaches  against  the  nation  that  chiefly  effected  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  event  so  ardently  desired  by  the  congregations  of  Eu- 
rope. But,  after  all  those  allowances  are  made,  it  must  be  grieving 
to  every  honourable  mind  in  the  old,  as  well  as  in  the  new  conti- 
nent, to  perceive  that  this  spirit  is  fostered  in  the  official  paper  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  which  its  spirit  is  mani- 
fested.    It  has  lately  sought  occasions  of  quarrelling  with  Great 
Britain,  that  it  might  rank  itself  on  the  side  of  the  late  French  go- 
vernment, the  most  fearful  scourge  of  the  nations  that  ever  ap- 
peared, and  invented  accusations,  the  most  popular  of  which, 
"  the  impressment  of  seamen,"  was  even  denied  by  its  own  sub- 
jects, who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  how  far  the  ac- 
cusation was  founded  on  truth.     Many  proofs  might  be  adduced, 
during  the  period  the  American  government  was  using  every  effort 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  its  subjects  against  this  country,  how  it 
trampled  upon  the  rights  of  British  seamen,  and  even  on  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  in  1811, 
vouched  by  American  authority,  and  publicly  recorded  in  that 
country,  by  honourable  men,  who  detested  the  false  accusations 
and  overbearing  spirit  of  the  demagogue  faction  that  prevailed  in 
their  country. 

<'  The  schooner  L'Ant,  from  Bourdeaux  to  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, put  into  the  harbour  of  New  York.  Amongst  the  crew  were 
two  American  seamen,  &c.  and  five  British  seamen,  who,  having 
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been  Tor  some  years  priaoDcrs  of  war,  escaped  from  the  place  of 
their  con6neineiit  to  Bourdeaux,  where  ihey  passed  for  and  ship- 
pcd  as  Danes;  but,  their  being  Bi'itish  seamen  hdving  been  disco- 
veretl  on  the  passage,  when  ilie  bctiooncr  arrived  at  New  York, 
they  were  Ihrovm  into  firiaon,  on  the  35th  of  Apiil.  there  to  be 
kept,  that  they  might  be  sent  back  to  Prance  in  the  schooner. 
Aware  of  the  consequencesof  being  taken  back,  the  British  sea- 
men made  affidavit  before  D.  T.  Blake,  esq,  commissioner  for  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  of  their  being  British 
seamen,  and  pi'aying  the  protection  of  the  British  consul.  They 
also  solicited  the  interposition  of  other  gentlemen,  who,  actuated 
by  motives  of  humanity,  and  indlguant  at  so  im/iudent  an  aiiemfit 
to  pervert  the  municipal  regulations  of  tlic  United  States  to  m- 
ttrumenls  uf  abhorred  tyranni/.,  interposed  their  exertions  to  pre- 
vent  these  unfortunate  men  being  taken  back  to  France,  as  intend- 
ed, and  finally,  though  with  great  iroubUy  procured  their  dis- 
charge, on  the  S6th  of  June  last,  they  having  been  (no  monihi 
confined.  And  in  three  days  after,  Jacob  Dudds,  Anthony  Am- 
phine  and  William  Berry,  three  of  the  British  seamen,  shipped 
in  a  ves.sel,  supposed  to  l>e  the  Hercules,  bound  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  to  Europe,  having  had  American  ftrotectimis  procured 
for  them  by  a  most  notorious  crimp,  whose  name  and  place  of 
abode  are  well  known;  and,  in  four  or  five  days  after,  Wm. 
Hunt,  alias  Michael  Laughlin,  and  Thomas  Evans,  shipped  in 
the  American  lirig  Eliza,  on  a  voyage  to  Oporto,  having  pro- 
tections provided  for  them  by  the  unprincipled  wretch  above  al- 
luded to,  and  a  certificate  given  by  colonel  Barcley,  British  con- 
sul in  the  district  of  New  York,  to  Michael  Laughlin,  of  his  hav- 
ing been  a  prisoner  in  Fi-ance,  and  effected  his  escape,  to  prevent 
his  being  treated  as  a  deserter  by  any  of  the  Briush  men  of  war 
he  might  fall  in  with,  was  taken  from  bim  by  the  above-stated 
manu/aciurer  of  .American  citizens,  and  hawked  about  With  every 
illiberal  remark,  as  well  as  indignity  and  contemftt  that  a  being  at 
once  so  despicable,  and  so  dangerous  to  society,  could  offer  to  it, 
or  make  upon  it." 

Previous  to  this  statement  the  writer  observes,  "  that  this  is  but 
one  instance  of  the  inwiy  unjuttijiable  iransacliont,  of  a  similar 
nature,  that  daiiy  occur  in  the  city  of  JWw  York,  and  of  occurring 
there  to  such  an  alarming  eitenl,  what  must  they  not  be  presum- 
ed to  be  in  the  cities  and  sea-ports  of  the  United  States  collec- 
tively," &c.r  Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  honest  American;  and 
the  whole  of  the  transactions,  for  tyranny,  seduction  and  insolence, 
are  worthy  of  the  ally  of  the  late  French  govcmmeut.  A  govern- 
ment and  magistracy,  under  whose  eyes  such  scenes  have  been 
acted  with  approbation,  or  even  indifference,  must  be  seriously 
perverted,  as  to  honour  and  morals,  and  transcendently  presump- 
tuous, in  afterwards  accusing  Great  Britain  of  exerciung  tyraimy 
upon  the  seas,  when  searching  for  her  lawful  subject*  on  board  of 
American  vessels,  thus  tyrannically,  dishonourably  a&d  bostilely 
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entreated  and  seduced  from  their  allegiance)  in  fading  the  virav 
.  of  a  tyrant,  who  ^<  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners/' 

By  an  affidavit,  <<  sworn  before  Charles  Christian,  esq.  nprrMI  * 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  certified  ly^-v 
Mr.  Robert  M'Comb,  clerk  of  the  Sessions,  and  of  Oyer  and  Ti 
miner,  at  New  York,  August  1st,  181 1,  it  appears  that  John  i 
rington,  James  Young,  Joseph  Armstrong,  Jolfn  Quinny 


George  Adamson,  sailed  fi*om  this  port  of  Sunderland,  in  lh«»  bfiip' 
Rachel,  J.  McDonald  master,  on  a  voyage  to  New  York,  aiiv 
thence  back  to  Greenock;  that,  while  at  New  York,  they 
leave  to  go  on  shore,  and  continued  until  the  morning,  whoD, 
turning  through  East  George  street,  they  were  accosted  by  a  mai^  . 
calling  himself  David  Reed,  and  the  friend  of  sailors,  who  inuf 
upon  treating  them,  and  introduced  a  two  gallon  jug  ^ 
punchy  with  which  he  plied  them,  and  afterwards  with  more^ 
they  were  intoxicated,  when  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  thear^ji^ 
go  on  board  of  a  vessel  in  Noinh  river,  and  they  had  nothing  to-AM^' 
but  say  they  were  jimerican  citizens^  and  no  other  gue^tUnu  womW 
be  askedy  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  it  done  didly,     ReeiA^« 
then  sent  for  a  person,  with  whom  he  agreed  to  receive ybr/y  d^^f- 
lars  for  each;  and  that,  after  receiving  the  200  dollars,  he  procar*    - 
ed  a  number  of  con^tablesy  or  fiersons  in  that  character^  and  roai* 
fielled  theniy  by  force  and  violence  y  to  go  into  a  boat,  ready  to  takto 
them  on  board  of  the  President^  commodore  Rodgers.   When  on 
board  they  were  brought  before  him,  and  required  to  take  iher  ^ 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  which  they  perempto*  - 
rily  refusing  to  do,  he  sent  them  on  shore  again,  when  they  wero 
immediately  arretted  for  the  money  advanced  to  Reedy  a  smadl 
part  only  of  which  had  been  given  them.** 

While  on  board  of  the  President,  they  aaw  and  9fiok€  to  num*  , 
bera  of  their  countrymen;  who  informed  them  that  they  had  been 
seduced  and  defrauded  in  like  manner  by  Reed.  Now,  my  lord| 
these  are  indubitable  facts,  stated  by  honest  Americans  them^ii 
selves,  who  admitted  that  numerous  instances,  of  a  similar  natatv^  ' 
were  daily  transacted  in  their  country,  at  the  time  mentiooed,  awt 
which  appear  to  be  now  in  full  exercise.  Yet  the  ears  of  Europe 
are  to  be  dunned,  by  the  American  government  and  its  emissariet) 
with  the  cries  of  sailora*  rights  and  the  freedom  t^  the  teas. 

In  the  cases  recited  it  is  evident  what  are,  and  what  has  been^' 
the  rights  of  British  seamen  in  the  ports  of  the  United.  States,  be«^ 
set  by  the  artifices  of  seduction,  by  infamous  crimps,  under  the 
patronage  of  those  in  higher  situations;  their  rights  trampled  upon 
in  a  manner  which  the  bey  of  Tunis  or  the  dey  of  Algiers  would 
blush  at. 

If  the  American  government  were  to  own  its  want  of  power  to  . 
correct  such  dishbnourable  transactions,  such  inhuman  treatmenty 
within  its  territories,  of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  or  ita 
total  ignorance  of  such  transactions,  would  it  not  acknowledge' 
itself  an  imbecile  and  ignorant  thing,  altogether  unfit  ibr  ita 
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tion,  if  il  have  no  power  lo  rcpiebs  the  hostile  acts  of  its  subjects 
against  the  rights  of  foreign  nations,  and  those  of  their  subjects. 

The  world  knows  the  issue  of  the  court  martial  on  commodore 
Uodgers,  for  his  contest  with  the  Little  Belt,  Briiisli  sioop  of  war, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  att  his  officers  and  men  (except  two)  af- 
firmed that  the  sloop  of  war  fired  first  into  his  nh^t  of  thv  line, 
carrjring  t/iirly-lwo  twenty-Jour  long  guns,  and  tvli  nty-ttno  thirty. 
tvio-ftound  carronadea,  bi:Mdes  other  cannon,  making  cix/y 
fiiecea.  Do  you,  my  lord — does  ajiy  man  in  this  island — does  any 
man  in  America,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  fact,  believe  these 
affirmations?  And,  if  they  be  conuary  to  truth,  aie  they  not  a 
most  dishonourable  blot  on  national  character.'  Englishmen,  who 
were  on  board  of  the  President  at  the  time,  aedueed,  as  heretofore 
described,  and  who  escaped  to  this  country  after  her  return  into 
port,  afiirmed  that  the  firat  gun  waa^firedjrom  the  Pmident,  not 
designedly,  but  by  Accident,  a  man  having  incautiously  entangled 
himself  with  the  laniard  by  which  the  trigger  was  drawn.  Thia 
is  also  well  known  in  America.  Such  evidence  as  that  produced 
by  the  Fre^ident,  is  then  worthy  of  the  Ncys,  the  Lavalettes,  and 
ail  the  tribe  of  French  atheists. 

It  is  evident  that  the  desire  of  the  honourable  and  peaceable 
contained  in  the  populadon  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  at 
variance  with  the  demagogue  faction  by  which  the  government  of 
that  country  is  connected.  Il  is  also  evident  that,  while  this  fac- 
tion countenances  and  abets  such  transactions  as  have  been  de- 
scribed, there  can  be  no  prospect  of  a  lasting  peace  between  Great 
Britain,  and  a  government  actuated  by  such  a  spirit;  fiir,  by  sanc- 
tioning the  acts  of  seduction  of  the  nation  described,  it  becomes 
amenable  to  the  nation  whosu  rights  are  thus  invaded,  and  by  such 
hostile  aggression  commits  itself,  together  with'the  people  over 
whom  it  is  suffered  to  preside. 

I  pretend  not  to  the  spirit  of  prophesy;  but  I  certainly  believe, 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  American  government,  for  some 
years  past,  its  ambition  in  extending  its  already  unwieldy  territo- 
ry, and  the  hostility  it  has  breathed  towards  Great  Britain,  mani- 
festly injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  its  subjects,  and  even  upon 
pretences  denied  by  those  subjects,  who  had  the  best  opportiuii- 
ties  of  knowing  the  truth  of  its  accusations;*  these  acts,  however 
they  be  considered  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  are  plain  indi- 
cations of  a  hastening  to  a  dissolution  of  the  United  States.    The 

*  H'he  ■eeuution  of  Britiih  men  at  war  imprewing  Ameriun  muqcd  fhim 
Amevluo  v«uel>  «u  publicly  denietl  by  the  nwling  interetl  of  the  itste  oC 
MiiUBChuKtu,  who  Huencd  tb*t  tot  ihtTtii  ytoti  they  hail  frequented  the  oeesDi 
hul  been  niiiled  l>y  nuny  Brili>h  men  of  war,  bnt  never  knew  a  real  American 
ini|ir«Med  duriog  (he  period.'t' 

j-  In  (he  face  of  (hit  publie  denial  of  the  trading  iolereH  of  Maiuehuietts 
apwanli  of  3000  impreiwd  American  Kam«a  were  pran  np  hy  the  Brili>h  fft- 
TcmneBtat  (be  peaoe  of  li\5.—EiL  W.  C. 
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seeds  are  already  sown,  and  have  appeared.  Happy  will  thoso  pro* 
vinces  be,  who  shake  off  a  connection  with  men  influenced  by  viewt 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  their  country;  and  by  ]>assion8  at  variance 
with  humanity,  and  debasing  to  the  character  of  any  people,  moch 
more  so  of  those  who  would  wish  to  be  thought  amongst  mea^  tlw 
most  just,  and  most  peaceably  inclined. 

But  before  that  vast  extent  of  territory  assumes  a  political  1^ 
pearance,  differing  from  its  present  aspect,  there  is,  to  say  Ibe 
least,  a  great  probability  of  another  appeal  to  arms  between  then 
and  the  land  of  their  progenitors.  Every  true  son  of  this  Island 
must  earnestly  desire  that  the  appeal  should  be  energetic  aad  da- 
cisive;  that  our  naval  character  be  not  again  committed  by  veeanb 
of  war  having  to  contend  with  those  of  the  same  nominal  fvHr, 
though  far  superior  in  number  of  men  and  cannon,  in  weight  of 
metal,  and  size  of  vessel.  Of  this  description  have  been  the  Am^ 
rican  triumphs,  shamelessly  represented  to  the  world  as  ganwd 
over  an  equal  force,  yet  they  may  be  justly  challenged  to  prodode 
one  instance,  JVe  knowy  that  British  ships  of  war  have  triumphed  over 
Americans,  superior  in  equipment;  and  may  we  not  hope,  thrDQj|ft 
the  blessing  of  divine  Providence,  that,  while,  as  a  nation)  we  par- 
sue  the  paths  of  honour  and  justice,  we  shall  always  have  the  in- 
clination and  ability  of  giving  the  false  detractors  of  our  arms,  prac- 
tical lessons  that  will  refute  their  calumnies. 

No  friend  to  humanity  and  peace  can  have  any  desire  to  witneie 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries;  but  if  the  in- 
sulted honour  of  the  British  nation  should  be  compelled  to  demand 
reparation,  by  a  continued  system  of  those  acts  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, as  the  government  of  this  country  is  now  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  force  the  British  navy  will  have  to  contend 
with,  must  it  not  be  considered  a  most  imperative  duty  to  prepare 
for  the  probable  event,  that  must  prova  highly  important  to  thia 
country,  as  tlie  eyes  of  Europe  would  be  intensely  fixed  to  behold 
the  issue  of  an  event,  which  has  hitherto  appeared  covered  witli 
doubt?  And  how,  my  lord,  is  Britain  to  make  preparation?  by  suf- 
fering her  prime  teamen  to  man  American  ships  of  war?  Can  there 
be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  opinion  of  Americans  themselves 
(notwithstanding  their  boasting)  respecting  these  men,  than  the 
arts  they  have  and  do  practise  to  seduce  them  into  their  ships  of 
war?  Either  the  Americans  are  averse  themselves  to  enter,  or  Bri- 
tish seamen  are  prcfeiTed  for  the  purpose  of  war.  Whichever  be 
the  case,  Britain  must  be  in  a  state  of  fatal  insensibility,  calmly  to 
suffer  the  most  valuable  of  her  sons  to  be  placed  in  a  situatkm 
where  they  may  lift  up  their  hands  in  rebellion  against  hery  and 
add  to  the  martial  reputation  of  her  enemies. 

Should  ever  the  dire  necessity  occur  again,  the  American  coeat 
ought  to  be  invested  by  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  chosen  men,  in 
vessels  and  ships  of  war,  every  way  adequate  to  meet  an  enciw 
of  the  same  descriptive  force;  while  the  Canadian  lakes  are  alao 
furnished  with  armaments  in  no  manner  inferior  to  their  adreraa- 
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ries.  There  are  other  important  con  side  rationo  cntmected  with 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America;  but, 
for  weighty  reasons,  they  ou^lit  not  to  be  promiil^terf. 

If  the  American  government  be,  indeed,  pacifically  inclined,  it 
must  be  anxious  to  prove  tUis,  by  discountenancing  and  punishing 
every  act  of  seducing  British  seamen  from  their  allegiance.  It 
must  be  anxious  to  prove  thai  its  own  decree  of  not  permitting 
foreignert  lo  terve  on  board  of  the  shipa  of  the  Unilfd  Slatfa,  ia 
not  a  mere  nullity;  and  that  of  aix  yara'  rcsidencr  only  entitling 
to  the  rights  of  ci^zenshi[),  is  a  substantial  truth,  and  not  a  mere 
appearance  on  paper. 

I  do  not  know  what  modem  reasoners  may  call  such  arts  as  have 
been  mentioned,  who  fritter  away  the  substance  of  justice  by  so- 
[riiisticated  arguments;  but  I  am  certain  what  the  common  sense 
of  any  nation  would  call  it,  when  practised  against  itself;  and  to 
this  the  impartial  of  all  nations  will  agree. 

I  had  written  thus  £ar,  when  I  read  the  president's  message  to 
congress;  but  it  has  in  no  manner  altered  my  opinions,  save  with 
respect  to  the  employing  of  British  seamen  in  the  marine  of  the 
United  States;  if  indeed  it  be  in  earnest. 

You  are  well  aware,  my  lord,  that  there  are  cogent  reasons  Which 
,  demand  of  the  American  government  to  preserve  peace  with  this 
country;  at  least  for  the  present.  It  has  experienced,  that  the  fi- 
nances  of  that  growing  empire  are  in  no  manner  calculated  to  con- 
tend with  those  of  a  nation  long  established,  that  has  stood  the  se- 
verest trials,  and  that,  for  a  quaiter  of  a  century,  has  made  exer- 
tions which,  in  a  quarter  of  the  time,  would  have  drained  the 
United  States  of  America,  not  only  of  the  last  dollar  in  specie,  but 
also  of  the  last  dollar  of  credit. 

The  American  government  has  exfierieneed  ihtfoolUh  temerity 
of  exposin<r  the  vast  extent  of  its  sea  coast  to  the  attacks  and  oc 
cupation  of  a  people  it  had  wantonly  made  an  enemy;  where  their 
flag  flew  triumphant,  and  their  arms  penetrated  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment; while  the  only  consolation  it  had  to  boast  of,  was  seven 
or  eight  victories,  by  vessels  that  had  atolen  out  nf  it»  harbourt 
during  night,  or  thick  stormy  weather,  ovor  those,  In  every  re- 
spect greatly  inferior;  but  which  it  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  of 
equal  force.  When  three  becomes  equal  to  four  and  a  half,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  this  assertion  be  true. 

The  American  government  has  at  preient  no  hope  of  an  ally  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  that  could  in  a  great  degree  interpose, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  Britain's  strength  pressing  upon  its 
coast;  alarming  the  population;  fatiguing  and  thinning  the  milita- 
ry rank&;  drying  up  the  sources  of  prosperity;  and  spreading  the 
fearful  gloom  of  national  bankruptcy. 

The  sober  and  temperate  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 

States  of  America  is  well  convinced,  that  instead  of  Great  Britain 

being  the  fomentcr  of  war  among  the  nations,  the  lawless  invader 

of  their  rights,  the  despotic  shrine  of  power,  as  represented  by 

VOL.  VIII.  41. 
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the  late  unprincipled  governments  of  France,  their  unpr&cipkcl 
agents,  and  the  unprincipled  demagogues  and  writers  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  she  has  been  the  scrupulous  observer  of  treaties,  the  re« 
specter  of  the  rights  of  nations,*  that  she  has  sympathized  with 
those  who  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  tlie  oppressor;  that 
her  arms  and  her  purse  were  employed  for  their  deliveraneerf 
That,  although  threatened  with  the  fiery  vengeance  of  a  mig;fa^ 
and  inveterate  enemy,  who  had  triumphed  over  the  arms  of  all  the 
nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  she  resolutely  and  magnani- 
mously disdained  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  his  ambition,  her  ho- 
nour or  her  rights,  and  set  the  exam  pie,  to  the  astonished  natUuis^ 
what  a  people  can  do,  who  hold  their  faith  inviolate  as  their  ezis^ 
tence;  who,  while  contending  against  a  powerful  enemy  for  tkxiT 
own  existence,  extended  the  helping  hand  to  the  distressed,  con- 
solation to  the  afBicted  nations;  and  although  hourly  pressed  by  de» 
mands  of  long  and  extended  war,  she  withheld  not  her  offerings 

'  from  the  altars  of  the  most  high  God,|  who  has  crowned  her  wi|ii 
honour  before  the  eyes  of  the  first  of  the  nations,  however  8^9. 
may  be  falsely  vilified  by  faithless  and  ungrateful  govemmentSybjf 
the  unprincipled  insinuations  of  concealed  ambition  and  envfi  and . 
the  proud  ravings  of  self-conceit.  Let  but  the  government  of  the 
United  States  possess  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  Great  Britain  hai 
done,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  amidst  the  severest  trials,  Uargood 
faith;  for  humanity;  for  generous  forbearance^  for  unparalleled 
efforts  in  the  real  cause  of  freedom;  and  then  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  any  serious  dispute  arising  between  the  two  countries. 

The  reflecting  and  impartial  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  know,  that  before  their  country  can  seriously  contend  with 
Great  Britain  upon  the  ocean,  she  must  be  able  to  raise  annually 
a  surplus  revenue,  such  as  would  at  present  inenlf  her  in  na- 
tional bankruptcy  in  the  course  of  a  few  years;  and  that  they  havo 
been  but  badly  recompensed,  by  the  victories  already  mentionedf 
for  the  evils  indicted  upon  their  country,  provoked  by  the  hosdio 
spirit  and  unjustifiable  pretences  of  their  government^  to  claim  t» 

•  itself  the  right  of  seducing  and  arming  the  subjects  ^fafweign  na» 
tion  against  their  own  country y  and  threatening  retaliation  if  these 
rebels  should  be  treated  according  to  the  acknowledged  law  of  all 
nations.  They  are  sensible  that  the  government  of  their  counUy 
has  not  discovered  such  wisdom  as  should  induce  the  ancient  na* 
tions  of  Europe  to  bow  to  its  dictates;  nor  power,  to  support  pre- 
tensions striking  at  the  roots  of  all  established  and  legal  authoritiea;. 

*  Vide^Copenhagen— the  Eait-lndlet— uid  the  United  States. 

f  Vide — The  nipport  afforded  Ferdioand  of  Spaia^and  the  reiifftl  of  all 
old  abases  in  (hat  country,  in  Sicily,  Kaplei  and  France. 

t  Vide— Robbing  thb  church  of  St.  loigoei  at  St.  MaiT't  river— and 
porting  the  temple  of  Juggerfiaut. 
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and  tliat  it  woold  be  more  beneficial  for  different  states  to  withdraw 
from  the  union,  than  expose  themselvet  to  ruin,  by  making;  such 
extravagiant  and  lairlens  pretences,  to  which  the  honor  and  inde- 
pendence  of  no  nation  vauld  submit,  much  less  one  who  had 
the  ability  of  visiting  such  insults  with  the  rod  of  effective  chas- 
tiscment. 

Whatever  maybe  the  temper  of  the  ^vernracnt  of  that  coun- 
try, for  the  weighty  reasons  enumerated,  justice  and  moderation 
must  be  its  surest  path  to  the  boiiourable  respect  of  other  nations, 
and  the  affection  of  the  most  worthy  of  its  subjects;  and  might,  for 
a  longer  period  than  a  different  spirit  can  premise,  prolong  its  ex- 
istence. To  suppose  that  such  a  government  is  suited  to  rule  its 
present  extent  of  territory,  when  the  different  states  feel  the  vigour 
of  maturity,  is  to  suppose  that  the  vigour  of  manhood  is  to  he  re- 
strained like  the  desires  of  the  puling  infant.  It  would  be  to  argue 
against  the  experience  of  manhood  from  the  remotest  ages.  If,  in-  ' 
deed,  a  general  spirit  of  peace  and  benevolence,  of  integrity  and 
moral  rectitude,  were  to  arise  over  that  land,  so  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  political  storms  that  agitate  Europe,  anil  from  which  it 
might  always  keep  itself  clear,  by  the  exercise  of  justice  and  pru- 
dent forbearance;  then  indeed  it  might  become  the  Eden  of  the 
worldi  the  happy  seat  of  freedom  and  peace;  having  nu  neighbour 
to  fear,  and  envying  not  the  prosperity  of  any.  Then  would  its  in- 
habitants, instead  of  looking  across  the  Atlantic  with  the  eyes.of 
malignity  and  insatiable  avarice,  hail  the  land  of  their  great  proge- 
nitors with  hearts  exulting,  in  their  immortal  deeds;  and  feel  the 
rays  emanating  from  the  never-fading  sun  of  their  glory,  warming 
their  own  soul;  and  instead  of  entertaining  a  proud  spirit,  that 
sought  to  laniish  their  well-earned  renown,  would  breathe  to- 
wards its  shores,  desires  of  peace,  and  fond  remembrance  of  their 
origin.  However  desirable  this  might  be,  it  is  well  known,  my 
lord,  that  it  does  not  at  present  exist;  and  the  cupidity  of  traders 
from  that  conthient  is  known  from  HavTe  de  Grace  to  Cunton. 
The  hostility  it  has  with  little  reason  breathed  towards  this  country, 
is  notorious.  To  be  then  prepared  for  the  worst  event  must  be 
wise,  while  the  country  gives  nojuil  cau«e  of  offence  toother  na- 
tions, with  dignified  and  firm  demeanour,  to  maintain  her  invalua- 
ble rights  inseperable  from  her  independence. 

I  am,  ifty  lord, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Abiov. 
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Remarks  on  the  fireceding  letter  to  lord  Melville* 
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The  charge  of  <'  seducing"  British  seamen  from  their  allegi* 
ance,  has  so  frequently  been  urged  against  the  government  md 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  critics,  journalists,  editors,  and 
statesmen,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  it  seems  worthy  of  examiaar. 
tion.     Those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  relative  state  of  tte 
United  States  and  England,  and  know  the  inducements  held  out  ■ ' 
by  the  superior  advantages  of  the  former,  will  be  inclined  to  siw*  ^ 
pect  that  the  British  sailor  requires  no  very  seducing  arguments  lii»  • 
exchange  one  service  for  the  other.    They  will  suppose  ratheiv 
what  is  probably  the  fact,  that  this  charge  of  seduction  has  been 
invented,  as  a  sort  of  offset  to  the  forcible  impressment  and  deten*  , 
tion  of  American  seamen,  so  long  a  subject  of  compUunt  and 
monstrance  on  the  part  of  our  government.    But  even  if  tbp 
of  this  curious  <<  seduction"  of  men  who  are  known  to  desert  firom-' 
the  service  of  their  country  whenever  they  have  a  desperate  chukcm 
of  escape,  be  true,  a  moment's  consideration  will  shoW}  that  the 
two  cases  are  entirely  different  in  their  natui*e:  impretqment  n  an 
act  of  force;  seduction  one  of  persuasion.    The  victim  of  1iii«' 
pressment  is  not  responsible  for  what  he  could  not  prevent;  tba 
man  who  is  tempted  from  the  path  of  duty,  is  justly  responubU 
for  the  penalty  of  his  crime.     The  one  could  not,  the  other  wouid 
not  resist;  and  tlicrefore  cannot  relieve  himself  from  the  imputa* 
tion  of  moral  turpitude,  by  charging  his  transgresaoo  oa  the  head 
of  the  tempter. 

The  instances  adduced  by  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter 
to  lord  Melville,  in  support  of  his  charge  of  seduction,  are  at  beat 
but  of  doubtful  authority.  Newspapers  are  not  gospel;  and  we 
know  that  there  htrve  been  editors  in  this  country  notoriously  de« 
voted  to  the  cause  of  England,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  distort 
facts,  or  invent  falsehoods  to  further  the  ends  of  that  government 
We  know  also  that  England  has  more  than  once  made  use  of  the 
&lsehoods  so  invented  as  a  pretext  for  retaliatory  measures,  justi- 
fiable on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  retaliadon.  It  is  known  al- 
so that  she  had  agents  in  this  country  expressly  deputed  to  fumiah 
excuses  for  acts  of  unjustifiable  severity — and  it  Is  also  known 
that  many  of  the  resolutions  of  mercantile,  and  legislative  bodiea^ 
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Operated  upon  as  they  frequently  were  by  personal  feetiogSi  or  la* 
bouring  under  the  paroxysms  of  a  political  fever,  were  some- 
times erroneous  in  their  assertions,  and  not  unfrequently  errone- 
ous in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  facts  thus  assumed. 

Such  as  these  authorities  are,  we  will  shortly  examine  them. 
The  first  case  is  that  of  tlie  schooner  Rolla,  quoted  from  ^<  a  news- 
paper/* says  the  writer  of  the  letter.  If  he  had  mentioned  what 
newspaper,  we  should  have  been  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
credit  due  to  its  authority.  From  the  blinded  stupidity,  and  petty 
art  so  conspicuous  in  the  paragraph,  we  think  we  could  point  out 
the  paper;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while,  and  wjb  will  proceed  to 
examine  its  most  material  assertions. 

The  first  is  that  "  the  bounty  given  to  deaertevB  from  the  British 
ydval  service  is  forty  dollars;  and  their  fiay  twelve  dollars  month" 
lyy  This  assertion  is  one  further  proof  of  the  matchless  dcxte^ 
rity  with  which  some  men  can  keep  the  word  of  truth,  as  the 
witches  in  Macbeth  k^pt  the  word  of  promise  "  to  the  ear,"  and 
"  broke  it  to  the  sense.*'  The  evident  intention  of  the  writer  of  this 
paragraph  is  to  make  his  readers  believe,  that  the  bounty  of  forty 
dollars,  and  the  additional  twelve  dollars  per  month,  was  a  pecu- 
liar douceur  offered  exclusively  to  the  British  sailor  to  induce  him 
to  desert.  The  fact  is  however  that  these  were  then  the  terms  on 
which  all  sailors  entered  into  ourservice;  and  though  it  is  perfect- 
ly true  that  a  British  seaman  naturalized,  according  to  our  laws, 
would  receive  this  bounty  and  pay,  the  insinuation  of  the  writer, 
that  they  were  exclusively  appropriated  as  a  temptation  to  <'  Bri- 
tish deserters,"  is  a  mean  and  pitiful  attempt  to  erect  a  falsehood 
on  tlie  basis  of  truth. 

The  next  assertion  respecting  the  crew  of  the  Rolla  is  that 
"  the  cafitain^  through  the  medium  of  Mr,  Moore f  the  English  vice 
consuly  complained  of  these  deserters  j  but  so  far  from  obtaining  any 
redressy  from  the  American  government  captain  M^£wen  was  fined 
four  hundred  dollars^  for  unlamfully  imprisoning  American  citi- 
zens." "  Mr,  Moorc^*'  continues  the  newspaper,  "  made  every  ex- 
ertion to  support  the  claims  of  Britain  to  her  subjects^  but  the  Ame- 
ricans SET  THIS  AUTHORITY  AT  DEFiANos!"  Terrible!  that  the 
municipality  of  New-York,  should  thus  impiously  set  at  nought 
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the  authority  of  the  British  vice  consul!  Why,  this  is  "  flat  rebel* 
lion!" 

The  plain  English  of  all  this  is,  that  the  crew  of  the  RoUii 
deserted,  as  British  sailors  are  in  the  habit  of  doings— that  cap- 
tain M*Ewen  forcibly  seized  and  detained  them — that  the  courtoa 
examination  finding  that  they  bad  entitled  themselves  to  the  pri« 
vilege  of  American  citizens  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  laWy  not 
merely  to  British  seamen,  but  to  all  classes  of  emigrants,  fined 
captain  M^Ewen  for  a  breach  of  the  laws,  in  forcibly  detaining'men 
against  their  will.  This  is  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact% 
admitting  them  to  be  true.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  ^  se- 
duction." 

The  next  proof  is  that  of  L' Ant,  which  the  writer  of  this  cu- 
rious epistle  says  is  "  -vouchid  by  American  authority**  This  is 
not  the  first,  second,  or  third  time,  that  <<  American  authority j*  as  it 
is  called,  has  been  brought  forward  by  English  writers,  to  sanctioii 
the  worst  charges  against  the  United  States,  and  shame  to  the  meOt 
who  have  thus  lent  themselves  as  false  witnesses,  not  agunat 
strangers  and  enemies,  but  countrymen  and  friends.  We  wish 
the  writer  had  been  more  particular  in  citing  his  authority,  that 
the  people  of  America  might  know  the  backslider.  Thircaae  is 
marked  with  stronger  features  of  folly,  absurdity  and  contradic- 
tion, than  the  other.  The  whole  of  it  rests  on  the  affidavits  of 
the  British  sailors,  who  being  released  upon  these  affidavits, "three 
days  afterwards,"  says  the  American  authority,  shipped  on  board 
American  vessels,  with  "  American  ftrotectiona,**  To  gain  these 
pi*otections  at  the  custom-house,  they  must  have  made  oaths  to 
certain  facts  which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  affidavit  on 
which  they  were  finally  released.  Yetthe  writer  of  the  paragraph 
relies  on  that  affidavit  entirely  for  his  statement  of  facts!  What  cre- 
dit is  due  to  such  perjured  miscreants,  or  what  extraordinary  means 
of  "  seduction*'  are  necessary  to  induce  such  wretches  to  desert 
their  flag! 

The  third  proof  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  charge  of 
"  seduction,"  is  another  affidavit  of  some  of  these  precious  vic- 
tims of  the  arts  of  these  wicked  Americans.  These  gentry,  it 
seems, were  "seduced"  by  "two  gallons  of  milk-punch,"  given 
them  by  one  Reed.  They  were  only  to  "  say"  that  they  were  Amc- 
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ViCan  citizens,  when  they  got  on  board  the  President  frigate,  and 
nothing  further  would  be  required  of  them.  Finding,  however,  on 
their  arrival  that  ^<  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States"  was 
a  preliminary,  these  conscientious  rogues,  who,  though  they  had 
no  objection  to  tell  a  lie,  were  too  moral  to  swear  to  it,  refused  and 
were  sent  on  shore j  and  obliged  to  return  their  advance  money,  or 
go  to  prison— as  is  usual  in  all  cases  of  this  kind. 

"  While  on  board  the  President,"  continues  the  American  au" 
thority^  "  they  saw  and  sfioke  to  numbers  0/  their  countrymen^  wh9 
informed  them  that  they  had  been  seduced  and  defrauded  in  like 
manner."  What  miserable  absurdity  is  this!  In  the  very  same 
article  a  number  of  British  <*  seduced"  sailors  are  suffered  to  go 
on  shore  on  refusing  the  oath^  of  allegiance,  while  a  number  of 
others  <<  seduced  and  defrauded,"  are  forcibly  detained*  Such 
inconsistencies  as  these  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
any  statement.  But  when  one  considers  that  the  affidavit  brought 
forward  in  this  case,  rests  solely  on  the  testimony  of  men  who 
could  not  withstand  the  slightest  temptation,  but  yielded  to  the 
"  seductive"  charms  of  "  two  gallons  of  milk-punch,"  nothing 
but  impenetrable  ignorance  or  unconquerable  prejudice,  we  think, 
can  resist  the  conviction  that  the  whole  may  be  traced  to  the  second 
«  seduction"  of  these  innocent  novices,  who  were  probably  bribed 
a  second  time,  by  ^^  two  gallons  of  milk-punch"  to  tell  such  a  story 
as  might  suit  the  purposes  of  party,  or  save  their  necks  when 
they  were  sent  to  England.  Pending  the  late  war,  whenever  a 
deserter  was  caught  by  the  British,  he  had  only  to  make  oath  to 
his  <<  seduction,"  and  state  some  of  the  horrors  of  an  American  ship 
of  war,  to  insure  his  pardon. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  on  these  several  proofs  brought 
forward  to  sustain  the  charge  of  ^^  the  seduction"  of  British  seamen, 
are  probably  sufficient  to  show  its  total  want  of  foundation.  They 
are  so  weak,  so  inconsistent,  so  absurd,  and  contradictory,  or  they 
are  marked  with  such  distinct  characters  of  falsehood,  and  false 
^colouring,  that  no  credit  can  possibly  be  given  to  them  but  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  every  thing  disadvantageous  to  the 
American  name.  But  in  cases  where  circumstances  are  so  liable 
to  be  distorted,  truth  will  be  most  certainly  discovered  by  resort- 
ing to  more  general  reasoning.    Facts  may  be  invented  or  misre<- 
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presented«->the  hope  of  gain^  or  the  fear  of  punishment  may  ope* 
rate  upon  human  hopes  and  fears,  so  as  to  impel  the  wretched  te* 
ing  to  fly  in  the  £itce  of  the  Deity,  and  outrage  the  purity  of  its  mh 
ture  by  falsifying  the  truth,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name.  LfrUte 
conflict  of  national  antipathies— in  the  shock  of  indindual  tvn^ 
ship — in  the  war  of  opposing  interests,  prejudices,  passioiis  aaft 
animosities,  the  means  of  recrimination,  and  the  instrumenti  sf 
revenge  are  sought  for,  too  often  with  little  regard  to  any  other  ob- 
ject than  gratifying  those  turbulent,  and  monopolising  feelings 
In  such  cases,  he  who  is  anxious  for  truth,  will  not  resort  to  sourMi 
so  questionable,  and  so  impure.  When  tesumony  is  produc^ii 
resting  on  the  authority  of  persons,  who  by  their  own  acknowledl^ 
ment  are  unworthy  of  belief;  or  when  it  is  rendered  doubtful  bf 
other  authority,  equally  worthy  of  belief;  all  that  is  then  left*  tH 
the  mind,  is  to  inquire  into  the  general  circumstances  that 
the  testimony  of  one  or  the  other  probable  or  improbable,  and 
cide  accordingly. 

We  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  inquire,  first,  mto^th^ 
probability  of  the  fact  that  the  Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  ^wt^' 
ducing"  the  British  sailors  (poor  innocent  creatures!)  from  tW 
service  of  their  country  and  king;  secondly,  the  probability  of  the 
fact  that  British  sailors  require  any  ^  seduction"  to  entrap  them 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  These  probriiilities  depend' 
en  the  motives  operating  on  either,  and  these  motiTes  obviousljr 
depend  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties.  If,  in  the  inquirff 
it  should  be  found  that  motives  universally  operative  induce  ther 
British  sailor  to  prefer  the  ser\'ice  of  one  party  to  that  of.  tbe 
other— 4f  the  two  great  blessings,  most  universal  in  their  estima- 
tion,  freedom  and  plenty,  are  more  easy  in  their  attainment  in  the 
United  States  than  m  England,  we  will  seek  no  furdier  for  the 
real  causes  that  produce  the  phenomenon.  The  imputation  tf 
«'  seduction"  will  excite  the  contempt  it  deserves,  and  the  redl 
source  of  this  deplorable  undermining  of  British  power  be  found 
iathe  actual  superiority  of  this  country,  in  affording  to  the  Hm 
bourer,  of  every  class  and  degree,  the  means  of  plenty  and  happt^ 
ness,  and  in  the  degree  of  persiMial  freedom  which  the  sailor  asMt 
especially  enjoys. 

In  England,  the  seaman  on  board  a  man  of  war  it  actoalljrtf 
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slave— on  board  a  merchant  ship,  he  is  continually  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  made  one.  The  conscription  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  impressment  of  George  are  pretty  much  the  same  thing;  and 
doubtless  an  English  sailor,  notwithstanding  his  enormous  patriot- 
ism, has  as  great  an  objection  to  being  impressed  as  the  soldier  of 
Napoleon  had  to  being  included  in  the  conscription.     The  latter, 
indeed,  was  rather  better  off,  for  the  period  of  his  service  was 
limited,  and  he  was  solaced  by  a  succession  of  triumphs,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  term  of  impressment,  and 
of  late  the  poor  English  sailor  has  had  very  few  victories  to  boast 
of,  except  he  was  "  seduced*'  to  serve  on  board  of  one  of  the 
American  frigates.     On  the  other  hand,  the  sailor  of  the  United 
States  serves  only  of  his  own  free  will,  and  for  the  period  he  has 
voluntarily  prescribed  to  himself.    The  marked  distinction  arising 
from  this  circumstance  is  most  striking^ly  exemplified  in  the  contrast 
])etween  the  conduct  of  the  American  and  British  seamen,  in  every 
situation.     The  former  never,  on  any  occasion,  during  the  whole 
of  the  late  war,  refused  to  volunteer  for  every  service  proposed 
to  them.     At  the  commencement  of  that  war  every  commandant 
of  a  ship  of  war  offered  \o  his  men  the  alternative  of  remaining 
on  board  or  going  on  shore.   In  no  instance  were  there  more  than 
one  or  two  who  chose  the  latter;  and  these  were  renegado  Eng- 
lishmen, who  had  made  oath,  previous  to  their  admission,  that 
they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.     On  the  other  hand,  how 
stands  it  with  the  British  sailors?     "  Seduced**  by  the  very  sight 
of  our  shores,  they  desert  to  them  whenever  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity; and  there  is  not  a  British  ship  of  war  that  can  venture 
into  any  of  our  ports,  without  losing  many  men,  notwithstanding 
the  most  unremitting  vigilance.     The  crew  of  one  of  the  British 
friga'tes  mutinied,  off  New  London,  and  a  seventy-four  was  oblig- 
ed to  be  moored  alongside  her,  with  guns  pointed,  m  order  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience.     The  crew  of  the  Plahtagenet  were 
more  than  one  half  in  irons  when  the  frigate  President  offered  her 
battle,  off  Sandy  Hook,  as  the  captain  of  the  Plantagenet  proved, 
in  the  court  of  inquiry,  held  at  Bermuda,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  his  declining  the  action.     A  hundred  other  instances  might  be 
given  to  establish  the  disaffection  which  is  so  prevalent  among 
British  sailors;  and,  if  any  proof  of  their  total  and  universal  dis- 
voL.  viir.  *  43 
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inclination  to  the  service  is  wanting,  it  will  t>e^foi|y)d  in.#  OMW  tf 
recent  occurrence.    The  other  day,  when  lord  £xniou(bt  pipo,  |j|^ 
the  most  distinguished  British  na?fU  oScen  pf  the  pr^MVt  c|i|!^ 
addressed  his  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  tl^e  whm  t^  9Pfr 
lunteer  against  Algiers, not  a  manr-nQt  ^tingle man  VQhintflCiftf 
Do  such  sailors  require  "  seduction"  to  induce  them  tp  4c|i^lt},^^ 
In  the  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  the  seftman  a^nren  ^ 
lunUrily;  in  the  merchant  ships  he  receives  higher  wf|geS|  «f)A  jp 
not  so  much  exposed  to  impressment.    In  the  sbip^  <^  W«r  f/f 
the  United  States,  a  mutual  confidence  and  good  wiU  a||hs]||t|^  |p 
the  part  of  the  officers  and  men:  the  former  feel  teciire  in.  vjff  . 
fidelity  of  the  latter,  because  they  voluntarily  choose  their  tiffffr 
tion;  while  the  sailor  looks  to  his  officer  with^complaceptfi  tl||PF 
cause  he  freely  subjected  himself  to  his  command.    Tkt  flAfiff 
lies  down  at  night,  free  from  the  apprehension  of  mutiny;  the;  fgf^ 
lor  goes  to  rest,  exempt  from  the  anticip?ition  of  perpetual  dblf 
very.     On  the  other  hand,  the  sailors  on  board  a  British  tbif  jgf 
war  see  in  the  officers  but  the  leaders  of  a  pressgang,  the  gaoje^ 
that  watch  the  outlets  of  their  loathsome  prison,  the  tyrants  tja^ 
stand  between  diem  and  liberty.  The  officei*s  cannot  even  trust  t^ 
men  with  arms,  at  night,  for  fear  they  should  make  use  pf  tbegw 
not  against  the  enemy,  but  themselves.    In  the  &ce  of  these  fact^^ 
and  the  conclusions  inevitably  resulting  from  them,  Xtifi  idea  of  H^ 
English  sailor  being  ^^  seduced"  into  our  service  if  equivalent  |JQ 
that  of  a  man  seduced  from  hopeless  Lmpri^onm^nt  to  perff{^ 
liberty — from  misery  and  despair  to  the  enjoyment  of  peiMti)^ 
plenty  and  happiness.     What  is  it  that  makes  the  English,  ScifiM 
and  Irish  manufacturer  and  labourer,  of  every  class*  look  tp  tbil 
country  as  a  refuge?    What  is  it  that  draws  the  Swissi  the  Ger- 
man, from  his  various  circles  to  the  bosom  pf  thi^  country?  W1m| 
makes  the  persecuted  patriot,  the  exiled  general,  the  dethronfpd 
monarch,  throw  themselves  into  tliis  noble  republic?    Why  is  it 
that,  from  eveiy  corner  of  this  abused  and  suffering  earth,  how- 
ever near  or  however  distant,  the  ira|)overished  and  down-trod^Qll 
victim  of  authority  traverses  half  the  globe,  to  reach  at  last  thil 
Land  of   the  Exilb?     Are  theyj  too,  ^  seduced^'  from  tbljllr  ' 
country  and  accustomed  home,  by  '^  a  couple  of  gallons  of  aujk 
punch,"  or  a  bounty  of  forty  dollars,  and  twelve  dollars  a  moi^l^ 
No:  they  come  with  a  conviction  that,  of  all  the  couoMes  of  Urn 
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earth,  thh  furnishes  the  asylum  where  the  victim  of  legitimate 
Tcngeance  will  not  be  surrendered  to  his  persecutors — where  the 
exiled  patriot  Can  solace  himself  for  his  disappointment  at  homey 
in  contemplating  the  successful  exertions  of  others  in  the  attain* 
ment  of  happiness,  and  where  the  industrious  mechanic  and  la- 
bourer is  sure  to  enjoy  the  free  fruition  of  his  labours.  The  vul- 
-gar  pride  of  upstart  wealth,  the  bloated  vanity  of  hereditary  rank^ 
covering  its  own  insignificance  by  the  merits  of  its  ancestry,  may 
sigh  for  other  countries,  more  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  these 
ignoble  distinctions,  but  it  is  here  that  the  great  class  of  mankindi 
those  who  create  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  without  whose  aid 
wealth  and  power  would  never  have  existed,  and,  destitute  of 
whose  support,  they  cannot  sustain  themselves-^— rA^^r  will  long  be 
"  seduced"  into  our  country,  by  the  irresistible  allurements  of  free- 
dom, plenty  and  happiness. 

It  has  ever  been,  and,  it  is  hoped,  ever  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  afford,  under  proper  regulations,  a  participa- 
tion of  their  rights  to  emigrants,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  permit  theiF  own  citizens  to  go  where  they  please.  Our  go« 
vemment,  it  is  presumed,  will  never  shut  its  doors  against  the 
coming  of  the  one  or  the  going  of  the  other,  and  desires  no  citi- 
zens but  such  as  come  or  stay  voluntarily.  If  they  cannot  live^ 
happily  here,  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  whither  they  please;  the 
world  is  before  them,  and,  if  they  can  find  a  place  where  human 
rights  are  better  secured,  or  human  happiness  more  widely  diffus- 
ed, there  let  them  pitch  their  tents.  That  country  must  be  in  a 
mfserable  state  where  the  exercise  of  authority  is  requisite  to 
prevent  the  desertion  of  its  people;  and  that  country,  we  think, 
must  be  ill  governed  where  such  restraints  are  laid  on  the  free- 
dom of  mankind,  in  their  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  England  to  afford  this  example,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  her 
advocates  that,  wiiile  they  cannot  deny  the  fact  of  desertion,  they 
ascribe  it  to  causes  that  have  no  existence.  If,  instead  of  looking 
to  "  seduction,"  they  were  to  contemplate  the  natural  and  politi- 
cal advantages  held  out  by  the  United  States  of  America  to  every 
class  of  people  but  one,  they  would  behold  in  these,  and  these 
alone^  sufficient  cause  to  produce  the  phenomenon.  These,  and 
these  alone,  are  the  "  temptations"  and  **  seductions"  practised 
by  the  Americans;  it  is  these  that  tempt  landmen  from  the  fields 
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which  they  sow,  but  do  not  reap,  and  ^  seduce''  the  seamen  frooi 
their  ships,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  gfevenn 
ment  of  the  United  States,  who  merely  fulfil  the  dictates  of  m* 
tional  and  individual  hospitality,  by  affording  them  the  offices*  of 
good  neighbourhood,  and  the  shield  of  protection. 

Our  intention,  in  this  essay,  was  principally  directed  to  thit 
part  of  the  preceding  letter  to  lord  Melville  relating  to  the  ^  s6« 
duction"  of  British  seamen.  Exceptionable,  pert)  insolent  and 
unfounded  as  are  many  other  parts  of  the  letter,  it  would  be  oiilf 
fatiguing  ourselves  and  our  readers  to  enter  into  their  exarainn? 
tion.  Most,  indeed  all  of  them  have  been  separately  refuted,  over 
and  over  again,  either  by  argument,  or  more  effectually  by  the 
course  of  political  events.  The  story  of  French  influence  it  M 
more — the  '^  emancipation  of  nations"  is  now  pretty  well  und«ff>^ 
stood,  and  the  piety  of  England  appears  in  all  its  real  lustm* 
While  corruption,  like  a  burning  stream  of  lava,  is  rolling  through 
the  streets  of  her  cities — while  every  day  men  of  the  highlit 
rank  are  appealing  to  the  laws,  to  punish  the  adultery  of  women 
of  the  highest  distinction,  and  the  newspapers  •  and  the  annual 
registers  are  filled  with  details  of  crimes  that  mark  the  extreme 
of  moral  turpitude,  she  is  endeavouring  to  impose  a  character  of 
exalted  piety  on  the  world,  by  sending  missionaries  to  India  and 
Africa,  as  if  there  was  not  enough  wretches  at  home  to  give  em* 
ployment  to  all  her  apostles.  Aware  of  the  overwhelming  influ- 
ence now  exercised  by  public  opinion,  in  this  reading  age,  all  tli6 
ingenuity  of  sophistry  and  hypocrisy  is  employed  to  secure  thtt 
good  will  of  the  honest  and  well  meaning,  who,  let  people  ikj 
what  they  will,  we  believe,  always  constitute  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. If  they  do  not,  on  what  foundation  rest  the  laws  of  everj 
country,  and  the  rights  of  every  people?  Who  is  to  enforce  the 
one,  and  protect  the  other,  if  the  majority  are  opposed  to  them? 
And  opposed  they  certainly  will  be,  since  it  is  the  nature  of  bad 
men  to  hate  laws  and  disregard  the  rights  of  others. 

Ill  pursuance  of  this  plan,  and  knowing  full  well  the  infla* 
cnce  of  religion  on  the  human  mind,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  tn 
say,  in  answer  to  the  calumnies  so  often  uttered  agunst  mankio^i 
is  universal,  since  all  nations  cherish  religion,  in  proportion  as 
Heaven  has  vouchsafed  to  enlighten  them^— Aware  of  Una,  £ng» 
land  has  erected  herself  as  the  sole  patentee  and  patroness  of  Y«« 
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ligion.  The  immodest  and  ostentatious  manner  in  which  she  at- 
tempts to  sustain  this  character  is  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  The 
name  of  the  Deity,  which  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
reverence,  is  now  foisted  into  every  inquiry  by  a  certain  class  of 
writers.  It  is  coupled  with  all  the  views  of  ambition,  avariae  and 
hypocrisy:  under  its  sanction  the  character  of  other  nations  is  as- 
sailed with  the  most  unblushing  scurrility;  they  are  charged  with 
being  unprincipled,  unbelieving  and  immoral,  because  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  some  ministerial  project,  or  oppose  some  favourite 
plan  of  political  aggrandizement.  The  hollow-hearted  Pharisee, 
praying  at  the  corners  of  the  sti*eets,  that  all  might  hear  him,  was 
but  a  type  of  that  nation,  which  carries  the  bible  in  one  hand, 
the  sword  in  the  other — sends  missionaries  to  convert  the  Bramins, 
and  armies  to  exterminate  the  Nepaulese — ^builds  churches  at 
home,  and  repairs  heathen  temples  abroad*— which  exemplifies 
its  love  of  faith,  by  imposing  on  the  belief  of  others,  and  exercises 
its  charity,  in  impeaching  the  motives,  and  slandering  the  charac- 
ter of  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  NAVAL  CHRONICLE. 
TO  THR  YOUNG  OFFICERS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

Young  Gentlemen, 

Permit  an  old  and  sincere  friend  to  the  honour  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  navy  to  offer  you  a  few  plain  rules  for  your  govern- 
ment, either  on  ship  board  or  on  shore.  Much  of  the  prosperity 
of  young  men,  and  particularly  of  young  ofRcers,  depends  on  their 
deportment,  not  only  while  on  duty,  but  on  shore,  where  they  are 
especially  called  upon  to  support  their  characters  as  gentlemen. 
The  following  rules,  it  is  believed,  will  attain  both  these  ends. 

When  you  are  appointed  a  midshipman,  you  are  immediately 
to  consider  yourself  a  man,  and,  for  this  purpose,  you  are  never 
to  be  seen  readhig,  or  engaged  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  what- 
ever, as  this  would  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  your  character. 
You  are  especially  to  take  every  possible  pains  to  learn  to  chew 
tobacco,  and,  that  people  may  know  you  are  master  of  this  indis- 

*  Jnggernaat 
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pensible  accomplishment,  you  will  take  special  oare  to  spit  in  tM 
most  conspicuous  manner. 

N.  B.  The  sooner  you  get  a  black  eye,  and  a  huge  pair  off 
whiskers,  the  better. 

When  on  shore,  take  every  opportunity  of  kicking  ufi  a  r^m^ 
and  dont  be  ashamed  of  being  clapt  in  the  watch  house,  as  thU 
shows  a  most  unoflicer-like  modesty,  and  brings  your  courage  ioii 
question. 

Always  wear  your  hat  on  one  side,  in  a  knowing  style;  andf 
while  on  shore,  be  sure  to  take  lodgiugs  in  the  most  conspicuovt 
tavern,  where  you  can  stand  on  the  steps,  and  stare  modest  wo* 
men  out  of  countenance,  or  tip  those  of  another  class  a  knowing 
wink,  that  every  body  may  see  you  are  acquainted  with  tbeai. 

N.  B.  If  you  were  now  and  then  to  be  seen  in  the  third  hvir 
of  the  theatre,  it  would  go  a  great  way  to  make  you  pass  ibr'  i    . 
man. 

Whenever  you  are  in  a  public  place,  be  sure  to  make  an  * 
much  noise  as  you  can,  and  break  as  many  rules  of  decorom  ai 
possible,  for  this  will  cause  people  to  take  proper  notice  of  you. 

Never  employ  the  time  of  your  furlough  in  going  to  school^ 
because  this  will  lessen  the  dignity  of  your  station;  and  it  is  bet« 
ter  to  be  ignorant  than  pass  for  a  boy. 

Take  every  opportunity  to  d — n  your  eyos  and  Hmbs;  fi>r  this 
will  make  you  pass  for  an  experienced  seaman. 

Never  blush;  for  this  will  infallibly  ruin  yoQf  cburacter  as  h.  ^ 
knowing  lad,  who  has  seen  the  world,  kept  his  watch,  boxed  thft 
compass,  and  crossed  the  line. 

Always  endeavour  to  get  in  debt  to  the  purser  at  sea,  and  the 
landlord  on  shore,  more  than  you  can  pay:  never  pay  any  debts 
but  those  you  cannot  help;  and  always  get  on  shor^,  to  spend  m*- 
ney,  in  preference  to  staying  on  board,  to  save  it,  as  this  will  sho# 
a  manly  spirit. 

When  you  are  on  duty,  on  board  the  ship,  in  order  to  get  dit 
reputation  of  a  good  disciplinarian,  you  must  use  the  seamen  Ske    , 
dogs:  never  give  them  a  good  word,  or  look  pleased  with  aaf 
thing  they  do;  for  this  only  spoils  them,  and  makes  them  sraqj^ 
and  inattentive. 

Always  appear  busy  about  nothbg-^busUe  around  tbo  ahl^ 
and,  if  you  find  a  sailor  comfortably  seated  any  wfaorOf  rottse  him 
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Up,  blast  his  limbs,  and  set  him  to  work  about  any  thing,  no  mat- 
ter whether  necessary  or  not. 

Make  it  a  point  to  have  a  spite  against  some  one  of  the  crew, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  somebody  to  vent  your  spleen  upon. 
Keep  a  sharp  look  out— make  him  work  twice  as  much  as  any 
body  else^  and  reward  him  by  finding  fault  with  every  thing  he 
does.  Be  sure  to  stand  over  himt  and  d-* n  his  eyes  for  doing  a 
thing  wrong,  before  he  has  done  it  at  all.  By  this  means  you  will 
confuse  the  poor  fellow  until  he  really  blunders;  and  then  you  have 
a  fair  opportunity,  if  not  of  giving  him  the  rope's  end,  at  least  of 
administering  a  sly  pinch  or  two* 

Never  take  much  pains  to  learn  your  duty  as  a  lieutenant, 
because,  if  you  are  set  to  hold  a  watch  at  night,  and  dont  know 
how,  you  can  always  plead  sickness,  and  get  excused.  I  have 
known  young  gentlemen  dispose  of  a  whole  cruise  in  this  way. 

Keep  out  of' the  way  of  service  as  much  as  you  can,  until 
your  turn  comes  for  promotion;  then  come  out,  and  make  a  great 
noise,  if  you  are  pas^d  over.  I  have  known  several  succeed  in 
this  way,  in  making  people  believe  tliey  were  treated  with  most 
crying  injustice. 

If  you  happen  to  get  married,  decline  every  service  but  that 
of  the  home  department,  until  you  are  tired  of  your  wife;  and  then 
demand  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  that  some  other  officer,  who 
has  stuck  to  his  duty,  be  displaced,  to  make  room  for  you.  If  your 
request  is  not  complied  with,  charge  that  officer  with  partiality,  or 
being  under  undue  influence. 

Dont  hesitate,  when  it  suits  your  feelings,  your  views,  or 
your  caprice,  to  abuse  any  of  the  old  officers  of  the  navy,  or  find 
fault  with  their  modes  of  sailing,  governing  or  fighting  their  ships* 
This  will  give  people  an  idea  of  your  skill,  show  them  how  much 
more  you  know  than  they  do,  and  convince  them  how  they  have 
been  deceived  in  their  estimation  of  those  men. 

N.  B.  Never  hazard  an  opinion — let  every  thing  be  assertion; 
and,  if  people  take  offence  at  it,  let  them  chew  the  cud,  or  fight. 

These  are  the  principal  rules  necessary  to  constitute  an  ac- 
complished officer;  and  I  trust  that  they  will  be  carefully  peru- 
sed, and  properly  appreciated,  by  all  our  young  officers,  who  can- 
not fail  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  experience  of  an 

Old  Lieutenant. 
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A  J ounial  of  Science  and  the  Arts*  Nos.  !•  and  Ilm  EH^ 
ted  at  the  Royal  Institution  oj  Oreat  Britain*  Published 
Quarterly.     London:  John  Murray,  1816.  8vo«  pp.  328« 

We  announced  diis  publication  in  the  Analectic  Magazine 
for  July;  but  as  the  second  number  is  much  better  than  the 
first,  we  think  our  readers  can  have  no  objection  to  being  in- 
troduced to  it  again.     From  the  auspices  under  which  it  ap- 
pears,— emanating  as  it  does  from  the  Royal  Institution — and 
from  the  persons  who  have  engaged  to  supply  its  pages;  con- 
sisting not  only  of  the  most  active  persons  belongiog  to  that 
Institution  (such  as  Sir  H.  Davy,  Rlr.  Thomas  Brande,  &c«)" 
but  of  various  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  the  QuaiLerly  Journal  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  first  periodical  works  of  the  present  day.  No 
expense  is  spared  in  composing  its  contents;  and  accorainglv 
all  accounts  of  new  inventions,  or  new  modifications  of  ok 
ones, — every  article,  in  short,  which  requires  illostrative  dia- 
grams is  accompanied  with  an  appropriate  plate.     As  this 
great  expensiveness,  with  the  additional  consideration  that, 
to  the  bulk  of  American  readers,  the  whole  of  its  pages  would 
not  be  very  interesting,  will  doubtless  prevent  its  total  re- 
publication in  this  country,  we  shall,  in  future,  extract  such 
articles  as  we  think  will  be  of  practical  utility  in  our  own  do- 
mestic economy,  accompanying  them  with  all  the  plates  and 
diagrams  which  we  find  in  the  original,  or  which  their  illustra- 
tion requires.     For  this  number  we  present  our  readers  with 
a  paper  and  plate  relative  to  a  new  invented  gasometer,  which, 
as  they  will  perceive,  is  intended  to  remedy,  and  does  actually 
remedy,  all  the  defects  of  the  common  apparatus,  in  regulating 
the  admission  and  escape  of  gas.  It  was  invented  with  a  partf 
cular  reference  to  the  illumination  of  streets  and  public  build- 
ings, by  means  of  carburetted  gas;  and  as  some  of  our  lar^ 
cities  have  already  undertaken  to  illumine  their  streets  in  this 
manner — an  example  which,  ere  long  we  hope,  they  will  all  imi- 
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late — a deaciiption  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  England  cannot  fail  of  being  subservient  to  the 
consummation  of  their  labours.  The  substitution  of  gas  for 
oil  in  lishting  streets — like  every  other  new  invention  which 
is  calculated  to  abridge  the  occupation  of  a  certain  class  of 
labourers — will  unquestionably  be  obliged  to  encounter  much 
opposition  in  its  progress;  but  we  believe  it  will  eventually 
succeed.  The  history  of  this  police  regulation  i!)SO[Dewbat 
curious;  and  we  think  an  extract  from  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inventions,  in  the  XXVIIIlh  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  will  be  a  useful  preface  to  the  paper  we  are  going  to 
subjoin. 

•'  Lighting  the  Sireftt.~th\a  was  a  police  regulation  unknown 
to  the  Romans.  In  returning  from  tlicir  nocturnal  feasts  their 
slaves  carried  before  ttiem  torches  or  lanterns.  Public  illumina- 
tions, on  particular  occasions,  are,  however,  very  ancient:  Egypt 
and  Greece  had  them.  Home,  according  to  Suetonius,  was  light- 
ed up  on  the  occasion  of  some  games,  exhibited  by  order  of  Ca- 
ligula. The  Jews  lighted  up  the  holy  city  for  eight  days,  at  the 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  CoDstantine  ordered 
Constantinople  to  be  illuminated  on  Easter  eve. 

"  It  would  appear,  from  some  passages  in  the  fathers  of  the 
Greek  church,  that  Antioch  was  permanently  lighted  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  Edcssa,  in  Syria,  In  the  6fth,  and  that  the  lamps  were 
suspended,  aa  they  now  are  in  Paris,  from  ropes  stretched  across 
the  street.  Paris  was  not  lighted  until  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  I SS4  a  mandate  was  issued  for  the  inhabitants 
whose  houses  fronted  the  streets  to  hang  out  candles,  after  nine  in 
the  evening,  to  prevent  incendiaries  and  street  robbers. '  In  1555 
large  vases,  lilled  with  pitch,  rosin,  and  other  combustibles,  calle<l 
falota,  were  placed  at  (he  comers  of  the  streets.  In  1662  an  Ita- 
lian abbe,  of  the  name  of  Laudati,  obtained  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege, for  twenty  years,  to  let  out  torches  and  lanterns  for  hire. 
For  this  purpose  he  erected  booths  in  every  part  of  Paris,  and  hail 
men  and  boys  in  waiting  at  each,  ready  to  attend  either  foot 
passengers  or  carriages.  Five  years  after  this  the  whole  city  was 
lighted  as  it  now  is, 

"  The  citizens  of  I^Andon,  as  Maitland  says,  were  ordered,  in 
1414,  to  hang  out  lanterns,  to  light  the  streets;  and  sir  Henry 
fiurton,  according  to  Stowe,  ordered,  in  1417, '  lanterns  with  lights 
to  be  hanged  out,  in  the  winter  evenings,  betwixt  Hatlowtide  and 
Candlemasse;'  and  for  300  years  afterwards  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don were,  from  time  to  time,  reminded,  on  pains  and  penalties,  to 
bang  out  their  lanterns  at  the  accustomed  time.  In  1736  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  parliament  to  increase  the  lamps  from  1 000 
to  5000;  and  in  1741,  on  account  of  the  number  of  robberiei,  an 
vol..  vni.  4\ 
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act  passed  for  completely  lighting  the  citiea  of  London  »id  Wea^  - 
minster. 

"  In  1553,  at  the  Hague,  lights  wera  ordered  to  be  placed  bcb« 
the  doors,  on  dark  nighta;  and  in  leril  lamps  were  placeU  in  all 
the  streets.  In  1669  AmsierdEitn  W*»  ligbttd  with  hum  litems. 
Hamburgh  was  lighted  in  1674.  In  1679  every  third  house  in 
Berlin  was  to  show  a  light;  aiid  in  16B3  it  was  ligJited,  bm  very 
aadly,  as  it  still  is,  at  the  public  expense.  Hanover  wua  lighted 
m  IG96;  but  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Cassel,  Halle,  Goitiiigen,  Bruns- 
wick, Zurich,  and  some  other  German  towns,  not  till  the  cigh- 
reenth  century.  Venice,  Messina  and  Palermo  hfc  nil  lighted;  so 
are  Madrid,  Valencia  and  Barcelona;  but  Lisbon  is  still  in  the. 
dark,  as  is  Rome.  Sextus  V.  made  an  attempt  to  havc'the  streets 
lighted;  but  the  most  he  could  accomplish  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  lamps  placed  before  the  images  of  the  saints,"       , 

"  Mr.  Murdoch  (says  the  Ecclectic  Review  of  Accum's  Trea- 
tise on  Gas  Lights)  seems  entitled  to  the  cretlil  tif  bmng  ihi;  lir« 
to  bring  the  new  mode  of  applying  coal  gaa  tdtbe  purpose  ut  illu- 
mination into  practice,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Clc);^.  of  Mancliestefi 
has  the  principal  merit,  as  it  regards  the  craistiuction  and  applia^    . 
tion  of  the  requisite  machinery."     Mr.  Ackci-man  has  caktilat'    i 
ed  that,  while  the  old  method  of  illuminating  his  printing  oKee  4 
cost  him  no  less  than  IGO/.  per  annum,  tlie  expense  by  the  new 
system  k  only  40/.  per  annum,  or  only  about  one  fourth  as  great 
as  the  former. 

"  Such  (adds  Mr.  Ackennan)  is  the  simplE  statement  of  my 
prcsi^nt  system  of  liglilLng,the  brilliancy  nf  which,  ivhcn  coutrasi 
cd  with  oni'  former  lights,  bears  the  same  comparisou  to  them  a 
a  bright  summer  sunshine  does  to  a  muiky  November  day:  nor  ' 
arc  wc,  as  formerly,  suffocated  with  the  efHuvia  of  charcoal,  nor 
the  fumes  of  candles  and  lamps  In  addiiion  to  this,  the  damagv 
sustained  by  the  spilling  of  oil  and  talk  a*  upon  pi'tnts,  drawing 
books  and  papers,  be.  amounted  annually  to  upwards  of  SOf.  An 
the  workmen  employed  in  my  establisiiuienl  consider  the  gas 
lights  as  the  greatest  blessing,  and  I  t.av.^  only  to  add  that  the 
light  we  now  enjoy,  were  it  to  be  produced  by  meaiis  of  Argand'it 
lamps,  or  candles,  would  cost  at  least  3541'.  pfr  annum. 

"  With  regard  to  the  apparatus  and  macliincry  emplojxd  for  J 
the  production  andu^eof  the  gas,  we  cannot  of  course  be  e:(pect-  I 
ed  to  give  in  this  place  any  description;  i<ideeH  ?uch  desrnptiotl'l 
would  be  altogether  unintelligible  witliou  t  (be  assistance  of  platM.  fl 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  tlie  coal  is  introduced  into  irnn  cyltndei-s,  Ci$f '~ 
cd  retorts,  which  being  made  air-Ught,  and  placed  upon  the  ttOl 
the  gaseous  producta  are  made  to  ascend,  together  whh  othH 
productions,  in  the  form  of  liquid.     These  last  at^  conveyed  Intb  ' 
proper  receptacles,  while  the  gaseous  matter  is  conducted  b]r 
pipes  into  places  for  pijTilication;  and  then,  thus  puriRcd,  made  to 
Pfiss  into  the  aeverd  Cd^AuUs  for  use.  The  products  of  eMiittviK  . 
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-•d  in  this  manner,  arc,  beside  the  gas  in  question,  coke,  coal  tar, 
and  an  ammoiiiacB)  fluid,  all  of  which  are  materials  of  much 
value  and  use,  and,  as  ivc  have  seen  by  Mr.  Acktrman's  state- 
ment, cause  a  very  considerable  deduction  of  the  reqtiircd  expen- 
diture in  the  production  of  the  gas." 

Mr.  Accuni  thus  answers  the  arguments  against  gas  lights 
which  is  cJrawu  from  the  danger  of  using  thfm. 

"  In  fact  (he  says)  no  danger  can  arise  from  the  application  of 
gas  lights,  in  any  way,  bui  what  is  common  to  candle-light  and 
lamps  of  all  kinds,  and  ia  the  fault  of  none  of  them.  Even  in 
this  case  the  gas  lights  arc  leas  hazardous.  There  is  no  risk  of 
those  accidents  which  often  happen  from  the  guttering  or  burning 
down  of  candles,  or  from  carelessly  snufHtig  them.  The  gas-tigi  t 
lamps  and  burners  must  necessarily  be  lixed  to  one  place;  anb 
therefore  cannot  fall,  or  otherwise  become  deranged,  without  be- 
ing immediately  extinguished.  Besides,  the  gas-light  flames  emit 
'  no  sparks,  nor  are  any  embers  detached  from  them,  As  a  proof 
of  the  comparative  safely  of  the  gas  lights,  it  need  only  be  stated 
that  the  6re  offices  engage  themselves  to  insure  cotton  mills, ukI 
other  public  works,  at  a  less  premium,  where  gas  lights  are  usoil, 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  lights." 


Some  account  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg'e  imfirovfmenli  of  the  Ajifitt. 

raiua   em/itoyd  in  Gat  lUumiTtaiion.     By  William  Thomai 

Brande,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  £.  Prof.  Chem.  R,  I. 

fFrom  l/ie  Quarlerli/  Jaunml  ef  Sciencti  and  the  ^Irli.J 

In  the  last  number  of  this  journal  t  have  detailed  such  facts  M. 
I  conceived  might  be  generally  useful,  respecting  the  applicalion 
of  coal  gas  tn  the  purposes  of  illumination.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion I  am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  CIcgg,  to  describe 
some  new  apparatus,  and  several  important  improvements  which 
he  has  successfully  adopted  at  the  large  establishment  at  West- 
minster, belonging  to  the  Gas  Light  Company. 

Since  1  wrote  my  former  paper  upon  this  subject  I  have  had 
the  superiniendance  of  the  construction  of  a  gas  apparatus,  which 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  have  erected  at  their  hall,  near  Black- 
friars  bridge,  and  by  which  their  dilTerent  laboratories  and  ware- 
houses, as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  building,  are  now  CKCluuteljr 
lighted.  I  have  here  learned  several  facts  connected  with  the 
production  and  management  of  the  gas,  which  are  new  to  me 
and  which,  if  verified  by  future  experiments,  will  be  detailed  in 
this  journal. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  gas  apparatus,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  dilTicult  of  construction,  arc  the  gasometers 
and  reservoirs.     As  these  are  comTrtonly  made  they  require  a  cia- 
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tern  or  vessel  of  water,  of  very  large  dimensions,  in  which  Ihejr 
arc  susper.ded,  and  rise  and  fall  perpendicularly,  as  the  gas  enters 
and  escapes;  and  it  is  extremely  diiBcnlt  to  prevent  leakage,  and 
other  accidents,  unless  very  great  expense  be  incurred  in  their 
construction,  by  nicety  atid  solidity  of  the  workmanship.  Upon 
the  perfect  regularity  of  their  action^  too,  the  steadiness  and  per- 
feciiun  of  the  flames  will  materially  depend;  and,  owing  to  the 
mode  of  suspension  generally  employed,  this  is  scarcely  attainable 
where  the  instrument  is  of  very  large  dimensions. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  rotary  gasometer,  erected 
by  Mr.  Clegg  at  the  Westminster  works,  and  in  which,  while  the 
above  objections  are  in  a  great  measure  obviated,  several  other  ad- 
vantages are  incurred,  its  action  is  so  steady  and  regular  that  it 
has  been  found  advantageous  to  sufl'er  the  gas  to  pass  through  it 
from  the  vortical  gasometers,  previous  to  entering  the  main  pipea 
for  the  consumption  in  the  streets  and  houses;  and  the  cistern 
whicU  it  requires  is  comparatively  small.  [It  is  represented  in 
our  plate.] 

Fig.  I.  A.  A.  B.  B.  C.  D.  £.  represents  about  two  thiivh  tf.  a 
hollow  rim  of  a  wheel  into  which  the  gas  is  i^eceivedv--  'tlht^fnA 
A.  A.  is  closed;  the  end  CD.  E.  is  open  from  D.  to  E;  the  pi^ 
1\  G.  H-  connects  the  two  ends  of  the  segment  or  hollow  lisHf  ud 
is  made  of  sufficient  weight  to  counterpoise  the  wh(de.  This  |Upe 
is  inserted  air-tight  into  the  rim  at  F.,  and  contains  a  stop  betwixt 
G.  and  H.  At  G.  is  joined  a  pipe,  forming  a  communication  with 
the  hollow  axis  O.,  upon  which  the  rim  turns,  and  which  supports 
it  by  arms  and  braces,  after  the  manner  of  other  wheels,  and  re- 
volves upon  a  friction  sector.  I.  K.  L.  M.  represents  the  cistern 
of  water,  in  which  the  rim  is  immersed  sufficiently  deep  to  coun- 
teract the  pressure  of  the  gas. 

It  is  evident  that  the  gas,  being  conveyed  mto  the  open  end  of 
the  hollow  axis  O.,  which  is  closed  at  the  opposite  end,  will  pro- 
ceed by  the  pipe  G.  F.  into  the  closed  end  of  the  g^asometer  at 
F.  The  operation  will  be  as  follows: — Supposing  the  closed  end 
A.  A.  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cistern,  and  the  gas  flow- 
ing in  as  just  described,  the  end  of  the  gasometer  A.  A.  will  be- 
gin to  fill,  and  consequently  to  ascend,  and  the  wheel  will  con- 
tinue to  move  upon  its  axis,  until  the  open  end  D.  £.  comes  nearly 
to  tiie  surface  of  the  water;  and,  when  the  gas  is  required  to  be 
discharged,  it  will  retum  through  the  same  channels  by  which  it 
entered. 

A  sufHcient  power  or  pressure  is  given  to  the  wheel  for  dis- 
charging the  gas  at  the  velocity  required,  by  means  of  an  adequate 
weight,  suspended  by  a  ctuun  over  a  pully;  which  chain  is  fixed  to 
the  wheel,  upon  a  small  circle,  made  fast  to  the  arms,  near  to  and 
round  the  end  of  the  axii)^  Thus  the  wheel  will  retrograde  as  the 
gas  is  discharged,  iintil  t^  epd  A.  A.  again  arrives  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  when  thejir^ple  of  the  gas  will  be  discharged. 
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Fig.  II.  represents  an  instrument,  invented  by  Mr.  Ciegg, 
of  great  importance  to  the  wholesale  gas  manufacturer:  he 
terms  it  a  gasmeter,  or  guage,  the  object  of  which  is  to  mea- 
sure, hj  the  number  of  its  revolutions,  the  quantity  of  gas  which 
passes  through  it  in  any  given  time,  and  which  may  bo  recorded, 
duryig  the  observer's  absence,  by  a  proper  index.  At  present  he 
who  supplies  the  gas  has  no  direct  check  upon  the  consumer;  but) 
by  connecting  this  guage  with  the  pipes  of  supply,  so  that  the 
gas  entering  any  building  or  manufactory  may  pass  through  it, 
the  quantity  will  be  registered,  and  the  charge  may  then  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  consumption.  A.  A.  i*cpresents  a  wheel,  the  air- 
tight rim  of  which,  or  hollow  space  from  B.  to  B.,  should  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  number  of  burners  it  is  intended  to  supply.  A 
cubic  foot  should  be  allowed  for  eight  Argand  burners.  This  rim 
is  divided  into  three  equal  parts;  C.  D.  E.,  by  three  partitions,  two 
of  which  arc  seen  at  F.  G.,  and  a  third  is  placed  about  H.  These 
partitions  are  provided  with  hydraulic  scrolls  or  tubes,  so  con- 
structed that,  being  supplied  with  >vrater,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  divisions  is  intercepted  when  required.  The  nm  is 
supported  from  the  hollow  axis  by  six  hollow  arms,  three  of  which 
conduct  the  gas  entering  at  I.  to  the  circumference,  and  three 
discharge  it  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  qixis  K.,  there  being 
a  stop  or  partition  about  the  centre  of  the  axis.  The  three  crook- 
ed arms  L.  M.  N.  convey  the  gas  to  their  corresponding^  divisions, 
and  they  are  thus  contorted  to  allow  them  so  to  contain  water  in 
their  bends,  as  occasionally  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  gas 
into  certain  cavities  of  the  circumference,  which  may  be  dU* 
charging.  The  three  hollow  arms  O.  P.  Q.  proceed  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  centre  of  each  division,  and,  being  continued  along 
the  edge  of  the  rim,  are  inserted  into  the  partition,  so  as  to  form 
a  connexion,  not  with  the  division  it  appears  to  enter,  but  with  the 
preceding  one. 

The  pipe  which  furnishes  the  gas  is  connected  at  the  axis  at  I. 
by  a  tube  nearly  fitting  it,  and  secured  by  a  semifluid;  and  th& 
egress  pipe  is  similarly  connected  to  the  opposite  extremity  K. 

The  scrolls  fixed  to  each  side  of  the  division  plates  are  alike. 
R.  is  a  scroll  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  freely 
through  it,  but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  passage  of  gas. 
S.  is  another  scroll,  which  will  admit  the  water,  when  descending 
into  it,  to  pass  freely;  and,  when  the  wheel  rises  out  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  vessel  H.  at  T.,  retains  so  much  of  it  as  to  stop 
all  communication  with  the  gas  contained  in  the  next  division,  as 
long  as  required.         • 

That  the  water  may  pass  freely  through  the  scrolls,  when  they 
enter  it,  the  gas  they  contain  must  have  free  egress,  and  air  should 
be  admitted  when  they  rise  out  of  the  water,  in  order  that  the 
water  they  retain  may  run  to  its  level.  This  is  effected  as  fol- 
lows:— To  the  highest  pait  of  each  scroll,  when  entering  and. 
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served  ttie  success  with  which  it  has  been  received.  Ail  those 
who  have  seen  it,  have  left  the  theatre  dUap pointed,  with  no 
other  pleasing  impresNons  than  those  left  by  n  few  vigorous  ef- 
forts by  Mr.  Kean,  who  seemed  to  thi-ow  his  whole  soul  into  the 
pai-t.  That  he  should  exert  himself  is  not  singular,  since  he 
could  iK>t  but  be  flattered  by  the  fact  that  the  piece  was  written 
expressly  for  the  display  of  hi*  extraordinary  powers.  But  itho, 
on  seeing  the  representmion,  takes  the  least  interest  in  its  heriit 
Is  he  not,  on  the  contcary,  a,  being  composed  of  all  repulsive 
qualities — of  bad  pa^Hous,  of  ni^ilignaiit  desipis— in  short,  of  no- 
thing that  can  entitle  hini  to  love  or  adniiralion  but  the  firm  at- 
tachment he  displays  for  Imugene? 

In  the  invention  of  the  character  of  Bertram,  all  persons  are 
aWare  that  the  reverend  author  ia  not  original;  it  is  in  fact  an 
adaptation  to  the  stageof  one  of  the  heroes  of  lord  Byron,  who  has 
set  the  fashion  of  liking  such  beings  at  a,  very  fortunate  moment 
for  Mr.  Maturin — indeed,  without  Lara  or  tlie  Giaour,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Bertram  would  never  have  seen  the  l^ht.  To  this 
circumstance  may,  we  think,  be  mainly  attributed  the  run  which 
this  tragedy  has  already  experienced.  Hokrofl's  "Vindictive 
Man"  was  condemned  for  the  one  bad  passion  that  appeared  in 
the  title;  but  now  an  evil  taste  has  been  acquired  by  the  town, 
and  we  find  a  hero  devoid  of  every  virtue  and  of  every  affection, 
but  one,  received  with  rapturous  applause. 

A^inst  the  heroine  we  bring  no  complaint;  indeed  wc  should 
be  devoid  of  all  candour  did  we  not  allow  that  she  is  drawn  with 
a  simplicity  and  beauty  scarcely  so  well  pourtrayed  since  the  days 
of  our  great  dramatists.  There  is  a  delicacy  in  her  thoughts  aiid 
expressions  that  wins  our  hearts  from  the  first  scene,  and  ill 
prepares  us  for  what  is  supposed  to  happen  between  the  third  and 
fourth  acts.  The  spectators  are  not,  we  believe, in  general  aware 
of  the  gross  insult  there  offered  to  morality — of  the  heinous  ciime 
of  which  Imogcne  is  made  g^iltyr  which  destroys  the  charm  ol 
uniaiiited  loveliness  which  the  author  at  first  had  thrown  round 
her  character.     The  apparent  ambiguity  that  prevails  upon  this 

«ho1ly  under  ihli  new  ilireetirm,  ind  we  obierre  lomc  importwtt  illeratiaDi  la 
reipect  to  il:  we  we  ihat  foreign  produelions  hiiTe  not  been  duregsrded,  that 
rteeiit  piibllciiii<»is  of  tlie  most  raluable  deieriplion  have  been  oomprehendeft, 
and  diat  a  notcll]  lo  peividical  works  of  thia  ki»d  lias  been  introdueed,  »hieh 
in  (he  preieiit  Mate  of  public  laite  will  not  be  unHceeplable:  we  mean,  a  de- 
puTtfnent  untitled  BihHolheca  .Antiqua,  or  a  reiiew  at  old  worki  of  maeh  ioler- 
eit  mill  iiiriosilj  whioh  are  not  eaij-  of  leucB,  either  from  tbt  great  eipeow  of 
Tlie  originiili,  nr  nf  tbe  reprinta.  For  tbia  part  of  the  nndertaking  we  are  in- 
fui-niei!  the  eililnrs  have  ample  reioarBea,  and  Aii  Iheir  inteniion  not  lo  r^ke 
'  ;%  unless  for  tbe  sake  of  illuiU-Ht- 
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point,  from  the  dark  manner  in  which  it  is  handled,  sayed  the  fint 
piece  from  that  indignation  which  assuredly  it  would  have  met 
with  from  a  British  audience,  had  the  offence  been  made  more 
apparent.     Yet,  without  the  belief  of  its  commissioni  it  is  impoi-  ■ 
siblc  to  account  for  the  dreadful  catastrophe. 

These  two  are  in  fact  the  only  characters  in  the  tragedy.  St, 
Aldobrand,  the  injured  husband  of  Imogene,  is  not  seen  till  the 
third,  and  is  killed  in  the  fourth  act,  and  the  language  of  the  put 
given  to  him,  does  not  render  him  more  prominent  The  scene 
between  him  and  his  wife,  af^er  the  fatal  meeting  of  the  latter  tnd 
Bertram,  has  rather  a  ludicrous  than  a  tragical  effect,  from  the 
easy  manner  in  which  the  good  man  is  put  off  by  the  lady,  who 
receives  him  with  the  utmost  repugnance.  Clotilda  is  merely  a 
confidant  made  necessary  by  the  scantiness  of  the  characters^— a 
sort  o!  talking-post,  upon  the  French  model,  for  the  receptioo  of 
the  heroine's  thoughts  and  designs,  which  are,  as  generally  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  communicated  with  as  little  reserve  as  appa- 
rent motive.  Four  or  five  monks  (among  whom  the  prior  of  St. 
Anselm,  the  oldest  and  most  infirm,  is  made  to  play  a  most  ac^ 
live  and  courageous  part,)  complete  the  dramatif  fieraong. 

With  regard  to  the  plot,  action,  and  conduct  of  the  piece,  no- 
thing can  be  more  defective,  tame,  and  injudicious.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  fable  is  not,  as  far  as  it  goes,  interesting,  but  it  is 
much  too  meagre  to  be  spun  out  into  five  long  acts:  it  might 
really  be  tuld  in  half  a  page,  did  we  wish  to  repeat  it  to  our  rea- 
ders; and  for  the  action  and  conduct,  they  scarcely  keep  attention 
awake,  more  especially  in  the  two  last  acts,  where  the  whole  ca- 
tastrophe is  as  well  known  as  the  previous  part  of  the  play.  Here, 
however,  it  fortunately  happens  that  Kean  is  able  to  rescue  his 
iVicnd  by  some  very  fine,  and  we  must  say,  without  meaning^  to 
enter  into  particulars,  some  very  bad  specimens  of  his  art.  What 
can  be  better  than  the  silent  and  repentant  prayer  in  which  he  is 
interrupted?  What  can  be  worse  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
delivers  himself  up  to  the  knights,  with  the  words  ^  my  execu- 
tioners, not  my  conquei*ors."  Miss  SomerviUe,  in  the  general 
peal  of  whose  praises  we  cannot  altogether  chime,  was  also  ot 
great  service  to  Mr.  Maturin;  she  had  enough  talent  not  to  be 
ridiculous,  and  enough  beauty  not  to  be  uninteresting. 

The  language  of  the  tragedy  receives  our  almost  unqualified 
approbation  as  an  effusion  of  poetry  in  a  dramatic  form;  we  could 
ffuote  many  beautiful  passages,  but  rather  of  the  descriptive  than 
of  the  scenic  kind,  fur  the  principal  error  of  the  author  (who  has 
acquired  the  habit  from  the  composition  of  his  romances)  is,  that 
he  makes  the  persons  enter  too  much  into  a  detail  of  their  own 
qualities  and  habits,  when  in  reality  there  is  nothing  of  which  they 
could  be  more  incompetent  judges.  The  tragedy,  as  a  whole> 
promis.'s    jjreater  success  on  a  second  attempt. 
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{J^ont  ihe  Champion.) 

Madoro/  the  Moor — A  Poem,  by  James  Hogg. 

Murray t  IBIC. 

TacsK  fiaye  been  maof  men  who  have  nndeierveAf  obtateed 
the  reputation  of  poata.  Such  persoosi  we  mean,  who  hara 
been  made  poetical  by  reading.  Their  minds  have  been  recl/iient 
>— not  inventive^imitative  of  the  oboervations  of  others,  not  ob* 
servant  themselves.  They  have  imbibed  what  is  called  the  lait- 
guagir  of  poetry,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  grasp  its  aub- 
alance.  Tbey  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  banks  of  Casta- 
ly^— to  have  plucked  the  flowera  growing  by  its  side — to  have 
looked  with  complacency,  and  even  pleasure,  upon  its  waters;— 
but  some  secret- working,  undefinable  spell  has  paralyzed  their  - 
power,  at  the  instant  when  they  attempted  to  plunge  into  the  stream- 
That  "  mob  of  gentlemen,"  who  wrote  with  ease  in  the  Jocund 
days  of  the  voluptuous  Charles,  was  of  this  quality  of  miud. 
And  of  the  numerous  names  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  that 
time  we  think  that  the  mighty  disproportion  of  nine  out  of  ten 
may  be  placed  among  this  order  of  imitators.— We  trust  our  rea- 
ders will  apprehend  our  meaning,  witliout  our  entering  into  a  long 
detail  of  names. 

We  have  now,  however,  poets  that  forcibly  set  before  us  the 
genius  of  '■  olden  times." — The  names  of  Wordsworthi  Moore, 
Byron,  and  Col eridge,—w hose 

"  9ouU  ire  like  the  Han  tli*t  dwell  aput,** 
will  throw  their  light  into  the  boaoni  of  after  ages. 

Mr.  Hogg)  the  author  of  the  poem  before  us,  though  it  would 
be  doing  him  prejudice,  because  injustice,  to  compare  him  with 
the  above  high  names,  must  be  a  poet  of  ctmsiderable  rank.  He 
has  much  original  genius.  He  seems  to  be  "  made  in  the  poetry 
of  nature"— that  is,  he  loves  all  those  fine  parts  of  her  which, it  is 
the  province  of  poetry  to  love  and  cheiish.  The  following  stan- 
zas, out  of  the  iniroduction  to  "  Mador  of  the  Moor,"  will  show 
Ills  close-eyed  observations  of  nature;  and  his  love  of  it:-^ 

"  There  the  ilu-k  men  builds  Ma  drear?  Kamet 
The  eagle  o'er  his  eyrie  invei  Hloud; 
The  brioillccl  tax  Hround  thee  lovei  to  roanii 
And  purmigaoi,  the  inirmtea  or  Ihe  ckiud; 
And  when  tlie  lummer  Hingi  her  dappled  ahrooil. 
O'er  reddening  moon,  and  iriJdi  of  toOcned  fety. 
The  f  outhful  (wain,  uarasliioacd.  unendowed, 
Tlie  bnielcet  and  tlie  lamb  may  roiuid  thee  plBf: 
Tbeie  th;  Gnt  gueaU  alone,  Ihi.u  fair  majeatio  Tajrl 
Dut  bear  me,  apirit  of  the  gifted  eft. 
Fur  nn  ihy  |>in!oni  cu^laard  (a  the  railn. 
O'er  gariah  glens  and  itralhs  of  eteij  kind. 
Where  oxen  low  and  vaTea  Itie  jellov  gitln; 


Where  boilliiiK  cDSi  o'ecliuf  dii  b 
Id  ipind  form*,  fiuUilk,  vHd,  and  I 
Where  >««U  die  vooduiiHt  ehoir  •» 
Ai  foRMi  bend  unto  the  brecM  of  erea. 
And  in  (he  fiood  beneath  vaTe  o'er  a  dovnwaid  hewren.* 

There  is   great  beauty  in'  theK  descriptive  Btuu 
do  Dot  i^ve  them  as  the  best  of  the  poemj  but  mercljr  by  chance, 
to  illustrate  our  observation  of  Mr.  Hogg's  lore  qf  nature — a 
feeling  most  valuable  in  the  breast  of  a  poet  Mr.  H.  seems  quite 
at  home  in  the  fields.    He  loves 


Adown  Mine  tmlliiiB  bon»'  meander, 
And  nae  thhik  hug." 

He  derives  alt  his  figures  and  similes  from  the  mountains,  the 
fieldS)  and  the  heavens.  Even  the  passions  of  the  mind  are  tbu<i 
iKustrated— as 

"  Ko  beam  of  anger  rayed  her  gliitenli^  cTe* 

It  Hink  Kke  Mar  vithin  the  nibied  ireiti 

Or  like  Iht  tirUtd  dev-iell  iMn  tt  He 

UpMi  Me  iv»tJenftran6litigIg  at  ml, 

"t^en  «t/l^  (tnjtf  ujitn  ill  opening  brtatt.        p.  139. 


We  could  give  many  other  like  passages,  but  these  irill  do  ftv 
our  purpose. 

Ue  sometimes,  however,  shows  that  he  can  rise  tdgfaer  tbtf 
mere  description,  and  natural  imagery,  as  in  the  fbllowii^  pi 
of  an  exquisite  l>allad  in  the  first  contoi 

Than  the  carTl  lUUt  the  habe  w  joong. 
And  Demit  hir  vilh  ane  IreroiUnu  tnngi 
^ud  lie  tgehU  ^  Otdttrak  an  hi*  fate, 
Aabeaeliioo  tbedewe,aad  eallit  her Graaa.        p.ff. 

We  shall  make  but  one  more  extract,  vUch  we  tfdok 
sively  beantiftili 

The  rainbow*!  lorely  hi  the  caMem  ekidd. 
The  true  ii  beiDteooa  oo  the  bendal  tlwrn, 
Sveet  iitheefeoing  ray  from  purple  •hrood. 
And  tweelthe  orient  Unihc*  of  the  morn, 
Bveelerlhan  all  tke  beautiei  vhieb  adoni 
The  female  form  in  jontb  and  nuldea  Uoob, 
O  mrhy  «hoahl  |>«nioa  ever  man  Mboni, 
To  voriL  the  neeteit  Bover  of  natnr^i  doMS, 
And  saM  o'er  all  herjoyia  -rt/Hol  dieerleii  ^Inwi 


O  fragile  I 


It  bloMoma  hat  to  bde! 


One  tlip  neOTe>7  Or  remdl  deSal! 
Then  vilbt  the  dlasf  Tcrge  with  itep*  ni 
Fair  ■>  the  habitant!  of  jronder  ifclea! 
Like  then  thoa  Mleit  aerer  more  to  lua! 
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0  fi^tle  Bowerl  for  thee  my  henrt's  in  puo'. 

Hap)j  >  warid  la  hrd  rram  marul  eves, 

Whura  thuu  msj'at  imile  in  purity  agam. 

And  •hine  in  rirgin  broom  Ilmt  ever  ihkll  reciBin.         p.  SU. 

We  tiKTC  not  space  to  make  further  extracts;  but  what  have  been 
given,  we  thinltT  are  sufficient  to  justify  om-  remarks  upon  the 
style  of  Mr.  H.'a  poetry.  Nor  will  our  limits  allow  us  to  enter 
into  the  story  of  "  Mador  of  the  Moor."  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  forces  us  to  disagree,  and  almost  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  H — .  We  alladc  to  ihe  management  of  his  story.  The 
first  canto  is  all  myatcry— it  is  enveloped  in  a  cloudl  The  forms 
are  faintly  shadowed  out — not  distinctly  drawn  to  the  size.  The 
second  canto  is  more  natural, — and  the  third,  quite  so; — but  the 
fourth  is  •u^irmatural: — the  fifth  gains  upon  nature  again,  but 
cannot  get  tree  from  romance .-^Th is  wavering  between  one  and  ' 
the  other  gives  the  poem  a  character  of  inconsistency,  which  fiir 
the  respect  we  entertain  for  the  talents  of  Mr.  H— ,  we  are  sorry 
to  see.  The  Queen's  Wake  showed  us  the  powers  of  Mr.  H.  in  the 
ballad-style,  in  which  he  greatly  excels, — and,  in  this,  he  has  im- 
proved upon— not  departed  from^his  former  excellence. 


(tROM  ACKKRUAn'S  RKFOSlTORr.} 

3incer1tas  in  sbarch  op  a  wife. 

Mb-  Editor, 

Will  you  permit  an  unfortunate  lover  of  truth  to  apply  to 
you  for  assistance?  Dont  be  alarmed,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not  mean 
pecuniary  assistance;  but,  from  the  nature  of  your  work,  it  may 
be  in  your  power  to  serve  me,  and  I  will  lay  my  case  before  you 
as  briefly  as  I  can.— From  my  earlieit  infancy,  sir,  I  have  been  a 
martyr  to  my  veneration  for  truth:  the  famed  Candide  himself  ne- 
ver was  more  zealously  devoted  to  Sincera  than  your  unfortunate 
humble  servant.  1  was  the  younger  son  of  a  good  foniily,  and 
was  destined,  even  from  my  cradle,  to  make  my  way  in  the  world 
by  matrimony,  although  no  plan  could  have  been  more  unpromis- 
ing; for  I  am,  unfortunately,  very  ugly,  and,  being  a  younger  sot, 
was  but  scantily  gifled  witJi  the  favours  of  Plutus:  but  the  ma- 
chiavelian  genius  of  my  mother  would,  I  believe,  have  conquered 
all  the  disadvantages  of  nature  and  fortune,  had  not  my  unlucky 
sincerity  been  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  in  the  way.  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  the  various  miafortuncs  which  I 
met  with,  in  ray  childhood,  from  speaking  the  truth.  At  twenty 
I,  returned  from  the  university,  and,  before  I  had  been  three  days 
in  the  house  of  my  parents,  I  had  contrived  to  tell  so  many  disa- 
greeable truths  to  every  one  of  the  family  that  I  had  raised  my- 
self a  host  of  enemies;  and,  had  not  my  father  unluckily  prophe^ 
sied  that  I  never  should  get  a  wife,  I  believe  aij  mother  would 
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have  relinquished  the  ftidtrimonial  sp^tttetidns  ahft  had  &nMrf^ 
for  me;  but,  as  she  alvrays  mode  it  a  role  to  act  in  decided  oppok 
sition  to  him,  she  detertnined  to  find  a  helpfiiate  fof  tne  directl]R«  :' 
Miss  Prune,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  grocer,  v|t&  a  fbrtuM jiK 
nearly  a  plum,  had  been  recently  introduced  to  ifvy  modltfr, 
was  perfectly  willing  to  overlook  her  want  of  birth  ii  ilvMf;' 
her  money.    My  prospect  with  this  ^pung  lady  wM  totdriibljr  fl ' 
Mi*.  Prune,  though  he  could  with  d'&cu^  make  lUft  to  rMuifl 
foreign  intelligence  in  the  daily  papera,  l^  ^ppi&g:  ftU  tlMT 
names,  had  a  great  veneration  for  iaftOngi  and,  though  be  c 
not  trace  his  family  so  hr  back  as  l\i8  great-grandfatMty  he 
determined  to  marry  his  danghter  to  a  gentlemao..    I  hedi  ckeNiii 
fore,  the  father's  warmest  wishes  for  my  soceesa,  Ittdy  afker-ttri 
mother  had  spent  a  whole  liour  in  exhorting  me  net  to  ntm  mfmt 
by  speaking  the  truth  to  the  daughter,  we  setoff  te  dhiO#ltb#to^. 
Prunes  en  famille.     I  conducted  myself  tolerably  well  hy  tfie  U|jt 
ginning  of  our  visit,  for  I  scarcely  spe^e.    Miss  Pmoe  WaS  ^t^Hlh 
dently  a  raw,  uncultivated  girl,  but  she  appeared  timid  t&d  alleianWi 
two  qualities  which  I  greatly  admire  in  the  fidr  sex.    Aftilf^  4Mfi».. 
lucky  stars  would  have  it,  she  had  that  day  written  a  eomplinii<^ 
tary  note,  in  French,,  to  a  friend  of  hers,  who  was  newljr 
and  her  papa  desired  her  to  show  it  to  me.    I  saw  my 
change  colour,  and,  hastily  snatching  up  the  note,  she  ran  her 
over  ^t,  and  declared  it  was  channing.    ^  Yoo  are  too  partial  to 
my  Patty,  my  lady,"  cried  the.  father;  <<  but  let  us  hear  What  the 
scholar  will  say  to  it."   The  precious  moreeau  was  handed  to  miOjIt 
but,  after  making  two  or  three  attempts  to  read  it,,  I  waeqbliflod 
to  give  it  up,  and  return  it  to  the  young  lady,  wi^i  a  deeftnitioa 
that  it  was  not  French.  In  lact,  Mr.  Editor,  thoujgh  I  did  not  cmf-,- 
my  love  of  truth  so  far  as  to  tell  her  so,  she  might  as  well  hMrik 
called  it  Chinese.    Miss  blushed,  and  her  meeluiea»  gave 
to  a  degree  of  virulence  which  I  think '  I  never  saw  eqi 
Papa  was  as  much  affronted,  because  it  was  impoiiiUo,  Wm.i! 
a  hedication  as  he  had  given  to  Pat,  she  could  be  ,l^i^fSMMnpfL: 
My  mother*s  excuses  for  my  behaviour  were  Ufwij^wubr  Ofn, I    - 
made  my  exit  without  ^y  invitation  to  repeat^my  ieiMt  My  xwim* 
ma's  reproaches  for  what  she  called  my  absura  eonctactVere  loiiA 
and  bitter,  and  it  was  a  considerable'time  be&re  It  wiiaagun  exU* 
bited  to  ^y  of  her  acouaintAnce,  in  the  character  of  a  would^ 
Benedict.    At  length  she  sent  for  me  into  her  dreliabff-roomt  tti^^ 
informed  me  that  she  had  had  i^  hint  fron&  the  uncle  of  Miss  Lof^-' 
that  Ills  niece  would  not  be  averse  to  receive  my  addresses.  ^  IHHt 
I  should  be  extremely  averse  to  pay  them,**  replied  I|..^if  Jmt 
mbd  corresponds  with  her  face;  for  I  never  saw  an  uglier  wo«^ 
in  my  life  "    Mv  mother  replied  only  by  a  significant  ghuMM^ell^i 
mirror,  near  which  I  stood.    I  could  not  deny  the  muh  ol  i^  i9|^  '^  . 
flection;  but  I  consoled  myself  by  thmking  that  I  was  only  udlfja 
and  that  Miss  Lofty  was  absolutely  hideous;  for  eveiy  evil  patpSjit   -^ 
Vas  pictured  in  her  countenajocp;.    However^  my  mp^nr.  gaJMli 
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my  fiklher  over  to  her  party,  and  the  two  families  became  almost 
inseparable;  th«  young  lady  put  on  the  mask  of  amiability,  and  I 
was  beginning  to  believe  that  there  is  no  truth  in  facri,  whtii  an 
incident  occurred  that  shoved  her  to  me  in  her  real  colours,  and 
terminated  my  addresses.  She  had  an  acquaintance,  a  young  lady, 
whose  conduct  had  always  been  strictly  correct,  bnt  who,  to  avoid 
a  marriage  which  her  parents  wished  to  force  her  into,  had  doped 
from  them,  and  kept  the  place  of  her  retreat  a  profound  seci-ci, 
In  a  day  or  two  after  her  elopement  one  of  the  footmen  absconded 
with  same  of  the  plate.  The  natural  malignity  of  Miss  Lofty 
prompted  her  to  seize  upon  this  circumstance  to  injure  the  fame 
of  the  young  lady,  and  she  circulated  a  report,  which  waa  spee-  ^ 
dily  believed,  that  they  had  eloped  together.  She  had  hitherto 
veiled  from  me  her  love  of  scaadal;  but  I  happened  to  make  my 
visit  at  the  moment  in  which  she  was  entenaiiUDg  a  select  com- 
pany with  an  account  of  Misa  — -'s  infamous  conduct.  She  stop- 
ped when  I  appeared;  but  a  lady  present  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
absent  fair  one,  and  spoke  so  warmly  in  hep  favour  that  ray  intend- 
ed was  thrown  oif  her  guard  so  far  as  to  declare  that  she  knew 
the  Etoiy  to  be  true.  "  Mention  not  the  sacred  name  of  truth," 
cried  1,  "  in  support  of  an  uncharitable  assertion,  which  you  can- 
not prove, .  und  which  candour  should  have  prevented  you  from 
making.  Know  you  not  that  the  highwayman  ia,  in  comptriKm 
with  the  slanderer,  an  innocent  eharacterj  Remember  what  our 
immortal  bard  says, 


She  did  not  give  me  time  to  finish  my  quotation,  for  she  desired 
that  I  would  instantly  <)uit  her  house,  and  never  enter  it  again. 
You  may  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  I  look  her  at  her  word;  for,  though 
she  afterwards  made  some  overtures  toward  a  reconciliation,  no- 
thing could  prevail  upon  mc  to  listen  to  ihem. 

By  this  time  my  disposition  began  to  iie  pretty  well  known 
amongst  the  circle  of  our  intimates,  and  my  mother  almost  de- 
spaired of  success  in  a  third  negociation;  but  women,  you  know, 
Mr.  Editor,  have  a  great  deal  of  perseverance.  Miss  Sparkle,  a 
distant  relation  of  her  own,  returned  from  a  continental  trip  about 
this  time,  and  I  happened  to  be  present  when  she  paid  my  mo- 
ther a  visit.  During  a  conversation  which  I  held  with  her,  of  two 
hours'  length,  I  found  that  1  could  be  polite  to  her,  without  once 
violating  the  laws  of  my  beloved  trutli.  Her  understanding  was 
of  the  first  "order,  and  highly  cultivated,  and  her  disposition  ap- 
peared most  ami:iblc.  My  attentions  to  Miss  Sparkle  were  not 
■  lost  upon  my  poljllc  marania,  who  would  not  suffer  her  to  depart 
without  extorting  from  her  a  promise  to  become  our  inmate  for 
n  fciv  weeks;  and  no  sooner  was  she  gone  than  both  my  pni-ents 
eungratulated  mc  upon  the  fair  prospect  1  had  of  getting  a  rieh 
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wife  at  last.  To  be  brief,  Mr.  Editor,  Miss  Sparkle  became  oor 
guest,  and  for  nearly  three  weeks  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  tell* 
ing  her  a  single  disagreeable  truth;  and,  in  spite  of  luy  plaio  &c« 
and  want  of  fortune,  she  did  me  the  honour  to  avow  a  partiality  in 
my  favour.  In  shorl,  matters  were  going  on  swimmingly  when 
my  evil  genius  spoiled  all.  One  day,  whUe  we  were  chatting  to- 
gether in  her  dressing-room,  Mr.  Dapperwit  was  announcedt  and 
a  little  man  entered,  whom  I  supposed,  from  his  air  and  deport* 
ment,  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  male  artists  whom  la- 
dies, in  these  days,  employ  to  decorate  their  persons;  but  I  aoon 
found  that  I  had  committed  a  great  mistake;  for  Miss  Sparkle  in- . 
troduced  him  to  me  as  a  celebrated  author;  and,  after  a  few  com- 
pliments, he  told  her  he  had  called  to  beg  permission  to  dedicate 
to  her  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which  he  had  at  press.  He  had^ 
he  said,  written  a  poetical  dedication,  which  he  requested  leave  to 
read.  She  gave  an  assenting  bow;  but  he  had  not  repeated  ten 
lines  when  I  found  truth  so  outraged  that  I  interrupted  his  pane- 
gyric by  a  philippic  on  the  gross  flattery  with  which  it  abounded. 
Would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Editor,  the  impudent  little  retainer  to 
the  muses  had  the  effrontery  to  declare  that  he  had  not  said  half 
the  truth;  and  Miss  Sparkle — (oh!  Vanity,  thy  name  is  woman!) 
was  evidently  persuaded  of  his  sincerity.  I  bridled  my  passion 
till  he  was  gone;  but  the  truths  which  I  then  began  to  tell  his  fidr 
patroness  were  interrupted  by  her  assuring  me  that  she  consider- 
ed my  conduct  as  a  gross  insult,  and  that  she  would  never  give 
her  hand  to  a  man  who  denied  her  those  good  qualities  which  all 
the  world  allowed  her  to  possess.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  assured 
her  the  perfections  which  Mr.  Dapperwit's  muse  had  bestowed 
upon  her  could  not  with  truth  be  attributed  to  any  human  being;: 
she  would  not  listen  to  me;  and  that  very  day  she  quitted  our 
house,  though  the  time  she  had  agreed  to  remain  with  us  was  not 
half  expired. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  indignation  of  ray 
mamma,  who  now  began  to  think  I  was  absolutely  incorrigiblev 
and  for  some  time  I  enjoyed  a  little  peace,  which)  as  I  had  now 
completely  established  my  character  as  an  uncouth  savage,  whose 
manners  were  worse  than  those  of  an  inhabitant  of  Otaheite,  I 
was  in  hopes  I  should  continue  to  enjoy;  but  I  was  once  more 
compelled  to  appear  in  the  character  of  an  enamoured  swain^-^ 
Mrs.  Mature,  a  widow,  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  myself, 
but  whose  manners  and  person  were  very  pleasing,  was  the  next 
object  whom  my  industrious  mamma  i)ointed  out  to  my  notice.  I 
found  her  a  very  rational  woman,  and  our  sentiments  were  appa- 
rently very  similar.  She  had  some  faults;  but  when  I  told  her  of 
them  she  listened  to  me  with  patience  and  good  humour,  and  pro- 
mised to  correct  them.  Enchanted  to  find  a  woman  who  would 
listen  without  anger  to  the  voice  of  truth,  I  tliought  I  had  found 
a  second  Fatime,  when  an  unlucky  accident  overturned  all  my 
bright  prospects.  One  day  Mrs.  Mature,  after  praising  the  beauty 
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of  a  female  friend  of  hers,  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  her 
a  very  fine  woman.  <<  She  has  been  extremely  handsome,  no 
-doubt,**  replied  I,  "  when  she  was  young.'*  "  When  she  was 
young!'*  replied  the  widow,  "  why,  pray,  sir,  do  you  call  her  old?** 
**  She  cannot,  certainly,  with  truth,  be  styled  young,**  cried  I, 
<<  for  she  is  considerably  turned  of  thirty;  at  which  age  she  would, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  be  considered  an  old  woman.**  "  We 
think  differently  in  England,  however,**  replied  Mrs.  Mature, 
with  an  air  of  pique.  '^  My  friend  is  hardly  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  according  to  our  ideas:  she  has  not  yet  reached  the  fa- 
shionable age.'*  "Your  ideas,  then,  are  erroneous,**  cried  I; 
^*  but  it  b  not  wonderful  that  fashion  should  be  at  variance  with 
truth.**  «  What  you  are  pleased  to  call  truth  I  must  style  rude- 
ness,** replied  she:  "  I  am  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Mrs.  , 
and  you  may  suppose  I  shall  not  be  very  ready  to  give  my  hand  to 
a  man  who  thinks  me  an  old  woman.'*  '  It  was  in  vain  that  I  as- 
sured her  my  affection  was  founded  upon  her  mental  perfections, 
and  that  youth  and  beauty  were  qualities  which  I  disregarded. 
This  unlucky  attempt  to  conciliate  matters  made  them  ten  times 
worse,  and  she  actually  rang  for  a  servant  to  show  me  the  door. 

I  was  by  this  time,  Mr.  Editor,  so  completely  sickened  of  my 
matrimonial  speculations,  that  neither  threats  nor  intreaties  could 
prevail  on  me  to  act  the  lover  again;  and  in  all  probability  I  should 
have  been  suffered  to  do  as  I  pleased,  but  for  the  death  of  my  elder 
brother,  which  happened  soon  after  I  had  attained  my  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  from  that  moment  I  have  been  plagued  equally  by  my 
father  and  mother  to  enter  into  the  holy  state,  which  I  am  assured 
I  may  now  do  whenever  I  please;  for  it  is  truly  astonishing,  Mr. 
Editor,  how  much  I  am  altered  in  the  opinion  of  the  ladies  since 
I  became  heir  to  an  estate  and  title.  My  figure,  which  formerly 
they  never  noticed,  is  allowed  to  be  very  genteel,  and,  as  to  my 
face,  though  it  is  plain,  beauty  is  of  no  consequence  in  a  man. 
My  love  of  truth,  which  formerly  they  called  ill  manners  and  ill 
nature,  is  now  transformed  into  an  agreeable  bluntness;  and,  with 
all  my  odditieny  I  am  allowed  to  be  a  very  pleasant  animal,  who 
would  be  very  likely  to  make  a  good  husband.  But,  my  dear  Mr. 
Editor,  this  favourable  opinion  which  the  ladies  entertain  of  me 
has  not  its  foundation  in  truth;  for  I  should  never  become,  in  their 
acceptation  of  the  word,  a  good  husband;  since  my  wife  must  ex* 
pect  to  hear  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  (however  disa- 
f^reeable  it  might  be  to  her),  from  me.  Now,  sir,  if,  amongst  your 
i'uir  readers,  tliere  should  be  one,  whose  person  is  not  deformed, 
whose  age  is  under  forty,  whose  temper  and  disposition  are  good, 
and  who,  above  all,  would  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  above  con- 
ditions, I  declare  that  the  want  of  either  birth  or  fortune  shall  be 
^o  obstacle  to  my  bestowing  on  her  the  hand  and  heart  of 

Your  very  humble  servant^ 

SiNOERITAS. 


POETRY. 
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■  -\ 


Harry  Brown  to  hia  coimn  Thomas  Brown^  Jun. 

LBTTBR   I. 

Here,  here  tweetlj  murmor  the  beet» 
Here  talk  the  quiek  birds  in  the  trees. 
And  the  pines  drop  their  nuts  at  their  ease. 


'*-, 


De4b  Toify  who  enjoying  your  brooks  and  your  bower%  -j^. 

lave  just  like  a  bee,  when  he*s  flushest  of  flowers»—  v..^ 

A  maJ^er  of  sweets,  busy  sparkling,  and  singing, 
Yet  armed  with  an  exquisite  point  too  tor  stingin§^—  "^^ 

1  owe  you  a  letter,  and  having  this  time  '^'*' 

A  whole  series  to  write  to  you,  send  them  in  rhyme}  t  ^  • 

For  rhyme,  with  it*s  air,  and  it's  step-tpringing  lanef  ■  ■■,. 

Helps  me  on,  as  a  march  docs  a  soldier  in  Junes 
And  when  chatting  to  you,  Vve  a  something  about  me. 
That  makes  all  my  spirits  come  dancing  from  out  mes 

I  told  you,  you  know,  you  should  have  a  detail 
Of  Harapstead's  whole  merits,— -heath,  wood,  hill,  and  yile^-^ 
And  threatened  in  consequence  (only  admire 
The  metal  one's  turned  to  by  dint  of  desire) 
To  draw  you  all  near  me,— nun  dog  tliat  I  was,-^ 
As  the  bees  are  made  swarm  by  the  chinking  of  braasi 

(By  the  bye,  this  comparison,  well  understood/— 
Is  modestly  speaking,  sUU  better  than  good; 
VoT  a  man  who  once  kept  them  in  London,  they  safi 
Found  out  that  they  eame  here  to  dine  every  day.) 

But  at  present,  for  reasons  I'll  give  when  we  meetg 
I  shall  spare  you  the  trouble,^!  mean  to  say,  treats*-^ 
Yet  how  can  I  touch,  and  not  linger  awhile. 
On  the  spot  that  has  haunted,  my  youth  like  a  nule! 
On  itf s  fine  breathing  prospects,  i^s  clump-wooded  gM^i 
Dark  pines  and  white  houses,  and  long*allied  shades^ 
With  fields  going  down,  where  the  bard  lies  and  tees 
The  hills  up  above  him  with  rools  in  the  trees?  * 

Now  too,  while  the  season^— half  summer,  half  ipring. — 
Browm  elms  and  green  qpiks,— >makes  one  loiter  and  sing; 
And  the  bee's  weighty  murmur  ooroea  by  us  at  noon. 
And  the  cuckoo  repeats  his  abort  indolent  tune. 
And  little  white  doods  lie  about  in  the  sun. 
And  the  wind's  in  the  west,  and  hay-making  begun? 

Even  now  while  I  write,  Vm  half  stretched  on  the  grouod« 
With  a  oheek-smoolhlng  ah*  coming  taking  roe  round. 
Betwixt  hillocks  of  green,  plumed  with  fern  and  wild  flowcn^ 
While  my  eye  clotely  follows  the  beei  in  thehrbowcri. 


• 
1 
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P«npleUlkof  "/iBorliHecu,'"  (>lthough,hj  the  my, 
Yourold  fHend,  Anich^oh,  «u  viler  cbau  Ihej^i)* 
But  bird,  what  m  let  or  ilelicioui  retrcsla 
The  e|HBUrei  lire  in, — iharfei,  Boloorg,  gnrt  aweru! 
The  leiM  elnmps  nf  vcniurp,  an  lieeping  intci  'cm. 
Are  eraeraM  graves,  with  brJEht  (haiin  winding  Ihrniigb  'em; 
And  loinetiinei  t  wonder,  when  poking  down  bj  'em, 
*  Vlhnt  odd  aort  of  gJHnt  (he  rogiies  may  think  I  am. 
Here  perki  from  his  arbour  ol'  criroion  or  green 
A  bewi,  who  tlipi  bsckwant  in  Ihmigh  he  were  leen! — 
Here  over  my  piper  «nother  aliall  go. 
Looking  juadike  *  IraTeller  tiHI  in  Ihe  mow, — 
Till  he  reachea  the  wHting.—tnd  then,  *hcn  he'i  ejed  il. 
What  nodding,  and  touching,  and  eoaating  betide  it! 
No  freah-water  apark,  in  hia  unkform  fine, 
Cmi  be  graver  when  he  too  Gnt  arouei  the  line: — 
Now  be  slop!  al  a  qoetUou,  «•  who  ihould  nj  "  HtjV 
Now  c»ti  hit  round  eye  up  the  (awn  of  sn  A: 
Now  resolve)  lo  be  bold,  half  afnid  he  ihalt  aink. 
And  like  GlrroRn  before  him,  c«n't  tell  what  to  think. 

Oh  (he  wreteheil  tmniidon  to  Iniectalike  theae 
From  those  of  (he  countiji  To  town  from  (he  tree*! 
Ah  Tou,--you  who  have  run  (he  gay  cirele  of  lib, 
And  iquared  i(,  at  last,  with  your  booka  and  ■  wife, — 
Who  in  Sond'Strect  by  day,  when  the  prew  haa  been  thiekeit. 
Have  had  all  the  "  di^o  monatrar"  and  "  hie  est,"f 
Wtio've  ahone  at  great  hoiitesin  ooich^rowded  itreeta, 
Amrdat  lighu,  witt,  and  beautiea,  and  mutieal  Ireati, 
And  had  the  beat  pleasure  a  gueat  eouhl  befall, 
In  tieing,  yourself,  the  liest  part  of  it  all, — 
Can  the  town  (and  I'am  fond  of  it  too,  when  Tam  (here) 
Can  the  town,  after  all,  with  the  country  eomparet  ^ 

But  thi)  it  a  subject  I  keep  for  my  laat. 
Like  the  fruit  in  green  leaves,  which  condudei  a  repaat — 
Adieu.      In  mj  next  you'll  bear  more  of  the  IOwd; 
Till  when,  and  for  ever,  dear  Coi. 

HinmT  BaowH. 

'  AxACKEOn,  "  (he  wise,"  M  Pi>aTO  called  bim,  Miya  in  hi>  delieioui  linle 
»de,  (hal  he  looks  upon  (he  gruahopper  as  next  to  the  Gods;  and  I  do  noi  icro' 
pie  to  say,  with  the  license  becoming  one  of  the  BiowNS,  that  he  spoke  in  the 
true  spirit  of  one  himself, — enjoying  (he  creature's  enjoyment,  without  any  of 
Ihe  pe(tier  assumptions  of  humanity.  CovTLEV,  by  the  way,  who  has  felt  all  ihit 
spirit  of  his  author,  though  he  lost  si^t  of  hii  timplieity,  has  a  beanlifnl  line  hi 
his  paraphrase: — 

Fed  with  the  noarishment  divine, 
The  lUmg  marmnii'i  gentle  vine,    ■ 
i  HoBica  to  his  Muse,  and  Pisaitrs  id  alluiioo  to  hlm:^ 
Tocum  munerishoo  tuiesC, 

Quod  monstror  digito  pralereuntinm 
Romans  tidicen  lyrx:— 

Quod  ipiro,  et  plaeeo  (si  placen)  tnuin  Mt. 

To  thee  alone  I  owe,  dear  muse  of  mine. 

That  people  point  me  out,  passing  along. 

As  leader  of  my  country's  lyric  song: — 
Tps,— that  I  live  and  pleaae  (if  please)  is  thini-, 
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s  Hall  has  uaued  propoult  for  puUkhing,  by  sub- 
scription, Dr.  CAidPBELi.'s  Westibn  AirrmQmes;  with  adcti- 
tians,  illustrations,  and  a  biographicil  sketch  of  Dr.  Campbell, 
by  J^nies  R.  Wilson,  A.  ^.  Dr.  CKitapbetl  for  oUiny  years  hod 
contemplated  writing  the  history  of  Kentuckj,  where  he  residcct 
During  his  researches,  with  a  view  to  that  work,  much  of  liis  al- 
tentioLi  was  drawn  to  the  antiqae  fbrtSt  towns  and  natural  curiosities 
which  abound  in  the  great  central  valley  of  North  America;  and 
he  prepared,  and  determined  to  publish,  a  separate  essay  on  tliose 
interesting  subjects.  The  last  three  years  of  his  lit.'  were  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  the  collection  of  materials  illustrative  of  the 
ancient  history  of  our  continent.  The  work  will  form  one  8vo 
volume,  illustrated  with  twelve  engravings,  and  *ill  be  delivered 
to  subscribers  at  S3  50,  in  boards.  All  the  profits  of  the  work 
win  belong  to  Dr.  Campbell's  widow  and  children. 

From  some  late  London  Magazines  we  undersland  that  the 
poem  of  Ilderim  (noticed  in  our  last  number)  is  the  production 
of  H.  Gaily  Knight,  esq. 

In  OUT  notice  of  the  Antiquary  we  stated  that  it  was  written 
by  a  Mr  Greenfield.  It  seems,  however,  that  we  were  not  alto- 
gether correct.  Aller  making  a  great  many  pert  remarks  upon 
the  subject  [from  which  any  body  might  know  that  they  were 
tickled  at  possessing  a  secret),  the  Critical  Reviews  have  this  pa- 
ragraph in  their  critique  of  the  book: 

"  \Ve  have  also  our  opinion  upon  this  point,  not  fijunrled  in  spe- 
culation, but  upon  authority  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
We  understand  that  the  name  of  the  author  of"  Wlveriy,"  "  Guy 
Mannering"  and  "  the  Antiquary"  is  Forbe^  that  he  is  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  baronet — that  he  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Dr. 
Valpy,  at  Reading,  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  twen^-scventh  year 
of  his  ij^i.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  tite  si'urce  from 
whence  we  derive  this  information:  it  mustsofficcito  say  that  the 
foct  has  our  belief,  and  that  it  has  been  cooAnntd  by  circum- 
stantial evidence." 
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Feaiic*. — Douanct  de  France. — Tgt^GMnidtf  Drdii  d'Kn- 
Ir^e  et  de  Sortie^  drttti  en  vertu  di  IM  tot  du  3H  jtvril,  1816, 
fiar  U»  tobu  dt  M.  tt  totutUler  fital,  directevr  grnfral,  et 
afifiroitiif  fiar  Otrflf  de  ton  exctUence  U  mbUxtre  teereiaire 
<rftat  dei  finance*,  en  date  du  3  Juln,  IS  16.  Prii  6  franea. 
A  Paris,  de  I'imprimerie  royale.  Large  4to,  pp.  1^4.  1616. 
This  tariff  of  Ftvilch  duHea  isupoa&ltogediera  new  plan, 
'""  B  most  now  ow«  to  Fnmce  u  madi  aficliymistry 
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lias  long  owed,  for  the  accuracy  and  order  with  which  i.he  hai> 
classified  its  various  ai'ticles.  The  ouiline  of  the  echemc  is 
briefly  this. — Each  page  is  divided  into  seven  perpendicular  co- 
lumns; in  the  first  of  which  ihe  '  denominations  of  merchandize' 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  sequence— beginning  with  the  gene- 
ric name,  and  thence  descending  through  all  the  ramification  of 
species.  This  column  occupies  about  half  the  page,  and  the  re- 
Tnatning  six  are  devoted  lo  ihe  speciiicatiun  of  duties  on  importa- 
tion and   expori:itiori. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  all  the 
subjects  which  Ihe  tarifT  embraces,  but  to  transcribe  that  part 
only  which  relates  particularly  to  this  article.  We  learn,  in  the 
preliminary  obsertattons,  that,  "  independently  of  the  customs 
(droUa  de  douane*),  which,  upon  books  imported  in  French  ves- 
sels,  are  35  francs;  if  in  foreign  vessels,  37  francs,  50  ccmiemes 
to  the  100  killogrames,  or  300/.  English;  all  books,  primed  in  fo- 
reign countries,  and  brought  into  France,  must  pay  a  duty  of  1  SO 
francs  to  the  300/.  (if  they  are  in  the  French  language)  and  75 
francs  (if  in  any  living  foreign  language).  Those  which  are  print- 
ed in  France,  and  thence  carried  to  other  countries,  pay  51  cen- 
tiemeg  by  the  100  killogranics(300/)or  15  centiemes  by  the  100 
francs  in  value — at  ihe  option  of  the  owner  or  exporter.  No  im- 
portation can  take  place  without  the  permission  of  the  minister 
of  the  general  jwlice,  pointing  out  the  port  of  entry.  Books  pre- 
sented, without  such  permission,  are  to  be  seized — at  least  if  they 
are  not  addressed  to  the  minister  himself.  Notices  of  the  per- 
mits which  have  been  granted  must  be  sent  to  the  custom-house 
officers  (directeurs  des  douanes),  in  oi-der  to  prevent  all  surprise. 
Books,  admitted  in  virtue  of  special  authorizations,  must  be  im- 
mediately despatched  to  the  nearest  prefecture,  with  a  specifica- 
tion of  (he  number  of  the  pei-mit— a  precaution  which  must  also 
be  scrupulously  observed  in  the  transmission  of  books  destined  for 
Parts.  Travellers  (voyageurs)  are  relieved  of  formalities;  but  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  books  which  ti.ey  have  witb  llitm,  and  which 
they  avei'  are  for  their  own  use,  they  must  subscribe  a  promise  that 
they  will  not  dispose  of  them;  and  there  must  be  duplicate  cata- 
logues of  such  as  are  reputed  the  objects  of  commerce."  Such 
are  what  the  French  minister  of  iinancc  is  pleased  to  denominate 
the  formalilien  of  importing  and  exporting  books.  We  have  no 
very  good  means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  press  in  the  in- 
terior of  France;  but  we  know  that  six  individuals  have  lately  in- 
.  curred  the  sentence  of  Ij^nsportation  for  an  alleged  libel,  and 
that  several  oiheM  have  been  sentenced  lo  ten  and  twenty  years' 
imprisonment,  for  a  similar  offence  against  the  government.  Some 
printers,  however,  have  been  bold  enough  to  republish  translations 
of  some  elementary  English  school  books,  such  as  Blair's  Uni- 
versal Preceptor  and  Grammar  of  Philosophy,  Goldsmith's  Ele- 
mentary Geographies,  lagether  ,with  some  others,  wliicb  are 
equally  free  from  dar^srotwjioUtical  tSf^encies,    ThefoUonfog 
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s  from  British  public 
can  present  our  readcn  relat 

Among  Che  curiosities  of  the  day,  we  mu! 
over  the/ai- siMi'/e  copiesof  the  last  letter,  or 
toineiteof  Austria,  queen  of  France,  written  Oct.  18,  1793.  Ithas 
been  copied  with  the  moat  scrupulous  exactness,  by  mure  ihao 
one  engraver,  at  Paris. 

Roses  and  Lilies— The  work  on  lilies,  by  M.  Redoutt, 
which  has  been  some  years  in  a  course  of  pQtilicatioii,  is  at  length 
concluded  in  Eighty  numbers,  forming  eight  volumes  in  folio:  tlw 
price  is  3,300  fr.  ( 1 50f .)  subscription  price.  'I'his  seems  to  be  a 
sufficient  homage  paid  to  a  single  flower,  which,  however,  pre> 
senis  among  the  curious,  a  great  variety  of  spixits,  each  marked 
by  its  proper  form,  manners,  and  beauties. — M.  Rcduut^,  whosa 
work  on  lillicsis  now  closed,  proposes  to  dii'cct  his  aiicntion  to  a 
similar  work  on  roses.  He  observes,  very  justly,  ihut  the  culturft 
of  the  rose  is  of  late  become  a  subject  of  study  among  a  great 
number  of  naturalists  and  amateurs: — that  must  gardens  of  any 
magnitude,  contain  collections  of  roses,  more  or  less  extensivej 
while  this  beautiful  Hower,  by  its  form,  its  li-agrance,  and  its  co- 
lours, has  established  its  reputation,  as  an  olijcct  of  fashion,  aitdt 
in  short,  may  be  deemed  popular.  When  the  rose  was  less  in 
request,  a  small  number  of  varieties  was  all  thai  was  known)  and 
these  were  placed  in  gardens  without  much  consldcraiion  or  ^s- 
play;  but,  now,  the  number  of  beautiful  species  is  increased,  and 
these  are  more  sought  after  and  preferred.  The  author  proposes 
to  treat  the  rose  as  he  has  already  treated  the  lilyi  that  is  to  say, 
to  furnish  an  exact  representation  of  each  sptcies,  di-awn  from  na- 
ture, with  a  summary  description;  the  whole  coloured,  Gcc.  witli 
strict  fidelity.  The  subscription  price  for  each  number,  contain- 
ing six  plates,  is  about  sixteen  shilUngs, 

Dc  Montucci  occupies  himself  incessantly  in  advancing  his 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  Ahoui  the  end  of  ih« 
year  1614,  he  had  cut  14,000  new  characteni  and  he  espccted  to 
be  able  to  complete  the  number  wanted— and  being  many  more 
than  10,000,  before  the  present  year  was  far  advanced. 

The  principal  French  journals,  at  present,  in  a  course  of  publi- 
cation, are,  Magazin  Encyclopedicjue,  or  Journal  of  Sciences, 
Letters,  and  Arts,  by  the  Chevalier  Millin.  Yearly  subscriptioni 
42  francs. — Annalea  de  I'Agriculture  FraDgaisc;  by  M.  M.  Tes- 
sier  and  Bose.  Subscription,  3S  franca. — Bibliothetjue  Fhysico- ' 
Economique,  by  Arthur  Bertrsnd.  Subscription,  10  fraucs.— 
Annalea  de  Chimie.  Subscription,  31  francs.— Journal  de  M^de- 
cine,  by  Dr.  J.J  Leroux.  Price,  10  francs. — Gazette  dc  Santi, 
by  Drs.  Gardanne,  Pinel,  Poulet,  Montfcgre.  Subscription,  IS 
franCB.~^ourDal  de  Physique,  de  Chemie,  d'Hisioicc  Naturcllc, 
et  des  Arts,  by  J.  C.  de  la  Metherie.  Subscription,  27  I'rancs. — 
Jounnl  dea  Mioea-    StibKriptioib  31  hnut^f—^  lesAu^ 
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ences  de  la  Cour  de  Cassation,  by  J.  B,  Jalberl.  Subscription,  24 
francs. — Journal  du  Palais, — Subacriptioii)  50  francs. — Journal  du 
Commerce,  da  Politique,  et  dc  Liiteraiui-e.  Subscription,  6S 
francs. — Bulletin  dc  la  Society  d 'encouragement  pour  1' Industrie 
Naiionale,  by  J.  N.  Barbier  de  Wemar.  Subscription,  30  francs. 
— Biblioth6que  Brittanique,  clicz  Ma};imel.  Subscription,  42 
francs. — Jomnal  General  des  Theatres,  by  Ricard.  Subscription, 
42  francs. 

t+t  The  prices  marked  are  those  charged  at  Paris. 

The  French  joiiiULils  and  lifjiittr  woi'ksof  the  same  nature, have 
certainly  an  appro-piijie  imprest  among  the  literati:  this  has  been 
felt  in  Germany,  where  they  have  long  mainiained  a  certain  po- 
pularity. Messrs.  Henri  and  Richard,  announce  a  work,  to  be 
supported  in  conjunction,  that  is  intended  to  supercede  the  occa- 
sion for  those  foitijfn  communications.  It  will  appear  periodi- 
cally, and  will  be  fDinicd  of  extracts,  critical  analyses,  and  annun- 
ciations referring  lothc  following  objects. 

1.  The  most  interesting  memoirs  on  the  events  of  the  times.— 
3.  Extracts  from  ihc  descriptions  and  observations  afforded  by  the 
best  modern  travellers — 3.  Biographical  notices  of  distinguished 
con  temporaries.  4.  Historical  illustration  of  passing  events.-— 
5.  Pictures  of  national  manners,  and  character. — 6.  Selections  from 
the  most  striking  passages  of  the  romances,  talcs,  novels,  fables, 
poems.  See  which  daily  visit  Germany  in  gieat  numbers.— 7. Cri- 
tical analyses  of  the  most  considerable  French  works.— S.  En- 
tracts  from  the  French  literary  journals.  The  title  of  the  work 
will  be  Le  Nouvelliste  Frang.  is. 

We  are  somewhat  gratified  in  stating  that  the  portraits  of  our 
greatest  naval  and  military  heroesy— .such  as  Hull,  Decatur,  Bain- 
bridge,  Porter,  Chauncey,  Jones,  Perry,  Lawrence,  Pike,  Scott, 
and  Brown,  have  been  copied  in  France  from  the  former  numbers 
of  the  Analectic  Magazine.  Besides  the  officers  abovementioned 
the  engraver  has  included  upon  tlie  same  plate  the  action  of  the 
Constitution  with  the  Guerriere,  and  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Macedonian;  and,  as  the  whole  is  neatly  executed,  it  forms  a  very- 
beautiful  picture. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Elgin  Marblet. — The  greatest  part  of  this  celebrated  col- 
lection of  Grecian  sculpture  is  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Miner- 
va, at  Athens, — which  was  built  under  the  superintendance  of 
Phidias  about  500  years  before  Christ.  It  consists  of  three  orders, 
— of  perfect  statues,  or  such  as  ai-e  sculptured  at  full  length  and 
stand  upon  isolated  pedestals, — of  figures  in  the  very  highest  relief, 
or  such  as  are  almost  perfect  statues  and  are  fastened  to  blocks  of 
marble  by  a  very  slight  attachment, — and  of  figures  in  the  very 
lowest  relief,  or  sucii  as  rise  but  very  little  above  the  general  su- 
perficies of  the  marble  and  seem  to  be  on  the  boundary  tine  be- 
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tween  sculpture  and  painting. — From  the  Parthenon  or  Teazle 
of  Minerva  there  are  seventeen  of  the  first  order,  fourteen  of  tl|e 
second,  and  fifty-two  of  the  third.  Lord  Elgin  obtained  also  a  psst 
of  his  collection  from  other  buildings:  from  the  Temple  of  Victo- 
ry four  pieces  of  the  second  class^— from  the  triple  TempKe  of 
Erecthcus,  Minerva  Poiias  and  Pandrosa  eighteen  architectual 
specimens, — and  from  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  three  Dondesoipl 
pieces.  There  are,  still  fui^her,  thirteen  detached  heads  or  Sn^ 
mentH  of  lieads;  thirty-five  detached  pieces  of  various  sculptvre; 
eleven  urns  of  marble  and  three  of  bronze,  together  with  sooie 
hundreds  of  vases, — all  of  which  were  dug  up  near  Athens:  eigfat 
altars;  thirteen  sepulchral  pillars;  forty -four  casts  in  plaistcr  of  Pa- 
ris of  the  friezes  of  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  the 
Choraic  monument  of  Lysicratcs; — sixty-six  marbles  with  inscrip- 
tions (the  famous  Sigaean  among  the  rest;)  an  ancient  lyre  ^fi 
two  ancient  flutes  of  cedar,  found  in  making  an  excavation  w^r 
Athens;  sixty-six  gold,  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  silver,  a|id 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  copper  medals.  To  this  catalqgae 
is  also  added  a  large  collection  of  drawings  of  Grecian  Antjqid- 
ties. — It  will  be  impossible  to  admit  an  account  of  all  these  Athe- 
nian relics.  Two  are  said  to  be  supereminently  fine: — the  first  a 
statue  of  Theseus,  or  of  Hercules — or  at  all  events  of  a  young 
god,  reclining  gracefully  on  the  rocks  of  Olympus,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  a  lion's  skin  and  an  ample  drapery:  the  second  the  repre- 
sentation of  Neptune,  or  of  Ilissus,  who  is  also  in  a  reclining 
posture, — but  who  appears,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  springing  Up 
from  the  rock  by  an  impulse  of  joy  for  Minerva's  victory  in  the 
contest  for  Athens.  This  was  a  difficult  undertaking;  and  the 
artist  has  chosen  the  moment  when  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
was  thrown  on  the  left  arm,  which,  as  well  as  the  right  foot,  is 
resting  on  the  rock.  The  expression  of  the  skin  is  perfect;— -and 
there  is  (says  Mr.  Visconti)  an  animation  and  a  spirit  of  life  in  the 
figure,  which  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  art.  In  re- 
presenting yicJnrnl  beauty  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus^ — ^in  represent- 
ing ideal  ht?M\.y  the  Laocoon  and  Apollo  of  Belvedere^— are  con- 
sidered as  the  chefs  d'ot* uvre  of  sculpture.  This  is  the  concur- 
rent opinion  of  West,  NoUekens,  Westmacott,  Chanutry,  Fiax- 
man,  Rossi,  Wilkins,  Visconti,  and  Conova; — in  opposition,  to 
which  stands  the  solitary  judgment  of  a  Mr.  Payne  Knight;  who 
thinks  the  statues  of  Lord  Elgin  arc  only  in  the  second  rank  of  ex- 
cellence, because  they  are  so  polished  as  to  exhibit  no  marks  of 
the  chissel; — for  the  same  reason  that  Mr.  K.  would  probeUy 
look  contemptuously  upon  perfect  typography,  because  (unlilie 
old  black  letter)  it  was  too  exempt  from  all  errors  of  the  preaa! 
— When  we  are  speaking  of  these  statues  the  reader  must  not 
imagine  that  they  are  by  any  means  entire;  for  to  every  one  of  then 
we  might  apply  a  description  similar  to  Shakspeare's: — they  are 
<  sans  heads,  sans  arms,  sans  legs,  sans  almost  •  every  thing'.— We 
have  abstracted  this  account  from  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 
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The  Mith6r  of  "  ConverSalionti  On  Chyniistry"  is  preparing 
Converaatiohff  on  Political  Economy. 

An  Irish  clergyman  has  prepared  for  Dublin  a  periodical  curn- 
table,  exhibiting  the  reciprocal  piices  of  coin  at  all  the  great  corn- 
markets,  reduced  to  tlieir  several  standards  of  money  and  mea- 
sures, and  exhibiting  the  reauits  of  several  hundred  calculations. 
He  proposes  to  transfer  the  same  plan  to  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  publish  in  London,  every  week,  a  similar  table, 
which,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  coit.- 
dealers,  factors,  kc.  be. 

A  respectable  i^uarterly  miscellany  has  been  commenced  at 
Bristol,  under  the  title  of  tAe  Briiiol  MtmorialUC.  The  first  part 
contains  some  specimens  of  composition,  not  inferior  to  any  that 
is  to  he  met  with  in  the  journals  of  the  wtithem  or  northern  me- 
tropolis, and  also  much  curious  information  relative  to  lacftl  sub- 
jects, whose  interest  is,  however,  of  a  general  nature. 

Reliquix  Hearnnianx,  or  the  Genuine  remains  of  Thomas 
Heame,  are  preparing  for  the  press,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  This  cele- 
brated antiquary  left  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  (or  more) 
pocket  volumes,  written  in  liis  own  hand,  containing  what  may 
very  justly  be  termed  a  Diary  of  hi»  Parauiti.  This  diary  com- 
prises his  opinions  on  books  and  persons,  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  correspondence,  anecdotes  of  his  acquaintance,  and  bdeed  of 
most  of  the  literary  and  political  characters  of  bis  dayi  'with  a 
variety  of  papers  on  subjects  of  history  and  antiquity;  and  from 
these  volumes  it  is  proposed  to  select  such  parts  as  appear  the 
most  iriteresting  and  authentici  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
they  will  form  a  work  of  great  literary  interest  an^  curiosity. 

A  new  work  is  nearly  finished  at  press,  entitled  Vulgar  Errors, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  attributed  as  imports  to  the  proper  names 
of  the  globe,  clearly  ascertained;  with  approximations  to  their 
rational  descents,  investigating  the  origin  and  use  of  letters,  Mo- 
ses's hitherto  misunderstood  account  of  Eden,  biblical  long  lust 
names,  unknown  names  of  heathen  gods,  of  nations,  provinces, 
towns,  &c.  with  a  critical  disquisition  on  every  station  of  Hichard 
of  Cirencester  and  Antoninus  in  Britain. 

Speedily  will  be  published  a  secret  history  of  the  marriage  of 
the  princess  Charlotte  with  prince  Leopold,  and  of  the  break- 
ing oft'  the  treaty  with  the  hercrlitary  prince  of  Orange;  with  an 
outline  of  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Russia,  and  some  anecdotes 
of  the  duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Liverpool,  whose  attachment  to  the  prmciples 
of  liberty  are  well  known,  and  deservedly  respected,  announces  a 
new  weekly  publication,  to  be  entitled  "  the  Liverpool  Freeman," 
with  this  excellent  motto,  from  Mr.  Fox: — ''  If  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple of  England  of  their  actual  situation  is  to  inflame  them,  the 
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fault  is  in  those  who  have  brought  them  into  that  situation,  and 
not  in  those  who  only  tell  them  the  truth  *'  It  will  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  magazine:  political  hitelligence  and  discussion  will 
be  the  primary  object;  but,  by  compressing  the  events,  and  re- 
serving the  space  occupied  with  advertisements,  a  large  portion  of 
the  paper  will  be  appropriated  to  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  and 
to  communications  of  merit.  It  will  be  printed  a  sheet  of  demjTt 
in  octavo  pages. 

The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  attributed  in  this,  country  to  Mr* 
Leigh  Hunt,  was  written  by  Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.  professor  *t£ 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  two  other  late  poems — the  JVar  Fiend  and  the  Wanderer 

of  J^orway, 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Joseph  Lancaster,  undaunted  by  per- 
sonal losses  or  opposition,  still  perseveres  in  his  useful  career. 
He  lately  stated,  at  a  public  dinner  of  the  friends  of  his  system,  hi 
London,  that,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  twenty  months,  he 
had  travelled  about  45,000  miles,  lectured  to  above  1 13,000  per- 
sons, in  near  450  lectures,  and  expended  above  one  thousand 
pounds  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lectures  in  the  expenses  attend-* 
ant  on  the  promulgation  of  this  great  cause.  He  has  above  600 
schools  on  his  lists,  and  he  particularly  noticed  one  at  Cincinnattif 
on  the  Ohio,  700  miles  from  New  York,  for  900  children.  Two 
pupils,  conversant  in  his  system,  have  gone  down  the  Mississippi^ 
to  extend  his  system  there. 
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Leitrrt  on  Mrigland:  Com/.rlsing  Descriptive  Sceiifsi  viUff  Rf^ 
marks  on  the  Stale  of  Hociety,  Domcatk  Eeatiomy^  Hubit»  of  the 
I'r'o/iiif,  and  Condition  of  the  Manufacturing  Claaaea  generalli/, 
Inicru/iersed  ii/iih  MiaccUaneoaa  Obaervationi  and  Rejiectiont. 
By  Jusliua  G.  Wliite,  of  Savannah.  In  two  vols.  3yo.  pp.  679. 
Philadtlpliia.     M.  Carc}r.     1 S 1 6. 

This  ia  truly  an  American  book;  and,  for  a  great  body  of 
readers,  is  truly  a  useful  book.  Mr.  White  is  a  well  educated, 
sensible  merchant — who  started  from  this  country  with  some  pre- 
judices against  England,  but  with  no  inveterate  unwillingness  to 
have  them  covrectcd — travels  over  the  island  in  perfect  good  hu- 
mour— and  indeed  displays  throughout  his  letters  that  subdued 
and  passive  equanimity  which  is  compli^int  with  circumstances) 
submits  without  murmur  to  dianppointment,  and  resolves  to  take 
all  for  the  best.  But  to  the  mijo  ity  of  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  knowing  England,  Mr.  W'.ite  lias  recommendations  of  another 
sort.  He  visited  almost  att  the  };reat  trading  cities  on  a  tour  of 
business;  and  if  any  of  our  countrymen  arc  about  to  perform  H 
mercantile  journey  from  Liverpool  to  London,  through  Manchas' 
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tcr,  Rochdale,  Halifax,  Leeds,  Litchfield,  Birmingham— and  back 
again — they  ought  by  all  means  to  have  one  volume  of  these  let- 
ters in  their  right  pocket  and  the  other  in  the  left.  T^cy  may  be 
truly  called  general  letters  of  introduction.  All  the  great  tradings 
houses  are  named;  all  the  modes  of  mercantile  negotiation  are 
specified;  and  no  stranger  need  get  lost  in  any  of  the  great  cities^ 
provided  he  will  follow  the  directions  of  Mr.  White. 

As  a  book  of  travels,  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression, however,  vre  cannot  speak  so  much  in  praise  of  the  Let- 
ters on  England.  Mr.  White  was  obliged  to  hurry  from  town  to 
town;  and  never  tarried  in  any  place,  only  as  long  as  the  transac- 
tion of  his  business  required.  Trading  was  that  business;  and  a 
person  so  employed  can  have  little  time — and  if  he  has  always 
been  so  employed — can  have  little  taste,  for  attention  to  any  thing 
else.  Yet  where  Mr.  White  has  purposely  delayed  his  departure 
from  any  place,  in  order  to  investigate  some  of  its  beauUes^in 
York  for  example — he  displays  capacities  of  observation  which 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  under  different  auspices,  he  might  be- 
come an  amusing  and  instructive  traveller. 

We  must  acknowledge,  nevertheless,  that  this  opinion  is 
given  Avith  some  reservations.  We  do  think  that  it  requires  aD 
education  and  a  set  of  habits  very  different  from  those  of  Mr. 
White  to  produce  a  new  interesting  book  of  travels  upon  the  old 
subject  of  England.  In  a  countiy  which  had  never  been  explo- 
red his  inquisitiveness  and  good-nature  are  nearly  all  the  qualifi* 
cations  which  would  be  requisite  for  an  account  of  its  situations 
either  moral  or  physical:  but  in  Great  Britain,  wliich  has  been  so 
repeately  described  by  other  travellers,  and  about  which  little  new 
information  can  be  expected,  a  person  must  be  endowed  with  a 
pretty  refined  sensibility,  and  be  able,  withal,  to  give  us  an  accu- 
rate account  of  his  own  feelings,  and  of  his  own  personal  adven- 
tures— in  order  to  produce  an  interesting  volume  of  travels.  Here 
is  Mr.  W.'s  great  failing.  In  almost  every  situation  which  is  cal- 
culated to  impress  him  with  peculiar  sensations,  or  to  engage  him 
in  peculiar  incidents,  he  frankly  confesses  his  inability  to  tell  us 
how  he  feels;  and  whenever  a  poet  or  a  preceding  traveller  haa 
written  upon  the  same  subject,  he  adopts  their  language  without 
ceremony  into  his  own  pages.     His  chief  quotations  are  tak,eB 
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from  Professor  SUIiman's  Journal— a  busy  and  entertaining  little 
work  which  has  already  circulated  in  our  country  much  beyond 
the  sphere  of  what,  we  are  afraid,  will  be  the  celebrity  of  Mr. 
White's  letters.  The  former  has  decidedly  the  advantage  of  the 
Utter  in  every  qualification  for  an  English  tourist — in  none  more, 
however,  than  in  the  faculty  of  describing  the  peculiarity  of  his 
feelings  under  the  many  interesting  circumstances  which  a  tra- 
TCller  must  necessarily  encounter.  Mr.  While  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  classical  scliolar;  and  his  descriptions  are  almost  always 
given  in  those  vague  and  general  terras  which  originally  stood  for 
very  common  aensaijons,  and  which  have  been  so  incessantly  used 
as  lo  stand  now  for  hardly  any  sensations  at  all:  Mr.  SilHman,  on 
the  other  hand,  contrives  to  keep  our  attention  awake  by  the  em- 
ployment of  those  appropriai*  and  graphic  words  which  add  to 
language  all  its  fascination  and  interest,  and  which  can  rarely  be 
acquired  but  by  a  pretty  long  course  of  severe  classical  study. 
While  Mr.  W.  contents  himself  with  telling  us,  for  enample,  that 
a  landscape  ia  '  picturesque,'  a  Gothic  church  '  awful,'  a  cathe- 
dral '  grand,'  Mr.  S.  will  describe  the  particular  manner  in  which 
they  affected  himself,  and  hoio  they  are  picturesque,  or  awful,  or 
grand. 

In  consequence  of  the  haste  with  which  Mr.  W.  performed 
his  tour,  and  of  the  many  inconveniences  attending  the  plan  of 
writing  as  one  goes  along,  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  his  facul- 
ties as  a  traveller  from  the  letters  which  lie  on  our  table: — but  wc 
have  discovered  many  reasonings  and  remarks,  in  these  volumes, 
which  are  not  very  creditable  to  the  understanding  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  and  which  appear  to  he  rather  the  expres- 
sion of  settled  opinions — than  a  detail  of  hasty  and  superficial  ob- 
servations. Thus  an  intelligent  writer  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  stale,  in  1816,  that  the  African  trade  had  merely  been  <  checked^ 
by  a  law  of  the  British  parliament  (p.  13,  vol,  i,):  nor  can  we  help 
wondering  at  the  coolness  with  which  Mr.  W.  observes  (p.  270, 
id.  vol.)  that  '  the  paintings,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  have  auffered 
from  time' — He  is  frequently  unfortunate  in  his  reasonings;  and 
lo  give  as  fair  and  as  brief  a  specimen  as  we  can  of  his  general 
powers  in  this  department,  we  transcribe  the  whole  of  note  III. 
vol.  i.;  where  our  author  first  acknowledges  the  adequacy  of  a 
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cause,  and  then  goes  cm  to  assure  us  that  it  <  9homid  not*  prod 
its  effect. 

<'  I  was  told,  and  the  yeracity  of  mj  aathoress  was  placed  tax  ahor«^ 
suspicion,  that  there  was  not  in  Manchester  an  indindual  divine  of  tto 
established  church,  of  good  moral  character.  From  whence  can 
such  depravity  among  those  who  style  themselves  the  disciples  of 
Christ?  A  late  writer  has  very  justly  observed,  "  even  in  a  coU^iiato 
church,  when  they  are  chanting  in  full  choir,  the  cold,  inanimate,  ani 
sometimes  irreverent  manner  in  which  they  acquit  themselves,  sKocki 
the  feelings  of  a  stranger."  Will  not  this  lack  of  zeal  in  the  perfonnaaoe 
of  worship,  account  for  the  few  proselytes  they  make  to  the  establisliei} 
church?  And  may  not  such  lukewarmness  arise  from  tlie  principles  of  to^ 
leration?  A  principle  so  ju»t,  should  not  produce  such  an  eviL  On  reli- 
gious matters  men  should  be  left  to  think  and  act  as  they  please:  Umj 
alone  are  accountable  to  their  God;  and  their  consciences  and  their 
sons  should  be  their  guide.  On  subjects  connected  only  with  the 
poral  or  eternal  welfare  of  the  indioidualy  persecution  shooU  not  bo  al- 
lowed; and  we  should  proudly  rejoice  that  the  days  of  fanaticiim  and  ef 
martyrdom  have  long  since  fled  with  those  darkened  eras,  in  which  mm 
were  as  cruel  as  they  were  ignorant." 

But  even  our  allowances  for  haste  must  not  be  received  ^tb-* 
out  some  qualifications.  In  these  days  of  typographical  fecunditji^ 
perhaps  hasty  composition  ought  never  to  excuse  an  imperfect 
vork,<— except  when  that  work  is  to  subserve  some  transient  and 
immediate  purpose,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  sufficiently  delayed 
for  correction  and  improvement.  Because  a  person  keeps  a  tm"> 
veiling  diary,  or  carries  on  a  correspondence  with  bis  distant  ac- 
quaintances—it does  not  follow  that  the  contents  of  his  MSS. 
must  be  sent  to  press  in  the  rude  and  confounded  state  of  the  first 
draught.  In  a  journal  or  a  scries  of  letters  there  arc  many  tlungsn 
which,  aa  they  would  be  little  edifying  to  the  public  in  generally 
ought  not  to  be  printed  at  all; — while,  on  the  other  liand,  there 
must  be  dispersed  through  the  whole  mass  of  records  a  variety  oC 
remarks  upon  the  same  subject,  which,  if  they  arc  worthy  of  puln 
lication,  should  be  picked  out  and  arranged  before  they  arc  sent 
into  the  world.  We  are  aware  that  nothing  like  system  or  clasai* 
iication  1^  expected  in  a  series  of  letters: — but  we  question,  at  the 
same  time,  whether  the  common  license  in  this  particular  is  meant 
to  be  extended  beyond  the  introduction  of  diflTcrcnt  topics  into  the^ 
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Mine  letter.  When  a  subject  is  taken  up  in  one  letter— dropped 
after  a  remark  or  two — taken  up  again  in  a  Bubscfjucnt  letter— 
and  dropped  again  as  before — our  attention  is  dittraried  by  the 
author's  references  back  and  forth;  nor  can  we  derive  the  .  .ast 
uds&kction  from  his  reasoninj^s  or  details,  unless  we  keep  the  fin- 
gers of  our  hand  constantly  thrust  in  various  parts  of  the  volume. 
Thus  we  are  conlinuaily  told  that  '  of  this  more  hereafter' — »  on 
this  subject  I  sliall  say  more  in  future' — '  in  onoiiier  place  I  sliall, 
fcc.'— all  of  which  might  have  been  omitted  with  little  labour  to 
the  writer,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  Ihc  reader. 

But  we  do  not  complain  so  much  of  this  disorder,  as  of  the 
bulk  to  which  these  letters  are  swollen  by  the  publication  of  details 
which  either  convey  no  information  whatever,  or  have  been  given 
so  often  before,  as  to  require  no  repetition  from  Mr.  While.  In 
the  first  class  we  may  place  almost  all  of  chapter  I.*  Thus  again, 
on  p.  57,  vol.  I. — among  many  other  examples— it  requires  a 
longer  time  for  Mr.  W.  to  go  up  stairs  to  bed,  than  tn  ride  through 
a  '  highly  cultivated  country'  of  a  dozen  miles.  '  Having  effected 
my  business  in  this  dusky  town  (says  he) — taken  a  seat  in  the  mu\ 
coach — settled  my  bill — and  told  the  chamber-maid  lo  call  me  in 
time — I  retired  to  bed;  and  next  morning  had  an  agreeable  ride, 
through  a  highly  cultivated  country,  lo  Kochdale.'  Now  to  pre- 
serve his  consistency,  Mr,  White  should  have  detailed  every  liiile 
circumstance  attending  his  rise  in  the  morning;  and  (hen  dismiss- 
ed the  half  of  a  forenoon's  travel  in  one  short  word  or  two.  '  Ha- 
'  ving  been  called  in  time  by  the  chamber-maid  (he  should  have  con- 
tinued)— got  out  of  bed — put  on  my  clothes— washed  my  face  and 
bands — run  down  stairs,  and  jumped  into  the  carriage,  I  bid  the 
coachman  to  start  on;  and  had  a  pleasant  journey  through  a  beau- 
tiful country  to         — '  ■  ■■.' 

Thb  inequality  of  narration  is  quite  too  predominant  in  the 
Letters  on  England.  When  we  had  read  his  preface — in  which 
we  are  told  that  these  travels  arc  mere  '  f/funinfs,'— and  cast  our 

*  It  is  made  up  of  such  details  aa  Ihe  following: — "  About  this  time  we 
spoke  the  ship  Sheffield,  from  Lisbon,  and  bound  to  Norfolk;  she  was  in  a 
leaky  state.  Her  boat  was  seat  to  our  vessel  (or  a  supply  of  proviaiona, 
of  which  captain  Steveas  fuminhed  as  much  as  he  could  spare;  and  from 
private  stores  the  passengers  gave  such  as  they  could  with  convenience. 
By  this  vessel  I  had  an  opportunity  ot-wiHaig  to  Savannah."  What  new 
idea,  or  ucw  eensatioo,  of  new  any  tiling',  is  to  be  gathered  from  this? 
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eyes  over  the  two  volumes  before  us,  we  were  impressed  with  • 
prodigious  idea  of  Mr.  White's  qualifications  as  a  gleanerr^—^mt 
as  soon  as  we  descended  to  the  closer  examination  of  his  pages, 
and  observed  that,  in  addition  to  his  gleaning,  he  had  appropriitod 
the  harvests  of  his  antecessor,  and  rcapt  an  entire  new  field  of  Aift 
own,  we  confess  our  notions  g^ w  considerably  diminutive,  mod  wo 
found  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  compose  a  book  of 
travels.  Had  Mr.  White  omitted  all  his  quotations  from  the  poel% 
ur  from  preceding  tourists— all  his  narration  of  those  personal  ad- 
ventures which  are  incident  to  every  man,  whether  he  is  in  £ih 
gland,  or  in  America,  or  in  any  other  place — and  all  the  common* 
place  and  (we  must  call  them)  tedious  dissertations  with  which 
both  the  text  and  the  notes  are  overflowing — his  work  would  bare 
been  reduced  to  about  half  its  present  volume,  and  we  should  have 
had  a  more  coherent  and  useful,  as  well  as  a  much  cheaper 
of  Letters  on  England. 


The  Asiatic  Journal^  and  Monthly  Register  for  Britith  India  and 
its  Dominions^  Vol,  I.  JSTos.  Viand  VII for  June  and  Jiuly:  earn" 
taining  an  Essay  by  Dr,  Horsefield  on  the  Oofia9,  or  PoUon" 
tree  J  extracted  from  the  Vllthvol.ofthe  TrantactUnu  qfike 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Java.  London,  1816. 

The  horrific  and  fabulous  notions  commonly  entertainod 
respecting  this  vegetable  production  are  derived  originally  from 
an  account  published  in  1783,  by  one  Focrsch,  a  sargeon  in  the 
Dutch  service  during  the  year  1773.  While  resident  in  Javay  he 
collected  some  exaggerated  facts  respecting  the  oopas,  and,  after 
his  return  home,  he  took  advantage  of  our  propensdty  for  good 
stories  by  adding  some  new  circumstances  of  his  own,  and  mag* 
nifying  still  more  those  which  he  had  already  obtained.     When 
the  progress  of  oriental  geography  had  detected  the   impottor, 
the  dupes  of  the  invention  apparently  wished  to  expiate  their  for- 
mer credulity,  by  running  uito  the  opposite  extreme  of  unbeliei; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  half  at  least  of  the  world  have  thought 
that  no  such  vegetable  exists,  and  the  other  half  have  been  very 
sceptical  as  to  its  poisonous  qualities.    None  of  these  notiona  are 
correct;  and  Dr.  Horsefield  (employed  l>y  the  Dutch  goyemment 
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m  botanical  pursuits)  has  written  quite  a  prolix  essa^  to  provr, 
that  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java  there  actually  does  exist  a 
tree,  whose  aap,  when  properly  prepared  and  thrown  into  the  cir- 
culation, is  equal  in  fatality  to  the  most  malignant  animal  poisons 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  natives  call  it  aDtsliar. 
It  belongs  to  the  twenty-first  clasB  of  LinnsEUs — the  Monoecia. 

Tbc  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  in  catkins  (anien(a)  on 
the  same  branch,  at  do  ^cat  distance  from  each  other:  the  female  flowers 
are  in  general  abare  the  teale. — The  cliaractera  of  the  genua  arc; — 
Mat.e.  Flower — Calii  coneiEtin^  of  several  scales,  which  are  tmbricate- 
Corot.  None — Stamina.  Filaments  many,  very  short,  covered  bj  the 
scales  of  the  receptacle  anthers. — The  receptacle  on  which  the  filaments 
are  placed,  has  a  conical  farm,  abrupt,  HtHoewhat  rounded  above. — Fe- 
male. Flowea — Catkins  ovate.  Calix  consisting  of  a  number  of  imbri- 
cate scales  (g-enerally  more  than  Id  the  male)  containing-  one  flower. — 
Carol.  None. — Pittit — Germ  single,  ovate,  erect;  j(y/f«  two,  long,  slender, 
spreailin^,  iUgmiu  simple,  acute. — Seed-vrsie/,,  an  oblong-  drupe,  covered 
with  the  calix. — Seed,  an  ovate  nut,  with  one  cell. 

The  ^ntshar  is  one  of  Ibc  largest  trees  in  the  forests  uf  Java.  The 
stem  is  cylindrical,  per|>eniiicular,  and  rises  completely  naked  to  Che 
height  of  sixty,  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  Near  the  surface  i)f  the  ground 
it  spreads  obliquely,  dividing  into  □umcrous  broad  appeudagvss  or  win^. 
much  like  the  Ctutarian  anrunune,  anil  several  others  of  our  large  forest 
trees,  it  is  covered  witli  a  whitish  bark,  slig-hUj  bursting  in  lougitudioaT 
furrows:  near  tiio  grouiid  this  bark  is,  in  old  trees,  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick,  and,  u{>od  being  wounded,  yields  plentifully  (lie  milky  juice 
from  whicii  the  celebrated  poison  is  prepared.  A  puncture  or  ineisioH 
being  made  in  the  tree,  tlie  jnice  or  sap  appears  oosing  out,  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour  (somewhat  frothy,)  from  old  trees,  paler,  and  nearly  while  from 
young  ones;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  its  surface  becoiTics  bruwu.  Ttie 
consistence  very  mucii  resembles  milk,  only  it  is  thicker  and  viscid. 
This  B^  bi  contained  in  the  true  bark  (or  cortex.)  which,  when  puucliir- 
ed,  yields  a  cnosiderable  quantity,  so  that  in  a  short  U'me  a  cup  full  may 
be  collected  from  a  lai^e  tree.  The  inner  bark  (or  liber}  is  of  a  close 
gbrons  texture,  Uke  ll^t  of  tlie  morus  papyrij'era.  and  ichfin  ecparatSL! 
from  the  other  bark,  and  cleaused  from  the  adhering  particles,  resembles 
a  coarse  piece  of  liucn-  It  has  beeu  worked  into  ropes  which  are  very 
stroBs,  and  the  poorer  eishs  of  people  employ  tlie  inner  bark  of  joungei 
trees,  irbioh  is  more  easily  prepared,  fur  the  purpose  uf  makiug-  a  coanv 
stuff  which  Ihcy  wear  when  worldnj  In  tin-  Gekls.  But  it  require-i  muoh 
bniisinj,  washing,  and  a  lung  immeisiou  la  water  brlbre  il  can  be  uBcri, 
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and  even  when  it  appears  completely  purified,  penons  wearing  tbu  dtet^ 
ou  being  exposed  to  the  rain,  are  affected  with  an  intolerable  itcbing'tf 
which  renders  their  flimsy  covering  almost  insupportable* 

After  arriving  to  the  abovementioiied  height^  the  antalMr 
shoots  out  horizontally  a  few  stout  branches,  each  of  which  makea 
several  imperfect  curves,  and  the  whole  forms  an  irregular  he* 
misphcrical  crown.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oblong,  heart-shapedf 
divided  obliquely  by  the  longitudinal  nerve^— shining  and  smooth 
on  the  upper,  and  rough  and  web^formed  on  the  under  surface. 
The  flowers  are  few;  and  are  produced  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  outer  branches.  The  trunk  not  unfrequently  grows  to  the 
diameter  of  three  feet;  and  the  wood  white,  imponderous,  and  ap-^ 
parently  spongy.  The  simple  juice  is  not  poisonous;  and  indeed 
its  only  external  effect  is  to  cause  an  unpleasant  itching.  The 
tree  itself  while  entire,  may  be  approached  and  ascended  with 
perfect  impunity;  and  it  must  be  largely  wounded,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  affect  the '  sui*rounding  atmosphere  enough  for  the 
production  even  of  the  abovementioncd  cuticular  sensation.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that,  although  all  the  Javanese  are  acquainted 
with  the  noxious  uses  of  the  oopas  gum,  none  but  those  who  in- 
habit  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  possess  the  knowledge 
of  the  poisonous  preparation.     The  process  is  as  follows^ 

^'  About  eight  ounces  of  the  juice  of  the  Antshar,  which  has  beea 
collected  the  preceding-  evening  in  the  usual  manner,  and  preserved  in  (he 
joint  of  a  bamboo,  was  carefully  strained  into  a  bowl*  The  saip  of  the 
tbllotving  substances,  which  had  been  finely  g^ted  and  bruised,  was 
carefully  expressed  and  poured  into  it,  viz.  Arum,  J^canpoo  (Javanese) 
Kacmpferia  Gidanga,  iSTon/Mur,  Amomum,Ban^/ey,  (a  variety  of  Zenun- 
bcil)  common  o7iion  and  garlic^  of  each  about  half  a  dram;  the  same^ 
quantity  of  finely  powdered  black  pepper  was  then  added,  and  the  mix^ 
lure  stirred.  The  preparer*  now  took  an  entire  fruit  of  the  Capsicum 
Jrutkosum  or  Guinea  pepper,  and  having  opened  it,  he  carefully  separat- 
ed a  single  seed,  and  placed  it  on  the  fluid  in  the  middle  of  the  bowL 
The  seed  iinniediately  began  to  reel  round  rapidly,  now  forming  a  regular 
circle,  then  darting  towards  the  margin  of  the  cup,  with  a  perceptible 
commotion  on  the  surface  of  the  Hquor,  which  continued  about  one  min- 
ute. Being  completely  at  rest,  the  same  quantity  of  pepper  was  agsia 
added,  and  another  seed  of  the  capsicum  laid  on  as  before:  a  similar  com- 
motion took  place  in  tjie  fluid,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  seed  was 
carried  round  with  diminished  lapidity.  The  addition  of  the  same  quantity 

*  Aq  old  JaTtoese  wlio  was  celebrated  for  his  dcill  in  the  preparation. 
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oT  pepper  was  repeated  a  thinl  time,  nhcn  a  seed  uf  the  capsicum  being 
carefiiJly  placed  in  the  centre  of  (he  Suid,  remained  quiet,  fumiiiig'  a 
rei^lar  circle  about  itself,  in  tlic  fluid,  resembling  the  halo  of  the  mooo. 
This  is  consi'lered  an  a  sign  (bat  the  preparation  uf  Uie  poUon  is  complete. 

T^e  dried  milk  of  the  aDlshar  havitig  been  preserved  clone  a  amr- 
lidorablc  time,  can  still  be  prepared  aiid  renderpd  active.  A  quanli^ 
which  I  had  collected  aboot  two  monthd  before,  was  treated  in  the  rollov* 
ing  manner,  hy  the  same  pcraon  vi]\o  prepared  the  fresh  juice.  Being 
infused  in  as  much  hot  water  as  ^aa  barely  HaScient  well  to  dissolve  it, 
it  was  c&refiiUy  Elirrcd  till  all  the  particles  soluble  in  water  were  taken 
up;  a  coagulum  of  resin  remained  nndissolved;  tliis  was  takco  out  and 
thrown  awaj.  Tlic  liquor  was  now  treated  witli  the  Bpices  abovemen- 
tioncd,  the  pepper  and  the  seed  of  tlie  capicum,  in  the  same  mauiicr  al 
the  fresh  juice.  The  ^oinc  whirling  motion  occurred  as  abore  described, 
on  the  seed  being  |>laced  in  the  centre. 

But  besides  the  anishar  there  is  another  species  of  the  oopas- 
tree, — calird  by  the  natives  lahciuk,  which,  though  much  lew 
than  the  former  in  point  of  size,  is  a  great  deal  more  virulent  in  lU 
poisonous  effects.  It  is  rather  a  vine  than  a  tree;  inaamueh  as  the 
diameter  of  the  largest  individuals,  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches,  and  the  growth  and  distvibulion  of  the  stem  xcA  branchot 
somewhat  resembles  those  of  the  common  grapei  consisting  of 
several  large  bends  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  occasional 
shoots  from  the  maio  trunk,  which  auach  themselves  to  the  first 
object  they  can  get  hold  oi.  The  stem  has  a  spotted  grey  bark; 
but  the  branches,  which  viae  in  opposite  pairs,  are  covered  with 
a  smooth  shining  grey  bark.  The  leaves  consist  in  single  oppo- 
site pairs,  are  edqcd,  spear-shaped,  and  entire,  with  a  smooth 
upper  surface,  and  a  few  parallel  veins  beneath.  Little  radice* 
creep  off  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ttalk;  but  the  main 
root  strikes  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  is  between  two  ai>d 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  covered  with  a  reddish  brown 
bark,  from  which,  by  the  same  process  as  was  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  antshar,  the  poiMinous  liquor  is  prepat«d. 

Or.  Horsefieid  tnade  twenty-six  cruel  experiments  upon 
different  kinds  of  animals,  with  the  poison,  at  prepared  from  both 
these  trees;  and  though  ihe  result  in  each  case  was  various  in  its 
circumstances,  accoi'ding  to  the  size  of  the  creature  or  the  viru- 
lence o>'  the  drug,  the  general  symptoms  of  its  efTects  were  near- 
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ly  identicftl.  Id  moat  of  the  trkla  a  woui.u'Va. 
the  mninia)  by  means  of  a  bamboo  -t,  the  point  of  which  had 
been  preriotialjr  immersed  in  a  solu  ii  uf  the  poison,  or  dusted 
with  a  sioall  quantity  in  the  pulrerized  stale;  and  the  usual  diag- 
Dostics  of  its  <^nUiM)  were,  a  trembling  and  shiveiing  of  the  ex- 
tra mitiea-^rdstlesDesK—erectioo  off  the  haii^-disc barges  froio  the 
bowch— drooping  and  bintDCSB— slight  spasms  and  convulsions- 
hasty  bnsatbii^ — anipcreased  flow  of  saliva— spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  pectoral  and  abdominsl  muscles — niching — vomiting 
-^xcremental  vomiting— frothy  vomiting — great  agony — labori- 
ous br^th— violent  and  repeated  convulsions — ilealh.  In  most 
instances,  these  symptoms  snccceilcd  each  other  prctly  rapidly; 
but  the  bnlTalo  survived  hit  wound  more  than  two  hours-  The 
generality  of  cats  and  dogs  expired  in  about  fifteen  or  Iwemy 
minutes  on  an  average.  What  would  be  the  operation  of  the  pu- 
son  on  the  hgroan  system  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  analogotts 
inference  firom  these  bets.  Ktnnphius,  who  published  a  volume 
on  the  subject,  add  who  had  an  opporinniiy  of  observing  the  ef- 
fect of  poisoned  dans  upon  the  human  frame,  when  the  natires 
of  Macassar  attacked  Amboyna  about  the  yen-  I6S0,  tells  us,  in- 
deed, that  the  poison  Was  instantly  ciixulated  through  the  whole 
body,  causing  excessive  bominga  and  violent  conturtioas  of  llicir 
head — fainting  and  death.*  After  liaving  seen  a  great  many  of  their 
comrades  expire  by  its  operation,  the  Dutch  soldiers  in  Amhtiyna 
and  Macassar  finally  discovered  an  inrallibk  antiduic  in  a  i-uot  call* 
ed  by  Horsefield,  Crinum  Asiaticum — hy  Rumphius,  Kadix  Tox- 
icaria.     The  pmson  itself  is  not  much  impaired  by  age. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  preparation  from  the  tshetlik 
is  more  violent  than  that  obtained  from  the  antahari  and  we  have 
noiv  to  add  that  this  dilTcrence  may  be  owlnK  i.i  the  fact,  lliat  the 
poisons  obtained  from  the  two  trees  arc  nut  ciTecTivc  upon  tlie 

*  "An  intelligent  Javanese  at  Baiijouwin^ee  liirunnf^  ikc,  Il:at  ■ 
nninbe  o'  jeans  *go,  an  ii>babiiant  oT  tli.ii  dMrkl  was  wwiiidfd  in  a 
mtr  by  an  a-roi*  tbrmrn  rmm  n  blowpipe,  in  tlio  Ibra- 
,  aeartbe  articalatiaa  of  the  elbow.  In  ahoal  mctm  laJKUlei.  bs  bo- 
ednwsy,  aAarwlKhhewaiseiac^  .liili  vWinUog,  Uwainu  dctirioM.  ' 
in  lesd  Ihaahalf  an  hour  he  died.'' 
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samp  parts  of  the  tygtcmi  that  of  the  former  being  confined  in  iw 
operation  to  the  brain  and  nei-vous  syitcm,  aiiil  that  of  the  latter 
to  the  stomach,  and  alimenury  canal,  tiic  respiration,  and  circu- 
lation. 

Since  we  arc  upon  the  subject,  we  may  as  well  give  our  rea- 
tlenashoTt  account  of  some  other  phenomena,  which  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  very  interesting  country  of  Java. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  IS  ts,  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  m)|J 
of  Sumbawa  were  alarmed  by  a  tucceaaion  of  very  loud  report!, 
resembling  those  of  cannon:  the  guna  of  the  forts  were  put  in 
order,  the  soldiers  called  out,  and  every  body  was  preparing  for 
an  attack— from  whom,  and  from  what  quarter,  they  knew  not 
On  the  llth,  the  same  firing  was  heard;  and  the  same  prepara- 
tion was  made:  but  about  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  dismal  and  lower- 
ing clouds,  which  in  three  hours  spread  over  the  wliole  heavens 
and  assumed  a  dusky  red  appearance,  made  it  too  unequivocal 
that  the  cannonade  proceeded  from  some  volcano,  and  that  if  there 
was  to  be  any  fighting  at  all,  it  must  be  a  '  war  of  etements.'  The 
day  was  as  black  as  the  profoundest  night;  and  it  was  not  until 
8  o'clock  the  next  morning,  that  the  nearest  objects  Were  distin- 
guishable. When  there  was  light  again,  every  thing  had  put  on 
a  new  aspect.  The  earth  was  covered  with  aahea  and  dead  ani- 
mals, the  sea  with  islands  of  pumice  stone  and  great  numbers  of 
dead  fish:  the  roofs  of  bouses  were  broken  in;  and  the  crops  of 
the  islanders  were  beaten  down  and  witliered.  The  depth  of  the 
ashes  was  less  or  greater  proportionally  to  the  distance  from  the 
eruption;  but  the  average  tould  not  be  less  than  about  four  or 
&ve  inches.  The  Timboro  mountain  is  one  of  the  volcanoes.  It 
ia  thought,  there  must  have  been  many  simultaneous  eniptioDt 
-from  as  many  different  mountuns. 

Other  physical  appearances  have  been  lately  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Java  which,  as  they  have  not  acquired  ixMorie^ 
enough  to  receive  a  name,  may  be  called  voleanoe*  on  a  tmall 
scale.  They  consist  of  elevated  plains  of  mud,  from  which  are 
constantly  thrown  up  globes  of  salt  mud,  sometimes  contuning 
two  or  three  tons,  which  burst  with  considerable  noise  at  the  ele- 
vation of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  emit  volumes  of  dense  white  smoke 
As  the  mud  descends  in   concentric  circles  it  gradually  rears 


In  some  places  m  conical  hillock  around  die  orifice  of  eruptiom 
frequcDtly  moundng  tothe  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  fomiiug  iw 
contemptible  fac-rimile  of  a  volcano.  The  borden  of  these  pialiw 
are  studded  with  the  huts  of  the  Javanese,  wbo  manufactura 
■alt,  by  suffering  the  water  which  tbcf  take  from  tlie  niarah,  to 
dry  in  little  bamboo  traoghs,  the  common  cnpoming  Teasels  oF 
the  oriental  oadons.  This  article  is  condeQaed  from  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  same  phenomena  m  the  second  nnmber  of  the  Journal 
of  Science  and  the  Arta;  the  editor  of  which,  is  of  opinion,  that  aa 
the  whole  re^on  of  Java  is  volcanic,  the  pbenomenon  ofihe  mud 
plains  maj  be  attributed  to  tbe  elTerrescence  thai  always  attend* 
volcanic  deposits  in  their  tran^tlon  from  the  allnvial  to  the  con- 
solidated state. 


7kt  Autkor  Tamed  Critie/  or  ike  Reviewer  Seriewed;  being  a  Jte-  f 
fiiy  to  a  Feeble  and  Ut\fowtded  Anatk  on  J}elafilmne't  Re/iott- 
lory,  in  the  Analectic  Magazine  and  Jifaval  Ckronicli,  for  the 
Month  of  Sffilember,  1816.  Philadelphu.  Std.  pp.  34. 
There  are  but  two  reasons  which  conld  possibly  induce  us 
to  take  any  notice  of  this  pamphlet:  in  the  first  place  we  always 
feel  inclined  to  hear,  even  in  behalf  of  a  condemned  oiTemlcr,  ail 
the  new  evidence  which  he  actually  haa,  or  wtdcb  he  pretends  te 
have  discoveredi  and  in  the  aecond  place,  we  an  willing  to  make 
one  more  eSbrt  towards  reclaiming  an  offeBder,  who  is  yet  suf- 
fered to  go  abroad,  and  who,  from  the  spirit  wfekli  he  manifests 
in  his  pamphlet,  seems  determined  to  prove  tfctift  efficacy  uf  our 
chastisement,  by  persisting  in  his  career  of  nJStilllfc-  Tlie  fortnev 
reason  wonld  be  cogent,  even  were  the  ReporiMy  already  com- 
pleted; but  the  latter  derives  all  hs  forCe  fiKMi4ie  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  numbers  are  yet  lo  be  coiHpMtd.  No  personal 
sonsiderations  could  influence  ns  to  occupy  the  pages  of  a  jour'- 
nal  which,  we  have  devoted  excludv^  to  thegrmificHtian  oflts 
reader^  and  were  not  the  American  public,  but  more  especially 
the  patrons  of  the  Hqwsttory,  somewhat  intereartil  in  the  atibjc^ 
of  the  pamphlet  before  ns,  we  would  not  conMum 
fifths  time  Id  an  cxtiiunation  of  ha  contents. 
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Indeed  vre  are  even  now  about  half  induced  to  desist;  for 
we  know  we  arc  entering  upon  an  ungrateful  and  unpromis- 
ing task.  Had  we  to  deal  with  some  adolescent  author,  we  might 
hope,  that  Ins  iinperfections  were  yet  sufficiently  in  the  gristle  to 
receive  a  beneficial  impression;  but  when  the  subject  of  correction 
is  pretty  far  advanced  in  years,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  defor- 
mities have  become  too  much  ossified,  to  admit  any  impression 
at  all.  We  are  afraid  '  the  author  turned  critic'  is  among  that 
unfortunate  number  of  delinquents,  whose  increase  of  days  has 
only  added  the  privilege  of  experience  to  the  arrogance  of  pre- 
tension, the  incorrigibleness  of  habit  to  the  perversity  of  nature, 
and  the  blmdness  of  age  to  the  indiscretion  of  youth.  Perhaps 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  work  a  change  upon  the  stuff  that 
such  are  made  of. 

There  always  have  existed  a  few  froward  individuals  who 
only  grow  worse  by  correction:  this  is  a  quality,  however,  which 
can  never  be  discovered  but  by  actual  experiment;  and  we  frank- 
ly acknowledge  that,  before  the  publication  of  our  author's  <  Re- 
ply,' we  had  not  a  suspicion  of  his  being  one  of  that  number.  We 
expected,  it  is  true,  that  by  inflicting  a  slight  puncture  upon  his 
inflated  Repository  we  should  let  out  a  little  of  the  wind;  but  we 
had  no  anticipation  of  the  violent  and  pittiless  storm  which  we 
have  induced  upon  our  devoted  heads.  Neptune  himself,  how- 
ever, is  now  and  then  liable  to  be  taken  by  surprise  in  very  much 
the  same  manner;  and  in  some  of  our  classical  studies  we  recol- 
lect a  scrap  of  Latin,  which,  by  reading  C.  for  .£olus,  and  D.  for 
Juno,  would  be  very  applicable  to  the  present  occasion.  C.  is 
"  prevailed  upon  to  appear  in  behalf  of  D.  (p.  33.)  just  as  ^olus 
was  persuaded  to  appear  in  behalf  of  Juno:  the  story  is  a  long 
one$  but  the  result  was  in  both  cases  the  same: 


VENTI- 


Qua  data  porta,  niunt,  &c. 

We  consider  the  publication  before  us  as  the  best  thing  the 
author  can  produce.  He  seems  for  once  to  let  nature  take  some- 
what her  own  way;  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that,  old 
and  inveterate  as  he  is,  something  of  a  writer  might  yet  be  made 
of  him,  if  he  could  only  be  persuaded  to  throw  away  his  stilts  and 
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abandon  his  ^  vires.'  We  know  he  is  too  much  tccustonied  I* 
think  that  composition  is  a  mere  artificial  arrangement  or  atria|f» 
ing  together  of  words;  but  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  writef% 
even  an  author  capable  of  doing  this  nvellj  is  hy  no  meant  to  be 
rejected  as  absolutely  unuseful.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  tli# 
close  of  our  article  upon  the  Repository,  we  ventured  to  uiticl> 
•  pate  the  time  when  we  could  say  something  more  in  praise  of  the 
work;  for,  as  the  biographer  has  only  to  cast  into  proper  forms  ef 
speech  the  materials  which  are  already  furnished  to  hia  haiidl» 
we  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  his  spoiling  the  production  by 
being  obliged  to  compose  any  thing  from  the  resources  of  hit 
own  thought.  Our  opinion,  however,  was  properly  fortified  with 
conditions;  and  unless  we  find  in  the  next  number  of  the  Repotitoiy 
that  his  practice  is  contradictory  of  his  professions  in  the  pegee 
of  the  Reply,  even  the  <  faint  glimmering  of  our  doubtful  hope* 
will  be  utterly  extinguished. 

In  the  latter  production  he  has,  in  the  first  place,  been  ezcesi» 
sively  imprudent  from  the  title  to  the  subscription.  He  begiet 
and  ends  by  asserting  the  weakness  and  imbecillity  of  his  review* 
er,  and  yet  publishes  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-four  pages  in  direct 
practical  disproof  of  the  whole  assertion.  He  certainly  should  know 
that  there  is  no  glory  in  warring  either  with  the  dead  or  with 
the  <<  feeble;"  and  the  next  time  he  fancies  himself  to  be  flourish* 
ing  his  victorious  pen  over  the  prostrate  victim  of  its  ml>»  we 
caution  him  against  impairing  the  splendour  of  his  triumj^by 
proclaiming  the  impotence  of  his  antagonist. 

But  the  greatest  imprudence  of  our  author  is  his  having 
written  the  pamphlet  at  all.  *  If  a  work  be  really  good  (says  M. 
Chateaubriand,  and  any  msn  of  sense  might  have  said  the  same 
thing)  it  cannot  be  affected  by  censure;  if  it  be  bad,  it  cannot  he 
justified  by  apologies.'  There  is  always  something  suspicious  in 
the  very  circumstance  that  an  author  is  oblij^  to  turn  the  cridc 
of  his  own  productions.  It  compels  us  to  think  of  the  architect 
who  must  be  thrusting  props  under  an  edifice  which  should  find 
support  in  its  own  foundations;  or,  to  use  a  figure  which  will 
be  better  understood,  it  forces  us  to  see  the  same  doctor  find 
administering  the  poison  and  then  prescribing  the  antidote. 
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If  there  is  imprudence,  howerer,  in  the  publication  oC  any 
Reply,  there  is  still  greater  imprudence  in  publbhing  such  an 
one  as  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  When  despair 
becomes  so  frantic  as  to  tear  itself  to  pieces  with  its  own  handst 
and  anger  has  grown  so  intense  as  to  choke  the  possibility  of  its 
utterance,  it  behoves  the  friends  of  the  patient  to  restrain  him 
from  going  abroad;  and  if  the  author  has  any  friends,  we  wonder 
they  did  not  exercise  their  privileges  in  the  case  of  the  publication 
on  our  table.  It  exhibits  such  a  blindness,  however,  both  mental  and 
ocular,  is  so  inconsistent  in  some  paits,  so  undisceming  in  others, 
and  so  infirm  and  extravagant  in  all,  that  we*  are  sure  of  its  being 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  author's  own  unadrised  and  unassist- 
ed ^raiu.  Of  all  these  assertions,  so  far  at  least  as  it  can  be  done  in 
a  very  short  article,  we  will  now  proceed  to  exhibit  our  proofs. 

Thus  to  begin  with  the  typography,  the  author  tells  us  that 
our  review  of  his  book  ^  covers  no  less  than  sixteen  pages  octavo, 
in  a  amail  letter^  closely  printed!'  Blindness  is  always  an  accom- 
panimcnt  of  rage;  and  when  our  author  was  all  in  ebullition  un- 
der the  focus  of  criticism,  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  suppose  that 
the  rays  were  pretty  close  together.  In  several  places,  again, 
he  goes  on  to  make  some  remarks,  as  if  they  were  his  own,  when, 
if  he  had  not  been  innocently  or  wilfully  blind,  he  must  have  seen 
that  they  were  a  mere  repetition  of  what  we  had  said  before  him. 
Thus  when  he  ^  maintains,  that  antithesis  is,  in  itself,  not  only  a 
correct,  but  an  oxceedingly  beautiful  mode  of  expression,'  (p.  34.) 
and  proceeds  to  contend  that  Mt  is  with  the  abuse  of  it  only  that 
fault  could  be  found,'  could  any  thing  but  absolute  blindness  have 
prevented  him  from  perceiving  the  same  thing  in  the  sentence 
where  we  caution  our  readers  against  supposing  that  <  we  object 
to  antithesis  itself,  which  is  frequently  a  hafifiy  mode  q/*  exprea* 
sion^  but  to  the  too  great  frequency  of  its  employment,  hc.l  These 
two  passages  must  serve  as  specimens  of  his  general  incapacity  - 
of  seeing;  for  we  find  that  a  specification  of  all  the  instances  we 
had  noted  would  take  up  more  room  than  we  can  possibly  spare. 

We  must  be  equally  brief  with  the  inconsistencies  of  our 
author.  On  p.  6,  our  '  disquisition'  is  characterized  as  ^  fiolishedy 
on  p.  28  it  is  called  '  ra^gfd:*  on  p.  30  he  says  our  •  ridiculous 
attempt  to  illustrate  character  by  our  *»  pyramid''  and  our  "  circle," 
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shows  too  plainly  that  we  have  not  yet  learnt  to  discribunate  be* 
tween  the  laws  of  dead  and  living  matter;*'  and  then  ^intreats  us 
to  beware  of  this  deep  and  extensive  source  of  error/  Our  rai- 
ders will  be  able  to  see  how  well  he  can  regard  his  own  cauUoi|» 
when  they  find  him  but  three  pages  farther  on  forgetting  all  lawif 
and  telling  us  that  ^  in  a  collision  of  intellect^  as  in  that  of  matter^ 
action  and  reaction  are  necessarily  equal.'  Sometimes  he  com- 
mits himself  in  this  way,  when  we  believe  he  not  only  forgets  what 
he  had  formerly  said,  but  hardly  knows  what  he  is  saying  at  the 
time.  Thus,  though  in  the  Repository,  Washington  is  said  to  be 
so  superhuman  that  his  portrait  could  never  be  taken,  in  the 
Reply  we  are  informed,  that,  were  his  ^  character  to  be  coostruct- 
ed  from  his  conversation,  his  witticisms,  or  his  familiar  Utte^^f 
(we  know  not  why  those  two  words  should  be  italicized)  it  would 
appear  inferior  to  that  of  many  a  wordy  dabbler  in  literature; 
or  of  a  flippant  demagogue,  or  a  beer-house  politician.'  Now 
we  are  almost  sure  the  author  did  not  half  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  what  he  said:  but  he  found  it  expedient  to  deciy 
the  biographical  narration  of  anecdotes;  and  was  therefore  oblig- 
ed to  say  almost  any  thing  in  order  to  obtain  his  point.  In- 
deed, we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  seeing  him  trample  his  idol 
under  foot.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  all  idolatry.  When 
man  has  fallen  down  'before  stocks,  or  stones,  or  graven  im- 
ages, they  have  always  been  alternately  his  gods  and  his  foot- 
stools, or  if  living  creatures  have  been  the  subject  of  his  su-  * 
perstitious  reverence,  religion  has  influenced  him  to  worship  one 
da]^  what  hunger  compelled  him  to  devour  the  next;  and  thus  in 
one  way  or  another  the  idolatrous  have,  at  all  timesy  abused  their 
gods  as  much  as  they  have  degraded  themselves. 

But  of  all  the  worshippers  of  idols,  those  who  deify  them- 
selves arc  the  most  to  be  pitied.  Caligula,  who  joined  in  the 
genuflexions  of  his  subjects  before  his  own  image,  has  alwajr^ 
been  considered  as  an  enigmatical  medium  between  the  fool  aad' 
the  madman;  yet  in  reading  The  Author  turned  Critic,  we 
have  often  been  reminded  of  the  Roman  emperor;  and  when  the 

*  To  call  mindy  a  character^  by  the  name  of  maUer^  shows  how  far 
uur  author  has  advanced  in  the  business  of  di^riinination. 
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s&me  writer  thinks  or  publishing  another  such  a  pamphlet,  w« 

advise  him  UxemJLle  it, 'The  God  turned  Worshipper,  or  Th«  j 

Idolater  IdoUied.'"  11  est  su  divinitc— il  est  sni-meme  son  idole,"  jj 

— he  is  his  own  divinity,  he  is  himself  his  idol.     At  this  distance  1 

of  lime  we  can  excuse  Horace  for  asserting  that  he  had  erected  i 

for  himself  a  monument  more  enduring  than  bt'asa;  for,  besides  j 

the  general   sanction  which  antiquity   imposes  on  every  thing,  I 

we   see  that   ages  have   confirmed  and   verified  tlie  poet's  as-  ^ 

aertion, — but  when  a  modern  author  makes  hijiiself  the  subject  of  \ 

extravagant  self-:ipplause  through  the  whole  of  his  production,  ] 

and  yel,  lest  we  should  forget  it,  talfcs  the  pains  to  reiterate  his  | 
praises,  in  the  double  emphasis  of  capital  letters,  just  before  we 

are  going  to  part;  when,  in  plainer  language,  he  lells  us,  that  his  | 

book  will  be  a  '  National  Monument'  and  a  '  Choice  relic,'  I 
we  think  he  has  little  claim  to  the  indulgence  either  of  critics  or 
of  any  body  else.    Never  did  "  vanity  in  years"  more  justly  merit 
Dryden's  paraphrase  of  fjrc.yi  monumentum  src  pfrenniua. 

•  Erect  (byiclf,  Ihoa  nonumcnUl  bnusl' 

On  the  subject  connected  with  these  remarks,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  dwell  a  little  longer.  Wc  hardly  knww  whether  to  rank 
our  author  among  the  few  fanatics  who  acknowledge  no  medium 
between  unqualified  adoration,  and  downright  apostasy;  or  among 
the  still  greater  Lumber  of  those  who  would  foist  themselves 
into  popularity,  by  feeding  the  honest  and  generous  prejudices  of 
their  countrymen  in  favour  of  those,  who  have  done  thepi  eminent 
services,  and  by  pcisuading  them  that  any  aUempt  t,o  reduce  their 
overweening  and  indiscriminate  veneration  into  a  temperate  and 
rational  gratitude,  is  unworthy  of  any  names  but  those  of '  calumijy,' 
'  detraction,' '  malevolence,'  and  '  defamation.'  from  tlfe  general 
manner  of  our  biographer,  we  are  inclined  to  pla.c.e  him  in  the 
number  of  the  latter;  for  this  species  of  quacks  and  sycophants 
have  always  a  plavsihillty  and  iilang  about  then),  >vhicli  is  catcU' 
lated  to  find  listeners;  just  as  empirics  of  anotij.er  sort  have  a  knack 
and  hability  of  writing  puffs  and  making  speeches,  which  are 
suited  to  the  procuration  of  pgrchasers  tpr  their  idle  nostrusis. 
But  wherever  the  author  may  take  his  nnk — we  must  assure  htm 
that,  among  (hose  who  have  given  our  review  a  perusal,  we  are 
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not  afraid  of  his  making;  himself  paas  tat  B  piMot,  bf  s  n 
viperous  attempt  to  fix  his  fangs  upon  the  good  name  of  thoM, 
who  vould  tender  ealogium  valunblftf  by  making  it  consistent, 
ud  "  praise  more  solid,"  by  showinjH  **  more  credible."  The 
device  of  modifyihg  another's  language,  by  one  little  shade  of 
difference  after  another,  till  it  comes  to  express  a  meaning  ol- 
moBt  directly  at  variance  with  thai  which  was  intended,  and  tbea 
taking  occasion  to  exclaim  a^inst  the  black  ttnt\  oifensive  hUM 
of  the  representation,  is  well  calculated,  wc  know,  to  procure 
&vour  for  the  person  who  adopts  it,  by  making  him  seem  the 
champion  of  traduced  and  departed  meriti^but  it  is  a  stale  de- 
vice;  and  if  our  author  has  not  already  advanced  so  tar  in  this 
common  place  sycophancy  as  to  be  absolutely  irreclaimable,  we 
advise  to  retract  his  steps  at  once,  and  to  take  tome  more  boDcit 
and  less  hacknied  course  of  rendering  himself  popular. 

But  he  must  render  himself  something  elyc  lirst:  he  must 
render  himself  capable  of  discrimination  before  he  citn  think  of 
•nufiing  the  incense  of  popularity.  Of  his  deficiency  in  this  par- 
ticular we  had  occasion  to  complain  in  our  review  of  the  Reposi- 
tory; and  the  same  thin^  is  the  subject  of  complaint  in  dniost 
every  paragraph  of  the  Reply.  The  great,  and  t|ie  enly>illflaBair  - 
which  we  think  we  can  find  space  to  remark,  it,  his  incapability 
of  seeing  the  true  boundary  between  luslory  and  biography. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  we  took  (estipcly  on  his  ac- 
count,) to  make  the  diatinction  broad  and  [.alpaUet  ^"^  nolwhh- 
standing  his  affectation  of  surprise  that  we  should  occupy  two  or 
three  pages  with  a  subject,  which  the  dictiontT^  mats  in  almost 
as  few  words;  he  is  yet  to  learn  what  is  the  trvM-Mid  legitimate 
end  of  biographical  literature;  he  is  yet  to  leant,  in  other  words, 
what  is  the  true  and  legitimate  end  of  the  buslneaa  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  transact.  In  our  review  of  the  Repoutory,  wc  had 
occauon  to  observe,  that  the  acts  of  a  public  or  profL-ssional  life 
are  no  parts  of  real  characten  inasmuch  m  in  neither  of  these 
situadons  is  there  any  opportunity  of  «lribiting>thoec  little  indi- 
vidualities which  compose  the  man,  as  contra-distrnguished  from 
all  his  fellow^men.  This  Idea  we  amplified  and  illustrated  u' 
well  u  we  could;  and  to  save  alt  repetition  we  mn^t  refer  onr 
readers  to  what  we  there  said  on  the  subject.    In  the  '  rpllcatjoh 
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before  us,  the  author  has  undertaken  to  refute  our  reasoning  point 
by  point;  and  lest  we  should  incur  a  second  charge  of  misi^uota* 
lion  and  misrepresentation,  we  will  let  him  dogmatise  this  time 
■  in  his  own  diffuse  and  copious  way. 

"  In  the  ^jolutioQ  of  tliis  question  tliere  can  be  no  difficulty.  To  hold 
up  to  view  the  minor  transactions  of  a  public  or  professional  man,  tu  the 
entire  exclusion  of  hit  more  important  achieve mcnls,  would  be  eminently 
unjust.  It  would  be  littlo  short  of  unqualified  slander.  A  narrative  of 
the  life  of  George  Wathioglon,  Ihc  farmer  of  Wount  Vemoo,  would  ex- 
hibit an  exceedingly  defective  picturu,  or  rather  no  picture  at  all,  of  the 
hfe  of  the  same  individual,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  in  his  capacity  ^t  president  of  the  United  States.  Nor  would  a  fiew 
of  general  Hamilton  conversing  with  hii  friends  or  playing  with  his  chil- 
dren, do  justice  to  the  same  individual  whcD  thundering  in  the  forum, 
directing  the  cabinet,  or  astooiiliing;  and  swaying  the  senate  by  his  elo- 
quence. 

■'  An  oiiinion  appears  very  gpnenillvlo  prevail,  and  even  you  yoijnclf, 
I  believe,  have  adopted  it,  that  a  man  irf  distinction  may  be  best  known,  by 
being  followed  and  observed  in  the  retiremeikt  of  his  dwelling,  where  he 
is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  public  excitement. 

"  This,  sir,  I  feel  persuaded,  is  a  vulgar  error.  The  real  man  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  his  moral  powers  and  intellectual  faculties:  and  he  ii 
most  truly  seen,  if  not  seen  only,  when  these  poivers  and  faculties  are 
mofll  Bclively  engaged.  The  mere  figure  of  8csh,  resig^ied  to  its  phy- 
sical imbecilities  and  waywardness,  with  all  its  higher  qu^tJca  retaxe^ 
it  not  the  mrtn.  Almost  aa  well  might  yon  say  that  tlie  Kal  man  is  faith- 
fully represented  by  the  body  whan  asleep,  or  even  by  the  corp«e  after 
the  life  has  forsaken  iL  In  what  respect  docs  man  rise  moet  conspicu- 
ously and  essentially  over  the  inferior  animals.'  Not  in  the  superiority  of 
his  corporeal  structure;  but  in  that  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
Hence,  when  these  are  most  obscured,  he  most  resembles  the  animals 
beneath  him;  and  is,  consequently,  most  bimself,  when  they  shine  forth 
in  their  brightest  lustre.  It  is  when  his  powers  and  attention  are  slum- 
bering, that  he  exhibits  the  character  common  to  the  human  race:  his 
individuality  arises  from  their  concurrent  action. 

"  Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  your  fire-side  researches,  and  of  stu- 
dying  most  successfully  the  cbarieter  of  an  individu.'d,  wheo,  from  the 
torpor  ofbis  powers,  he  has  himself  almost  foi^tten  that  he  pomcaaea  a 
character;  at  least  wbea  bis  chantoter  u  abeoiutoly  dormant  As  well 
may  you  go  to  the  church-yaid  .vr  the  cbaraal  bouse,  to  study  the  laws 
and  attributes  of  life.     Give  m    Ihe  cbaracter  of  mao,  whenhis  «oul  i* 


ftwike,  and  his  bcultica  is  action:  M>d  tahe  Uf^Wtt^. 
rocter,  when  tbete  hava  EonkintoaitUe  olwtfoi 

tn  a  feW  Wbrds,  it  ib  in  vain  to  loA  for  the  character  of  am 
indiTiduHl  in  his  private  walka,  becstiw!  that  ■  character  is  theie 
absolutely  dormant,'  'it  U  iM  the  ma^;'  and  because  as  the 
<real  man  is  composed  of  inteffftctoaL  fi  cutties  and  moral  [tov- 
era'  it  is  necessary  to  ascerUin  his  t  i  character  hy  watching; 
his  publiclife,  whelv  these  powiertt  and  aculiies  are  likely  lo  be 
called  into  the  most  vigbroiis  excttion.  Now,  the  slightest  ex- 
pense of  thoiight-^^it  directed  in  the  right  way,  might  have  con- 
TiDced  our  critic,  that,  in  public  and  professional  life,  in  the  cabi- 
net, in  the  field,  in  the  hospital,  in  the  court,  we  can  only  see  the 
politician,  the  warrior,  the  phyucian,  the  Uwjer;  but  that  the 
man  is  tn  be  found,  where  we  before  said  he  must  be  looked  fbff 
'  among  his  friends  in  the  private  circle,  am!  with  his  family  by 
the  fire-side.'  The  supposidon  that  the  [lowc-i-s  of  a  vigorous 
iiund  can  ever  be  ' absolutely  dormant,*  is  perhaps  the  strangest 
part  of  what  the  author,  no  doubt,  imapned  was  his  reasoning  do 
this  subject  It  is  true,  that  the  feculty  of  arguing;  a  point  or  of 
amputating  a  leg  must  be  '  absolutely  dormant'  in  the  act  of  pick- 
ing up  a  pebble  Or  of  stabbtug  a  By;  yet  in  both  instances  ili» 
tame  mind  may  be  engs^ed:  the  only  difference  is  in  the  nature 
<^th%  btDpIoymeni;  and  one  great  source  of  the  pleasure  wc  de- 
rive from  the  perusal  of  biography  is,  that,  if  faithfully  executed, 
it  shows  us,  in  doinestic  and  little  things,  what  are  the  workings 
and  conduct  of  &  Wind  which  has  always  been  conversant  with 
great  and  public  transactions. 

On  the  practical  utility  of  biographical  composition,  the  au- 
thor has  an  argument  which  is  still  more  curious  than  any  thing 
we  have  yet  htul  occauon  to  notice.  He  says, '  you  cannot  irai- 
tate  private  peculiarittesv  simply  because  they  arc  firivaie  &i\Afte' 
eu&ar.  As  well  might  you  think  of-imitating  by  your  own,  tbe 
peculiar  ibrm  of  an  individnal's  nose,  8cc.  They  ai-e  the  endow- 
ments of  naturei  not  the  attainments  Of  an.  They  do  not  placa 
before  you,  therefore,  any  practicable  ekamplc.'  It  is  for  this  rea> 
son,  accordingly,  that  our  bibgrapher  thinks  lie  lias  acted  judici- 
ously in  neglectlnt;  '  the  ikrmer  of  Mount  Vernon,"  to  ilpi^ct « thil 
pic^dent  of  tb«  UnlMd  States.'  Mow  cotlld  it  ped  Uti 
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most  superficial  [lenctration,  that  perhaps  one  million  of  {leople 
are  called  upon  lo  act  as  '  farmers,*  where  one  individual  has  an 
opportunit)'  of  becoming  a  '  president?'  and  that,  of  course,  th« 
praciical  benefit  of  knowing  the  former  must  be  jii3l  one  million 
times  as  great  as  that  of  being  maUe  acquainted  with  the  latter? 
To  generalize  th>;  (iueBtion  still  farther — how  many  men  must 
every  moment  be  necessitated  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  private 
citizen,  whd  never  dream  of  perfonnini;,  once  in  their  liv«3,  the 
functions  of  a  public  officer!  And  how  much  more  important  is  it, 
therefore,  to  teach  our  readers  to  act  the  part  of  good  domestic 
men,  than  lo  play  tliat  of  public  oliicial  charactersl  The  forms 
of  public  office  are  ail  so  fixed  and  artificial,  that  very  frequently 
the  greatest  tlunce  makes  the  beat  officer;  but  the  actions  of  pri- 
vate life  are  conformable  to  no  steady  and  inflexible  rules;  they 
must  be  as  variable  as  the  individuals  who  perform  them:  and 
to  coiisiituie  an  cxccUeni  private  man,  it  requires  a  considerable 
share  of  native  good  sense,  together  with  a  pretty  long  appren- 
ticeship to  worthy  cxan*ple.  A  great  many  public  employments, 
in  which  success  was  formerly  the  effect  of  sagacity,  are,  by  the 
invention  and  discovery  of  modem  times,  reduced  to  a  mere  rou- 
^e  of  mathematical  calculation;  and  to  became  a  skilful  gen- 
eral, or  a.  skilful  navigator,  for  example,  it  reqilires  a  great  deal 
more  of  study,  than  of  geniLis.  No  such  precision  can  ever  be 
introduced  into  the  art  of  living:  here  every  man  must  make  his 
own  rules  and  follow  his  own  examples;  nor  can  he  ever  derive 
the  least  advantage  from  his  knowledge  of  mathematical  science. 
The  man  must  be  taught  to  live  by  good  examples  of  private  life; 
the  public  character  must  learn  to  act  by  patient  study  of  offi- 
cial rules. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  so  prolix  on  this  subject;  but  as  we  see 
our  biographer  is  determined  to  spoil  the  Repository,  we  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  make  a  pretty  thorough  attempt  to  divorce  him 
from  his  eri'ors.  Thus,  with  the  triumph  of  interrogatory  asser- 
tion, he  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  ought  to  compose 
the  biography  in  the  Repository:  '  ought  they  to  be  composed  of 
familiar  accounts  of  privAte  incidents?  or  more  elevated  narni- 
tives  of  public  and  professional  actsf  Whether  should  they  con- 
sist of  the  public  or  private  bjognphici  of  the  individuals  to 


Vhom  they  relate?*  If  the  author  intends  touukt  1      work  w 
purcbaung  or  worth  reading,  he  must  revtfl  to  the  good  old  ■waf' 
o{  thinking,  that,  kb  everf  man  without  exception  has  a  privaii 
and  but  very  few  comparatively  hare  a  public,  Ufa,  it  is  the  pecu^ 
liar  province  of  biograpbf,  as  contra-tUsting uisbc d  froin  histar;^ 
to  give  us  a  faithful  and  acaiirate  account  of  the  former. 

The  very  illustration  which  he  adduces  in  proof  of  wl»t, 
he  conudera  the  practical  inutUity  of  anecdote,  only  adds  an^ 
ther  fold  to  the  involution  of  absurdities  in  which  he  has  wixp*- 
ped  himself.  Could  4t  have  escaped  even  Aint,  that,  while  he 
was  decrying  the  introduction  of  private  character,  because,  lika 
<  noses'  tuid  '  foreheads'  and  <  eyes,'  it  is  incapable  uf  imitation,  and 
therefore  of  no  practical  use,  he  must  support  bis  sclf-consistenKj^ 
by  employing  the  same  sort  of  ratiocination  against  the  accompft' 
nimeDt  of  portraits?  And  yet  these  are  so  much  the  subjects  fl£| 
his  extravagant  approbation,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  tuo> 
graphics  even  a  secondary  importance,  p.  11 .  Thi&  is  only  ano*- 
ther  instance  of  bis  incapability  to  keep  his  own  bands  off  himMl 
for  hardly  two  sentences  together! 

But  we  arc  not  yet  able  to  quit  the  subject  of  his  blindpeU' 
and  indiscrimination.  We  use  these  two  innocent  terms,  be- 
cause we  cannot  attribute  to  intentional  malice  what  wc  knuw 
must  be  the  result  of  natural  imperfecUon;  and  yet,  when  tho 
author  commits  so  great  a  bltmder  in  the  statement  of  a  fund** 
mental  proposition,  as  we  find  in  the  following qtlotation,  wc  i 
fess  we  grow  a  little  sceptical  of  our  accuracjibud  can  hardly 
decide  whether  to  think  him  erring  through  design  or  tJirougb 
ignorance.  Our'firstand  heaviest  charge  against  the  Repository 
(says  he,  p.  8,)  is,  that  it  does  not  give  eomfilete  liographical  mc 
moirt  of  the  several  personages  of  whom  it  treats'  Now,  Ui« 
Word  memoir  does  not  even  once  occur  in  the  whole  of  our  arti- 
cle; and  the  critic  must  either  have  been  too  blind  to  jici-ccive 
the  fact,  or  too  incapable  of  discrimination  to  see  the  difference 
between  a  biography  and  a  memoir. 

A  writer  of  memoirs  must  follow  his  'Magnus  Apollo'  from 
the' cradle  to  the  coffin;  remark  every  turn  and  transaction  of  hi« 
life,  the  most  iiunute  and  common  place  as  well  as  the  more  rark 
and  important;  >  set  down  in  a  note-book'  every  word  that  dro^ 


firom  his  mouth,  whether  wise,  or  wjtiy,  or  neither;  every  letter, 
every  note,  every  scrap,  in  short,  which  he  may  have  writlenj* 
nor  must  he  forget  all  the  little  peculiarities  of  person,  dress,  and 
gajl.  The  biographer,  however,  is  not  obliged  to  humble  himseit 
to  such  servile  and  incessant  persecution:  he  is  bound  to  a  fftitb> 
ful  observation  of  life  and  conversation;  but  when  he  comes  to 
represent  (he  subject  of  his  remark,  he  must  select  those  parts 
«f  his  materials  wiiich  arc  best  calculated  to  give  us  the  real 
character  of  the  man,  and  not  overwhelm  us  with  volumes  of  gar- 
rulous anecdote  that  are  of  no  importunce  but  in  swelling  the 
size  of  the  book.  Such  a  profusion  of  narrative  is  by  no  mean* 
necessary  lo  the  representation  of  the  personage  to  whom  they 
relate:  indeed  we  are  so  confounded  by  their  very  multitude,  th&tt 
after  we  have  fmished  the  book,  we  must  ourselves  collect  and 
arrange  our  ideas  in  order  lo  have  a  distinct  and  consistent  image 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind;  whereas,  had  we  in  the  first  place, 
been  presented  with  a  few  anecdotes  Judiciously  chosen  from  the 
whole  collection,  we  could  have  perceived  the  lines  of  character 
without  any  other  menial  expense  than  a  due  share  of  attention 
in  the  perusal.  And  here  lies  the  distinction  between  a  biogra- 
phy and  a  memoir.  In  the  latter  we  are  obliged  to  read  perhaps 
a  hundred  anecdotes  or  familiar  letters  which  are  all  more  or 
less  illusti-ative  of  the  same  characteristic:  in  the  former  we  have 
that  characteristic  displayed  with  much  more  distinctness  and 
precision  by  means  of  only  one  or  two.  We  had  almost  slid 
that  Holcroft's  single  anecdote  is  much  better  calculated  to  give 
us  the  character  of  Doswell,  than  BoswcU's  two  volumes  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  Johnson. 

*  Since  our  autlior  could  not  let  the  old  example  of  Boswell  alone, 
wc  will  illustrate  our  ideas  by  the  following  conduct  of  liis  as  detailed  in 
Holcroft's  Memoirs: 

"  Lowe  had  requested  Johnson  to  write  him  a  letter,  which  Johnson 
dill,  and  Bosirett  came  in,  while  it  was  writiuij;.  His  attention  was  ini-  , 
mediately  fixed,  Lowe  took  the  letter,  retired,  and  was  followed  by  Bos- 
well.  '  Nothing,'  said  Lowe,  '  could  surprise  Qie  more.  Till  that  Dio- 
racnt  he  had  so  entirely  overlooked  nic,  that  I  did  not  imagine  he  bnev 
there  was  such  a  creature  in  esiitence:  and  he  now  accosted  me  with  tha 
inott  overstrained  aud  in«iauatin(f  compliinaiit*  pouible.'    '  How  do  yoii 
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Our  author  cannot  cover  the  ein  of  omitting  ancc tea,  there* 

fbre,  under  the  pretext  that  they  would  swell  up  the  Repository 
to  an  unconsdonabte  bulk.  All  his  great  biograpliical  predcces* 
eors  have  contrived  to  write  livei  of  leaa  than  twenty  quarto  pages 
without  excluding;  any  cbuaccerkticol  incidents  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  illustratioft  oftbeir  subject;  and  he  must  himself 
do  the  same  tlung,  if  he  ever  expects  to  make  the  Repository  pre- 
served as  a  "rblid/'  or  pcTtised  as  a  "hohdmekt."  The  exuilB 
pies,  or  rather  example,  which  he  adduces  in  justifica,tion  o£  Us 
conduct,  can  only  serve  to  confirm  our  own  aaaertioas,  and  to 
add  one  more  proof  to  those  we  have  already  exhibited,  that  th* 
writer  is  not  yet  capable  of  discriminating  between  the  histotiaa 
and  the  biographer.  In  the  departments  of  both  style  and  matter, 
he  proCesaes  tO'  have  no  prototype,  except  in  tlic  example  of  Ta^ 
eittu.  But  is  it  possible  be  should  be  ignonmi  that  Tacitu»  lias 
never  been  celebrated  as  a  biographer-,  and  that  lie  could  not  have 
selected  an  instance  which  so  completely  establishes  the  justice  of 
our  remark  od  a  former  occasioitr-that  he  himself  "  is  too  much 

do,  Mr.  Lowe?  I  hope  you  are  very  well,  Mr.  Lowe.  Pardon  my  fr«»- 
dom,  Mr.  Lowe,  but  I  think  I  saw  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Johoeon  writing 
aletterfor  you'—'  Tea,  sir'—'  I  hope  you  will  not  think  mc  mde,  bwt  (f 
it  will  not  be  too  great  a  Tavour,  yov  would  Infinitely  o1>lig«  me.  If  yon 
would  just  let  mc  have  a  Eight  of  it.  Every  thing  fmin  that  hand,  yen 
know, ia  so  iDeslimable.' — *  Sir,itisoa  my  own  private  alTairs,  but.' — 'I 
would  not  pry  into  a  person's  affairs,  my  dear  Mr.  Lowe,  by  nn\  nieanai 
I  am  aura  you  would  not  accuse  me  of  such  a  tfaio^.  only  if  it  wQxe 

no  particular  secret' — '  Sir,  you   are  welcome  to  read   llie   letter.' 

'  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Mr.  towe,  you  are  veiy  obliging,  1  take  il 
eKceediogly  kind.'  (Having  read)  'Itis  nothing,!  bplieve,  Mr.  Lowe, 
that  you  would  be  ashamed  of — 'Certainly  not''' Why  Oit'ii,  mj  dear 
sir,  if  you  would  do  me  another  Avour,  you  make  the  obli^liou  eteruaL 
If  you  would  but  step  to  Peele'a  coffee-house  wiBinie.  and  just  Mifferme 
to  take  a  copy  of  it,  I  would  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  Gbli^o  you-*— .^I 
was  overcome,'  said  Lowe, '  by  this  sudden  btoiiiariti  and  conde-^ensioOi 
accompanied  with  bowa  and  grimaces.  I  had  no  puirer  lo  refuse;  w* 
went  to  the  eoflee-honte,  my  letter  was  pre«en  ly  transcribed,  and  n 
soon  as  he  had  put  his  document  in  hia  pocket,  Mr.  Boiwi^il  nalkcJ  away^ 
as  erect  and  aa  proud  aa  be  waa  half  an  hour  before,  and  I  ever  afierwaid 
was  unnoticed.  Nay,  I  am  not  certain,'  added  he,  »in?a>-H:r-'1_v.  ■  whoth- 
ertheScotcfaioaii  dldnot  Uave  ne,  pevaa  beknewl  )  pay  fbrmy 
owfdisbsf  coAe.'  "■ 
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bti.  hittoTian  for  a  biografihfr?"  When  he  approaches  the  real 
authors,  who  have  taught  what  we  should  look  for  in  biography, 
he  falters — claudicaici — and  finally  turns  his  heel  upon  fAem, 
to  open  his  '  tri-lingual  mouth'  upon  ws. 

"  I  might  farther  refer  jou  (bays  be)  to  several  ot  tlie  bio^rapliicat 
memuire  o(  Phitarch  and  Nepos;  but  the  looasure  would  be  superSuous. 
One  proof  from  high  authority  is  amply  sufficient.  Had  you  looked  into  the 
subject  BE  you  ought  to  have  dune,  befurc  aticmpiing  a  review  which  re- 
quired ID  JOU  an  exteniire  know)edg«  of  biography,  I  omJ  not  ban  ia- 
curred  the  troubleof  aaini^refeMBce.''  p.  15, 

When  a  person  is  thas  compelled  te  take  shelter  under  an 
excepticHi,  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  a  general  rule,— when  he  can 
gnty  excuse  the  imperfection  of  bis  own  aiticles,  upon  the  plea  of 
their  being  among  those  of  hi»  predecessors  ■  several,'  which 
are  equally  imperfect, — it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  escaping  just  cen- 
sure liimself,  by  raising  a  declamatory  cry  of  censure  against  others. 
But  it  is  time  to  pay  some  attention  to  ths  new  evidence 
which  the  author  has  adduced  in  exoneration  of  himself,  for  liav- 
in^  neglected  to  delineate  his  characters  by  ineyns  of  Ulustrvtive 
anecdotes.  We  are  told  it  can  be  proved  by  doeumentatr  refer- 
cnce,  that  the  Repository  was  never  i»eant  to  contain  any  tbiag 
but  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  tives  of  tboie  perstms  to  whom 
they  relate;  and  that  we  have  dove  the  author  <  wrong— flagrant 
wrong,'  because  we  were  ignorant  of  a  private  bargain  sofauBting 
between  himself  and  his  publisher,  relative  to  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  matter  which  be  bad  entered  into  <Aligstions  to  produce. 
That  the  words  biografthical  wketeh  o^cur  in  the  original  Proa< 
pectus  of  the  Repositor}-,  we  tiave  no  hesitation  in  adroittingj  but 
that  they  were  meant  to  be  coiwidered  as  particularly  cmphatical, 
or  that  they  were  even  used  to  desgnate  the  sort  of  article!  which 
the  work  at  present  contains, — we  have  as  little  hesitatiori  in  deny- 
ing. Nothing  is  said  of  any  such  intention  in  the  pre&ce;'  and  tho 
title  p^e  telh  rrsgin  capitalsmucb  greater  than  those  in  the  original 
prospectus — if,  as  our  author  seems  to  think,  (p.  6.)  the  strei^gth 
of  the  evidence  must  be  inferred  from  the  size  of  the  typCf— that 
the  Repository  contains  the  LIVES  and  Portraits  of  Dislinguisb- 
ed  Americans.  How  then  is  the  biiq^pber  to  excuse  himself  to 
Ris  readers  for  ^ving  them  only  tlw  »kttthe*  9i  ^ote  I^e»? 

VOL,  VIII  50 
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And  what  i    st  bi  of  that  Tulfpr  and  indecent  f 

vb«ra  b«  te  '  i         h»  1      anly  the  space  and  the  na- 

terialB  Cbr  the  I  «  i  and  pronounces  his  build- 

ing 10  Ac  a  cot       i**  u Kf  «■     oars — at  least  so  &r  as  he 

13  coDceniett—         Im  WCC     I «  castle  or  a  palace.''    We 

suspect  be  1      ytt  W^j  vfjr,  that,  when  tiie  patrow 

^  the  Ri  J      ve  I>osb  !>">       ed  a  palace  in  the  title  pngc,  it 

ia  :  te       M       Mefr*  tbey  have  only  a  cottage  i»  liie 

contents. 

But  we  have  still  nmher  eridenci  that  the  author  never  cou- 
ddered  his  articles  as  mere  tieUAeti—nnd,  for  his  owu  mtlsrac- 
ti<»i,  we  are  willing  to  understand  that  term  according  to  the  de- 
fioilion  which  he  himself  has  |;JTcn.  He  compares  the  Uepo- 
sitoff  to  some  British  biographical  works  wiiich  arc  now  id  thv 
courseof  publication,  and  which  '  consist  (as  he  rightly  obserros) 
of  a  few  pt^es  of  facts  and  dates,  loosely  thrown  together,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  ■  parish  or  family  recoi-d,  and  nothing  cls«.' 
Surety,  to  a  persoo  who  has  seen  all  these  worka,  no  comparison 
could  appear  raoi|e*inept  and  unfartunate  than  this.  No  produc* 
tions  can  be  in  stronger  contrast  to  each  other;  and  that  our  aa- 
thor  could  imagine  his  twenty  pages  of  bombast  and  aniitheais  lo 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  <  few  pages  of  facts  aud 
dates'  in  the  British  Iri^raphiea,  is  more  than  onr  knowktige  of 
Ids  incapacity  to  discriminate  can  anyway  account  for.  Indeed 
there  is  no  way  to  account  for  it,  but  upon  the  sitpposition  thai  he 
really  intended  kis  articles  for  complete  biographies;  and  that, 
when  he  found  they  were  deficient  in  the  essential  quality  which 
could  render  them  such,  he  was  willi  g  to  call  them  sketches^— 
parish  records,— femily registers f— anything, in  short,  whicli  could 
afford  tum  a  loop-hole  of  escape.  But  the  artifice  will  hardly  sucbr 
ceed.  So  far  from  conddering  bis  articles  as  mere  tketihet,  vt 
find  him  in  his  preface  challenging  a  superiority  over  Plutareb 
and  all  the  other  ancient  biographera,  because  they  were  uis;ag»> 
hie  of  *  subjoini&g  a  portruture  of  the  body  to  a  dcliDcatioB'tf 
the  mind.' 

Some  new  evidence  is  also  adduced  relative  to  the  arrangcnieBt 
ofhls  fetches; — and  as  hb  remarks  on  this  subject  i""--:)!!  us  whh 
tbe  united  excellencies  of  puU)  paradox,  i  -  'thrc«  spc- 
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ctcsofeloqnenceby  which  wiBsk  minds  alwaysdeccivethcmselvcB, 
and  endeavour  lo  deceive  others, — we  will  not  run  the  risk  of  im- 
pairing ils  face  by  reducing  it&  bulk:— 

■'  It  naa  deemed  expedient  IhaJ.  the  ptptlroita  of  Colnmbus  and  Ves- 
piibus  slioulJ  be  inlrodncod  into  the  preheat  rolumc.  T'la  plucing  of  that 
of  Washington  before  Ihefe,  conld  not  have  been  jusliSed.  To  cOmmenoe 
Ibc  volume  with  it,  therefore,  was  deemed  inadmissible.  What,  tlieo,  was 
to  be  done?  The  following-  simple  tiew  of  things  sciiJed  this  questionr 
whetlier  correctly  or  not,  the  pubhc  will  judge. 

"To  be  placed  in  the  midst  ofacrowd,  isuomarkof  dtstiaction.  In 
many,  very  maHy  kinds  of  arrangement,  the  two  places  liighe-st  in  honour 
are  the  Hrst  an^  tlie  last.  Tliis  principle  n-as  adopted  as  the  rule  of  ai^ 
rangcmenl  in  the  present  instance.  Aa  the  portrait  of  Washin^a,  there- 
fore, conid  not  appear  in  the  first,  it  was  determined  tliat  it  should  occupy 
the  second  place  of  honour — llie  end  of  tlie  volume. 

"  But  Washingrton,  during-  Lis  lifetime,  never  entered  himsElf  into  a 
frivolous  contention  about  rank  and  btation.  He  was  above  it;  and  left 
such  *  little  things' U>  'little  men.'  Place  bim  where  yoQ  nigbtt  he'WM 
alwaja^H.  Me  honoured  every  situation.  !\v  situation  could  either  ho- 
nour or  dishonour  him.  On  a  throne  or  in  a  dung-eon;  in  a  palace  or  a  cot- 
tage, he  would  have  been  still  himself— tlie  most  dislioguiubeil  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Call  this  hyperbolical,  or  even  -idolatrous'  if  you  please:  I 
pronounce  it  true." — pp.  1 8, 17. 

Now  if)  during  his  life,  Washington  liad  chanced  to  take 
dinncv  with  our  author,  we  suppose  lie  would  have  found  ample 
excuse  for  thrusting  him  under  the  table,  upon  the  principle 
that  he  '  never  entered  himself  into  a  frivolous  contention  about 
rank  and  station.'  ^  Plaice  him  where  you  might,  he  would  be  bI- 
w&ys  Jirat.'  '  On  a  throne  or  in  a  dung^eon;  in  a  palace  or  a  cot- 
tage (on  a  chair  or  under  the  table]  be  would  have  been  still  him- 
self—the most  distinguished  of  the  human  race.' — Ilut  we  have  a 
serious  answer  to.  all  tliis  rhodomoutade.  How  could  it  escape  a 
thinking  intellect,  that,  after  » introducing  the  portraits  of  Colum- 
bus and  Vesputius,'  there  was  still  a  Jirst  place  for  the  portraits 
of  '  distinguished  Americans?'  We  cannot  believe  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  nativity  of  the  two  formeriand  none  but  a  physician^ 
we  think,  could  have  'deemed  it  espedii;nt'  to  place  the  life  of 
Dr.  Rush  directly  subsequent  to  that  of  Americus. 

We  can  make  but  one  more  general  remark  upon  the  pamphlet 
Ijcfnrc  us.  The  style  is,  we  think,  much  better  than  that  of  the  Re- 
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poBitory— tbough)  at  the  tame  time,  there  is  an :  i  and  atiff- 

ness  and  fbrroalitj  aboiit  it,  vhich  auficiaitly  indicate  the  place  of 
its  orig:iii.  When  a  writer  udettHBined  to  be  always  balancing 
clauses  of  seotencei,  he  geotnilfpnimts  ten  tautologies  for  «ne 
WitithesiB.  The  Mitbor  belbre  n>  not  odI^  commits  this  oifeDcc 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ini  Aeplj,  but  i»  now  and  then  guilij  oT 
another stilL more  inexcniable 1 1 1 ■  thU  of  writing  two  sentences  in 
direct  sequenee,  which  are  ineteif  the  echoes  of  nns  another 
Thus,  to  go  DO  fiulher  than  the  initial  paragraph,  the  first  sentence 
is,  *  conscious,  as  ^u  are,  that  I  iiave  received  from  you,  nothing 
but  the  extreme  of  the  bluntnesa  of  modem  manners,  you  can 
Bcarceljp,  I  think,  exfiert  from  me,  the  counly  forms  of  ancient  chi' 
valry,  in  reciprocating  jrour  salutation.  Nor  (as  if  he  had  sonte- 
tbing  qew  to  aajr) — Nor  will  you  be  surpnsed  (no,  for  he  h«d  juit 
told  ns  w«  could  Dot  ■  ejefieet'  any  thing  else) — Nor  will  you  be 
aurpiiied  at  ny  onoeremonious  deportment  in  returning  your  a>- 
iault,  (<  in  reciprocating  your  salutation'  before]  recollecting,  u 
you  mmt  (*  conscious,  as  yoa  sre,'  in  the  other  sentence)  that,  b- 
atead  of  having  announced  to  me,  by  a  kiughtly  summons,  the  at- 
tack you  meditated,  jroti  apprised  me  of  your  ititention  only  in  the 
blow.'  Oar  objection  to  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mean- 
ing or  applicableness  of  the  sentiments;  for  what  the  author  can 
be  alludii^  to  I7  Uy  '  knightly  summons,'  and  '  courtly  formi 
of  andent  chiralri^,'  w*  arc  ijtteriy  incapable  of  perceiring.  la- 
deed  we  suspect* this  IntrodoctiOQ  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
wrong  book;  and,  if  our  aathor  does  really  imitate  Cicero,  and 
some  other  ancienti,  in  keeping  a  store  of  exordiums  on  hand,  we 
advise  him  to  exertlse  •  little  discretion  in  prefixing  them  to  tht 
works  he  may  have  occasion  to  publish. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  dispoutlon  lo  enter  upon  iJic  le>« 
important  topics  of  the  Reply,  We  Bave  alre*ly  proceeded  t£iO 
|ar  on  thu  subject:  no  conuderation  can  influence  us  to  resume  it; 
andifDoctorC.  feels  inclined  to  execute  his  divers  menaces,  t^- 
exhausting  another  "phial of  wrath"  npotioiir  head^.  wchnn 
•nlytotril  him,  "ponron — wewillendurp," 


(SMED^imffic. 


EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NATT. 

In  the  year  1810,  a.  letter  was  written  to  lord  Melnlle,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  by  Wm.  Budge,  esq.  one  of  the  cominifluoA- 
ers  of  the  British  Davy,  pointing  out  various  abuses  and  miatakeB 
in  the  admioistratioD  of  that  departmem.  It  doas  not  appear  that 
his  representations  were  attended  to,  however;  on  the  contrary,  an 
only  opportunity  was  made  use  of  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome 
commissioner.  He  Sras  shortly  afterwards  set  aside,  as  superan- 
nuated, while  drinking  the  Bath  waters,  for  some  temporary  com- 
plaint. We'  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  letter,  as  they  fur- 
nish some  valuable  hints  that  may  be  useful  to  the  naval  establish- 
ment in  this  country. 


Speaking  of  building  vessels  of  war  hj  contract,  he  says — 
"  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  probable  differeace,  and  I 
find  that  a  74  gun  ship,  of  1741  tons,  is  estimitted,  in  the  king's 
yard,  at  261-  10«.  per  too,  which  is  5/.  less  than  is  paid  in  the 
merchants*  yards— or  870f/.  upon  the  ship:  so  that  if  this  es- 
timate is  correct,  the  crown  will  pay  235,n35l.  more  for  the 
twenty-seven  seventy-fours  yet  building  in  the  merchants'  yards, 
than  would  be  paid  for  buildmg  the  same  number  in  the  king's 
yards.  Besides,  the  difference  of  expense  in  the  prime  cost  of 
the  ships,  there  is  a  point  connected  with  the  measure,  of  still 
greater  importance,  and  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  construc- 
tion and  durability  of  the  ship,  which,  I  am  told,  titiay  ^rly  be 
reckoned  at  five  pounds  per  ton,  at  least,  in  favour  of  the  king'f 
built  ship." 
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After  noticing  qtber  luisapplicBtions  of  tlie  pul  moiiMir 
lie  eBtimates  the  aggr^ate  toss  to  the  public,  in  building  the  twen- 
ty-seven  se venty 'fours,  bf  private  •  :t,  at  470,070/. 

In  noticing  the  ma^  far  build  r>  thi/is,  at  thai  time^  Mr. 

Budge  obsilTTes — "  In  tmlii  It  woun>  em  as  if  we  wore  deter* 
mined,  notwitha  '  our  i  uperiorily,  to  build  two 

ships  to  one  o[  tno  <  li.  .  nese  w  ships,  lie  says,  "  are 
often  laid  up  after        ifc  boA  soinctimcs  rot  at  tltev 

moorings  in  our  own  por  there  is  a  ship  (the  Gla- 

diator, a  44,  launched  in  ir«^^  wnion  nas  never  been  at  sea.  The 
fact  is  extraordinary,  particularly,  as  she  is  built  after  a  good 
model,  mmI,  of  her  class,  is  a  desirable  shij>.  This  is  one  instance 
in  proof  of  what  may  happen,  to  the  pTijudice  of  the  public,  hf 
ships  being  forgotten,  or  neglected,  when  once  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary." "  Economy  is  much  talked  o^"  be  continues, "  though  I  fear 
the  necessity  of  it  is  not  considered;  othetuise,  a  more  minute  at- 
tention would  be  given  to  the  navy  estimiics,  which  now  amount 
to  the  sum  of  li,83G,81Uf.  Thia  it  only  130,190^  (eia  Ihan  the 
tohote  tJ:fiendiltire  of  the  country  in  1794." 

In  the  year  1B0»,  he  says — "  In  the  article  of  victuals  there 
was  an  increaae  of  1,774,S0M.  on  the  mm  voted  in  1808.  Th« 
ordinary  was  also  iacreased  by  a  sum  of  365,477/.;  and  thera 
ms  an  increase  In  the  transport  service  of  342,500^;  yet  all 
passed  te  silence  in  the  legislature,  without  investigation.  An- 
other bet,  which  ia  equally  extraordinary,  passed  also  without  being 
noticed.  Under  the  bead  of  fciear  and  Itar  ^thifia,  there  was  a  dimi- 
nution to  the  amount  of  1,704,570/.  upon  tlic  vote  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  Sothitit  seenHs  to  be  of  no  con.^quence  whether  mil- 
lions be  added,  or  sabatractsd  fVom  the  aiinual  expense  of  lhi» 
numt  important  andaneouTC  branch  of  the  public  service."  '■  How 
this  great  reduction  of  expeoae  in  the  i»ear  and  tear  t^f  aAifi*  cati 
be  explained,"  proceeds  uie  writer,  "  I  cannot  conceive,  luukiny 
at  it  comparatively  with  the  other  heads  of  expeTiae.  It  Is  even 
1,387,100/.  leta  than  the  sum  voted  for  li'car  and  tear  to  1806, 
though  the  increase  upoo  the  whole  estimate,  for  1809,  is 
3,709,136/.  Mar«  tlian the  citimate  for  1806," 

We  have  not  toom  for  more  extracts;  but  the  whole  letter  i» 
fiiU  of  practical  iirfbrmatiant  and  exhibits  suHicient  proofs  of  tha 
abuses  that  seem  inevitably  to  insinuate  themselves  into  all  cdd. 
eysWms.  If  the  revolutions  of  govemmenis  did  not  cost  so  much 
MoQ)l,  the  rituation  of  mankind  would  cenalnly  be  bettered  iftbqr* 
happened  .a  little  ofteoer.  Old  ^stens  arc  like  old  buildiogt, 
whiA  gradumlly  become  the  receptacle  of  rats,  and  various  other 
Termin,  that  gnduilly  enlarge  the^  boles,  to  make  room  for  their 
plunder,  until,  at  last,  the  old  fabric,  weakened  by  creasing- 
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dilapidations,  tiiiobles  about  their  «ars.  Those,  whose  interest 
prompts  them  lo  desert  in  time,  escape;  bui  the  clumsy  Uormicc 
of  the  pile  are  buried  in  the  ruins. 


LETTF.nS  OF  PAUL  JON£S. 

'  SiKOE  the  publication  ofoursketchofilie  life  of  Paul  Jones, 
we  have  received,  from  the  haude  of  a  fi^od, «  letl^  book,  con- 
taining copies  of  captain  Jones' letters,  from  March  I77i,  to  July 
1 779,  bclusively.  Had  we  received  them  before,  they  would  have 
enabled  us  to  furnish  many  additional  particulars.  We  shall  occa- 
sionally insert  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  not  only  as 
ihey  throw  light  on  his  character,  and  prove  him  in  habits  of  cor- 
respondence with  persons  of  tiie  highest  distinction,  but,  in  addr- 
lion  to  this,  throw  considerable  light  upon  many  public  transac- 
tions of  the  timesi  and.  from  their  style,  furnish  evident  pro(^s  of 
a  cultivated  understanding.  The  letter  below,  addressed  to  the 
marquis  de  N  ieuil,  is  written  in  the  most  courtly  style. 

Daufiiiin  Royale,  Brest,  9th  June,  1778. 

Were  I  disposed  tu  be  affronted  with  you,  ifianiuis,  you  hav« 
given  me  a  lair  opporUiniiy;  hut,  fortunately  for  you,  being  at  pre- 
sent under  a  cloud,  I  am  not  mounted  on  Pegasus,  nor  shall  I  be 
satirical  in  prose. 

Since  you  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  great  force  of  rea- 
son and  argument,  that  you  have  made  a  bad  bargain,  I 'am  deter- 
mined to  realise  your  "  dream,"  as  a  punisliment  for  your  breach 
of  friendship,  for  you  know  there  is  no  friendship  in  trade.  I  in- 
tend to  dine  with  you  every  day,  if  possible,  and  I  will  bring  fa- 
thei'  Johu  with  me  too,  if  I  can;  so  that,  as  you  will  not  save  your 
wine,  you  have  made  a  bad  bargain  indeed. 

I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  caution  lo  use  the  wine  you 
have  sent  me  with  luodcraiion.  As  1  am  to  diii.k  so  much  on  board 
the  Dauphin,  and  as  I  do  not  incline  to  drink  in  tbe  morning, 
your  advice  shall  have  its  due.efTcct.  Some  of  your  ciiaropaigne 
will,  perhaps,  be  rtstivtd  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  our  Ameri- 
can fair;  and  llwpc,  on  such  occasions,  to  have  ao  much "  remem- 
brance" left,  an  to  propose  the  bcalih  of  the  giver. 

lorn,  Sec.  J.  P.  JosfKs. 
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TO  MONStilGNEUR'DB  SARTINB,  8cC.  8cC. 

My  Lord,  Patty^  July  \7th^  Xfn* 

I  should  be  ungrateful  did  I  not  return  my  warmest  rt— *if^ 
for  your  kind  and  generous  intentions  in  my  favour.  My  _ 
ambition  would  be  to  merit  your  future  apptobatioRy  hj  ukf 
vices  against  the  common  enemy  of  France,  and  AmencR.  Hid 
your  first  plan  taken  effect,  the  most  pleasing  prospect  of  success 
would  have  been  before  me.   But  that  now  seems  a  distant  object. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  projects,  which  would  pronote 
success,  might  be  formed  from  the  hints  I  had  the  honour  of  send^ 
ing  lately,  for  your  inspection.  Had  I  been  intrusted  with  the  cfaieF 
command,  I  would  have  been  responsible  for  the  conseqaencet. 

I  am  bound  in  honour  to  communicate  faithfully  to  coBgrew 
the  generous  offer  which  the  king  now  makes,  of  lendmg  the  Eper- 
vier  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  employed  under  my  command^  and 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  wooU  tfaoadc- 
fully  have  accepted  this  offer,  the  moment  it  was  cominumcated  - 
to  me,  had  no  difficulties  occurred  on  account  of  the  situation  oC 
the.  American  funds. 

I  have  now  under  my  command  a  ship  bound  to  Ameaca.  On 
my  arrival  there,  from  the  former  confidence  of  congresSi  I  luiYe 
reason  to  expect  an  immediate  removal  into  one  of  their  beat  ahipa. 
I  have  reason  also  to  expect  the  chief  command  of  the  first  sqoR^ 
dron  destined  for  an  expedition.  1  have  in  my  possesttoa  acYaral 
similar  appointments,  and  when  congress  see  fit  to  appoint  adnu^ 
rals,  I  have  assurances  that  my  name  will  not  be  forgot 

These  are  flattering  prospects  to  a  man  who  luis  drawD  hi* 
sword  only  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  and  in  support  of  the  cli^ 
nity  of  human  nature.  But  as  I  prefer  a  solid  to  a  shining  repnta- 
tion — a  useful  to  a  splendid  command— I  hold  myself  ready,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  to  be 
governed  by  you  in  any  measures  that  may  tend  to  <fistress  and 
humble  the  common  enemy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc.  J*  P.  Jovbs.     ^ 

to  his  rxoellency  benjamih  franklin. 

Honoured  and  dear  sir. 

Had  I  indulged  my  inclination  since  my  return,  I  should  al« 
ready  have  troubled  yuu  with  several  letters.  I  must  not,  however^ 
abuse  the  indulgence  you  permitted  to  me  at  parting,  and  have^ 
therefore,  been  more  troublesome  to  my  good  friend  Dr.  Bancroft. 

1  wish  not  to  be  thought  too  impatient;  but  you  know,  my  ■ 
dear  sir,  that  this  is  the  nice  moment  when  I  ought  either  to  be ' 
in  search  of  nanticai  knowledge,  with  count  d*Orviliiers;  or  in. 
search  of  honour  in  attempting  some  private  enterprise.  Before  I^ 
was  at  liberty  to  go,  the  good  old  count  pressed  me  much  to  ao 
company  him;  but  since  Dr.  Bancroft  has  informed  |ne  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  minister  that  I  should^  I  have  been  pre- 


I 

eluded  ^rom  following  the  fleet,  as  the  present  comman^ei*  has  no 
orders  for  that  purpose. 

T^hus  circumstanced,  without  employment,  and  in  appedrtoCd 
cast  off,  I  have  written  the  within  letter  to  the  prince  de  Nassau^ 
which  I  leave  open  for  your  perusal.  Should  you  fiqd  the  wholef 
or  any  part,  improper,  I  beg  you  to  withhold  it. 

After  all  my  disappointments,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  cotint 
had,  from  the  beginning,  and  still  hats,  intentions  in  my  favour,  aincd 
you  know  the  connexion  was  hot  of  my  seeking. 

I  am,  &c.  J*  P*  JoN»t* 


To  (he  Editor  of  the  JVaval  (Chronicle. 
Sir, 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  read,  in  your  Number  foi* 
September,  a  biographical  notice  of  the  late  lieutenant  John  T^ 
Shubrick:  and  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  your  view  ari 
incident  in  the  life  of  that  gallant  and  lamented  officer,  which,  as 
it  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  ^  his  eventful  life,  ought  not 
certainly  to  remain  unnoticed.  It  is  strictly  true,  that  lieutenant  S. 
had  seen  more  service,  and  been  engaged  in  a  greater  number  o( 
actions,  than  any  American  naval  officer  of  equal  age.  It  has  been 
correctly  stated,  that  he  was  a  midshipman  on  board  of  the  Ches'< 
apeake,  when  she  was  attacked  l^  the  Leopard.  On  that  occasion, 
a  man,  standing  by  his  side,  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the 
face,  and  lieutenant  S  was  covered  with  gore;  yet,  anrudst  thtf . 
horrors  of  his  situation,  in^nitely  more  terrible  than  any  combat^ 
however  sanguinary,  he  displayed  so  much  coolness  and  intre-* 
pidity,  that  all  who  saw  him  predicted  the  eminence  Which,  if  his 
life  was  spared,  the  youthful  midshipman  miist  ultimaiteiy  at- 
tain. It  has  also  been  correctly  stated,  that  Shubnck  Was 
next  engaged  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Constitution,  in  the! 
memorable  action  which  terminated  in  the  Capture  of  the  Guer-* 
ricre,  and  captain  Hull  bears  testimony  to  his  "  gallantry  and 
good  conduct**  on  that  occasion.  The  writer  of  the  biographical 
sketch,  however,  after  noticing  these  actions,  proceeds  to  state, 
"  that,  after  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  and  the  return  of  the 
Constitution  into  port  for  repairs,  lieutenant  Shubrick  joined  the 
Hornet,  and  was  present  in  the  affair  with  the  Poacpck.'^  It  shoulc^ 
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have  been  stated  that  lieutenant  Skubriek  taUed  in  tit  t 
tinder  commodore  Bainbridge,  and  wa«  flreseni  in  the  q 
theJavdi  after  tohich,he  volunteered  to  go  on  board  the  ttonuttftm^ 
blockading  the  harbour  of  St.  Satvador,  the  thift  Somit  O$0i> 
yenne,  with  wAich  an  action  wo*  daily  exfiecled,  a*  rsfiiain  Ap^ 
rencc  hadinviteda  meetmg,and  commodore  Bainbridge  iMd ^ 
hit  honour  to  be  oat  tifth^nay.  But  as  capttdD  Greene  dei 
the  meeting,  under  the  pretext  of  distrusting  the  liqceritj  of  coihi 
modore  Dunbridge,  the  Homet  sailed  on  a  cruise,  and,  od  the  nt 
of  February,  felt  in  with  the  Peacock,  and  sunk  her  in  Sneenld' 
nutes.  "Never  (says  the  author  of  the  British  Synopsis)  wutbors 
a  finer  specimen  of  marine  gunnery  than  the  Americans  displayed 
in  this  engagement."  Captain  Lawrence,  in  his  ofiicbl  leUer,  says, 
»  1  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  merits  of  lieutenant  Shubrick, 
and  acting  lieutenants  Conner  ant!  Newton,  were  I  not  to  recom- 
mend them  particularly  to  your  notice.  Lieutenant  Sliubrick  waa 
in  the  actions  with  the  Guerricre  and  Java;  captnin  Hull,  and 
commodore  Bainbridge,  can  bear  testimony  to  hts  coolness  and 
good  conduct  on  both  occasions."  The  noble  spirit  which  animates 
the  bosoms  of  our  naval  heroes,  has  been  seldom  more  conspica- 
ftusly  displayed  than  b  this  voluntary  ofltr,  on  the  part  of  lieute- 
nant  Shubrick,  to  leave  a  victorious  ship  (in  whose  glory  lie  bad  a 
double  right  to  participate,  havifg  twice  contributed' l^fc  uiqal*-' 
■ition)  in  order  to  join  another,  expecting  daily  to  eaeoudfc^  &  w^, 
perior  enemy.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Comttantiali  Itwflii 
her  way  home,  where  the  honours  and  rewards  trft  gMteAil  tat§f 
try  awaited  her  officers  and  men — to  quit  such  t  >Up  U  Bucbf 
moment— to  relinquish  the  satisfaction  of  a  triumpluuit  entry  hN|l 
an  American  port— to  forego  the  pleasure  ofmeetitig  anxious  nil 
expecting  friends— and  this  too  where  duty  could  not  exact  tSfe 
sacrifice,  which  the  danger  of  the  occasion  seemed  so  absolut^ 
to  require— cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  efllMtt 
of  heroism.  In  making  a  proper  estimate,  of  such  an  actiosi  «<•'  ' 
ought  not  to  forget,  that  he  who  performed  it  was  a  youth  of  pf^ 
quiute  sensibility— alive  to  erery  impression  of  joy— to  whom  lAk 
rewards  of  virtuous  ambition  were  dearer  thin  lite,  and  1^0^ 


home  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  tenderest  ties.  -  The  o 
dents  in  the  lUe  of  Ueoteiunt  Shubrick  have  beat  coftccay' 


LIEUTENANT  SUUBRICK.  ^M(S 

(ailed.  He  ws>  present  in  the  action  with  the  British  flqmtdr(M|t} 
which  terminated  in  the  surrender  oi  the  President;  and  he  aftcf- 
wards  served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Gucrriere,  throughout  tt^e 
war  with  Algiers.  In  the  official  accoiintof  the  former,  commodore 
Decatur  remarks,  that  "  if  the  issue  of  tliis  affair  had  been  fortu- 
nate, I  should  have  fell  it  my  duly  to  recommend  to  your  atien- 
tion  lieutenants  Shubrick  and  Gallagher.  Tliey  maintained} 
throughout  the  day,  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  in  rormer 
actions."  Ontheterminationof  the  war  witli  Algiers,  the  Epervicr 
was  dispatched  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  command  of  Iter 
bestowed  upon  licut.  Shubrick.  As  he  had  married  an  amiable 
lady  in  New  York,  who  had  recently  presented  him  with  a  son,  his 
anxiety  to  meet  these  objects  of  his  affection,  added  to  his  uiuform 
good  conduct  and  faithful  services,  the  commodore  was,  no  doubt) 
partly  influenced  by  these  consideration  In  investing  him  with  so 
distinguished  a  command.  The  result  is  well  known:  He  who  had 
been  engaged  in  six  bloody  battles,  and  had  encountered  danger 
in  every  shape,  without  injury,  fell  in  the  inglorious  capacity  of  a 
messenger  nf  peace.  Lieutenant  Shubrick,  it  is  believed,  wasafa- 
Tourite  wherever  he  was  known;  but  in  South  Carolina  his  memory 
is  cherished  with  peculiar  affection.  The  legislature  voted  him  a 
sword,  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars,  and  he  was  presented  with 
one  of  equal  elegance  by  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  within  thr^ 
miles  of  which  city  he  was  bom  and  brought  up.  A  great  part  of 
his  early  days  were  spent  among  its  citizens.  The  vriter  of  thia 
anicle  knew  him  intimately;  and  is  fully  persuaded,  that  had  he 
lived  he  must  have  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officer* 
in  the  service.  To  a  mind  naturally  acute  and  discriminating,  he 
added  a  store  of  valuable  information.  His  manners  were  so  inild> 
and  his  conduct,  on  all  occasions,  so  amiable  and  dispusionMe,that 
a  stranger  might,  at  a  first  introduction,  suppose  him  deficient  in 
that/orcfq/"<:Aararrfr  so  essential  to  military  greatness.  Butavcrj 
short  acquaintance  dispelled  thia  idea;  his  character  gradually  un- 
folded itself;  and  at  length  he  exhibited  a  boldneta  and  daring  for 
which  no  enterprise  was  too  arduous—no  danger  too  great— no 
trial  too  severe.  A  sense  of  honour  so  refined  and  delicate,  that 
tieath  itself  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  lightest  of  ills  when 
put  in  competition  with  it,  and  a  self-possession  which  no  difiicul- 
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des  could  disturb^  were  the  peculiar  characteristica  of  ShofaiidU 
His  was  a  name,  dear  to  Carolina.  His  £either  wa9  an  oflfeor 
distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  revolution:  he  left  six  sooiy  md 
every  one  of  them  were  in  the  army  or  navy  during  tlie .  lata 
war.  Richard,  a  surgeon  of  the  third  reg^ent  of  infimtrfy  and 
Thomas,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  both  sacrificed  their  Uvea  fci 
the  service  of  their  country.  William  B.  Shubrick)  now  a  llea- 
t^nant  on  board  the  Washington,  in  the  Mediterranean^  eini- 
nently  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Craney  island.  Tht 
two  younger  brothers  (one  recently  promoted  to  a  lieateMumi 
and  the  other  a  midshipman,  in  the  navy)  fought  gallantly ,  and 
still  live  to  support  the  reputation  of  their  father  and  their  bm* 
hers. 

A  SoUTa*CAHO|.WIAl|. 

CharlcBtoHy  Sefitember  2Sy  1816* 
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Travels  into  various  Countries  of  Eurofiej  Asia^  and  Africa.  By 
Edward  Daniel  Clarkcy  LL,D,  Part  IL  Greecey  Egyfit^and 
the  Holy  Land, 
Section  Second,  4to.  pp.  about  850.     Price  41.  14s.  6d.     Cadell 

and  Davis.  1814. 
Section  Third.     To  which  is  added  a  supplement,  respecting  the 
Author's  journey  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna;  containing 
his  Account  of  the  gold  mines  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary, 
4to.  pp.  750     Price  41.  14s.  6d.     1816. 


[  The  two  Tolumes  contain   (including  maps  and  charts)  56  enpraTing^  cifthe 

full  size,  and  48  vignettea.3 

\^From  the  Eclectic  Beviero."] 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Clarke's  splendid  performance  traced 
him  across  the  Russian  empire,  frojn  north  to  south,  and  left  him 
^t  the  metropolis  of  the  Mahomedans.  «  Thence  the  narration  in 
the  second  volume,  carried  him  to  the  Troad,  to  Rhodes,  to  Egypt, 
to  Cyprus,  and  to  the  Holy  I^and,  and  left  hipi  at  Acre  on  his  return 
towards  Egypt,  in  which  region  of  wonders  we  find  him  occupied 
through  nearly  half  the  thiiS  volume,  which  is  the  largest  of^  the 
series.     It  commences  with  a  prefatory  miscellany  of.,  notices  ai^d 
observations,  respecting  the  rules  of  selection  which  he  has  obser- 
ved, and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work;  respecting  the  disputed  site  of  Heliopolis; 
and  also  the  reluctance  in  certain  quarters,  to  admit  the  evidence, 
still  regarded  by  him  as  quite  decisive,  that  the  splendid  and  inte- 
resting antiquity  brought  from  Alexandria,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  actually  what  Egyptian  tradition  has  represented  it 
to  be  the   tomb,   which   once    contained    the  body  of  Alexap'p 
der   the  great.      The  preface    is   followed  by    '  Remarks/    by 
Mr  Walpole,  '  on  the  {libraries  of  Greece,'  and  a   catalogye 
of  the  books  in  the  monastery  of  Patmos.     Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
companion   quitted   Acre   for   the  last  time;  reached    Aboukir 
about  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Cairo  by  the  f  rench;  apd 
passing  several  days  on  board  one  of  the  ships  appointed  to  con^ 
yey  the  prisoners  to  France,  witnessed,  and  has  vividly  described, 
the  wretched,  squalid,  motley  appearance,  and  the  mirthful,  far**' 
cical,  and  profligate  character,  of  the  wrecks  of  the  French  army. 
T  he  author  and  his  associates  entered  Egypt  by  the  Rosetta  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  in  one  of  the  boats  called  JDjermsy  with  imminent 
hazard  of  life  from  the  dreadful  surf  upon  the  bar.     He  says  there 


is  hardly  a  more  formidable  surf  any  where  known  thm  that  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Nile  into  the  Meditemnean,  and  that '  it  wsa 
even  asserted  that  the  loss  of  men  at  the  mouth  nf  the  Nile,  inclu- 
ding those  both  of  the  umy  and  navjr,  who  were  licrc  sacrificed,  w«s 
greater  than  the  total  of  onr  loss  in  all  the  en^agenienis  that  took 
place  with  the  French  troops  in  Egypt.'  The  Arab  boatmea 
defied  the  peril,  and  desperately  droTe  through  the  furious  tur- 
bulence, in  which  they  saw  at  the  Tery  moment,  another  djenn 
swamped  and  wrecked  just  at  their  side.  Among  a  variety  of 
curious  notices  of  RoKtta,  we  have  a  description  of 

*  A  most  singular  exliibitioa  of  the  Serpent-Ealen.  or  PvjUi,  u  men- 
tioned bj  Herodotus,  and  by  many  ancient  authors.  A  lumuiluous  thiooK 
paa&iog  beneath  the  windows  o(  our  house,  attracted  our  sKcntion  lotru£ 
the  quay;  here  we  saw  a  concourse  of  people  fu]lowing  men  appsuieiit^ 
frantic,  who,  with  everj'  appearance  of  convulsii  e  agouj,  were  brandish- 
ing live  serpents,  and  then  tearing  theni  with  their  lucibi  uiatchiug  them 
from  each  other's  mouths,  viOi  kiud  cries  and  di^lcn'tod  Ti^atares,  and  after- 
wards falliog  into  the  amis  of  the  spectators,  as  if  sivoaning;  the  wooieo 
all  tlie  while  rending  tlie  air  with  their  lament3.tiou;.  Pliny  often  met)- 
tions  Ibese  jugglersi  and  as  their  trjckG  hare  been  nuliccd  by  other  Iravel- 
lers,  it  is  only  now  necessary  to  attest  the  existtnce  if  llii^  cxtraonlioaiy 
remnant  ofa  very  ancient  custom.' 

With  some  difficulty  a  djorm  was  hired,  and  provisions  vrere 
purchased,  for  a.  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  ll  was  in  August* 
and  therefore  at  the  time  ofthe  inundation,  a  season  which  aSbrda 
a  singular  advantage  for  the  navigation  of  the  river;  for  at  that 
time  there  regularly  prevails  a  powerful  wind  from  the  north  and 
north-west;  so  that  by  means  of  the  immense  sail  peculiar  to  (he 
large  boats  of  the  Nile,  the  voyager  can  advance  with  great  rapl> 
diiy  against  the  utmost  force  of  the  current,  lo  Cairo,  or  any  pan 
of  Upper  Egypt;  and  then*  for  returning,  with  even  greater  rapi- 
dity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  down  mast  and  sails  and  leave 
the  vessel  to  be  carried  against  the  wind  by  tlie  powerful  current 
ofthe  river.  It  is  thus  possible  to  perform  ihe  whole  voyage, 
from  Roscita  to  BuUc,  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  again,  with 
certainty,  in  about  seventy  hours;  a  distancL'  equal  to  four  hundretl 
miles.'  In  this  pasAge  towards  Cairo  the  uuthorwas  struck  with 
the  pppuluus  appearance  of  the  bank;  of  the  river,  the  villages 
bebg  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession.  He  also  ctwells  with  ad- 
miration on  the  prodigious  fertility  ofthe  soil  ofthe  Delta,  of  which 
the  besit  watered  portions  produce  three  crops  a  jcar,  the  flnt 
of  clover,  the  second  of  corn,  the  third  of  rice;  and  then  there  are 
■never-ending  plantations' of  melons  and  of  all  kinds  of  i>ardea 
vegetables;  so  that,  from  the  abundance  of  its  produce,  Egypt  - 
maybe  deemed  the  richest  country  in  the  wdi  Id."  But  never  w"  ' 
superlative  applause  more  completely  neutrutized  by  a' 
ofthe  other  parts  ofthe  character,  than  in  r  ' 
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Egypt  IB  the  most  detestable  re^oii  upua  earth.  Upon  the  reliriaa^  or  the 
Nile,  the  country  is  one  vast  awa.mp.  An  atmosphere  impreiiTiit led  with 
,  every  putrid  and  offensive  exholalion,  Bta^'nates,  like  the  Clfliy  pool  over 
which  it  broodj.  Then  the  plague  regularly  beg'irts,  nor  caa-ies  unlil 
(he  tvatcrs  return  a^o.  General  Le  Grange  aiuurGd  ui  that  the 
ravages  in  the  French  army,  caused  by  the  plague  dtiring  the  mouth  of 
April,  at  one  time  amounted  io  a  hundred  men  in  a  single  day.  Throug-h- 
-outthe  spring,  inlermittiag  ftvers  universally  prevail!  About  the  begin- 
ning-of  May  certain  winds  cover  even  the  sands  of  the  desert  with  the 
most  disgusting  vermin.  Liic  Mid  scorpions  abound  in  all  the  sandy  de- 
lert  near  Aleiandria.  Tin-  hy.-it  desoeodania  of  Pharaoh  are  not  yet  de- 
livered from  the  evils  which  I>'|1  iijvon  the  land  when  it  wa-i  smitten  by  Uie 
hand  of  Moaes  and  Aaron:  llif  "  plague  of  frogs,"  lhe"plBgne  of  lice," 
the  "  plague  of  flies,  the  muri'ain,  boiU,  and  blains,"  prevail,  so  thai  the 
whole  country  is  "corrupted,"  aoJ  "the  dcst  of  the  earth  becomes 


EOiPT."  This  application  of  the  words  of  scripture,  aflbrds  a  literal  e»- 
positioa  of  existing  facts,  such  a  one  as  the  st:itislics  of  the  country  do 
now  warrant.  Sir  Sidney  Smitti  informed  the  author,  that  one  night,  prfr-  ' 
lerring  a  bed  upon  the  sand  of  the  desert  to  3  night's  lodging  in  the  village 
ofElko,  ag  thinking  to  bs'^-iure  from  vermin,  he  found  himseli' entirely 
covered  with  them.' 

Drinking  the  waterjt  ,hc  Nile  during  tlie  period  of  its  over- 
flow, is  apt  to  produce  s  disorder  called  "  prickly  heat,"  which 
often  terminates  in  those  dreadful  wounds  alluded  to  in  scrip- 
ture by  the  word  "boils,  and  blains."  'Such  an  effect  will  not 
be  wondered  at  after  hearing  wbal  arc  the  ingredietitsof  the  potion. 
The  torrent  is  every  wliere  dark  with  mud;'  a  ladle  or  bucket 
(lipped  into  it  wilt  bring  up  a  quantitj'  of  animalculx;  '  tadpoles 
and  young  frogs  are  so  numeraus  that,  rapid  as  the  current  Bows, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  Nile  where  the  water  does  not  contain  them.' 
Putting  however,  the  drinking  out  of  the  question,  and  regarding 
the  river  as  an  element  to  float  and  journey  upon,  Dr.  C.  says  it 
affords  a  most  delightful  contrast  to  the  heal,  the  sand,  the  dirt, 
and  the  vermin,  which  co-operate  to  plague  almost  out  of  his 
life  the  traveller  by  land.  At  the  time  the  djerm  reached  BuUc, 
the  travellers  were  roused  early  in  the  morning  from  iheir  cabin, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  pyramids  were  in  sight, 

* and  never  will  the  impression  made  by  their  appearaoee  b«  obU- 

lerated.  By  rcfiectiug  the  sun':  rays  they  appeared  as  white  as  ioow, 
and  of  such  surpn^ing  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  bad  previously  con- 
ceived in  our  imagination,  had  prepared  us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld* 
The  sight  instantly  convinced  us  that  no  power  of  descriptioD.  oo  d^- 
oeatioQ  can  convey  ideas  adequate  to  tlie  effect  produced  in  viewing  these 
stupendous  monuments.  The  formality  of  their  structure  is  lost  io  their 
prodigious  magnitude:  the  mind  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  At  once  the 
force  of  an  axiom  which,  however  disputed,  experience  canfirms — that 
in  vastness,  whatsoever  be  it-,  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another 
proof  of  their  indescribable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  approached  them 
>indcr  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror;  which  is  another  principal 
source  of  the  sublime.  In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling,  this 
impression  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause  pain  rather  than 
pleasure.     Haace,  perhaps,  bav«  oriftoated  descriptions  of  th»  pyramidn 
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which  represent  them  U  deformed  and  ^loom^  msxses.  wi  il  (aste  iSf 
beauty.  Peraons  who  hftTe  derived  no  Batiafactwolr'jtn  the  i-oDlcmplatiart 
of  them,  may  not  have  b«on  comcious  that  ttaewH^-iui-'S  ilify  cxperieu- 
ced  wa>  a  result  of  thiir  own  sensibili^.  Other.  I.in  l'  acknowledRed 
ideas  widely  different,  excited  by  every  wonderful  tin  iiinntaiice  of  ciia- 
racter  aod  eituation; — ideas  of  duration,  almost  endifi-'^;  of  power,  iacon- 
ceivable;  of  majesty,  supremo;  of  soUtado,  most  awfuli  of  grandeur,  rf 
desolation,  and  repose.' 

At  Cairo,  and  in  its  most  interesting  vicinity,  about  three  weeks 
were  spent  by  our  author,  in  the  incessant'activiiy  and  research  by 
which  he  isBlways  bo  meritoriiiusly  distinguislicil.  By  means  of » 
canal  which' intersects  the  city,  the  LngUshmer.  visited  the  different 
quarters  of  it,  and  were  somewhat  the  less  sensible,  from  lb« 
prevalence  of  water,  of  its  being  the  '  dirtiest  metropolis  in  the 
World,'  There  was,  however,  great  superabnndnnce  of  discasQa 
and  plagues,  the  ophthalmia,  dysentery,  and"  boils  of  the  Nile," 
with  all  manner  of  vermin  that  ctswls  or  flies.  •  Such  a  plague 
of  flies  covered  all  things  with  their  swarms,  thai  it  was  impo»i* 
ble  to  eat  without  hiring  persons  to  stand  by  every  table  wilti 
feathers  or  flappers,  to  drive  ihem  away.'  Lizards  were  crawling 
about  in  every  apartment  equally  in  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor, 
and  could  fasten  themselves  on  pendent  minMi's  and  the  glass  of 
the  windows.  * 

There  Was  at  the  time,  encamped  on  the  isle  of  Rhou^a,  uDtler 
the  command  of  general  Baird,  a  strong  ilctai-liment  from  ibt 

'  •  niii  ciutaiu  pbcnomeooa  b  KUHUIUd  Tar  bj  dr  ErcnrtI  K*ini^,  hi  a  piiwr  lul  brfim  Om 
BoriL  SoriRT  (T  Landon,  Fell.  U,  IBIS.  Ed.  An.  Mi«. 

■  It  il  wtll  loHini,  (i»)i  ht)  thu  ibe  LiuniHI)'  fc  oiiBMe  rfmllinniSpmi  the  trfl!o(  tltvamn 
in  wbich  tJluaUin  lb  bedy  ii  not  nippunHlan  ihs  lnwK  t«I  Ac  icinaple  upon  whirli  it  dsa  » 
hu  not  brtn  Rpluncd,  beaue  the  ■niul  ii  toD  null  Ibr  tb«  fcr 
tigitfd.'  Sir  Kimtd  minotmrc  thatanr  uiIbiiI,  of  ■iucIi 
villi  ibc  ■!)»  power,  tin  lir  Jwcph  Bsnki  tsU  Ua  tiiu  d»  Lixt 

■Dd  ralkiDX  dom  Che  anoMk,  tutd,  poHAtd  ebim 

Owm.  lad  Iba  ninninn  up  agahi.    Sir  JoRph,  wJitk  ■ 

tkii  HifMl,  bjF  iSmliBe  eloH  to  the  will,  wiUi  ■  leiig 

deolT  to  Knpe  in  ni&K,  knsefaed  It  doi 

lust  liu.  wri(binK  fln  oaiHa  thne  ^ni 

entilh  tbepmHiu-DiKliudimbf  ■bkkUieftel  oTlUi  iMb 

RBDinlh  hiid,  TWrpnriicolnr  will,  ud  nmj  np  n  lar|[e  ■  irdtU 

Eniird  putjenlul]'  dcKifbed  Ibe  uiaaaT  vf  the  rost  of 


tfKpTtaelpleon  -liiEh  ineiuiHl  i>rnliin>riH 

gretd'B  loMian,  iKilU  (niiiT,  Mi  blnKlf  iwm 

b;  wbbdi  tbe  HnLtuB  fly  lapponi  lacir,  with  b 

tdneiiuo.    Ad  Keoaal  ww  Otat  sinu  of  Ae  it 

it  po—MLd  cewtiTe  fwOcet,  lepelili  of  Klk(  ta  the  lame  Bunri 

Grdio:  ud  that,  ibntAre,  ki  pncmrinoBdea  iftknc  cni''!^""^^'"'  <>)  <^  a 

"■"•»■ -A*™/ «r  S***  •n"**  **,  pp.  1 W,  1  IT, 


fcrmjr  in  India.  It  had  come  up  the  Red  sea,  and  across  the  desert 
from  Cosseir,  to  co-opcraie  against  ilie  Frtncli.  ita  ap point mcru-., 
appearance,  aiid  style  of  living,  wcfc  apltndid  and  sumptuous,  pre- 
senling  si  violent  contrast  to  the  condition  oftlie  army  hwii  Kng- 
tand,  encamped  near  Alexandria.  The  Iravellcrs  were  soon  at 
home  among  its  military  shows  and  its  banquets.  Glii.  B:iird  as- 
cribed the  safety  of  the  army  in  navigating  the  Red  sea,  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  truth  ol  firucea  citarl.  There  happened  to 
arrive  at  Cairo  a  native  Abyssinian  ecclesiastic,  a  denn.'  A  very 
curious  account  is  given  of  an  examination,  into  which,  by  our  au- 
thor's managenicni,  he  was  drawn,  in  a  company  of  literal^'  li-a» 
vellers,  with  a  view  to  try  the  veracity  of  Bruce,  a  copy  of  whose 
travels  was  in  the  possession  of  gen.  Baird.  It  was  settled  that 
no  mention. should  be  made  of  Bruce,  but  a  series  of  questions  put 
from  his  work;  of  which  work,  lying  on  the  table,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  have  any  knowledge.  His  answers  on  a  great 
number  uf  points,  though  now  and  then  contradicting  Bruce,  ten-  ' 
ded  on  the  whole  very  powerfully  to  prove  the  general  fidelity  of 
his  representations.  And  when  that  traveller's  plates  of  natural 
history  were  sliown  him,  he  instantly  recogniswl  a  great  number 
of  them,  called  them  by  exactly  the  same  names  that  Bruce  has 
given;  and  in  many  insiatices  attributed  to  them  the  properties  as- 
cribed by  him.  Our  adventurers  were  highly  gratified  by  such 
testimotiy  in  favour  and  in  vindication  of  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble  predecessors  of  the  fraternity.  Tl\e  general  truth  of.  Bruce's 
relations  concenjing  Abyssinia  and  himself,  has  been  put  beyond 
all  doubt  by  successive  and  accumulated  evidence;  the  same  evi- 
dence, however,  convicting  him  of  such  deviations  from  fact,  in 
some  parts  of  his  narration,  as  can  by  no  str<:lch  of  candour  be 
imputed  to  mere  negligence  or  lapse  of  memory.  Thus,  with  a 
perfect  certainty  of  the  general  truth  of  the  representation,  the 
reader  nevertheless,  feels  a  continual  repression  of  interest,  from 
the  impossibility  of  a  perfect  reliance  on  any  one  of  the  particulars 
in  the  nan-aliou.  While  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  the  work  muy  ha 
accurately  true,  the  i-eaders'  knowing  that  Bruce  did  not  inalic 
Strict  truth  an  absolute  rule  in  his  narration,  disables  him  to  give, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  so  much  as  half  his  faith  to  any  thing  in 
the  work,  till  it  is  verified  by  some  other  testimony.  The  very 
interest  and  prolongation  of  the  question  and  controversy  respect- 
ing him,  are  a  reproach  on  his  memory.  Concerning  a  perfectly 
honest  narrator  such  a  controversy  would  very  soon  have  ceased. 
There  h  something  in  the  whole  manner  of  genuine  scrupulous 
truth,  which  soon  puts  an  end  to  scepticism  and  cavil.  Though 
a  few  things  in  the  relation  were  to  appear  strange,  beyond  all 
precedent,  a  prevailing  palpable  integrity  in  the  relator  would 
make  any  thing  be  believed  thai  was  not  contradictory  or  im- 
possible;— would  at  least  make  it  be  believed,  that  lo  the  beti  of 
the  irav'UT'a  tnoiolrdge  and  dflie/the  fact  was  lo. 
TOL.  vm.  52 
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Wc  have  very  lively  dcscripliom  of  the  people  ■_ —  

Cairo,  whilu  liveliness,  our  author  »ays,  U  itiu  thing  lotslly  vfySB* 
inj;  in  all  the  inhabitaiitii  but  the  Arabs.  Their  tlis|iosilion  la  *  to 
exist  without  exertion  of  any  kind;  to  pus  whole  days  upon  bedi 
and  cua'iiiona,  smoking  and  counting  beads'  Tliisduiiltas  pervade* 
the  habits  and  i'amilies  of  the  reudents  from  Europe,  cxci:niin^,wc 
presume, the  long-famed  SignorRosetli.  Cut  the  living  inhabinnta 
areamaltkrof  inferior  conuderation  in  art ),'icjn  which  seems  eves 
now  to  belong  much  more  (o  the  people  whu  lived  there  innunBHp 
able  Bgea  since.  Those  audeiit  possessors  h jve  left  their  impcTull* 
jible  works  upon  it,  as  if  in  evidence  of  iIil-  perpetuity  of  Uidr 
claim;  and,  as  if  to  maintain  it  have  lell  iheir  very  bodies^  «tiB 
existing  and  complete,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  destiiiy 
of  mingling  with  the  dust. 

'  Whdt  signify,'  tlie  enthusiast  for  the  ancient  world  will  cxcUt^ 
<  what  signify  these  transitory,  vulgar,  living  men,  and  their  opai> 
ations  and  their  abodes,  on  a  field  occupied  above  with  pymniib 
and  beneath  witli  catacomliii?  on  a  field  wlierc  eternal  niunumeati 
seem  inhabited  by  the  spectres  of  the  dead?'  Dr.  Clarfcc  db- 
plays  habitually  a  high  degree  of  this 't^U3ccptil>ility  to  Ihe  voir 
erable  and  awful  character  of  funereal  aniiquiiy.  There  is  how- 
ever  one  litile  circumstance  in  the  account  of  the  visit  to  the  pfiX' 
mids,  which  struck  us  as  oddly  inharmonious  with  this  state  of 
feeling.  He  says '  Some  Bcdoun  Arabs,  ivhu  had  reccivn)  W 
upon  our  landing  (from  the  Nile)  were  much  amused  by  the  eager- 
ness excited  in  our  whole  party,  to  prove  wlio  should  first  sci  his 
foot  upon  the  summit  of  this  artificial  mour.iain'  (tiie  great  pTin- 
mid).  This,  we  think,  was  a  vastly  puerile  bort  of  einoiiDo  to  prevail 
in  such  a  situation)  and  wonderfully  different  from  those  iniprcait 
onsuf  awe,  amounting  even  to  terror,  which  he  a  little  while  beibn 
described  as  inevitably  incident  to  a  person  of  seii&iliility  id  a^ 
proHciiing  these  stupendous  monuments.  We  should  really  hftvc 
thought  that  any  one  of  the  cultivated  ami  reflective  persons  of  ibc 
party,  or  at  any  rale  that  our  author,  would  have  bceu  perfealr 
willing  to  be  left  the  last  in  the  ascent,  if  by  tl>at  means  he  lalgte 
be  the  more  abandoned  to  the  power  and  impresuon  of  tlie  *otat. 
Or,  are  we  to  take  it  that  this  competition  to  get  fureniost  was  att 
effect  of  the  very  terror  alluded  to, — that  it  w;is  from  the  appit- 
hen^uon  of  being  quite  seized  and  overpowered  by  it  if  LrfV  In  i^ 
rear  of  tiiis  sort  of  virtuoso  mob{  Indeed,  it  seems  that  imo  i^  >, 
very  predicament  one  of  the  partf ,  an  officer,  was  actualljr  Uiniliff^ 
being  literally  BO  overwhelmed  with  the  stupendous  ^ght  anwtf- 
him,  that  about  midway  of  the  ascent  he  bfcame  unable  lo  nrnf  mMI 
Dr.  C.  went  down  from  the  top,  to  excite  and  assist  him,  udbe 
was  at  length  conducted  to  the  summit.  On  that  summit  (be  jHff- 
ty  were,  each  and  all,  to  play  another  littk-  game,  that  nf  i-»»Jw 
their  names  in  the  stone,  tor  to  us  it  appears  a  laiUcr  ill-judg)M" 
kind  ot  vanity  and  e^tlsm,  to  attempt  to  turn  this  :  iful  »tniciui«> 
to  the  uac  of  recording  an  hour'a  visit  of  bei  ise  wttole  Ufa 
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on  earth  is  such  a  trifle  of  duration,  compared  with  that  of  a  work 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  will  have  been  so  far  rowards  co-eval 
with  ail  time.  Whywas  exactly  this  circnmstance  to  be  recorded  on 
■uch  a  monument,  in  preference  to  millions  of  more  serious  ones 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  (ireaence  of  this  solemn  pile?  With- 
out question  it  was  well  to  avoid  all  afftciaiion  of  higli  and  tumul- 
tuous enthusiasm,  of  profound  am!  absorbing  reverie,  while  stand- 
ing for  a  few  moments  in  so  majestic  a  position;  and  perhaps  it 
was  rational  not  to  be  actually  wrapt  into  surh  a  state  of  feeling. 
But  we  cannot  well  comprehend  how  the  visible  magnificence, 
immensity,  and  antiquity,  the  visionary  musing,  the  imprcssian  of 
aolemni(y,  the  crowding  access  of  recollections  and  assnciii lions, 
inseparable,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  from  any  susceptible,  highly 
cultivated)  and  classical  mind,  should  admit  a  full  suspension  for 
90  trivial  and  at  the  same  time  protracted  an  employment,  as  that 
of  cutting  a  man's  name  on  the  sione — when,  loo,  it  was  the  first 
time,  and  to  be  the  lasi,  of  being  in  so  sublime  a  situation,  and 
when  the  situation  was  to  be  held  but  for  a  few  moments. 

It  will  be  alleged,  and  most  truly,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  lose  sight,  even  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  of  the  little  article 
self,  in  the  most  striking  situations  on  earth;  in  situations  where 
the  contemplative  visitant  is  naturally  beset  by  a  whole  host  of 
ideas  bearing  no  direct  relation  to  himself.  And  a  long  list  of 
travellers'  names,  which  might  he  found  inscribed  on  the  venera* 
ble  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  would 
tell  us  that  the  above  remarks  are  somewhat  hypercritical.  Wo 
readily  quit  ihe  topic,  to  say  how  much  we  are  gratified  by  the 
animated  and  interesting  description  of  the  great  pyramid,  of  the 
objects  in  its  vicinity,  and  of  the  grand  panorama  beheld  from  the 
summit.  We  were  most  powerfully  arrested  by  the  observations 
and  experiments  on  the  famous  well,  which  is  found  in  an  obscure 
passage  at  the  central  interior  of  the  pyramid. 

'  In  this  pass3|Ti<  nc  found,  upoD  our  ri^ht  band,  the  mysterious  well. 
Pliny  makes  the  depth  of  it  equal  to  ooe  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feel; 
but  Greaves,  in  soundings  it  with  a  line,  made  the  plummet  rest  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet.  '  The  niouib  of  it  is  barely  larg-e  etwugh  to  almit 
the  passage  of  a  man's  body;  but,  as  this  may  be  effected,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  French,  during  all  their  researches  here,  did  not  adi^t 
Bome  plan  for  the  effc'Ctiial  examination  of  a  place  likelj  to  throw  coasi- 
derabie  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  foundation  on  which 
it  stands.  This  would  require  more  time  than  travellers  usually  can 
tpare,  and  more  apparatus  than  they  can  carry  with  them.  In  Ihe  first 
place  it  would  be  necessary  to  fasten  lighted  tapers  at  Ihe  end  of  a  long 
cord,  to  precede  the  person  descendiug,  as  a  precaution  whereby  the 
quality  of  the  air  below  may  be  proved,  and  those  fatal  effects  prevented, 
nhicli  oficn  attend  an  improvident  descent  into  welts,  and  'subterraneous 
chambers  of  every  do^criplioB.  Many  hands,  too,  woiihl  be  rpqittred 
above,  to  manage  and  sustain  the  ropes  by  which  any  adventurer,  dy- 
riug  the  experiment,  must  rcuiitin  suspended.'  We  threw  down  some 
stoocs,  and  ob.-,ervijd  Ihat  they  rested  about  thedepth  which  Greaves  has 
aic!ntioaed;  but  bcio;  at  lenifdi  provided  with  a  atone  nearly  as  laree  as 


the  mouth  ofthe  well.  Bud  about  fifty  ponndi  in  might,  we  let 
teoing  attentively  for  the  result  from  the  «pot  wberc'  yhc  othtr  staaea 
ed;  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  heBHug,  after  a  lejig-Ih  of  tune  w 
must  have  equalled  some  seconds,  a  loud  uid  distinri  report,  seetnin^ 
come  from  a  apacious  subterraneona  Bpartmoiit,aoconipaiiieii  b}'  aspla 
iD^  noise,  as  iftbestoae  bad  been  broken  into  (Hec.'^.  and  had  fall^  i 
a  reMtrvoir  of  water  at  ao  amazing  depth.  Thus  dc"'>  eicpcrienee  nlw 
teed  to  confirm  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  aaoienl-'.  I'or  this  exactly 
■wers  to  the  descnption  given  by  Pliay  of  thisnL'U;  and.  in  ail  i 
bability,  Ihe  depth  of  U  does  not  much  differ  from  that  which  he  meatn 
of  eigiity-sii  cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet,  making 
cubit  equal  to  eighteeo  inches.  Pliny  says  that  the  ivater  of  the  iViJp  i 
beliered  to  communicate  with  this  well.  The  inundsiian  of  the  river  < 
now  nearly  at  its  height.  Can  it  be  supposed  that,  by  home  hiltierto 
obstined  and  secret  channels,  it  is  thus  conveyed  to  ihe  bollom  of  i 
well'  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  water  is  nntliiti|>  more  Ihau  the  u 
*1  result  of  an  excavation  in  a  stratum  of  limestour,  carried  on  to 


depth  at  which  water  naturally  lies  in  other  wells  ol  Ihe  aame  counlnr, 
for   evample,  in  the  pit  called  Joteph'i  well,  iu  Uie  cjtsael  of  Gn 

Such  a  profound  pit,  opening  in  a  place  itself  50  dark  a 
is  tlie  superlative  aggravation  of  gloom  and  Tuyatery.     The  d 
cent  into  the  depth  of  this  gulf  of  central  night,  if  iudeed  il  s' 
not  be  forbidden  by  a  inephitic  state  of  the  air,  i^  one  of  liie  n 
signal  exploits  yet  awaiting  an  intelligent  and  daring  1 
The  adventurer  for  whom  it  is  reserved,  (il  must  not  be  the  01 
who  was  so  completely  unmanned  on  the  outsiile  of  the  pf  ratnul 
in  cheerful  day-light,)  will  have  had  some  sensaUons  with  whtekr 
Jie  will  in  vain  seek  for  persons  adequately  to  sympathise. 

So  inexhaustihle  is  the  power  of  these  Eijypiian  monumenW 
o»er  the  imagination,  that  notwithstanding  ^cvcry  fonncr  desciipj 
tion  we  have  read  of  the  interior  of  the  great  pyramid,  we  feel  «( 
undiminished  Interest  iu  accompanying  the  new  explorer,  througl 
the  leading  passages,  in  the  lateral  ducts  SIMJ  recesses,  and  iM 
the  final  grand  apartment,  where  remains  the  Soros,  or  tonitl 
which  once  contained,  but  not  since  the  earlieit  peiiods  of  pi^ifiiiift 
history,  the  lifeless  personage  for  whom  the  vhole  enormous  jiOii 
was  raised  as  an  eternal  sanctuaiy  and  memorial.  And  rcall'" 
setting  aside  the  purely  superstitious  part  of  the  proud  projector 
anticipations,  that  is  to  say,  the  direct  and  personal  advantage  b 
lieved  to  be  (^inferred  on  the  condition  miter  death,  by  an  inde 
tructible  sepulchre,  and  regarding  only  the  intf^niion  uf  commtui 
ing  the  veneration  of  successive  living  generations,  we  must  a 
knowledge  the  wisdom  of  his  calculation;— provided  only  that  Vtc 
could  have  been  ceilain  his  body  should  be  for  ever  secure  agaioK 
profane  intrusion,  and  that  there  should  be  an  uiifAiling  rcDord  W 
tradition  transmitted  downward,  of  its  actually  bein 
known  chambers  ofthe  inviolable  structure.  For  a  certain  soletm' 
and  venerating  sentiment  would  have  been  critprt.iincd, 
luntarily,  by  all  subsequent  generations,  for  the  di  i  pcrsonag 
•0  koowo  to  bare  h&  dwelling-  in  the  impenetrable  1      cttwr;     ' 
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in  such  a  structure.  Such  would  have  been  the  feeling  at  ihU 
very  day,  beyond  all  escape  or  cure;  and  so  much  the  stronger 
the  more  cultivated  might  be'  the  beholder's  mind.  Only  imag- 
ine the  effect  of  stupendous  vastness^  and  of  the  continually  deep- 
ening solemnity  of  antiquity,  combined  with  that  reverence  which 
it  is  a  principle  of  our  nature  to  feel  for  the  remains  of  the  dead; 
and  all  this  rendered  still  more  emphatic  by  the  secresy  and  mys- 
tery of  the  unexplored  abode  I  If,  with  respect  to  the  second  of 
the  great  pyramids,  there  were  any  record  to  make  us  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  thus  contains  and  conceals  an  ancient  inhabitant,  much 
of  this  state  of  feeling  would  be  experienced  by  reflective  men 
in  approaching  it;  at  least  if  the  beholder  approached  it  in  so- 
litude and  under  the  other  circumstances  favourable  to  solemn 
thought;  though  certainly  the  effect  would  be  much  less  power- 
ful from  his  seeing  the  mightiest  of  these  abodes  of  death  violated 
and  vacant.  It  is  with  a  proper  caution  that  we  have  said  *  re- 
flective men;*  for  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  a  most  gross  and  off*ensive 
instance  of  the  total  want  of  any  thing  belonging  to  this  order  of 
feelings,  in  a  proportion  of  our  English  invaders  of  Egypt.  The 
opprobrious  fact  is,  that  the  beautiful  Soros  in  the  grand  cham- 
ber of  the  pyramid,  an  object  that  had  remained  uninjured  during: 
nearly  a  hundred  generations,  having  been  held  sacred  by  all  sorts 
of  barbarians,  amid  all  manner  of  hostilities  and  ravages,  is  now 
no  longer  entire  since  Englishmen  have  had  the  free  range  of  the 
country. 

*  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  army  and  navy  having"  had  frequent  ac- 
cess to  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  carried  with  them  sledge-hammers,  to 
break  off  pieces  to  be  conveyed  to  Englsgid;  and  began,  alas!  the  havoc 
of  its  demolition.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  classical  taste  and  laudable  in- 
terference of  colonel,  now  general  Stuart,  then  commanding  officer  in 
that  district,  who  threatened  to  make  an  example  of  any  individual  whe- 
ther officer  or  private,  who  should  disgrace  his  country  by  thus  waging 
hostility  ag-ainst  History  and  the  Arts,  not  a  particle  of  theiioRos  would 
have  remained.  Vet,  as  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  which  attended  this  worse 
than  Scythian  ravage,  the  persons  who  thus  left  behind  them  a  sad  me- 
morial of  the  British  name,  had  only  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  frac- 
ture near  one  of  the  angles.  It  was  thus  disfigured  when  we  arrived;  and 
every  traveller  of  taste  will  join  in  reprobating  any  future  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  injury  it  has  so  lamentably  sustained.* 

Thus,  in  a  place  more  majestically  monumental  than  any  other 
on  earth,  in  the  peculiar  region  of  perpetuity,  our  people  have 
secured  a  permanent  monument  to  their  disgrace.  'By  means 
also  of  dilapidation,  the  French  have  left  a  lasting  memorial, 
but  which  will  not  be  among  the  recorded  dishonours  of  their 
Egyptian  expedition.  They  made  a  vigorous  and  persevering 
attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  third  pyramid; 
and  had  there  been  time  for  prosecuting  the  operation,  they  would 
perhaps  have  disclosed  another  magnificent  sanctuary  of  deaths 
And  found  a  tomb  not  deserted  by  its  ancient  inhabitant. 


In  the  above  obsemticMis  we  have  asinmed  that  the  intentioa 
and  use  of  the  pyramids  were  such  as  hntor}'  lias  rcprcsentedi 
that  the  Egyptian  monarchs  constructed  them  for  tlieir  tomhi. 
But  Dr.  Clarke  has  started  a  different  specutacioii  respecting  the 
great  pyramid.  He  seems  hall' willing  to 'make  it  believed,  thst 
it  was  built  by  the  Israelites  fiir  a  teihporary  receptacle  in  which  to 
deposit  the  body  of  Joseph,  till  the  time  should  arrive  nt  which 
they  were  to  carry  it  away  with  them  out  of  Ei^ygit.  And  he 
reaaoiiH  the  matter  with  %yctj  ingenious  plsusitiitity.  But  he 
will  probably  convince  but  very  few  readers,  and  indeed  wc  tliink 
his  own  feith  is  of  an  extremely  slight  consistence.  Not  to  re- 
mark that  there  seems  something  rather  rashly  bold  in  so  com- 
pletely and  unceremoniously  setting  ainde,  at  a  stroke,  the  whole 
anthority  of  the  Greek  historians,  especially  after  tlie  compliment 
just  paid,  in  the  passage  we  have  transcribed,  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  ancients,  in  their  descriptive  notices  at  lea^t,  concerning  ana 
cicnt  structures, — we  should  think  there  is  insuperable  improba-- 
bility  in  the  nature  of  the  tbing.  Could  it  comport  with  the  com- 
mon sense  of  any  set  of  human  beings  that  ever  lived,  to  employ, 
eren  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  bo,  the  labour  of  myriads,  during 
ft  long  course  of  years,  and  with  a  combination,  in  the  plan  atid 
execution,  of  all  possible  adaptations  to  perpetuity,  for  a  purpose 
confessedly  temporary,  and  when  a  thousandtii,  perhaps  a  ten 
thousandth  part  oF  the  toil  would  have  created  a  solid  receptacle 
for  the  venerated  object;  and  when  also  that  sacred  object  had 
already  been  preserved  in  itafety  for  a  long  time  without  any  such 
mighty  munition? — for  a  long  space  of  time  it  surety  aiuut  have 
been,  subsequently  to  Joseph's  death,  before  tlic  family  of  Jacob 
could  have  grown  to  a  sufhctenf  multitude  to  make  such  a  piojett 
appear  feasible  even  to  the  most  enthusiastic  among  their  very 
dreamers.  Add  to  this,  that  their  patriotism  and  imai;inalion 
might  naturally  operate  in  the  way  of  contracting  in  prospect  the 
probable  duration  of  their  sojourn  in  a  land  not  tlieir  own- 

Dut,  in  the  next  place,  supposing  they  had  the  disposition  to 
act  in  a  manner  so  veiy  preposterous  it  seems  impossible  to  be- 
lieve they  could  have  had  the  power  to  do  so.  We  presume  no  one 
can  reflect  on  the  enormous  labour  and  expense  of  constructing 
the  great  pyramid,  and  not  feel  an  irresistible  conviction  that 
such  a  work  could  not  be  carried  on  and  completed — we  do  not 
say  without  the  aanction  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  hui— 
witlwut  the  direct  authority>  asaiBtance,  and  almost  compulsion  of 
that  power.  Now  is  it  not  against  all  manner  of  probability,  that 
an  Egyptian  tyrant,  long  enough  after  Joseph's  death  probably,  to 
have  had  for  him  little  or  no  direct  personal  interest  of  friendship 
or  gratitude,  contemplating  from  bis  palace  at  Memphis  an  alien 
tribe,  which  bad  never  combined  or  coalesced  wit b  his  people,  and 
which  he  and  his  people, would  naturally  regard  thr'-'"°-h  'he  me- 
dium of  a  jealous,  oppre^re,  and  calcuh  iic,  evisin^ 
how  to  turn  them  to  the  roost  servile  and  ptku  ui  i  — that, 
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tnidersuch  cir(;um stances,  he  would  suffef  tliem  and  aid  them  lo 
withdraw  the  main  force  of  their  laboui-s  from  the  service  of  the 
state,  and  for  an  indefinite  length  of  lime,  to  raise  fur  a  perioo 
of  their  own  tribe  a  funei-eal  struciure  auipassing  all  that  had 
ever  been  aiiempted  in  honour  of  the  pioud  monarch*  of  Egypt 
themselves?— We  confess  that  nothing  appears  to  us  much  mort\ 
impossitiie  lo  be  believed. 

When  our  author  and  his  companions  appfouched  the  Sphinx, 
their  attention  was  awakened  to  extri;me  curiosity  by  a  '  reddish 
hue  discernible  over  the  whole  mass,  (|uiie  inconsistent  with  the. 
common  colour  of  the  limestone  used  in  building  the  pyramids, 
and  of  which  the  Sphinx  iiselfis  formed.' 

'  This,'  he  says,  '  induced  us  to  examine  more  attentively  the  superfi- 
cies of  the  statue:  acd  having-  succeeded  in  climbing 'be  ncalh  the  right  ear 
of  the  figure,  where  Ihe  surface  had  uever  been  broken,  norin  any  de- 
gree decomposed  by  (he  action  ol'  Ihe  atmosphere,  we  found,  to  our  very 
great  surprise,  that  the  whole  had  mice  been  painted  of  a  liiagy  red  or 
blood  colour,  like  some  of  the  stuccoed  walk  uf  (he  houses  in  Pouipeii  and 
Hcrculancurn.' 

Nor  was  this  all:  he  detected  an  inscription,  written  in  black, 
upon  the  red  surface;  so  concealed  from  ordinary  observation  by 
the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  shade  of  the  ear,  as  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  all  former  inspectors.  Of  the  characters,  partly 
Coptic  and  partly  Arabic,  with  several  curious  monograms,  he 
has  given  ^fac-similr  delineated  with  the  utmost  care:  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  interpret  them. 

The  next  excumion,  in  which  they  passed  what  Dr.  C.  agree* 
with  Savary  in  judging  to  be  the  scite  of  Memphis,  was  to  the  py- 
ramids of  Saccara,  which  he  regards  as  '  a  continuation  of  the 
same  great  cemetery  to  which  those  of  Djiza  al&o  belonged.' 
Those  of  Saccira  bear  the  indications  of  still  more  remote  anti- 
quity, in  the  more  decayed  slate  of  the  surface,  and  in  their  less 
artificial  and  therefore  more  primitive  form,  as  being  nearer  to 
that  of  (he  simple  tumulus,  the  most  ancient  form,  beyond  all 
question,  of  sepulchral  monument.  These  more  southern  pyi-a- 
mids  are  in  dilTerent  degrees  of  approach  towai-d  the  tumulus  and 
toward  the  finished  pyramid;  '  and  as  we  pi-oceed,'  says  Dr.  C. 
'  in  surveying  them  from  the  south  towards  the  north,  ending  with 
the  piincipal  pyramid  of  Djiza,  we  pass  from  the  primeval  mound^ 
through  all  its  modifications,  until  we  arrive  at  the  most  artificial 
pyramidal  heap.'  One  of  these  southern  masses  is  built  of  unburDt 
bricks,  and  is  in  a  very  mouldering  state.  The  bricks  contain 
shells,  gravel,  and  chopped  straw.  There  is  one  which-Pococke 
thought  as  large  as  the  principal  one  at  Djiza.  Like,  in  a  mea- 
sure, to  that  grand  pyramid,  a  number  of  these  southern  ones  are 
graduated,  but  not  with  so  great  a  number  of  steps,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous '  consisting  of  only  six  tiers  or  ranges  of  stone; 
the  pyramid  itself  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.* 

At  Saccara  the  auihor  descended  into  several  of  the  rifled  cata- 
combs, found  scattered  fragments  of  mummies,  and  obserrcd  with 
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the  most  pointed  attcffdcm  the  form -and  dimensions  of  the  niche* 
where  the  bodies  had  been  placed,  in  order  to  decide  the  cjuestioii' 
whether  ibey  were  laid  in  a  recumbent,  or  Mt  in  an  upright  poa^a 
tion.  And  between  his  obscrvaiioni  here,  and  information  ac(|u-  ' 
red  else  wheie,  he  was  satisfied,  to  atisolute  ctitaiiuy,  that  th^ 
were  placed  horiiotiially.  These  subtemuiean  apartments  hndBa  * 
oppressively  offensive  smelt,  for  which  he  could  not  al  all  account 
There  is  no  gaining  acceaa  to  the  catacombs  where  any  oF  tho' 
mumniieB  are  remaining  entire.  They  MB  most  carefully  con- 
cealed and  obstracted  by  the  Arabs,  who  make  ao  unworthy  tradv 
of  their  contents.  The  repositories  of  embalmed  birds  are  allnwed 
to  be  examined.  Dr.  C.  descended  into  one  of  them,  stored  with 
a  countless  multitude  of  the  earthen  jars  coriuiiiijig  tiicm,  tuled 
in  ranks  over  and  behind  one  another.  His  descri|iiion,  and  lh«  , 
subsequent  observations  on  the  veneration  felt  for  the  Ibis,  ai 
the  cause  of  such  immense  accumulations  uf  these  bii<da,  a 
curious. 

Towards  the  close  of  Ihc  dissertalion  on  the  origin  and  deal^ 
of  the  pyramids,  he  hasbrou)riit  together  in  a  note,  the  opuiionsof 
many  learned  men  on  the  question, — hardly  perh'dps  woi'lh  aaoh 
a  consumption  of  time  and  intellect  as  these  references  alone 
would  suffice  to  show  that  it  has  cost — whether  the  I\gyptian  god 
named  Apis,  or  Seiapis,  and  Osiris,  was  not  in  tnitli  a  deilicBttoitof 
the  patriarch  Joseph.  Dr.  C.  appears  considerably  inclined  10 
adopt  the  affirmative.  This  would  explain,  he  thinks,  varioiu 
particulars  in  the  Egyptian  mythology  and  ritual.  Thus,  'the 
annual  mourniugs  which  took  place  for  lAe  lots  (;/'  i/ir  tady  5/" 
Osiria,  and  tlie  exhibition  of  an  empty  Soros  upon  those  occasions, 
might  be  ceremonies  derived  from  (Ae  loaa  uf  Joirlih't  6idg, 
which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Hebrews  when  they  left  tha 
country.' — '  If,'  he  says, '  the  connexion  between  nncienl  bgyptiaB 
mythology  and  Jewish  history  had  been  duly  traced,  an  evident 
analogy  founded  upon  events  which  have  refciciKe  to  the  earlieat 
annals  of  the  Hebrews,  might  be  made  manifL'^ii.' 

One  of  the  excursions  from  the  head-quarters  at  Cairo,  was  to 
the  undoubted  site  of  the  ancient  ^eHopolis,  the  On  of  the  Mosaic 
history;  where  stands, '  on  the  spot  where  the  Hebrews  had  their 
first  settlement'  the  celebrated  Obelisk, '  the  ojily  Krcat  work  of 
antiquity'  says  our  author,  '  now  rbniaining  in  iill  the  land  of  Gi»- 
slien.'  '  Its  height  is  between  sixty  and  aeyeniy  feci;  its  breadth  . 
at  the  base,  six  feet:  the  whole  being  one  entile  mass  of  re(kli»li 
granite.  From  the  coarseness  of  the  sculpture,  as  "ell  as  tha 
history  of  the  city  to  which  this  obelisk  beloii^rcd,  iliere  is  reaaoi 
to  believe  it  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  in  Kjjypt.'  An  en- 
graving'is  given  froin  the  drawing,  in  iiiaklng  which  he  wu 
particularly  attentive  to  preserve  the  rudechaiacier  of  ilie  sculp- 
tured hieroglyphics,  instead  of  misrepresenting  litem,  as  it  i* 
justly  complained  thu  travellers  have  been  in  the  '  it  f  doing, 
in  uich  subject*,  by  giving  more  correctlr  de  Drm*  of 

the  objecti  they  suppose  to  have  been  i  nj        ancieM 

sculptor. 


Or.  Clarke,  though  evidentlfonA  of  the  veTTlafliaen  to  dMpu^ 
qF  the  attaiament  of  aaj  object  important  to  knowledge  and  titctft- 
ttire,  seems  to  surrender  all  hope  on  the  subject  t>f  die  ftlucidatku 
of  the  Egyptm  hieroglyphics. 

'  Isia  lung  3^  declitrcJ,  tliat  uo  mortal  bad  ever  remorsd  ker  veil;  and 
tiie  irapeDcirablo  secret  Eecms  not  liktly  to  be  divulged.  One  solitary 
fa«t  Las  ber-a  vuucliEafed  lo  ages  of  restlcw  inqturj'  upon  Ulia  Bubject; 
namely,  that  t!ie  liiorogi)  phic  cbaracliTs  coD^tituted  a  teriUen  language, 
the  sig-iis  of  an  ancient  alphabet,  exjiressed  accordinf  lo  the  most  aacicnt 
mode  of  writing,  in  capital  (rttn-i;  and  it  is  prubablc  thai  the  more  com- 
pound ibrma  were  a  Beries  of  monograms.' 

He  several  times  adverts  to  it  as  a  curious  fact,  apparently 
«ell  established,  that  the  alphabetical  characters  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian writing,  were  formed  from  tlic  hieroglyphics,  by  a  gradual 
chang;e,  or  degeneration  of  those  signs  from  their  primitive  rormi 
of  pictures  of  visible  objects,  into  types  at  last  very  little  more 
than  arbitrary.  The  noted  Crux  Ansata,  or  cross  surmounted 
with  a  ring  as  a  handle,  so  conlinnally  recurring  among  tho 
hieroglyphics,  is  regarded  as  the  only  one  gf  them  that  has  had 
the  mtsfbrtunc  to  lie  detected.  Our  author  citea  the  authority  of 
those  early  christian  writers,  who,  on  the  testimony  of  converted 
heathens,  have  declared  it  to  typify  '  life  to  come:'  this  he  thinks 
may  be  admitted  as  its  abstracted  or  symbolical  meaning;  his 
Opinion  of  its  imtaediat^  signification  he  has  not  done  much  amiss 
lo  leave  in  the  latin  of  Jahlouski. 

On  the  return  to  lloseita  the  travellers  examined,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Rachmanie,  a  mass  of  ruins,  which  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  French,  though  D'Anville  had  marked  the  spot 
as  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Sals.  Ur.  C.  had  no  doubt  that  he 
was  standing  among  (lie  relics  of  that  city,  while  beholding  in  ir- 
regular heaps  the  remains  of  massive  foundations,  and  the  still 
lofty  ramparts  of  a  vasi  inclosure.  From  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  village  he  obtained  a  variety  of  cui^ous  antiquities, 
on  which  he  has  made  several  interesting  observations;  especially 
on  a  hieroglyphic  tablet,  now  in  the  university  library  at  Cam* 
biidge,  and  of  which  a  very  large  engraving  id  given  in  the  book. 

In  one  scn^c,  any  sculptured  stone,  any  fragment  of  a  column, 
or  a  sphinx,  or  a  god,  was  a  more  interesting  object  than  almost 
any  of  the  living  human  beings  expending  their  little  mortal  allot- 
ment of  time  on  this  cnclianted  ground.  Our  author,  however, 
took  proper  notice  of  their  cniidition,  character,  and  habits.'  The 
people  of  Cairo  were  suffering  much,  at  the  very  time  the '  Eng- 
lish werciu  possession  of  the  city,'  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks. 
One  form  in  which  it  was  exercised,  was  particularly  atrocious. 
They  murdered,  without  ceremony  or  restraint,  wherever  they 
met  with  them,  the  women  who  were  known  or  suspected  to  have 
been  married  to,  or  to  have  cohaBited  with,  men  of  the  French 
army.  They  even  accounted  this  a  meritorious  sort  of  religious 
vacrilice  to  the  sanctity  of  the  true  faith.  Multiiudes  were  aban* 
VOL.  Tilt-  53 
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doned  to  this  fkte  at  the  departure  of  the  French,  vihUii  sotniinR^^ 
companied  the  embarkation.     Out  author  and   his  campanioh* 
aided  the  escape  of  four  youi  i  by  dexterouslir  inanaging 

to  conceal  them  in  their  ffr^rb.  ui  oo  nding  the  Nile.  The  peo- 
ple had  also  a  grievaus  recollecd  at  that  low  villain  geiierftl 
Menou,  whose  rapacity  bad  omitteu  no  expedient  of  extortim. 
Dr.  C.  gives,  afterlrards,  a  »ery  ami  ig  account  of  his  interviews 
and  negociationB  with  this  base,  i  solent,  and  irritsUjIe  Mah»< 

laedan,  (lor  such  he  pretended  e  becomci)  respecting  the 

antiquities  which  the  French,  a^  xne  linte  of  their  surrender  «l 
Alexandria,  were' desigtung  secKtljr  to  carry  0?;  especial  If  the 
inag^niGceht  sarcophagus  of  Alexander^  of  wliich  Dr.  C.  had  pri- 
vately reccived'some  slight  intelligence,  upon  which  he  acted 
with  a  promptitude  which  resulted  in  the  addiuon  of  Uiis  sump- 
tuous relic  to  the  British  Museum. 

In  B  polite  interview  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Egyptiau  insti- 
tute, he  found  them  packing  up  some  of  those  performances 
which  have  since  resulted  in  the  vast  and  superli  work  Detcrifition 
it  I'Egyfiie,  They  acknowledged  the  limited  ^cope  which  had 
been  allowed  to  their  researches,  which,  they  said,  '  l>^d  alwa^ 
been  restricted  to  tha  march  of  their  army.' 

It  was  by  me'ans  of  a  copy  from  a  drawing  finished  by  une  of  the 
chief  engineers  of  the  institute,  that  Dr.  C.  has  been  enabled  lo  y 
give  an  elegant  plan  of  the  catacombs  near  AJe.tandrt&i  the  Ne-  . 
cropolis  of  the  ancient  Raeotis,  a  city  Iliat  »as  in  ruins  before  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  He  spent  sis  hours  within  these  dark 
and  solemn  apartments,  to  which  access  is  gl}taiiied  by  a  straight 
descending  perforation  in  the  soft  rock,  not  by  tke  ancient  entraiice, 
which  is  now  concealed.  Even  after  wlut  he  had  already  beheld, 
of  the  labours  of  the  Egyptians  in  accommodalion  or  in  honuur  of 
the  dead,,  he  contemplated  with  amazement  tliis  vast  ccraetiy, 
with  its  temple  of  Serapls,  C^s  he  is  inclined  to  judge  one  of  the 
apartments  may  have  been,}  suiTounded  with  re);al  toiiibs.  In 
this  supposed  sanctuary,  or  close  in  its  vicinity,  he  saw  sculptured 
the  orb  with  wings,  which  fiRure,  if  it  is  considered  as  the  symbol 
of  Serapis,  as  god  oflhe  shades,  will  tenii,  he  remaika,  to  confirm 
Jabtonaki's  opinion, '  that  Scrapis  was  a  iyj>e  of  the  in/'  mol  tun, 
that  is  tosay,  of  the  sunduitng  its  course  llsrough  the /otucr  hrmit- 
fiherr,  or  winter  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  as  Ammon  wasof  the«b/imt^ 
or  path  of  the  sun  during  the  summer  months.'  And  it  is  innSr 
ously  attempted  to  be  shown  that  even  llii<.  csptanation  is  perfectv  ' 
compatible  with  the  notion  of  those  who  bclivvc  that  Scrapiamu,. 
DO  other  than  a  mythological  personation  of  the  patriarch  Jos^Su 

Considerable  space  is  occupied  with  curious  description,  nan** 
tion,  and  diaquiution,  concerning  Pompey's  pilbr.  I'ho  exunb^  ' 
ers  Here  very  reasonably  amazed  af  tlic  manner  in  which  thtf 
found  this  s>upei>dous  column  Bupporti.-d,  that  is  to  say, '  upon  a 
small  prop  of  stone  tboat  Jour  feet  tfuare:'  inis  is  jiutcly  ihe 
•ole  base  on  which  the  pedestal  reau.  The  inve  ^'oglypbks 
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on  this  stone,  prove  it  to  be  the  fragment  of  some  structure  in 
ruins  before  the  pillar  was  raised. 

The  Greek  inscription  on  tlie  pedestal,  which  had  been  noticed 
by  Maillct  and  by  Pococke, eluded  the  most  accurate  examination 
of  Dr.  C.  and  several  attentive  investigators  with  him,  as  it  had 
baffled  all  the  I'rcneh  inspectors,  during  their  long  residence  in 
ihe  country.  The  Jale  colonel  Sijuire  was  ihc  first  that  dcsci-ied 
i(.  When  recovered,  it  proves  to  be  of  as  little  consequence  as 
many  a  compartment  of  hieroglyphics  would  doubtless  be  found, 
if  their  import  could  be  elicited  from  under  Ihat  sacred  ^loom  of 
mystery  which  has  such  a  power  of  giving  a  portentous  charactet 
to  the  mei-est  trifles.  All  tiiat  can  be  learned  fi-oni  this  legend; 
rescued  by  lynx-eyed  inquisition  from  eternal  oblivion,  and  con- 
jccturally  restored  in  the  vacant  places  of  some  irrecoverable  let- 
ters, and  even  one  whole,  is,  that 

"Fo^lhumus  pnefect  of  Egypt,  and  the  people  of  the  metropolis,  ('A«- 
nour')  the  moet  revered  einpenir,  the  protecting  divinity  of  Alexandria, 
the  divine  Hadrian  or  [Diocletian]  Augustus." 

The  whole  line  supplied,  is  that  which  adds  '  the  people  of  the 
metropolis.'  From  the  combination  of  a  number  of  circumstancet 
in  Koman  history  with  facts  in  ancient  customs  relative  to  monu- 
ments to  the  illustrious  dead,  and  with  circumstances  observable 
about  this  column,  Dr.  C.  deduces  with  considerable  confidence 
the  conjecture,  or  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  monument  raised  to 
Pompey,  by  either  Julius  Cxsar  or  Hadrian;  and  he  thinks  it  pro- 
bably once  bore  on  its  summit  an  urn,  there  being  in  the  stone  a 
circular  excavation  exactly  fitted  for  the  position  of  the  foot  of  such 
a  funereal  addition. 

The  travellcrB,  having  a  widely  extendeil  peregrination  yet  in 
prospect,  were  now  in  haste — and  we  have  stili'more  reason  to  be 
so — to  leave  Egypt,  a  field  where  a  vast  measure  of  the  wonderful 
and  mysterious  is  still  in  reserve  for  inquisitive  labourers  who  will 
at  some  future  period,  be  enitbled  to  portract  their  residence  and 
operations  in  perfect  exemption  from  Arab  and  Mamluke  robbers, 
and  Turkish  fanatics  and  assassins.  The  long  narrow  stripe  of 
sand  from  Alexandria  to  Abowkir,  where  our  author  was  to  em- 
bark, seems  to  have  no  claim,  but  in  virtue  of  some  groves  of  date 
trees,  to  maintain  its  barren  substance  above  Ihe  waters  which  are 
on  each  side  workmg  its  destruction.  In  passing  along  this  most 
dreary  tract,  he  is  led  into  interesting  reflections  and  questions 
relative  to  its  ancient  geography;  since  this  wretched  line  of  desert 
ought  to  be  the  ground  on  which  anciently  stood  the  cities  of  Ni- 
copolis,  Taposiris  Parva,  and  Canopus.  How  is  it  possible?— is 
the  question  forced  upon  the  observer.  The  only  answer  is  that 
afforded  by  the  very  palpable  indications  that  large  encrvachments 
have  been  made  by  the  sea;  or  that,  as  Dr.  C.  remarks,  the  sites 
and  remains  of  those  cities  kre  perhaps  at  this  time  under  wa- 
ter. At  one  spot  some  stately  fragments,  bearing  the  ancient 
Egyptian  character,  were  seen  by  col.  Squire,  in  the  ver^act,  as 


it  were,  of  rklding;  to  the  invading  element,  b' — ^  , y  finbmcr^ 

ged,  and  no  longei  able  to  testify  lu  to  the  extent  of  the  kiodj    ' 
worka,  now,  doubtless,  swallowed  up..         ' 

The  .Turkish  frigate  in  which  our  traveUet-s  were  privileged  ta, 
pass  over  to  Asia,  wks  one  of  the  moat  rem^ik^blc  scenes  into  , 
which  they  had  ever  been  thrown,  and  would  hjve  been  one  of 
the  most  amusing  if  there  h»dbeen  no  danger  of  !<urvation  or  of 
foundering.  It  was  such  a,  medley  and  hubbuti  of  nations,  and  jar- 
gm^i  and  customs,  and  pasuona,  and  fooleries,  crammed  and  con*, 
flicung  togetlier,  as  might  wcU  have  obliterated  all  rcmcnibrance»|' 
andiou^s  cd'any  objects  leiE  striking  than  ihosr  of  Egypt.  Thn 
seamanship  too  was  incompai-able,  as  might  lie  guessed  from  the 
fact  of  which  they  were  assured, '  that  the  supernnnuaied  captktn 
of  the  frigate  had  never  been  to  sea  before  his  present  voyigej 
that  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  had  espoused  a  itlation  of  the  Capu- 
dan  Pasha's,  and  obtained  in  consequence  his  appuiutmentto  tbe 
frigate:  his  nephew,  a  young  man,  had  rather  more  experit 
and  held  a  station  similar  to  Uiat  of  first  lieutenant  in  our  ships. 

'  At  nigkt  tbe  spectacle  on  board  was  perbsps  due  or  the  most  striking 
wbioh  pereons  uDacouatomed  to  venture  with  Turkish  inarinerc  ea*  paMt>i| 
blj-  witacaa.  The  ship  scenjed  to  be  left  pretty  muoh  to  lier  own  cb«ci»>, 
tioQi  every  officcrof  the  watch  being' fast  asleep,  tlic  purt-Lules  all  opeiw, 
an  enorraons  quantity  of  canvas  let  loose,  and  tlie  passengere  belweM^ 
decks,  with  paper  laDtcms,  «noo7jng  over  their  lighted  pipcsi  while  (ta^ 
strarks  (Voin  these  pipes,  with  pieces  of  ignited  fnng^s,  were  flying  in  ^tM 
directions.  Koir  and  then  an  unexpected  roll  called  furth  mumnril^l 
ejaculations  of  "  AHa!"  or  "Mahmoiid!"  and  afew  wcreseensqu^ltiait^ 
singly,  cauDliDg  (heir  praj'Srs  by  their  beads.'  I 

One  anecdote  in  this  unparalleled  story  of  a  voyage,  is  exquisitely 
characteristic  of  the  true  believers.  Dr.  C.  having  casually  met 
with  a  sextan!,  wbich  had  been  taken  from  a  French  prisoner^' 
made  an  observation  to  asccvtaiii  the  ship's  position,  and  sent  a  re- ' 
spectful  message  to  the  captain,  to  inform  him  of  '  the  latitude^ 
and  the  probable  distance  from  Rhodes,  Finicabay.  Cyprus.&i:.'  He 
was' immediately  summoned,  and  asked  how  he  could  pretend  to' 
know.  The  doctor  mentioned  the  sextant,  and  the  oliservationt 
daily  practised  on  board  English  and  other  ships.  The  sextant 
was  instantly  ordered  to  make  its  appearance.  ' 

'  This  mstrument  bein^  alti^ethcr  incomprebeDsible  to  liini,  be  coiUa 
tanted  himself  with  viewinp;  it  in  ever;  direction,  exce|il  Uial  in  wliicli  ifi, 
might  be  used;  and,  stroking  his  long  beard,  said  to  n  Kn;;ii?sEi.  "'nnu. 
it  is  always  with  these  poor  (j^r*  (infidcli),  they  can  mnlci!  [Kithiir^ooc 
without  some  peeping  contrivance  ofthii  kiad:  now  nr  Tark^!  rvijiiire  ntfl 
sextants— iM  (poiatin;  with  his  finger  ta  hit  fiirebead)  w<  haro  our  sex.|4 
tanta  Aere."  '  4 

The  adventurers  approached  and  admired  tb^  mountainoni' 
coast  of  Lycia,  luhlimely  irradiated,  at  the  time,  ^viih  lightningK 
passed  close  to  Rhodes;  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  '  Qlaucusj 
and  quitted  tbe  tiap  at  tbe  UUmI  of  Cos*  where  ^1       ;    ud  Iqa^ 
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enoug^h  to  collect  a  number  of  antique  inscriptions,  and  to  witness 
the  refinement  of  Mahomcdan  jurisprudence,  in  a  conviction  of  ho- 
Aiicide  by  im|jltcation,  A  young  man  liad  destroyed  himself  in 
consequence  of  his  being  iinsucceaslul  in  his  addresses  to  a  youngs 
woman;  the  father  of  the  girl  was  arrested  and  prosecuted  on  the 
incontrovcriible  allegation,  that  "  if  he  had  not  had  a  daughter, 
the  deceased  wculd  not  have  fallen  in  love;  consequently,  he  would 
not  have  been  di  sap  pointed;  consequently,  he  would  not  have  swal- 
lowed poison;  consequently,  he  would  not  have  diet!."  The  fa- 
ther was  senienced  to  pay,  to  the  slate  we  suppose,  eighty  piastres, 
the  rated  value  of  the  young  man's  life. 

An  old  crazy  caique,  manned  by  four  men  of  the  island  of  Casos, 
was  engaged  for  a  run  to  Patmos,  and  any  other  spot  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. At  Patmos,  having  first  rendered  a  very  important  ser- 
vice to  a  party  of  French  prisoners  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  who  had 
been  landed  there  on  their  way  back  to  France,  our  active  adven- 
turers eagerly  invaded  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse; and  a  highly  entertaining  account  is  given  of  their  resear- 
ches and  ncgociations.  The  whole  collectiou  of  books  was  in  a 
state  of  extreme  neglect  and  disorder.  The  printed  books  indeed 
had  the  accommodation  of  shelves,  and  some  ofthcm  were  in 
good  condition;  and  though  the  visitant*  soon  discovered  that  the 
supei'ior  could  nut  read,  he  said  those  were  his  favourites.  Being 
asked  respecting  a  pile  of  parchment  volumes  which  were  seen 
on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  apartmant,  evidently  in  the  manner 
of  rubbish  ,he  said  with  an  expression  of  contempt,  they  were 
manuscripts. 

'  It  was  indeed,'  saj-s  Dr.  C.  '  a  moment  in  which  a  literarj-  traveller 
might  be  supposed  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  Benses,  for  the  whole  of 
lliis  contemned  licap  connisted  of  Greek  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them 

were  of  the  liigliest  HDliquity.' 

Out:  author  fell  to  digging  in  this  heap  with  the  most  avaricious 
curiosity,  and  found' the  fairest  specimen  of  Grecian  calligraphy 
which  has  descended  to  modern  times,  a  copy  of  the  twenty-four 
first  dialogues  of  Piato,  written  throughout  upon  vellum,  in  the 
same  exquisite  character.'  This  and  a  few  others  were  purchased, 
and,  by  means  of  a  great  deal  of  management,  clandestinely  got 
on  board  the  caique;  the  monks  were  extremely  solicitous,  and 
with  reason,  that  the  people  of  the  island,  and  the  Turkish  author^ 
ities,  should  not  know  that  they  had  touched  a  trifle  of  money. 

Several  ofthe  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  visited,  and  among 
them  Paros  and  Antiparos,  on  the  marble  and  the  astonishing 
grotto  of  which  our  author  has  a  number  of  very  interesting  obser- 
vations. At  length  the  course  was  shaped  directly  for  Athens, 
and  the  cape  of  Sunium  was  approached  amidst  a  rare  combination 
of  inchanlments. 

'  We  had  Bueh  a  glorious  pnwpect,  that  we  could  recollect  nothing  like 
it:  Euch  a  contrast  of  colours,  such  an  associatioB  of  the  wotidere  at  a*- 
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tore  and  of  art,  such  perfection  of  g^raiid  and  beantifiitiienpeothr^^  willim  ] 
expression  of  perceptible  properties  can  convey  to  the  miiids  of  tlM  vlb  ' 
bare  not  beheld  the  objecti  themselyes.    Bein^^  well  aware  of  tte  ttiBii- 
tory  nature  of  impressionf  made  apoa  the  maoioiy  by  nghtB.of  tfaiildiii 
the  author  wrote  a  description  of  this  scene  while  it  was  actoally  Mm 
his  eyes:  but  how  poor  is  the  effect  produced  by  detailing  the  pwti  ef  tr 
view  in  a  narrative,  which  ought  to  strike  as  a  whole  upon  the  aeose!  Hi- 
may  tell  indeed  of  tfie  dark  blue  sea  streaked  witb^ues  of  deepeat  p<ii|i|| 
— of  embrowning  shadows— of  lights  effulgent  at  the  snn-^  nnilMe  pi- 
lars beaming  a  ndiant  brightness  upon  kSty  precipices,  whoae'  ridoa  M . 
diversified  by  refreshing  verdure,  by  hoary  mosses,  and  by  gloomy  and  ntf^ 
ked  rocks;  or  by  brighter  surfaces  reflecting  the  roost  vivid  and  variei 
tints,  orange,  red,  and  gn*ey;  to  these  he  may  add  an  aooonnt  of  diafeiat 
summits,  more  intensely  azured  than  the  clear  and  cloudleaa  ■! 
islands  dimly  seen  through  silvery  mists  upon  the  wide  expanse 
shining  towards  the  horizon,  as  it  were  a  ^'sea  of  glass:"— -and 
has  exhausted  his  vocabulary,  of  every  colour  and  shape  exhibited  by  tiM 
face  of  nature,  or  by  the  works  of  art,  although  he  have  not  deviated  firaiv 
the  truth  in  any  pak  of  his  description,  how  little  and  how  ineifoctnal  ha* 
been  the  result  of  his  undertaking!' 

The  considerably  protracted  and  most  active  sojourn  at  AtheUy 
was  animated  with  the  genuine  fire  of  that  fine  enthusiasm!  which 
every  classical  traveller  would  recognise  the  necessity  of  affectin^i 
if  he  did  not  feel;  a  luxuiy  which  some  of  the  home-confiiiaed  rea* 
ders  of  taste  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  somewhat  querulously,  whj 
it  should  have  been  Dr.  C's  lot,  rather  than  their's,  to  pevcl  in. 
The  highest  advantage  was  afffbrded  for  a  discriminate  and  mhmte 
survey  and  investigation  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  lingeriofi^  b 
decay,  and  on  the  eve  of  departing,  never  to  revive  in  such  capdVa* 
ting  forms  in  any  other  spot  on  the  globe  ^by  the  kindneuaod 
intelligence  of  Monsieur  Fauvel,  the  French  consul,  the  friend  of 
every  traveller  of  taste;  and  still  more  by  the  friendly  comparaOD* 
ship  and  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  Don  Battista  Lusierli 
whom  there  would  be  no  hazard  in  pronouncing  to  be,  of  all  the 
persons  who  have  ever  visited  Athens,  the  individual  beat  qualified 
to  perpetuate  by  the  pencil  the  images  of  those  objects  which  are 
themselves  sinking  so  fast  into  destruction.  Those  who  have  reiMi 
lord  Elgin's  <  Memorandum,'  are  apprized  that  this  artist  waa 
drawn  by  his  lordship  from  Naples  into  Greece,  where  it  aeema 
he  has  remained  through  the  long  series  of  subsequent  yeara,  inde* 
fatigably  employed,  chiefly  at  Athens,  in  works  which  ought  to 
find  their  way  to  the  bands  of  those  subsidiary  artists  in  the  north- 
west of  Europe,  who  could  so  fiiithfully  and  so  elegantly  effect  e 
thousand  repetitions  of  them. 

'  It  might,'  says  Dr.  C.  *  have  been  said  of  the  time  be  had  spent  hi 
Athens,  as  of  Apelles,  ^^Jfulla  diet  $ine  Imea;*'  but  such  was  the  extraor* 
dinary  skill  and  application  shown  in  the  designs  he  was  then  oompletii^ 
that  every  grace  and  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  every  fair  and  eabqaiali 
proportion,  every  trace  of  the  injuries  which  time  had  effected  vpon  (he 
building,  every  vein  in  the  marble,  were  visible  in  the  drawing;  and  In 
such  perfection,  that  even  the  nature  and  qualities  of  ttm  stone  i^" 
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Might  b«  KOo^niBed  id  tbe  contour.  Whoever  may  hereafter  be  the  poa- 
■•ssor  of  these  drawinps,  will  have,  in  the  mere  otitlinei,  (for  it  is  impoa- 
uble  this  artist  ean  ever  finish  the  collection  he  baa  tnaile,)  a  repreee.nta- 
tion  ofthe  tuitiquiues  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Greece,  iufcriorlo  nothing 
but  the  actual  sight  of  them.  Hilberto  no  Miecenas  has  dignified  him- 
telfby  any  tbm^  deserring'  the  6tle  of  a  patron  of  such  excellence.  Ma' 
ny  bave  bought  his  desieroa  when  be  could  be  induced  to  part  with  them, 
by  which  means  he  has  barely  oblained  subsLitence;  aod  he  i^  too  passion- 
ately attached  to  (he  sources  which  Athens  has  afforded  to  his  g:eniDB,  to 
abandon  Greece,  even  for  Uie  neglect  which,  iu  bis  letters  to  tlic  author, 
be  complains  of  having  experienced.' 

We  do  not  hear,  from  any  quarter,  of  any  project  (qujle  a 
practicable  project,  it  nould  be  undoubtedly,)  for  obtaining  a  se- 
lection  of  those  performances,  for  the  purpose  of  prepating  a 
work,  ithich  might,  in  the  combined  cbaracter  of  truth  and  anima- 
tion, surpass  every  preceding  graphical  exhibi^on  of  the  fineBt 
featuresofOreece,  even,  on  an  estimate  of  all  the  excellences  of 
ell  the  representations  together,  that  of  De  Choiscul-Gouffier. 

The  readers  of  Lord  Elgin's  tract  will  also  recollect  that  moat 
anomalous  personage,  Theodore  the  Calmuc,  as  one  of  the  corps 
placed  under  LusiltI's  direction.  Dr.  C.  saw  him  in  this  service 
at  Athens;  and  he  Is  a  sample  of  humanity  excellently  fitted  to  put 
to  silence  the  philosophizings  that  would  m^iitain  the  native  mental 
eiiualiiy  of  human  creatures. 

'  With  the  moat  decided  physiognomy  of  the  wildest  of  bi«  batire 
tribes,  although  an  much  hurnanized  in  his  appearance  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  him  by  tlie  aid  of  European  dress  and  habits,  be  nill  retained 
some  of  tlie  original  characteri'^  tics  of  his  countrymen;  and.  among  others, 
a  true  Scythian  relish  for  spirituous  liquor:  by  the  Judicious  admioistra- 
lion  of  brandy,  Lusicri  would  elicit  from  him,  for  the  use  of  his  patron, 
specimens  of  his  art,  combining  the  most  astonishing  genius  with  the 
strictest  accuracy  and  tbe  most  exquisite  taste.  Theodore  pre^ieotcd  a 
marvellous  exainple  of  the  forc«  of  natural  genius  unsubdued  by  the  most  - 
powerful  obstacles.  Educated  in  slareir;  trained  to  the  business  of  liis  ' 
profession  beneath  the  active  cudgels  of  bis  Rnssian  masters;  having  also 
imbibed  with  his  earliest  impressions  tbe  servile  propensities  and  sensual 
appetites  of  the  tyrants  he  had  been  taught  to  revere;  this  extraordinary 
man  arrived  at  Athens  like  another  £u/ifiranor,  rivalling  ail  that  tbe  fine 
arts  had  produced  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  their  birth 
and  maturity.  Tbe  talents  of  Theodore,  as  a  painter,  were  not  confined, 
as  commonly  is  the  case  among  Bui>siaQ  artists,  to  mere  works  of  imita' 
tion:  although  he  coiUd  copy  every  thing,  be  could  invent  also;  and  his 
mind  partook  largely  ofthe  superior  pomip  of  original  geoins.  With  the 
most  surprising  ability,  be  restored  and  inserted  into  bis  drawings  all  the 
<icul|)lure  of  which  parts  only  remain  in  the  mutilated  bas-reliefs  and 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis.  BesidiBS  tbb,  be  delineated,  in  a  style  of 
superior  excellence,  tlie  same  sculptures  according  to  the  precise  state  of 
decay  in  which  they  at  present  exist.' 

Notwithstanding  the  charms  of  a  Grecian  landscape  and  sky, 
the  brilliant  effect  of  the  structures  of  a  marble  unstained  by  time, 
the  open,  day-light  promineace,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the 
city,  the  lively  caat  of  the  ideas  luaociated  io  erery  mind  with 
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Athens,  and  we  may  add,  the  habitual  vivacity  of  our  author's  ttai* 
perament,  the  aspect  of  the  place,  as  he  approached  it|  bore»  io 
his  imagination,  a  funereal  character.  Tombft  and  monuiMnCaf 
indeed,  on  the  road  from  the  Piraeeus,  prepared  him  for  tint  im* 
pression,  and 

'  As  we  drew  near,*  he  says,  '  to  the  walls,  we  beheld  ths  vart  Cft- 
CROPIAN  CITADEL,  crowned  with  temples  that  originated  in  the  fi> 
Deration  once  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  nurrqanded  t^ 
bbjects  telling  the  same  theme  of  sepulchral  grandeur,  and  Doivr  moaiH 
mcnts  of  departed  greatness,  mouldering  in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin.  S» 
paramount  is  this  fimercal  character  in  the  approach  to  Athena  from  tha 
Pircccus,  that  as  we  passed  the  hill  of  the  museum,  which  was,  in  ibctt 
an  ancient  cemetr}'  of  the  Athenians,  we  might  have  imagined  oonelnav 
to  be  among  the  tombs  of  Tclmessus,  from  the  number  of  the  lepnk^irQS 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  from  the  antiquity  of  the  workmanship, ^videntl^ 
not  of  later  date  Uian  any  thing  in  Asia  Minor.' 

He  takes  this,  and  indeed  several  other  occasions^  of  inuitiw 
on  the  remarkable  fact,  established  by  innumerable  evidenceti  of 
the  sepulchral  signs  of  the  ancient  temples.  This  he  had,  with  a 
just  confidence )  asserted  against  Bryant,  in  describing  the  ancieair 
monuments  on  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian  BosphoruS)  in  Vol.  L 
of  these  travels. 

*  The  discussion  which  lias  \tcen  founded  on  the  question  whether  te 
l^'ffyP**^"  pyramids  were  tombs  or  temples,  seems  altogether  nugatay! 
being  one,  they  were  necessarily  the  other.  The  Soros  in  the  chambar 
of  the  great  pyramid,  which  indisputably  determines  its  sepulchral  origiBi 
as  decidedly  establishes  the  certainty  that  it  was  also  a  place  of  ifiligMW 
worship: 

"  Et  tot  templa  Deum  RomiP,  quot  in  urbe  Semtlchra 
"  Heroum,  numerare  licet." — PntdentitUj  Lib.  I. 

*  The  sanctity  of  t}»e  Acropohs  of  Atlieus,  owed  its  origin  to  the  ie- 
pulchre  of  Cecmps;  uud  without  this  leading  cause  of  veneratioii,  tibi 
numerous  temples  v.-ith  which  it  was  afterwards  adorned,  would  never 
have  been  erected.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  templa  of  Venna,  'at 
Papbofi,  built  over  the  tomb  ofCinyras,  the  father  of  Adoois;  ofApoQe 
Didymanis,  at  Miletus,  over  the  grave  of  Cleomachus  with  eiailj  otliqn 
alluded  to  both  by  Eiisebius  and  Clemens  Alcxandrions.*  p.  400. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  fact,  as  disclosing  some 
Lind  of  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  a  beniorhted  race*  that 


kind  of  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  a  benighted  race,  that 

might  become  greater,  or  associated  to  something  greater,  by  dv« 
ing;  as  well  as  their  inextinguishable  sense  of  the  absolute  necM« 
sity  of  having  gods,  that  is,  superhuman  objects  for  their  passioda 
of  hope  and  fear. 


Scrmonsy  by  Archibald   Alison.  LL.B.,   Sec.    Vol.  II.  Svo.  ISs. 

boards.  I^ngman  and  Co.   1815. 

[From  the  Monthlj  Review  ] 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  occasion  to  notice  the  writinn  oC 
an  author  who,  b  so  short  a  period  of  time,  appears  to  bmn  «ft« 
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tained  so  elevated  a  rank  in  the  public  estimation  as  Mr.  Alison 
has. acquired:  nor  is  it  from  the  casual  and  unsatisfactory  testimony 
of  a  few  readers  of  sermons,  or  compilers  of  theological  tracts^ 
that  he  has  gained  this  "  well-earned  feme,"  but  from  the  unani* 
mous  and  stable  suffrages  of  all  the  true  friends  of  religioli.  The 
most  orthodox  have  been  compelled  to  admire  even  when  they 
have  been  searching  for  opportunity  to  censure;  while  zealous  re- 
ligionists have  been  carried  away  by  his  devotion,  and  deliberate 
reasoners  have  been  roused  by  his  eloquence.  Apparently,  indeed^ 
this  author's  style  of  writing  is  singularly  adapted  to  find  admir- 
ers among  persons  of  every  variety  of  religious  persuasion.  In 
his  masterly  hands,  religion  is  always  the  messenger  of  mercy:  her 
lessons  at  all  times  accord  with  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human 
heart;  and  her  office  is  to  console  and  enlighten,  to  encourage  and 
forewarn  her  hearers. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  Mr.  Alison's  first  volume  of 
sermons  in  our  number  for  December,  1814,  p.  352;  and  the  im- 
pression left  on  our  minds  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  those  dis- 
courses induced  us  to  adjudge  to  their  author,  if  not  equality,  at 
least  proximity  of  rank  with  his  celebrated  compatriot  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair.  Indeed,  with  all  the  same  graces  of  language,  and  the  same 
exquisite  powers  of  persuasion,  which  were  so  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
fessor, the  present  writer  has  surely  less  artifice,  and  less  appear- 
ance of  studied  elegance;  and,  if  he  does  not  proceed  fiari  fiaasu 
with  his  rival  in  classical  terseness  and  sententiousness  of  style,  he 
surpasses  him,  we  think,  in  glowing  animation  and  brilliancy  of 
oratory.  Wc  have  indeed  heard  it  said,  that  the  sermons  of  Alison, 
though  admirable  as  a  specimen  of  the  beauties  of  language,  and 
as  a  display  of  intellectual  endowment,  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  serve  as  models  for  imitation  to  inexperienced  divines:  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  wrote  with  the  view  of  teaching 
others,  not  how  to  write,  but  how  to  act:  not  of  instructing  his  youth- 
ful brethren  in  the  art  of  composing  sermons,  but  of  impressing 
on  the  minds  of  all  his  hearers  the  sanctity  of  gospel-truth,  and 
the  imperious  obligations  of  moral  duty.  He  seems  very  wisely  to 
have  considered,  that,  though  minds  which  nature  has  formed  for 
serious  reflection,  may  not  require  truth  to  be  portrayed  other- 
wise than  in  her  native  unadorned  beauty,  yet  it  is  proper,  that  to 
the  generality  of  mankind  she  would  appear  with  the  accompani- 
ments of  elegance  and  grace,  and  arrayed,  not  indeed  in  ornamen- 
tal superfluities)  but  in  the  chaste  habiliment  of  eloquent  persus^- 
sion.  The  age,  we  fear,  has  elapsed,  in  which  the  piety  of  the  heart 
was  alone  sufficient  to  enkindle  and  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the 
understanding;  and  in  which  the  simple  stajtement  of  sound  but 
unpolished  reasoning  was  considered  as  the  only  requisite  for  ob- 
taining assent  to  the  grand  doctrines  of  our  religion 

We  must  hasten,  however,  to  the  analysis  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  which  consists  of  twenty-three  discourses  on  the  following 
subjects:  i.  and  ii.  On  Religious  Education. — iii.  iv.  and  v.  On 
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the  Lord's  Prayer. — jL  On  the  Example  of  cur  mr'»  Piety. 

— vii-  On  the  Evidence  which  arises  from  the  .VaiurraaA  CJtfr*e- 
ter  of  the  Gospel. — viii.  Od  the  Evidence  which  aiiaes  from  ibe 
ProgTciB  of  the  Goapel.— ix.  On  the  Evidtncc  which  arises  from 
the  Jewish  Revelation. — x.  On  the  Evidence  which  arises  from 
the  Arcomplishment  of  Prophscy. — xi.  On  the  Love  of  Excel* 
lence.— xii.  On  the  Dangers  of  moral  Scntimtnt,  when  iwt  w- 
companied  with  active  Virtue. — xiii.  On  the  moral  Oaiigertof 
the  Society  of  gt^al  Cities. — xiv.  On  the  im;>ortance  of  ReliPimt 
Example. — xv.  On  the  importance  ctf  the  Eilucationof  the  P«or, 
— xvi.  On  Instability  of  Character. — xvii.  On  Stability  of  Cliarae- 
ter. — xviii.  xix.  and  xx.  On  the  Parable  of  the  PiodigalSon. — xxL 
On  Repentance  before  Heaven, — xxii.  On  ihe  Power  of  Chris* 
tian  Faith. — xxiii.  On  our  Saviour's  Asctrnsion. 

From  this  statemtnt,  it  will  be  seen,  I  hat  the  subjects  of  the 
present  set  of  sermons  are  more  invariably  of  a  religious  natun 
than  many  of  those  which  we  had  occa»iuii  to  notice  ia  the  pr^ 
ceding  volume.  Greatly  as  we  were  struck  at  the  time  by  the  dis- 
play of  eloquence,  which  many  of  the  author's  politico-reltf^oitt 
exhortations  contained,  it  appeared  to  us,  that  their  places  migbt) 
in  a  few  instances,  have  been  advantageously  supplied  hy  others, 
equally  animating,  on  any  of  those  more  vitally  important  lo^cs 
which  are  diffused  over  the  vast  field  of  theology.  Repetition,  we 
think,  in  the  principal,  ami  perhaps  the  only  fault  to  be  remarked 
in  Mr.  Alison's  writing.  Interesting  as  is  ilic  juvenile  pan  of  the 
kudience  at  the  Cowgate  chapel,  we  are  raihci'too  1  rcq gently, »• 
minded  of  these  "  laddirt  of  Calrdonia"  ^<i\vi^  ^nA  coming  froni 
home  to  school,  and  from  school  to  home,  at  the  stated  periods  ttf 
term-time  and  vacation;  and  we  bava.  aUo  occusionally  too  tnudi 
repetition  of  the  same  turn  of  phrase,  and  the  same  scriptural  el- 
lusions.  These,  however,  are  blemishes  of  a  very  minor  cast,  md 
andpy  redeemed  by  the  solid  excellences  of  every  kind  which  net* 
vade  the  whole  boHy  of  the  work-  On  the  important  subject  of  re* 
ligious  education,  and  the  necessity  of  making  scriptural  siudiesa 
prominent  feature  in  every  seminary  of  instruction,  Mr.  Alison  it 
paricularly  happy: 

'  There  in  no  book  (as  you  all  must  have  obscrred)  so  acceptablq 
even  to  "  iJie  little  children,"  an  that  nhich  rtcoiiis  the  history  of  J««M 
Christ,  and  the  incidents  of  hi;  life.  The  plainness  of  the  i-n.^."-^..  |jjB 
familtarilT  of  the  event*,— tlie  iin^ressire  interest  of  the  ilory, — xndflS 
■imrlicity  of  the  principal  personages,  are  al)  ailaiiled  lu  the  charaoM^iT 
tbeirmindH;aiid  lead  tbcm  on  tolrtitfa,  to  a  wavio  artless  and 
ing,  that  they  are  unconGciouH  of  any  thing  eUiibiH  intereU  iu  tl 
ration.  It  ia  tlill  more  remaikable,  (hat  tliere  is  uo  cJiaracter  mi  ._,_ 
gibieorso  aJTccting  to  the  infant  mind,  as  that  ul'^lljeir  Saviour.  Intol 
character  of  tiiote  whom  Ihe  world  caJIs  great.  Ilicj  ilo  noi  and 
-■         "   ■  ■■      character  of  the  Saviour  of  tUi- world  is  one  wbiehtb^y 


nndentand,  I  believe,  much  better  than  the  world  it»elf. 
accords  with  what  they  feel  within  themtelvet;  irsi 
Myet  b«lieve  of  tb«  worid  aitmad  theo.  In  hii » 
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teoiioii, — in  his  actions  there  is  an  httJc  eJTort, — that  tbej  approach  him 
with  afTection  like  oue  of  themselves:  and  though  tliej  read  the  stoiy  t>f 
his  sulTeriDgs  with  tcari,  they  are  teara  that  are  mingled  vriih  itdmii-atiou, 
and  which  dr;  up  in  exultation,  when  thej  wilness  liis  triumph  over 
death,  audover^l  the  power  of  hia  enemies.  "  Suffer  the  UtUc  children 
to  come  unto  mc,"  it  is  never  to  be  forg^tteo,  are  his  own  pathetic  and 
paleraal  words.  They  signify,  that  "  the  little  children"  are  d^ar  to 
him,  and  ttat  He  is  acceptable  to  them.  Thej  signify,  that  while  the  vroi- 
ters  of  baptism  are  poured  even  upon  the  cradle  of  humanity,  (be  mumenl 
they  leave  it,  the  arms  of  a  friend  and  ofa  Saviour  are  prepared  to  riteivc 
them. — They  signify,  but  too  prophetically,  that  times  noold  cifme  when 
tlie  folly  and  the  presumption  of  man  would  find  out  other  and  arlilicial 
modes  of  educnlion,  when  Ihe  young  wmild  not  be  •'suffered,"  but  ■■  for- 
bid lo  rojne  to  Him^'  and  they  seem  even  to  supplicate  the  Chntlian  pa- 
rent* of  every  foture  age,  to  "  suffer  their  htttc  chiklren  tooome  to  him," 
with  the  eamestnei<a  of  4  dying  father,  who  fears  tiiat  his  children  maj- 
fall  into  ivcatcer  and  unwiaer  hands.' 

In  the  second  discourse  on  the  same  subject,  the  author  da- 
vides  religious  ins ii-uction  into  two  branches;  ihc  object  of  the  one' 
being  lu  inculcate  the  love  of  God,  and  that  of  the  other  the  love 
of  our  neighbour.  Havinij  before  spoken,  in  gener.^i  terms,  of  the 
importance  of  fixing  impressions  during  the  season  of  infancy,  he 
now  supposes  the  mind  to  have  madi;  some  progress,  anil  reason 
some  advancement.  He  therefore  recommends,  that  the  uiider- 
standing  should  be  forthwith  directed  towards  the  attributes  and 
perfections  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  human  race;  that  the' 
doctrines  of  man's  fall  from  innocence  and  happiness  should  be 
gradually  developed;  that  the  mercii;s  of  the  Divinity  sliould  be 
shown  in  the  beneficent  purpose  of  redemption;  and  that  all  Ihe 
means  should  be  clearly  illustrated,  which  the  Almighty  em- 
ployed for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  design.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  rational  belief  in  the  superintendence  of  an  all-powerftil 
agency,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  love  with  which  such  a  belief  must 
fill  the  mind,  Mr.  Alison  lays  the  foundation  of  the  love  which  we 
are  bound  to  exercise,  as  well  as  feel,  towards  every  creature  of 
the  same  system: 

'If  they  have  approaehed  with  joy  the  throne  of  the  nail  ersal  Father, 
teach  them,  (hen,  my  brethren,  in  the  Grsl  place,  tliat  it  ii  their  first  duty 
to  love  every  thing'  that  He  hath  made;  that  every  form  which  bears  "  the 
image  of  God,"  is  llieir  brother,  and  that  every  being  that  is  dear  to  Him, 
ought  also  to  be  dear  unto  them. — tf  they  have  looked  with  ado:'ation  at 
that  per;ietual  care  by  which  the  universe  is  maintained,  "  and  in  wMch 
every  thing  live<i  and  moves,  and  has  its  being;"  tell  tliem  that  they  aUi 
are  members  of  ilii^  mighty  system;  that  on  them  too  ^uiiif  htifg--  <lepei^ 
for  happiness  or  joy;  and  that  the  noblest  career  iln  \  .  .m  i-i  ii  i~  hat  of 
being'' fellow-workers  with  Him"in  thewelfaredf  ^1   .  .  iTlheir 

hearts  throlftvith  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  nLu  .  i     j  hand 

has  shed  upon  tliem,  tell  ihein  thai  there  are  ble— il  iiiiemto 

be'^tow;  that  life  ha;  every  where  tears  which  tlifir  h:iiiu.^  (j.u-,  "ict-  away; 
anil  that  (he  path  of  man,  on  which  Htaien  lookbdowu  iviUi  tiiost  appiot - 
iugjoy,  is  tLat  of  those  "who  ara  meicifiU  w  God  in  merciful." 


>- '  If,  in  another  view,  (£07  follow  with  ^m 
tbeir  Lord,  remind  them,  that  it  wa*  not  in  icee 
dulgence  Uiat  hia  life  wai-pUMd;  tlist  it  wBi  ttot  "  to  be  ministerod  a. 
that  he  ctune,  "but  to  miuitter," — to  heal  flwnok, — to  rctierc  the  p__.. 

ta  comfort  the  afflicted, — to  initniot  the  ignorant, — to  suOer  for  tlw 

wretched.  Tell  them,  that  it  ii  tiiroagb  Mich  wenec  tlielr  lives  alto  tniM 
pass;  and  that,  ^  where  they  will,  Um^  will  find  the  sick  loliual,  llie  poor 
toreliere,  the  afflicted  to  ooqilbH,  the  wooranttkiiwlruct,  and  t^e  wr«tA- 
ed  to  coBBole.  Tell  them,  that  for  (Eu  aim  He  oamc,  "  that  he  in^bt 
leaTs  them  an  example,  that  ther  ahoald  follow  hi«  slcgia;"  and  that  0» 
jniniBt  praTcr  wliicb  thej  can  o&r  in  the  morning  of  life  to  Heaven,  t|, 
"  that  tiie  lame  mind  may  be  in  them,  which  was  in  (Jiirist  Jceit£."  '  | 

We  wish  to  retider  ample  justice  to  the  great  merit  ot  thst  pui       J 
of  Mr.  Alison's  volume  which  treats  of  the  eridences  of  Chrtnti* 
anitf.     The  convincing  weight  of  teatimoAy,  which  he  has  here       i| 
compressed  into  the  narrow  compass  of  four  discourses,  provea       | 
lum  to  be  so  powerful  a  champion  in  the  good  cause,  and  so  able       I 
a  defender  of  the  faith  "  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints;" 
that  it  might  be  desirable  for  him  to  enlist  himself  among  the  re-       i 
futers  of  those  specious  ^Uacies,  with  which  scepticism  has  10 
frequently  endeavoured  to  conce^  and  overwhelm  ihu  truth.  Nu-       J 
merous  as  have  been  the  answer*  to  the  subtle  sophistry  of  Mumci       ) 
and  irresistible  as  have  been  the  strictures  on  the  more  injurioua       | 
because  more  seducing-writings  of  Gibbon,  wc  should  still  wel- 
come to  the  Christian  banners  the  co-operating  aid  of  a  faithful 
varrior,  who  rivals  the  one  in  closeness  of  u^ument  and  the  other        ' 
in  animation  of  language.     We  should  recommend  it  to  enihusi'        I 
astic  admirers  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
to  contemplate  with  unprejudiced  attention  tbc  strongly  contrast-       | 
ing  picture  which  Mr.  Alison  has  here  drai^  in  op[>o&ition  to  tbcir        , 
favourite  theory.     The  sermon  '  On  the  Evidence  arising  from       \ 
the  Progress  of  the  Gospel'  is  particularly  conclusive  on  this       ] 
head.     After  having  observed  that  the  princlplea  of  religious  be-       | 
lief  are,  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  least  sus>       1 
ceptible  of  change,— and  that,  with  one  solitary  exception,  the       < 
only   means,  hitherto  successfully  employed  to  propagate  new 
systems  of  religious  iaith,  have  been  the  force  of  conquest   and 
the  arm  of  desolation, — the  author  proceeds  to  expatiate  on  the 
very  different  manner  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Christ  "  increased 
and  multiplied;"  on  the  primitive  obscurity  whence  it  sprang;  and 
on  the  silent  and  gradual  steps  with  which  .h  emerged  from  its 
bumble  cradle,  after  every  thing  human  appeared  to  have  deci- 
ded on  its  extinction,  after  its  author  had  expired  on  the  cross, 
and  the  disciples,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  afflictions  of  (hear 
master,  seemed  to  be  hastening  to  the  same  termination  of  th^r 
own. 

'  It  began  in  ti»e  deepest  obscorityi— 4n  a-counti?  despised  by  aJI  tha 
rest  of  mankind,  and  among  the  lowest  people  irfthat  country.     Tlie  au- 
thor oC  it  appeared  to  ex[rire  a*  a  traitor  and  a  mi '  "    '  ~     ~ 
tiions  seemed,  and  were  designed,  to  be  buried  iu 
sained  of  them  was  oonfidedt*  tecarsofaAw 
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■i«n',  M  veiy  if^Doraiit,  indeed,  that,  from  their  Otra  vtiea  Bvinnl,  thef 
knew  nothing' of  the  gjcat  detigna  vhich  thej  were  to  execute,  until  tiwj 
were  directed  by  a  wisdmn  above  their  own. 

'  The  country  nhich  had  conducted  their  .master'to  the  cross  naturallj 

^hjectedand  persecuted  hia  diaciplea.  Thecouetries  by  which  thejwere 
■urroundcd  were  at  the  height  of  tbeir  civilization  and  improreroent,  and 
had  long  looked  down  upon  what  the;  considered  llie  super^Iioiu  of  Jn* 
(lea,  witji  indignauon  and  contempt.  In  both  these  couutriet,  howerer, 
the  aposttea  of  the  g'ospel  soug'ht  for  conTerta;  and  in  both  these  countiie* 
they  found  Ihem,  Called  upon  to  carry  "  the  glad  tidings"  which  they 
bad  received,  to  every  race  and  nation  of  mankind,  tb^  met  erery  where 
some  who  welcomed  them.  In  their  own  a^,  and  beiore  they  had  sealed 
their  faith  wi(h  their  blood,  they  saw  the  religion  of  the  gospel  dawning 
amon^  every  surrounding  people.  Amid  all  ite  humility  and  all  its  dan- 
gers, there  was  something  in  it  which  carried  conviction  to  the  Boub  at 

'  men;  which  dissolved  the  tenacity  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
adhere  to  the  opinion:^  of  their  forefathers;  and  which  made,  the  old  fa- 
bric of  superstition  fall,  as  if  by  enchantment,  before  the  humble  pieach* 
injof"the  fishermen  of  Galilee."  ' 

If  the  preacher  had  added  to  this  chain  of  evidence  a  discourse 
on  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Saviour  himself,  we  should  have 
considered  it  as  even  more  complete  tlian  it  is:  not,  indeed,  that 
we  find  any  want  of  connexion  in  his  arguments,  or  any  feeble- 
ness in  the  body  of  demonstration  which  he  has  here  brought  for- 
wards in  support  of  truth,  but  that,  where  every  thing  i&  *io  ablf 
and  so  satisfactorily  said,  the  omission  of  any  one  point  is  the 
more  perceptible,  and  becomes  a  source  of  regret  in  proportion 
to  its  moment. 

The  fouiteenlh  sermon,  '  On  the  Importance  of  Religious  Ex- 
ample,' appears  to  have  been  composed  and  preached  on  an  occa- 
sion of  a  most  melancholy  nature,  '  the  execution  of  three  young 
men  (a/l  afthem  under  the  age  of  tvsefit\j)foT  Tobbery  and  murder, 
on  l/ie  night  of  the  \at  of  January,  1812.' — The  instructive  les- 
sons, which  the  author  draws  from  this  sad  occurrence,  may  be 
read  with  advantage,  and  cannot  but  be  contemplated  with  appro- 
bation: 

'  It  is  a  lesson  to  the  young,  to  teach  Ihem,  by  the  most  terrible  of  all 
proofs,  how  soon  innocence  can  be  lost;  how  rapid  the  progress  of  guilt 
is  in  the  soul  which  has  once  admitted  it,  and  to  what  atrocity  of  crime 
even  tlie  youthful  heart  may  arrive,  when  it  has  once  surrendered  itself 
to  the  dominion  of  any  sin. — It  is  a  lesson  to  the  instructed  and  the  educa- 
ted among  us,  to  teach  them,  that  knowledge  and  accomplishments  alone 
are  vain; — thai  the  underatanding  may  be  improved  while  the  heart  re- 
mains barren  and  uDprofitabJe; — and  that  unless  the  master-spring  of  re- 
ligion U  aivakencd  into  acti^'ity,  the  acquisitions  of  learning  and  of  know* 
ledge  may  only  add  strength  to  Roilt,  and  malignity  to  crime. — Ills  a  les- 
tOD,  lastly,  to  thq  laborious  and  the  active  among  us,  to  teach  them,  that 
something  more  is  wanting  than  the  mere  wisdom  of  the  world,  to  give 
either  usefulness  orhonoar  to  the  character  of  man;  that  if  the  ambition 
of  the  soul  be  confined  to  tiAie  "alone,  no  lofly  views,  no  generous  virtues, 
will  ever  spring  in  it;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  men  of  the  world  to 
■'  rejoice  in  their  youth,"  while  aU  tMbonoun  of  time,  and  all  the  hopes 
of  immortality  are  kMt  for  ever. ' 


"^^^"^H| 


In  bringing  our  remftrks  to  »  cloU^  W€H 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tiM  three  discoums  wbMH' 
are  inserted  towards  the  conclusion,  '  On  the  Parable  of  the  PrtJt 
digal  Son.'  We  ha?e  seldum  if  cnr  met  wilh  any  com|H»Ukvi. 
more  truly  aEFecting,  or  more  exquisitely  pathetic,  tlian  thi;  aninuf 
ted  picture,  which  is  here  portnjedt  of  domestic  affliction  ud 
parental  tenderness.  The  happy  illuUtation  of  the  parable,  ud 
the  adaptation  of  it  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  niunkind  and  the  gc» 
neral  nature  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  arc  writien  in  Hn 
Alison's  best  and  most  forcible  style;  indeed,  we  may  say,  iT% 
style  peculiarly  his  own  The  hasty  uidiscrs  liiirjs  uf  youthful  tev^' 
ty,  flying  from  the  shelter  of  parental  solicikude,  and  squander- 
ing) "  in  a  lar  country^"  the  goods  which  a  faiiiei's  affection  ba^ 
bestowed,  are  well  assimilated  U>  that  geneviil  forgcifulneuof  dn^ 
ty,  and  that  precipitate  desire  of  enjoyment,  which  constitute  m 
every  age  the  prevalent  characteristics  of  juvenilG  conduct: 

'  It  is  thus  every  where,  my  brethren,  that  the  "  substance"  which  Qm 
unirenal  Fa'.her  has  g'ii'ea,  that  the  power*  and  cai^aciliea  of  thf  hmnan 
soul,  arc  nosted  in  the  iirogrcu  of  sin; — that  bealth  is  lost  in  prodiga<^, 
and  time  in  idlcnei^a,  and  beauty  ia  depravity^ — iliat  r^nk  anil  afflnaona 
are  made  the  miniatera  of  (bllj  or  of  Tice", — that  learning-  is  abased  to  iba 
purposes  of  sopbistrj'  and  BceplicisRii — and  that  the  mighty  niinds  whifib 
heaven  seems  at  times  lo  have  created  for  the  nmrsi  ur  inlcllectual  pro- 
Kresv  of  human  kind,  Jtoop  to  the  momentary  eiidii  of  eonquest  and  ant* 
bition;  and.  for  the  lorlulg'euce  of  their  own  hour  uf  fniTie.  purchat'e  (bft 
everlasting  execration  ofmankind.  Theite  are  the  |iraminent  vices  nf tl>« 
world; — but  let  us  look  to  it  wbcrc  >ve  will,  wo  alinll  ever  find  tlinl  >ti  bc> 
dialling  is  like  that  of  ibe  yuunger  son  of  the  parable — in  leaving  the  gm' 
danceand  the  counsels  of  our  father; — inbelieviiii;  that  iLegoodiwe  in- 
herit are  possessions,  and  nut  giflu; — and  in  conceit  i.ig  tliat  hk  iuelfis  p 
scene  of  enjoyment,  and  not  of  moral  and  religions  dutj'.' 

The  wisdom  of  the  elder  son,  on  the  other  hand,  form^  the 
pleasing  exception  to  the  general  and  melancholy  view  of  humu 
depravity;  reminding  us,  that,  though  folly  and  disobedience  be 
the  prevailing  bias  of  tlie  human  heart,  tUeie  are  yet  raaiiy  in 
whom  a  spirit  of  submission  lo  legitimate  control,  and  more  par> 
ticularly  to  the  salutary  admonitions  of  a  father's  will,  operates  as 
the  most  powerful  incentive  to  virtue.  The  bounty  of  the  father, 
in  giving  to  his  son  the  blessings  which  he  thus  lavishly  squander* 
cd,  ia  compared  to  that  heavenly  magnificence  with  which  the 
Almighty  apportions  his  treasures  even  to  the  least  deserving  of 
his  creatures:  while  the  contrition  of  the  prodigal,  his  rctun 
home,  the  joy  oftbe  father,  theafTection  with  which  hcwi^lcninn 
and  thr  tenderness  with  which  he  forgives  his  child,  and  above  li' 
perhaps  the  exultation  not  only  of  the  parent  but  of  the  whoH^ 
household  in  preparing  for  penitence  the  re uard  of  glory,  aSoiV 
Mr.  Alison  the  materials  for  ti  combination  of  striking  bcautwft  ' 
both  of  language  and  of  sentiment.  We  cannot  detty  ourBClmt. 
the  satisfaction  of  making  a  brief  extract  from  '"  -  -  nclud^M' 
eonsiderations: 
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<'TIie  last  thing  UiulUobsorvableiiiUiiB  viewof  tlie  parable,  is  its  coa- 
clii^ioD.  It  19  for  Ibis  divine  coadiuioa  that  it  was  at  lirbi  tpoken.  It 
traij  for  jour  bene  fit,  my  bretliren,  (fortbe  brncllt  of  every  iniiividusl 
among' you,  and  amoug  evei^  congTBgvtion  uf  fallen  ineo,)  tlial  it  was 
wriltec;  and  the  btart  which  is  out  aSixted  by  the  wonls  of  our  Saviour, 
cannot  be  alfccted  by  the  language  of  inaij.  It  concludcB,  not  as  man 
would  have  concluded  it,  with  the  simplti  account  of  hia  pardon  and  biit 
rec^'jtioDi — it  tells  us  a  great  deal  more;  tl  lelk  us,  in  truth,  of  iLings 
which  the  '''  heart  of  maa  durst  not  oonoeive,"  and  which  none  but  Ilui 
Son  of  God  had  the  power  and  (he  ca.|iacity  to  reveal; — it  lelln  ua  nf  the 
*'  robe,"  ivhicb  nigniSca  honour,  and  the  '■'  ring,"  which  imjilies  glory  ; 
— it  tetts  us  of  the  gratulalion  of  the  whole  family  on  the  recovery  of  one 
whom  they  thought  they  bad  ■■  lost:" — but,  far  more  tlian  aJI,  it  tells  us 
of  the  joy  of  Ihe'Pather  himself,  when  he  once  more  hclii  this  returning 
«on  within  hia  arma,  and  felt  tlie  tbrob  of  penitence  in  Iuei  beail,  and 
faund  biin  a^din  alive  to  love,  to  duty,  and  to  happiness. 

'  The  parable,  my  penitent  brethren,  is  indeed  addressed  to  yoa,  hnt 
the  application  of  the  conctasion  1  most  leave  to  yourselves.  The  tnidi 
is,  that  I  dare  not;  that  the  views  it  sugge(>ts  are  too  niighly  Id  adinit  of 
explanation  in  mortal  lauguage;  and  (hat  the  reprc^ciiti^lions  which  our 
Saviour  thus  gives  of  the  tender  mercy  of  the  Great  father  of  the  peni- 
tent, and  of  the  worth  of  the  human  soul,  are  such,  that  nothing  belong! 
to  creatures  like  us,  but  to  bury  our  foreheads  in  the  dust,  and  to  say  to 
our  Saf  iour  and  to  our  God,  "  What  is  man  that  thou  tlius  rcgardesl  him, 
or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  thus  visitest  him?"  ' 

Had  Mr.  .\lison  favuured  the  world  with  no  more  thaii  thes« 
three  discourses,  we  should  have  considered  him  as  justly  iniitled 
to  a.  very  ample  share  of  public  gratitude;  and  if,  on  the  whole, 
we  view  this  volume  as  in  some  degree  inferior  to  the  first,  we 
hopethatthe  treasury  of  his  theological  writings  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, hut  that  w9  shall  suon  be  called  again  to  a  renewal  of 
the  gratification  which  we  can  never  cease  to  feel,  when  genius 
and  eloquence  lend  their  united  assistance  in  supporting  the  bul- 
warks of  truth. 


Memoiret  Hialoriquci  »urla  revolution  d'£s/iagrte,/iarr^iitcur  du 
Cancel  dc  firunr,  tJc.  M.  De  Pbadt,  Ancien  Mchtvegue  dc 
Malinea.     Paris.   1816.  pp.  406. 

[From  (he  Cmie.l  Heview.] 

There  is  no  department  of  literature  in  which  the  French 
have  so  decidedly  surpassed  other  nations  as  in  that  of  memoira. 
While  they  possessed  but  one  historian,  (Voltaire,)  equally  acces- 
sible and  delightful  to  the  scholar  and  the  general  readtr,  in  ivliom 
the  connexion  of  great  events  with  each  other  was  developed  with 
facility  and  interest,  tl.ey  abounded  iu  writers,  whose  excellence 
in  the  portraiture  of  individual  scenes  and  characters,  was  a  com- 
pensation for  the  want  of  cLssical  works  of  a  more  comprehensive 
plan.  Statesmen  and  courtiers,  warriors  and  men  of  letters,  hare 
each  contributed,  by  narrating  public  events  witliin  their  owb 
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knowledge^  to  furnish  the  tnaterials  of  history  with  a 
of  which  the  literature  of  no«other  nation  can  boast. 

It  would  perhaps  be  too  great  pruse  to  class  the  ex-arc  ^__.  . 
op  of  Mechlin  with  these  writers;  and  his  work  is  not  entire^  if 
the  disinterested  class  to  which  we  have  been  alluding.  Tboip 
books  were  for  the  greater  part  legacies  to  posterity;  at  least  " 
were  written  with  no  other  interested  object  than  to  Tindicate 
honour  of  the  writers  or  their  friends,  or  inflict  justice  or 
geance  on  their  enemies. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  M.  de  Pradt  writes  only  for  posteriM| 
and  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  see  what  personal  object  he  gihI 
have  in  publishing  political  works  like  those  which  have  receni^ 
and  repeatedly  issued  from  his  pen.  He  is  not  sparing  in  bis. re- 
proaches of  his  ancient  master  Napoleon,  against  whose  wont  ac- 
tions he  is  a  vchcmeut  declaimer;  yet  he  is  also  no  niggard  of  eu- 
logy when  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He 
advocates  with  great  zeal  and  eloquence  in  the  present  work|  the 
cause  of  O'Fanil.  Masstredo,  and  the  other  proscribed  partinoli 
of  Kinj^  Joseph,  but  treats  with  contempt  King  Ferdinand^  om 
whom  the  fate  of  those  refugees  depends.  It  is  reported  too^  that* 
his  work  on  the  /bourbons  is  prohibited  at  Paris,  and  thatMie  has 
been  prosecuted  fur  the  present  publication.  These  are  cUdm% 
if  not  to  unlimited  confidence,  yet  to  some  credit;  and  we  must  sa^ 
that  we  have  read  this  work  with  an  impression  that  the.  stat^ 
ments  may  be  received  without  much  hesitation.  The  author  ac* 
companied  Bonaparte  to  Bayonne,  and  was  ^employed  by  Um  te 
negotiate  with  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  at  the  time  that  ti^p  ab- 
dication of  the  Spanish  crown  was  extorted  from  the  royal  finhily^ 
after  they  had  been  seduced  within  the  French  frontier.  In  this* 
character  and  situation  his  testimony  is  of  importance,  and  will  be. 
appealed  to  by  posterity. 

Before  the  author  arrives  at  the  transactions  in  which  he  boria 
a  part,  he  gives  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  incidents  which  led  to  them. 
On  this  subject  we  find  nothing  new.  It  will  be  recollected)  that 
after  an  alliance  had  been  formed  between  the  revi^utii 
vernment  at  Paris  and  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  the  court  of  the 
rial  was  content  to  play  so  insignificant  and  deplorable  a  party  that 
the  existence  of  the  state  was  only  recollected  by  its  occasional 
calamities.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  completed  the  annihilation  off 
its  navy,  and  its  colonies  were  spared  only  through  what  we  caft> 
sider  the  mistaken  generosity  of  the  British  cabinet.  Its  goyem^ 
ment  was  in  the  hands  of  an  upstart,  Godoy,  the  prince  qf  <Ar 
peace^  who  still  survives,  the  object  of  universal  scorn  and  repi^» 
bation.  The  internal  measures  of  the  court  of  Spain  were  at  the 
time  so  little  noticed,  that  a  transaction  then  passed  unheeded,  in^K 
country  at  least,  from  which  the  calamities  of  that  people 
perhaps  be  dated.  In  October,  1806,  about  the  period  of  the 
tie  of  Jena,  a  mysterious  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
pf  the  peace,  calling  upon  the  people  of  Spain  to  arm  tl 
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Kgainat  the  periJ  in  which  the  country  was  then  placed.  The 
enemy  was  not  named,  but,  says  M.  de  P.  (p.  IS.)"  Napoleon  has 
often  told  me,  that  it  was  on  the  field  of  battle  ol  Jena  that  ne  re- 
ceived this  inatrument,  which,  making  him  sensible  of  the  perils 
•lid  perfidy  to  which  he  was  exposed  during  any  new  expedition 
vhich  he  might  have  to  undertake,  led  him  to  determine  that  he 
would  protect  himself  by  leaving  no  enemy  in  his  rear;  I  swore, 
said  he,  from  that  moment  that  they  should  never  do  me  any  harm." 
We  cannot  abstain  from  remarking  here  how  systematically  Na- 
poleon had  calculated  upon  a  succession  of  wars,  though  peace 
was  always  on  his  lips.  Accordingly,  he  diminished  the  Spanish 
military  force,  by  sending  its  choice  troops  into  Denmark  and 
Tuscany,  and  btgan  a  series  of  intrigues  and  artifices  which  have 
never  be«i  surpassed  by  any  of  the  masters  or  pupils  of  the  great 
teacher  of  fraud,  Machiavel.  Acting  in  concert  with  the  prime 
roiaister  of  Spain,  whose  agent  was  Izquierdo,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  Spain 
in  October,  1806,  according  to  which  Portugal,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  armies  of  Bonaparte,  was  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts;  one  to  be  given  in  cxcliange  for  Etruria;  a  second  to  the 
prmceoftl'.e  peace;  the  third  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  France, 
a  sort  of  kingdom  to  li;t.  About  the  same  time  an  event  took 
place,  which  is  generally  called  the  affair  of  the  Escurial.  The 
heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the  powerful  minister  of  the 
crown  were  become  implacable  enemies;  each  knew  no  better  t«- 
source  than  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Bonaparte.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  the  prince  of  the  peace  bad  bargained  with  Na- 
poleon for  a  crown  for  himself,  the  prince  of  Asturiaa  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  imploring  hivpatemal  protection,  and  offering  to  mar- 
ry any  one  he  should  chose.  The  ireaionable  letter,  for  so  even 
Bonaparte  affected  to  consider  it,  was  detected;  the  prince  was  ar- 
rested, accused  of  high  treason,  and  'acquitted  in  due  form.  He 
wrote  unintelligibie  letters  to  the  king  and  queen,  confessing  some 
crime,  and  was  pardoned,  while  his  counsellors,  the  duke  of  ln> 
fantado  and  M.  Eseoiquie,  were  banished  from  court. 

Hitherto  the  prince  of  the  peace  had  acted  with  Napoleon; 
and  in  conGsrmity  with  their  secret  treaty,  Bonnparte  aent  his  forces 
into  Spain,  and  they  had  already  occupied  the  fortresses,  when 
the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Godoy,  the  minister;  and  finding, 
an  the  return  of  his  agent  Izquierdo  from  Paiis,  that  his  kitigdon) 
was  as  unreal  as  the  dukedom  of  Sancho,  he  suddenly  resolved  on 
an  act  of  vigour,  which,  if  it  had  been  original,  might  have  been 
deemed  heroic.  He  determined  to  trunspoit  himself  with  the  old 
king  and  queen  to  South  America.  The  project  was  discovered; 
the  royal  fugitives  were  stopped  at  Ara/ijuui;  the  life  of  the  min- 
ister was  endangered.  The  king  abdicated  in  favour  of  hia 
.  soil.  Thiswason  the  I'Jthof  March,1808.  »  Such,"  says  M.  dc 
P.  "was  the  truly  dramatic  situation  in  which  Spain  was  placed 
liy  the  affair  of  Arnnjuez.  Tbese  had  destroyed  Bonaparte'*  plan s> 
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his  genius  rich  in  exiMdieBUt  fundahcd  nim  with  anuiuCi 
dinand)  who  was  now  thp  ackoowlodaxd  inaeter  of  Spain,  had 
ceived  DP  answer  to  hi)i  Iqtter  reqi  g  a  wife  from  Itie  luutda  of 

Napoleooi  but  be  sceina  to  hikve  <  cntly  relied  od   his  friend- 

ship.    He  anooiuwed  his  a/W  ihc  ihi-one,  and  invited  itie 

emperor  to  hia  court-  The  joui  jrof  Bonaparte  was  oHtciooalji 
proclaimed  ever;  wheret  we  rocauect  how  much  it  was  tiie  sub- 
ject of  speculatiim  in  this  cDuntry  in  the  spring  uf  l  sos.  He  reach- 
ed fiayonne  on  the  14th  of  Aprib  there  liia  liucccas  was  complete 
Havingi  bj  esquiute  cunmngi  contrived  lo  collect  a  deputation  of 
the  states  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  then  Fertlinand  and  his  court, 
and  at  lost  Charles,  the  queen,  and  the  prince  of  the  peace,  he  sue 
ceeded  in  obtaining  all  he  sought,  llie  sovereignty  of  Spain,  which 
he  gave  to  liis  brother.  Never  was  Juvenal'a  sentiment  more 
ntemorably  illustrated— the  Crods  destroy  ua  by  granting  our  pnqr- 
ers.  Napoleon  was  now  lord  of  the  ascendant,  but  from  this  mo- 
ment may  be  dated  his  decline.  It  ws^  thi^i  act  which  first  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  public  in  all  Europe.  Tlic  Spai)i&h  tiuniater 
CevalloB,  performed  the  office  of  IthuritU  lie  enlui'cd  Madrid  ea 
the  minister  of  king  Joseph;  but  passing  over  lo  the  service  ol  the 
Junta,  published  his  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  Ut  September, 
ISOS.     (See  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  134,  p.  215,  Uct.  ittos.) 

Our  author  truly  says,  that  this  pamphlet  began  the  revoln- 
tion  in  Uennany,  which  waa  completed  in  I S 1 3,  and  which  was 
effected  by  the  writers  of  that  nation  1  ;fort  it  became  die  act  of 
its  waniora.  We  have  some  satisfl  i  m  in  finding  in  this  work 
an  unwilling  confirmatiiMi  of  all  that  ts  material  in  Cevallos,  at  llic 
Hametime  that  the  author  aeizes  every  occasion  loshew  hi*  ill  will 
to  the  minister,  viz.  Cevallos,  speaking  of  the  house  of  Bayonne 
where  Ferdinand  waa  lodged,  as  not  suited  lo  his  high  rank,  haa 
drawn  a  not  unmerited  reproof.  "  The  attention  thus  shown  to 
triSea  amidst  momenloua  concerns,  betrays  a  little  mind.  While 
the  king  was  throwing  away  Spain  and  America,  the  minister  was 
thinking  about  the  lodging  at  B:iyomM-.  Such  a  minialer  might 
well  advise  the  journey,"  The  particulars  of  this  journey  arc  re- 
lated with  great  spirit.  The  author  declares  that  General  Snvar^ 
often  complained  to  lamof  the  disgraceful  part  be  was  made  to  per- 
form b  that  kidnapping  transaction.  He  was  made  lo  assure  Feiv 
dinand  that  he  would  be  acknowledged  king  of  Spain  on  his  arri- 
val at  Bayonne;  and  M.  Escoiquia  bears  testimony  to  Napolcoa't 
admission  of  the  &ct.  Nothing  but  the  l>limlest  infatuation  couM 
have  led  Ferdinand  to  an  act,  the  event  of  which  is  lo  be  deplored. 
Had  he  remained  in  Spain,  the  war  would  probably  have  gone  u 
as  it  did,  but  he  cotild  hardly  have  bMet]  eitlu  r  lo  imbibe  the  bet- 
ter spirit  of  the  better  pert  of  his  people,  or  he  would  have  peri^b 
ed  in  the  conflict.  M.  de  P.  relates,  tbat  on  the  arrival  of  Fenfi- 
nand,  Bonaparte  received  him  with  the  honouia  paid  by  him  l» 
kings  alone;  aad  the  aanie  evening  tent  nord  to  i '  it  he  hsd 
TesQlyedtod«thnni4theDourbooaofSpain.     He  i  the  Wri- 

ter snpposes,  by  the  saddennesa  of  the  contrast,  to  ui  lelm  him 
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at  once,  and  lead  him  to  an  imttiediitti  ceuion  ^  bit  croWn;  bai 
Ferdinand  clung  to  the  sceptre  which  he  knew  not  baw  to  wieldf 
and,  as  is  afterwards  detailed,  aurrenleKd  his  powor  with  WlUU- 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  notice  an  important  docu- 
ment anneseil  to  the  work.  The  publicuiion  by  M.  EscoYquiz  of 
his  several  conversations  with  Bonaparte  in  the  course  of  May 
ISOt).  Escoiiiuiz  was  the  confidential  minister  of  Ferdinand, 
who  advised  tlie  journey  lo  Itayonne,  and  who  vigorously  and 
pertinaciously  defendett  his  ma&ter'a  rights  against  the  usur- 
per. The  dialogue,  however,  has  no  internal  evidence  of 
truth,  fur  in  it  Bonaparte  makes  speeches  several  pages  long;  and 
neither  the  coarse  but  original  imagery,  nor  the  laconic  brevity 
which  mark  the  ex-emperor'a  discourse,  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Na- 
poleon in  this  dialogue,  justifies  himself  for  seizing  the  Spanish 
crown  on  llie  grounil  ot  policy,  and  urges  that  Ferdinand  has  no 
right  to  it,  having  obtained  his  father's  abdication  by  force.  He 
oflers  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  in  return,  and  promises  to  take  no 
part  of  Spain  for  himself.  The  minister  asserts  with  unsucessful 
perlinaciiy,  that  the  cession  of  Charles  was  voluntary. — "  Napo- 
leon. In  spite  of  your  icasons,  Canon,  1  shall  retain  my  first 
idea,  that  a  renunciali<Hi  made  during  a  popular  insurrection,  and 
instantly  revoked,  cannot  be  legitimate.  But  wc  will  dismiss  that 
for  a  moment,  and  tell  me,  am  I  to  forget  that  tite  interests  of  tny 
house  and  empire  require  that  the  Bourbons  sboUld  cease  to  rel^ 
in  Spain?  (Then  pulling  my  ear  with  great  good  humour,  he  ad- 
ded,) and  though  you  may  be  right,  Canon,  in  all  you  say,  I  shmll 
answer— BA»  roiaoT."^The  minister  acknowledges  that  he 
feels  the  force  of  that  sentence,  and  tries  to  show  the  impolicy  of 
the  emperor's  protect.  He  urges  the  dif^culties  arising  from  the 
opposition  of  the  European  powers,  and  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. Napoleon  answers,  that  he  had  communicated  his  projects 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia  at  Tilut,  who  had  given  his  woni  of 
honour  not  to  oppose  them.  And  as  to  the  Spanish  people,  though 
the  populace  might  be  raised,  yet  a  tittle  severity  would  reduce 
them.— ^'  Believe  me,  Catmn,  the  countries  where  there  are  many 
monks,  are  easy  to  conquer;  I  have  experienced  this."  This  re- 
mark shows  at  least  that  Bonaparte's  discernment  did  sot  gn  be- 
yond his  experience.  He  afterwards  declares  tiis  readtoeaa  to 
sacrifice  200^00  men  in  the  attainment  of  his  object.  It  certain- 
ly adds  to  the  credibility  of  this  narradve,  as  well  as  to  the  res- 
pectability of  the  writer,  Escoiquiz,  that  luving  been  minister  of 
Ferdinand  on  his  return,  be  is  now  iii  disgrace. 

Napoleon,  meeting  with  a  stouter  resistance  from  Ferdinand's 
ministers  than  he  anticipated,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  Savat^'s 
management  of  his  cause,  had  recourse  to  oiiraLUthoF,who  declarea 
that  he  was  directed  to  confer  with  EscoiquJK:  bat  if  we  are  to 
credit  his  statement,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  injustice  of 
his  own  causct  that  he  endeavoured  to  his  utmost  t*  work  apob 
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(be  mind  of  the  opprCBBor,  instead  of  asaisUng  to  ^^.^u^  the  &pl 
rit  of  the  oppressed.  We  cannot  read  without  suspicion  pr» 
EessioDS  of  this  deBcriptkin,  but  they  may  be  discredited  whHe  tlie 
overt  acts  may  be  truly  related.  The  account  of  Napoleon's  con- 
duct daring  this  residence  ik  iotercsting  and  probable.  He  a^ 
pears  to  have  been  ati&rst  willing  to  let  Ferdinand  relum  to  Sputv 
and  his  repeated  language  wm,  "  He  may  declare  war  Bgajut 
me;"  as  if  this  were  a  giving  ot  satislaction,  whicb,  like  duelling 
between  iodividuals,  was  a  compensation  for  evei-y  injury.  »  Wlqr 
did  they  come  here  without  paesports?"  said  he,  on  another  occa- 
sion. «  If  it  were  to  coW  me  eo.OOO  men,  I  would  not  unilcrtake 
this;  but  it  will  cost  me  only  12,000  nicD,  mere  child's  play.  Be- 
lieve me  it  will  soon  be  over.  I  tin  not  wish  lo  do  any  one  an  In- 
jury: but  when  my  political  car  1^  in  motion,  it  must  go  on,  and 
wo  to  those  who  are  under  the  wheels'." 

These  and  a  variety  of  other  scattered  expressions  satisfy  lUy 
that  much  of  what  Bonaparte  did  on  the  present  occasion  was  iIh 
result  rathet  of  accident  than  design.  Reacted  with  great  coUr 
rage,  promptitude,  decision,  and  disregard  to  the  opinions  of  mmn-  • 
kind;  and  finding  himself  oj^ioaed  to  persona  desiitulc  of  ererjf 
talent,  and  who  could  not  inspire  Idm  with  any  respect,  he  wos 
gradually  led  on  to  extremes,  and  a  disregard  of  appearances^ 
from  which  he  himself  would  have  shrunk  at  the  beginning  of 
this  adventure. 

The  final  submission  of  the  young  king  was  not  obtained  liJt 
Charles  the  fourth  nrrivsd.  /  It  was  tlicn  ihat  the  honours  of  roy- 
alty, before  paiil  to  Ferdinand,  were  discontinued;  Napoleon  said 
he  could  not  acknowledge  two  kin)^  of  Spain.  The  hatred  of  the 
queen  towards  her  son  was  so  violent,  that  even  Bonaparte  him- 
self appears  to  have  been  shocked  at  the  excess  to  which  it  be- 
trayed her. 

"  On  returning  Trom  the  palace  of  king  CLarles,  IVapulcon,  after  tk- 
king  some  hurried  turns  in  the  snrdcn  or  IVI»rac,  called  ^XiOhn  who  wci* 
(heretebici,  and  full  ortheHubjed,  iiaimcil  Ihe  sceneheliail  «itnes»ed, 
in  that  animatGi).  picturesque,  figTiralrvt,  and  original  style  which  U  t» 
^miliar  to  him.  HiadescriptJouplaier)  n^at  once  m  the  tnidst  of  tbo  w> 
tors  of  the  horrid  scene.  He  painted  r  liarks  reproaehui^lii^  »ion  with  tb* 
outrage"  Bffuinsthia grey  locks,  and  tlje  conspiracies  which  bad  BDD(hilat«d 
the  monarchy  hiraaelT had preaerrerieniire.  -It  was  Priam hinm-lf,' i^i^ 
Wapoleon.  Then  he  panted  andaildcd, '  The  Bcene  wa»  becoming  boMH 
tiful,  when  the  queen  interrupted  it  bj  bumlinff  into  invectives  and  tbrad 
against  her  son.  She  begged  mc  to'  ^cnd  Lim  lo  (he  M:aff(ild.  'What* 
woman!  what  a  mother!'  be  esclaimpd.  Then,  after  a  pauoir,  be  aild«di 
'  Among  all  these  people  tbere  is  bi,:  one  m^  orgcDLu<:.  the  prince  oftb* 
peace:  he  would  have  taken  them  to  America.^  And  then  be  ilc<:luiiMd, 
orr!L>her  oasianised  (owianua}  for  a  length  of  lime,  on  the  immeiiHtt'trf 
the  thrones  of  Mraieo  and  Pern,  on  the  ^rcatne^  of  the  sovcc^i^iu  wW 
would  poaaess  them,  and  on  the  effect  of  these  c stabliiliments  uiwm  Aa 
world  at  larfe.  1  had  often  beard  him,  but  never  saw  L'  "splay  vnA 
iichi»o»BOfiinapn«tionand»Qrto.     Wbetherfr  i>rifae  mb- 
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flhct,  or  tJiat  his  faculties  had  been  roaaed  by  whs(  he  had  witncaaed,  and 
every  nenc  shaiiPii;  he  was  suhlime.  I  never  aftei-n'ards  saw  Uim  al  Ihe 
same  height." 

It  was  after  this  incident  that,  according  to  Cevallos,  Napo- 
leon uttered  the  fatal  words,  "  Prince,  il /aul  o/ilcr  t-nirr  iaces/ioir 
ou  la  mort"  which  our  nuthor  justly  considers  as  more  digracefnl 
to  the  parents  of  Terdinand  than  lo  Bonaparte.  All  that  Charles 
and  the  queen  did  on  this  occasion,  his  truly  eloquent  letters  to 
his  son  were  the  work  of  the  prince  of  the  peace,  under  the  direc- 
tion df  Uonaparte;  the  others  only  signed  their  natncs. 

The  sulisc(|ucnt  narrative  of  the  like  artifices  practised  to- 
wards the  Spanisli  grandees  to  induce  them  to  render  homage  to 
Joseph,  is  less  intercstipg  as  the  characters  aro  less  important- 
The  duke  del  Infantado  was  the  most  resolute  of  ihe  friends  of 
Ferdinand;  and  even  when  he  faintly  wished  Joseph  joy  on  his  ac- 
cession, he  refused  to  acknowledge  him  expressly  as  his  sove- 
reign. The  emperor  was  not  satisfied  with  tliis,  and  thus  addres- 
sed the  duke — «  No  tergiversation,  sir;  acknowledge  tlie  king,  or 
refuse  it  It  is  necessary  to  be  great  in  crime  us  in  virtue.  Uo 
you  wish  lo  place  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Spain? 
I  give  you  my  word  you  shall  have  a  safeguard  i hither;  but  I  give 
you  notice,  you  will  be  shot  in  eight  days — no,  in  twenty  four 
hours." — The  duke  submitted,  and  his  speech  is  recorded  in  the 
Moniteur  oflhe  ISlhof  June,  1808. 

TJie  subsequent  events  are  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  (ie 
beyond  the  period  concerning  which  our  author  has  original  in- 
formation to  give.  He  reasons  about  the  war,  and  details  the  cau- 
ses of  Bonaparte's  failure  as  others  have  done  before.  Some  facts, 
however,  he  mention^  which  were  new  to  us:  he  relates  for  in- 
stance, that  so  lately  as  the  year  1811,  Joseph  was  on  the  point  of 
Kurrenderinj;  his  crown  to  Napoleon,  because  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  surrender  the  independence  of  the  countr)'.  Wc  own  we 
cannot  comprehend  how  an  individual  so  obtaining  a  crown  should 
be  so  nice  in  his  sense  of  the  duties  springingout  of  the  possession 
of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  ot  our  autlior  to  consider  the 
ministers  of  Joseph  patriots,  as  honest  and  as  zealous  for  Ihe  in- 
dependence  and  liberty  of  their  country  as  the  leaders  of  the  Cortes 
and  the  regency.  On  Bonaparte's  return  from  Madrid,  after 
the  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore  fronn  Corunna,  our  author  relates, 
that  he  intimated  to  him  his  iniention  to  divide  Spain  into  five  vice- 
royalties,  considering  himself  as  uncertain  of  a  king  of  his  own  fa- 
mily as  he  should  be  of  a  Bourbon,  from  this  arose  many  dissen- 
sions between  Bonaparte  and  hia  brother,  which  M .  de  Pradt  enu- 
merates among  the  causes  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  invasion. 
In  treating  of  the  war  in  general,  he  presents  a  shocking  picture 
of  its  devastation  and  excesses,  and  estimates  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  French  during  t{|e  six  campaigns  at  000,000  men  ! 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  in  arguing  in  fa- 
vour of  those  of  the  servants  of  Joseph,  who,  remaining  a  little  too 
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long  in  his  service)  were  ultimately  proscribed  by  those  who  Inli^ 
partaken  of  their  treason;  and  certainly)  in  great  naUonal  cooffiefi^ 
the  moral  worth  of  individuals  stands  in  no  necessary  connexloit 
with  the  merit  of  the  cause.    When  a  civil  war  has  spning  op». 
accident  must  determine  the  choice  of  a  party;  and  a  reference 
to  the  liistory  of  the  great  conflict  in  this  country  in  the  ITth  cento- 
tury,  shows  us  how  much  excellence,  moral  and  inteileclualf  vu 
ranged  under  the  opposite  banners  of  Charles  and  the  peiifai* 
mcnt.     It  is  true,  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  in  Spain  was  effec* 
ted  by  means  singularly  base;  and  we  should  with  difficulty  alloir 
the  possibility,  that  any  accessary  before  the  fiict  could  be  an  ho- 
nest man.     Yet  we  can  believe,  that  many  enlightened  Spaiuundft 
might  honestly  think  the  dynasty  of  Bonaparte  afforded  a  happier 
prospect  for  posterity  than  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  could  pro- 
mise them.     Indeed  the  strange  and  lamentable  issue  of  the  Spa- 
nish war,  show:»  the  futility  of  all  speculation  on  the  ccmsequeDcee 
of  political  efforts;  for  we  now  behold  the  monarch  who  had  eur-^ 

renderc  d  his  throne,  restored  to  it  without  having  himself  caotiOmted 
to  his  restoration,  and  the  great  agents  and  instrument  of  his  tic- 
tory,  either  languishing  in  chains  or  pining  in  exile. 

We  do  not  find  'that  he  has  pardoned  either  the  friendvof  lb- 
seph,  or  the  adherents  of  the  Cortes,  and  his  political  vengeance- 
against  parties  so  opposite,  resembles  only  the  contemponmeoofr 
religious  persecutions  of  catholics,  and  protestants^  by  Henry  the 
eighth. 

The  appendix  consists  of  a  number  (^  documents  of  {greet  in-^ 
terest,  though  not  altogether  new  to  the  public  The  letter  of  Bo-^ 
naparte,  to  Ferdinand,  of  the  16th  of  April  1808,  lectniil^  the 
young  prince  on  his  duties,  is  a  curious  composition;  and  me  well 
as  several  specimens  of  his  conversation,  contained  in  thia  volumey. 
exhibits  him  in  the  rather  new  light  of  the  Joaeph  Sta;fiice  of 
pots. 


7%e  War-Fiendj  with  other  Poems.     By  Thomas  Bnowir,  M.  D* 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Murray.  1816. 

[From  the  Augottan  Review.] 

Here  is  a  volume  of  Poems  by  the  author  of  the  Paradise  ^ 
Coquet  tesj  and  the  IVunderer  in  Mrvfay,  The  Rape  of  the  Liock 
takes  away  from  the  first  the  character  of  originality;  it  also  wants 
the  vivacity,  the  gaycty,  and  the  truth  of  Pope's  encluuiting  produc* 
tion;  and,  with  all  its  smoothness  and  polish,  it  becomesi  frooi  its 
length,  and  the  laboured  speeches  on  trifling  an8  lady-like  subjecti} 
monotonous  and  tedious.  The  Wanderer  in  Norway  (notwitfa* 
standing  the  author's  unfortunate  choice  of  the  profligate  Murf 


Wolhtonecraft  for  the  1» 

ges  and  utuationii  truly  ]    i 

striking  and  original  sket  ncs  ui  i  >• 

try  of  Dr.  Brown,  though  it  has  oci  a 

ness  or  tenderncu,  ia  much 

with   which  it  flows — and  oi       a  i 

readers  some  Bpecimens. 

The  Wot  Fiend  is  introduced  by  an  elaborate  preface,  in  which 
the  author,  after  recounting  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  Mr- 
mount,  tells  us,  what  is  not  quite  neq,  that  a  thing  which  is  rela- 
ted as  /i<f<^,  does  not  give  us  the  same  sensation  of  reality  with 
a  relation  of  what  is  suppoaed  to  be  at  the  time  passing,  as  it 
were,  under  our  eyes.  He  has  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  meth- 
od, which,  as  he  conceives,  presents  a  much  more  lively  idea  of 
what  is  expressed.  The  poem  opens  with  the  midnight' journey 
oi  a  warrior  towards  the  spot,  which  in  the  morning  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  battle.  In  his  eagerness  to  join  in  the  mortal  fray,  the 
place  of  which  he  could  not  have  reached  by  moital  means,  he  had 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  War-Fiend,  who  places  him  on  his  steed  of 
fire,  and  accompanies  him  on  his  journey  invisible.  The  poet 
thinks  that  he  places  much  more  distinctly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  every  thing  which  is  going  forward,  by  relating  them 
through  this  captivating  comfiagnan  de  Voyagea'.  This  being  plun- 
ges the  warrior  into  the  battle— directs  his  ami— inspires  him 
with  the  most  blood-thirsty  desires — laughs  at  his  hunian  feel- 
ings— and  finally,  after  leading  him  to  the  heights  of  wickedness 
and  impiety,  sufiers  him  to  fall  by  an  arrow,  and  descends  with 
him  to  the  caverns  of  death.  Ail  this  is  told  in  a  rapid  and  |)ow- 
erful  manner,  and  with  much  vigour  of  imagination.  The  horrors, 
however,  are  too  much  in  the  ta»tc  of  the  Gcnnan  school. — The 
fiend  himself  is  decidedly  of  Gtrman  parentage.  Any  boiiy  who 
has  read  Burger's  ballad.  Die  lVild<-  Jager,  or  his  Leonora,  will  at 
once  recognise  the  voice  and  cjuaiities  of  the  War-Fiend.  Bui 
surely  this  manner  of  relating  a  story,  whatever  may  t^e  gained  in 
force  and  spirit,  (and  we  are  not  sure  that  any  thing  will  be  gain- 
ed,) is  very  unnatural  and  ridiculous:  and  the  narrative  of  such  a 
Cicerone  continued  through  a  poem  of  tAree  fiarta,  seems  by  hr 
more  artificial  and  improbable  than  any  medium  of  another  kind. 
The  recollection  of  the  invisible  speaker,  besides,  recurs  in  a  moat 
unpleasant  way  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  when  the  narrative  b  not 
equally  sustained  throughout;  and  this  inequality  is  otlen  eviden* 
in  the  present  poem,  from  the  unlucky  measure  ui  which  it  is 
written.  We  think  that  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Montgomery  in  his 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  its  melancholy  result,  should  have 
deterred  Or.  Brown  (rum  writing  a  long  poem  like  the  War-Fiend, 
in  this  measure;  and  even  its  utter  unfitness  for  the  subject  was  an 
argument  against  it,  which  it  is  wonderful  that  Dr.  Brown  did  not 
perceive.  The  number  of  feet  in  the  line  rcnderit  necessary  in  a 
narrative  poem,  either  to  divide  the  line  into  two  parts,  which  gives 


it  an  appearance  of  ringed  abruptncBs,  or  to  have  recourse  to  « 
pletives  and  inverted  hmg^age;  An  example  or  two  will  exphio 
what  we  mean. 

"Strike!— yet  *U:ikg!—h«ilak»-lie  bill!  1  -      ..         . 

LUt  hi*  bandt—tbe  MUed  ery!^  '  . 

SuddcD-ehill'd,  ct'd  hope  appall- 
Wide  the  pviie— Bee  they  Sj!  p.  SI. 

Wvriur)  not  Out  death  It  ftan 

DeigiM  tbb  frreaat  ■  topplian^i  ptrt. 
Saie  ■  mather*!  rinx^ng  yean;  , 

Sate  mj  Eiama'i  liantJDi;  heart!  * 

Chief!  I  loTe— No loak  of  pny'r, 

Lot'iI  t  oiily,  dioald'it  thou  *ec.~- 
Chief!  her  toui  it  miDe— I  bear. 

Bear  to  itnop, — She  Utm  in  me," 

Thrice  the  pang  by  Faoune  borMi 

Ere  the  ilr*  heart  drinka  it*  Bood, 
lliri«,  enTbint,  with  ana  aeir-ten, 

QuhS*  the  IiTtne  feau  of  blood — 
Socb  thy  grcfdy  knginp  eait,'  _,     , 

Ere  from  Uetaoij'i  dark  ijiyu. 
aiow  ihall  rile  cash  triumph  fitti — 

It  ihaU  riK, — but  not  in  bliM." 

The  abruptness  and  Inversions  ortheie  paua^es  render  ttiev  M> 
most  unintelligiblei  and  there  arc  are  many  irsELtiiccs  of  the  mMK 
kiiid  which  might  be  selected.  The  poem  altogeitier  »  b^  no 
means  a  favourite  of  ours— but  we  quote  the  following  verses,  aa' 
an  exemplification  of  the  author's  power  of  representing  images 
of  terror.  They  are  part  of  the  address  of  the  War-Piend  to  t^ 
victim,  aflcr  he  has  placed  him  in  the  regwns  of  (ortoni  •tod'H 
semble  the  wilder  parts  of  Crabbe: 

"  See  approaohing — itill  they  eharmi 

Hale,  ai  when  in  grief  Uieir  Uooo. 

Wilhci-'d  —  i'heie  Iby  ■idowing  ant 

Gave  to  pibe  in  hopeleu  (loom. 
Oft  when  all  thy  tool  la  flame. 

Near  tbec,  mournful,  •ball  they  atjuid. 
Thou  ahali  know  them. — I'o  thy  rrama 

VVIial  were  then  the  Torturer^  hand;  ' 
Pitied,  eTGD  by  eye*  that  wsep. 

Eyes,  whieh  att  iu  imilei  before. 
In  ileipalr  thou  Jaugfa'dUto  Keep! 
Pitied!  what  were  tulure  more! 

Felt,  but  not  with  rali'd  relief, 

Not  with  lo>e,  that  aoolhea  the  thriU. 
Sternly  thalt  thou  DkI  their  nie^ 

Feel,  aad  hate  the  Mlartr'a  Mil." 


anowN^s  WAR-ri(ND,  &c* 

The  smaller  poemS)  we  think,  are  much  better.  The  rerses 
addressed  to  a  faithless  lover  by  his  mistress^  have  something  lik# 
the  tenderness  of  Burns: 

"  O!  could  I  then  but  live  to  sooth  thy  ndnessy— 
To  sroile, — as— once— my  smile  could  m%ke  thee  blest! 

Be  happy — happy! — though  the  ymee  of  gladneu 
Be  transport  only  for  another's  breast! 

Yes!  love  remains,  still  true  to  hopes  unreal. 

Warms  with  past  joy,  to  all  thy  treachery  blind; 
And  waking,  wondering,  as  from  fears  ideal. 

Believes— yet  trembles,  as  it  trusts  thee  kind."  p,  90. 

In  the  poem  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  Thomas  Wedgwood,* 
the  poet  has  given  us  the  following  exquisite  and  pathetic  image: 

"  Even  while  the  languor  strove  thy  heart  to  chilly 
It  soften'd  hut  to  meekness  gentler  still, 
And,  in  the  silent  watches  of  alarm, 
Breath'd  on  the  saddeu'd  eye  that  tender  charm 
Which  calls  affection  at  each  glance  to  muse. 
And  love  more  warmly  what  it  fears  to  lose.        , 
When,  with  sure  power,  that  must  destroy  at  last^ 
Steals  on  the  suromer^grove  the  ti*eacherous  blast. 
Soft  o'er  each  shade  its  lingering  pinions  play. 
Nor  dash  one  trembling  leaflet  fi*om  the  spray, 
On  the  bright  verdure,  melting  as  it  glows, 
A  calmer  milder  tint  alone  it  throws. 
With  shadowy  softness  varies  every  bloom. 
And  seems  to  nurse  its  beauty,  not  consume. 
To  pensive  joy  the  gaze  more   frequent  calls,^ 
And  sweetest  charms  the  foliage, — when  it  falls.** 

The  sonnets  on  Switzerland  breathe  the  spirit  of  freedom^  bsA 
are  worth  a  whole  volume  of  French  revoIutioQary  jargon.  Thf 
first  seems  to  us  the  best. 

Some  passages  in  the  poem  called  "  Man  and  Nature,"  are  of  a 
loftier  cast;  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  sometimes  remmd  us  of 
the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination!" 

The  Latin  version  of  the  poem  on  the  departure  of  his  friendy 
has  somewhat  of  the  sweetness  of  Milton's  Latin  poems;  though 
it  wants  the  classical  relish  of  those  exquisite  pieces:  the  follow- 
ing lines  we  like  better  than  the  more  elaborate  and  ostentatious 
versification  of  the  English  poem; 

"  1! — Mollis  vocat  aura  blanda  ooeli, 
Klores  stringere  ubi  manu  malignus 
Non  audet  glaciali  Hiems  perennes, 
Sed,  sjionso  velut  alta  nuptiali 
Virgo  luxurians  nitore,  Terra 
Ridetdulce  suo  inibetque  Soli! 
I,  sacris  ubi  qux  latet  sub  umbris, 
^'^yrapha  ex  xtherea  Salulis  unda 
Quod  multis  uegut  baud  tibi  negahiti 
I,  quoounque  duce!     Ignei  fluenti 
Uaustum  quo  melior  redit  juveDtSt 
VOL.  vni.  56 
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O,  quiBquis  scatebras  Ubi  rcdudety  .  .  i 

I'otis  tu  silientibus  labellis 

Capta!  Diim  valeas,  roihi  valere 

Tarn  cainim  sat  erit;  beatiori  \ 

Noil  curam  sock)  invidebo  Ixlus." 


■•• 


Siu, 


WIT  VERSUS  ILLIBERALltr. 

^From  the  European  Maguzine.] 


The  recent  gratifying  decision  of  a  Kentish  jury  in  C&e 
case  of  the  General  Sea  Bathing  Irifirniorij^  having  once  more 
brought  upon  the  tafih  a  subject  which  occupied  the  Margmte 
conversaziones  during  the  whole  of  last  autumn,  I  avail  myself  oC 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  st)licit  your  insertion  of  the  fol« 
lowing  admirable  jeux  (Vesftrit  circulated  upon  that  occasion^  und 
which,  yet  unpublished,  are  now  copied  by  permission  from  the 
original  MSS. — Their  ungracious  subject  has  been  already  too 
minutely  canvassed  in  all  its  bearings,  not  to  be  well  known  to  a 
large  majority  of  your  readers,  and  I  will  therefore  merely  give 
an  outline  sketch,  sufficient  to  introduce  and  connect  those  poetic 
moiceaus,  whose  merits  will,  I  am  persuaded,  amply  apologise 
for  the  admission  of  '^  a  twice  told  tale,"  and  at  the  same  time^ 
justify  your  endeavours  to  rescue  from  oblivion  these  sparks  of 
genius,  and  give  to  them  ^^  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'* 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  the  minister  of  St.  John's  church,  Mar« 
gate,  having  most  unaccountably  refused  his  pulpit  the  usual  annu* 
al  sermon  in  aid  of  this  salutaiy  institution,  some  public  spirited 
characters  then  visiting  in  the  isle  of  Thanct,  patronised  a  ball  at 
the  royal  hotel,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  revenue  arising 
from  this  breach  of  accustomed  beneficence.    Their  arrangements 
were  happily  attended  with  the  most  complete  success;  but  still 
aware  that  there  were  doubtless  many  persons  who,  though  ab- 
sent from  the  ball-room,  would  liberally  contribute  to  the  plate  at 
a  charity  sermon, — some  gentlemen  proposed  attending  near  the 
church-yard  gates,  at  the  close  of  the  service  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning,  to  receive  the  subscriptions  of  the  congregatiooy 
and  hand  bills  were  consequently  circulated  through  the  town,  an- 
nouncing  their  intention.     Indignant  at  such  temerity,  the  official 
preservers  of  the  peace  immediately  issued  their  placards,  de- 
nouncing the  parties  thus  daring  to  be  active  in  the  cause  of  bene- 
volence, as  "  vagrants^**  *<  rogucsy*  and  "  sturdy  beggars;**  and 
stating  that  all  the  vengeance  of  a  disregarded  act  of  parliament 
(17  Geo.  2d  ca/i.  5.)  would  be  hurled  upon  their  devoted  heads,  in 
the  event  of  such  unhallowed  perseverance.     Heedless  of  these 
anathemas,  on  Sunday,  October  the  first,  the  gentlemen  who  were 
excluded  from  the  church,  took  their  stations  outside  the  church* 
yard,  and  tiiere  received  about  thirty  guineas  in  donations  of  those 
who  could  feel  for  the  woes  of  others,  until  assailed  vi  et 
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and  dragged  to  durance  vile  by  the  legal  couBcrvatora  of  public 
tranquillity.  Satisfactory  bail,  however,  speedily  released  the  pri- 
soners, and  thus  deprived  them  of  the  honour  of  occupying  the 
"  black  hole  and  clean  straw,"  which,  with  such  considerate  kind- 
ness, had  been  prepared  for  IJieir  reception  and  cnHTtaiimienl.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  week' that  the  following  poems 
were  circulated  at  thelibraries  and  bathing  rooms,  and  ultimately 
copied  upon  all  the  wridng  desks,  and  poii-feiiillcs  in  Margate, 
RamsgBte,  and  Broadstairs. 

"THE  VAGRANTS'  REPLY. 
"  O  thin! — wbotf  ilatioo  nitko  thj  crime  more  fligrant. 
Who  dKreit  10  bnnil  ui  »iUi  the  lerro  of  vigninii — 
Go,— leek  ihe  librariea, — tfaAv  Uuihing  look,  < 

Irblusli  llioii  cmiil — upon  thf  bvggiog  book- 
That  book,— OEi  foul  disinice!— that  uki  eleh  ninnr, 
To  eait  hit  {learti  to  (wine — und  give  >  guinea! 
Tliej  tv;  the  devil  lovet  hii  ovn, — if  we. 

In  very  deed  auch  niTaei  and  Tvtjranlf  be, —  ' 

Whv  nnl  reerive  euh  dear,— eicli  we1<:onie  gutKI, 
O  brother  beggarl  lo  thy  kindred  breui/" 

"  THE  VAGUANTS'  PETITION. 
"  Dread  airl — who  m>  iMe  eondeacended  to  lei^c  u>, 

Fo^  daring  to  itroll  within  aighlof  the  church; 
With  the  fang)  of  ihelaw  bade  jour  mjTiniiJona  ttaae  ua. 

And  iuueil  ihe  ediel  that  order'd  their  aesrcli; — 

"  ]n  merCT  now  liat  (0  the  wtgreotlt'  petition: 

Our  ta«e  jou  mim  own  ia  eiceediiiglf  hardj 
And  though  drove  from  the  chiirch  by  your  woiihip'i  eonimiuiqn, 

Ohl  deign  to  permit  ui  to  walk  in  the  yard. 

"  We  acknowledge  the  juatlce  that  doom'd  ui  to  roam, 

'Twaa  a  punishment  clue  to  our  vagabond  ainai 
Whilil  yo«r  chaiOtj,  alwaja  beginning  at  home, 

A»  certainly  liniahea— w/ieie  it  iegint! 

"  IJnannoj'd  then  bj  lavyeri,  in  freeikini,  and  gaily. 
Let  our  uisliej  and  iirayera  o'er  jour  tternneu  previilt 

Let  ua  walk  without  fearing  the  gripeof  a  IIiilai, 
And  beg — wilboul  <langer  of  going  to  jail." 

The  preceding  stanzas  were  replied  to  by  one  of  the  party  of 
persecution,  in  a  poem,  of  which  I  have  to  regret  my  inability  to 
present  you  with  an  authenticated  version.  Amongst  many  other 
aingul  amies  of  this  extraordinary  production,  the  _word  author  was 
spelt  auihouT.  This  unique  compoaitioD  was,  however,  answered, 
and  the  correspondence  closed  by  the  following  hints  to  the  poet, 
in  a  farewell  to  Margate. 

"  RETALIATION. 
"  Acconiplish'd  yoalh!'~loak  not  »o  very  aail: 
WJint  though  you  alriv»-- 


lough  you  alriv%|ovi 

arve!  that  yourunea  i 

My  only  «oiuJcr  i»— you  write  ao  well! 


«  WI«en  VaBfTt  Ulal^iB  NnewJ'd  pm  mm, 

Wbf  not  in  ^cBte'mMM  our.witUai*  (Md 
Kor  to  ■  iDniiiiiieroad  cipoie  yourfiMfv, 

And  fpn  IhM  brmj— which  prDTcd  jourwff  ■■  Irirt 

"■Alitlte  letrningiakduigcroa*  thbiK,' ' 

The  bnin  eoafuM),  kod  dUtorta  tbc  bod; 
Take  deeper  dmu^U  then  Tram  ttw  mui^  ipilofi 

And  •rue  ■  itocm  worthy  of  being  reid. 

"  To  >id  ihe  Tirtuoai — not  dlitreu  (he  poor, 

W»  the  rieh  boon  oT  fodlike  geniii*  givant 
And  thongh  gtu  eunm  bMK  it, — yet  be  wre, 

'ru  abarity,  not  pride,  that  lead*  to  Heaven. 

"0«e  ikon  hint  more/— Aon  Amler  after  btae, 

And  then  to  the*,  and  Margate  cliffi,  adiea! 
Urge  to  Pantaafc**  wreath  a  poefa  alaim. 

And  DRiDing  author* '  mm  «iU  Iran  out  ur  " 

It  only  remuns  to  mentkni,  that  ths  quCBtioD  of  false  itnpriso 
ment  came  on  to  be  tried  at  (he  recent  lent  aisizea  ai  MaidsEo 
when  the  magistrates  vere  cast  in  fivtt  rovtioa  damans,  and^ 
theamouDt  immediately  presented  aa  a  donatiatii  by  the  plaintiffa^B 
to  the  funds  orthe  general  sea  bathing  infirinary.  S.  B. 
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BtogrepMe  Moderat,  on  Gattrit  HUttoriqut,  Civile,  MUiiaire,  J'eltJ\ 
tiquf,etJudkiareiContenantle*PortraUtJPolitlque»d<J'rttncaia  ' 
de  Cunet  de  I'autre  text,  mortt  ov  vhian*,  quite  tent  rendua  fiiua'.l 
<nt  moint  eilibree,  deftuU  le  eommeneement  de  la  IIi-vo!uilomt 
jutgu'i  notjourt,  par  hurt  talent,  leurt  emfiiou,  Uurt  niatm 
heurt,  leur  courage,  leurt  verlut,  ou  leurt  erimet.    2  Tomu 
Sto.  pp.  S3I  et  354.  Paris,  I8I5. 
This  is  a  sort  of  aecond  edition  of  a  Modem  Bittgrapbj-,  tvhicb  ' 
Tas  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1 807,  but  which  Bonaparte  caused  to  ba  4 
so  effectually  suppressed,  that  hardly  a  copy  is  noT  to  be  found.^  f 
IVhataver  political  conclusions  we  may  deduce  from  this  circuiq-^ 
stance,  it  must  be  aciiRowledgcd,  that  so  thorough  a  manifestatioB  . 
of  imperial  displeasure  is  calculated  to  gira  an  interest  to  the  booir 
•igainst  which  it  ia  exerted;  and  accordingly  we  have  turned  o 
the  leaves  of  these  volumes  with  no  inconsiderable  eagernesa 
avidity.    We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  with  a  suspicious  e 
upon  all  works  which  issue  from  Pftri^  and,  we  — '1 — -"  *^e  Hist 
ric  Gallery  trith  an  expectationof  flBding  the  f  |  lUiqueaf j| 
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drawn  wilh  such  colours  and  characteristics  as  be«  suited  ihe 
views  of  the  dynasty,  under  which  it  is  published.  In  part  we 
hsTc  not  been  disappointed.  The  editors  are  evidently  royalists; 
but  Iheir  politics  carry  them  no  farther  than  tie  mere  assumption, 
that  France  is  now  under  her  legitimate  sovcicign.  We  have  no 
violent  diatribes  against  the  revolutionists;  nor  any  extravagant 
declamations  in  favour  of  Ilie  present  dynasty: — all  is  brief,  temper- 
ate, and  perspicuous^  and  whenever^the  editors  have  occasion  lo 
censure  the  conduct  of  any  particular  individual,  they  seldom  make 
use  of  a  stronger  epithet  than  '  coupable.'  For  the  present  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  translating  a  very  few  articles;  but  at 
the  book  contains  a  great  variety  of  useful  biographical  informs* 
tion,  we  sHall  give  our  readers  in  some  future  numbers  more  vo- 
luminous boiiy  of  extracts. 

"  Emanuel  Grouchy  was  born  at  Paris,  in  October  1776.  He 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolution,— at  the  epoch  of  which  he 
was  only  a  lieutenant  of  the  king's  life  guards:  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1792  he  became  colonel  of  a  regiment;  was  soon  after- 
wards raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  a  brigade,  and  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Alps  until  1793.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  he  be- 
came commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Brest;  and  was  wounded 
on  the  5tii  of  September,  in  defending  the  famous  eamfi  dra  Sori-- 
niirra.  Soon  afterwards,  howeverj  he  was  removed  from  com- 
mand in  consequence  of  his  nobility;  and  when  the  ruyal  army  ap- 
proached the  place  of  his  retirement,  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
national  guards  as  a  common  soldier.  "  If,  fsaid  he)  I  am  not  per- 
niitted  to  tight  as  a  general,  I  shall  not  at  least  be  forbidden  to 
shed  my  bhwd  in  the  cause  of  our  country,"  •  Recalled  lo  the 
rank  of  general  of  a  division,  ISth  June  1795,  he  seconded  general 
Hoche  in  the  paciBcationof  La  Vendee,  and  was  an  ofBcer  under 
the  same  general,  in  the  army  which  was  to  have  been  transport- 
ed to  Ireland.  In  December,  1798,  he  passed  into  Piedmont,  ' 
and  instituted  the  provisional  government,  after  having  expelled 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  After  ihe  crisisofthe  30th  May  1799,  he 
was  prosecuted  for  his  extortions  in  Piedmont;  but  about  tiiai  time 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Novi,  in  which  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austro-Russian  army.  Be- 
loved by  his  soldiers,  and  respected  by  the  enemy,  he  owed  his  life 

*  Aeeordinfrto  >  Gilerie  MiliturcpoUIlhed  in  die  TOT  IMS,  G^□<]ch}^ 
■pecch  on  thi>  ocestinn  »ai  eonBdenblr  difTer^it  from  tb«l  »hieh  it 
^ven  in  (he  biogrsphj  under  re.iew.  "  If  (wiil  he,  we  quote  Ihe  wowli  of  the 
(brroor  work)  I  «ni  not  permUied  lo  t§A  M  *•  head  •/  tha  rtptbUcan  pha- 
lanx, *t  le«it  1  ih»U  nM  ba    forbMdeB   to  i|«d  my  Uood  for  the  cauu  (/"  the 
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to  Constantine,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  who,  seeing  him 
with  wounds,  wished  to  honour  his  courage  by  causing  them  Iota 
dressed  in  his  presence  by  his  own  personal  surgeons.  AJber  his 
exchange,  he  signalized  anew  his  bravery  and  tsdents  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1805,  1806,  and  1807;  and,  according  to  the  expri  liioii 
of  Napoleon  himself,  rendered  important  services  at  Friedlandfftr 
which  he  was  recompensed  with  the  badge  of  the  legion  of  hooMA 
and  the  cross  of  the  military  order  of  Baviere.  He  was  at  Madml 
in  1 808;  and,  during  the  insurrection,  had  a  horse  killed  under 
while  charging  the  insurgents.  In  the  following  year,  he  was 
ployed  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  covered  himself  with  glory  in  the 
plains  of  Udine,  as  well  as  at  the  battles  of  Raab  and  of  Wagrun; 
nor  did  he  less  distinguish  himself  at  Broisaw,  at  Valentii^  and  at 
Moskwa.  In  the  retreat,  he  commanded  the  famous  %acred  ie* 
gion:  and  after  having  made  the  different  states  of  Europe  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  valour,  he  was  no  less  desirous  of  rendermg  lumaaV 
illustrious  in  France,  in  1814.  The  defiles  of  VosgeSi  BrieoM 
Vauchamp,  and  Craonne,  in  which  he  was  again  wounded*  «U 
for  ever  attest  the  prodigies  of  valour  by  which  he  immortalised 
himself.  The  invasion  of  Bonaparte,  in  1815,  induced  him  to  re- 
sume the  service:  he  fought  against  the  duke  of  Angouleme  in  Ite 
south, — on  which  occasion  he  was  named  marshal  of  the  eni^re^ 
and  a  little  afterwards,  peer  of  France;  obtained  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  the  army  stationed  at  Namur,  and  encountered  a  coriiaof 
Prussians  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Comprised  afterwards  in  Ai 
ordinance  of  the  king,  dated  24th  July,  which  declared  him  a  ttid^ 
tor,  and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  a  council  of  war,  he  haft 
as  yet  found  means  to  avoid  the  prosecution  directed  against  turn.* 
Tom.  II.  pp.  11^—15. 

As  the  name  of  general  Hoche  is  mentioned  in  the  foregow 

article,  and  as  he  acted  a  veiy  important  part  in  tlie  earljr  stageaof 

the  revolution,  we  will  next  lay  before  our  readen  an  account  aC 

his  life:— 

««  Lazarus  Hoche  was  born  at  Paris,  of  parents  in  the  ^e-ery  lovw 
est  order  of  people,  and  was  supported  by  his  aunt,  a  fruitier,  who 
occasionally  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  thirst  far 
reading  by  giving  him  wherewithal  to  buy  books.  He  had  hahk 
ly  attained  his  17th  year,  when  he  attached  himself  to  the  Freack 
guards;  and  by  carrying  water,  mounting  guard,  and  performiw 
every  sort  of  labour  during  the  day,  he  contrived  to  form  a  littla 
library  in  which  he  passed  a  good  part  of  his  nights.  Althouirii 
yet  very  young,  he  was  made  a  sergeant  in  1 784;  and  in  1 789  h^ 
ing  embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  with  all  the 
which  characterised  him,   he  entered  the  ranks  of  the 


guara,  ana  arrivea  successiyeiy  at  the  highest  steps  of  militaiy. 
eminence.    Employed  as  an  idjutant-generalin  1793,  he  dianby^ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  courage,  acUvity,  and  intelligence;  mi^  when  M 
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became  general  of  a  brigade,  took  possession  of  Turin  on  the 
32dof  December,  and  obtiiincd  very  booh  after  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  But  he  was  continually  unfor- 
tunate against  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  repeaiediy  heat  him, 
and  especially  at  Kaiserslia^lern,  where  he  lost  a  great  many  men 
during  three  days,  in  attacking  the  Prussians,  entrenched  in  an  ex- 
cellent position.  He  had  more  success  against  Wumisur;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Pichegru,  chased  the  Aualrian  army  from  Al- 
sace. His  frankness,  and  want  of  county  manners,  gained  him  the 
displeasure  of  Saint  Jusl,  the  most  despotic  person  in  the  mission; 
he  was  deprived  of  command,  and  afttrwarda  imprisoned,  by  or- 
der of  the  committee.  He  devoted  the  time  of  his  imprisonment 
to  the  instruction  of  himself — laboured  with  new  ardour,  and 
made  astonishing  progress  during  the  short  space  of  his  deten- 
tion. Restored  to  liberty  on  the  yth  of  July,  he  soon  after  obtained 
the  command  of  the  army  agaiiist  La  Vendue,  and  it  was  in  this 
war  thai  he  displayed  the  true  talents  of  a  soldier.  He  preserved 
for  a  long  time  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  west,  and  just 
escaped  being  killed,  (October  ir,  1796J  by  the  ball  of  a  pistol 
■which  was  discharged  at  him  at  Rennea.  On  the  15th  of  the  fol- 
lowing December,  he  embarked  with  an  army  for  Ireland,  but 
was  obliged  to  re-enter  Brest,  after  losing  a  great  many  of  his 
transports.  After  that  enterprise,  the  bad  success  "of  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  mariners — he  took  comtnaad  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse;  guned  successively  the  batties  of  Neuwied, 
Attenkincken,  and  Diedroff;  beat  the  enemy  again  at  Klcin-Nist- 
CO;  took  possession  of  Welylaer,  at  the  moment  when  Wem^ck 
believed  Um  to  be  yet  at  a  distance;  and  exacuted  one' of  the  most 
skilful  operations  of  the  war.  But  the  arnustice  which  was  then 
concluded  between  Bonaparte  and  the  archduke  Charles  put  an 
end  to  his  career  of  success.  InJuly  1797,  be  refused  the  place  of 
minister  of  war,  and  joined  with  Barras  to  direct  the  move- 
ments projected  against  the  royalists  of  the  council  Violently 
denounced  on  that  occasion,  he  refused  to  take  any  ostensible  part 
in  the  events  of  the  IBth  of  August,  and  published  a  great  manj 
letters,  in  which  he  provoked  his  fate.  He  took,  a  little  after,  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  ceased  to  live 
the  Istb  of  September,  1797.  His  death  was  generally  attributed 
to  poison;  but  by  some  it  was  supposed,  that  Hochc  died  for 
his  incontinence;  an<l  ttiat  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  lately  es- 
poused, and  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  was  the  authoress  of  his  pre- 
mature destruction."  Id.  torn.  pp.  136,  7. 

We  have  the  following  short  biography  of  Ijavalette:  "  He 
was  bom  at  Paris;  and  made  himself  celebrated  there  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  by  his  zeal  and  love  for  the  military 
service.  He  was  in  the  national  guards;  and  on  the  1 0th  of  August. 
1793,  fought  against  the  jacobins  who  attacked  the  Thuill cries. 
He  aftenrardt  signed  the  petitims  of  the  tight  lAoutand,  and  of 
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the  tventy  ihoutatidi  m»At  him Klf  known  ta  uuim^ai  i^,  who  wu 
then  the  general  in  chief  of  the  interior,  and  who  took  him  for  his 
aid-de-cKinp;  and  shortly  after  he  m^irricd  the  only  daughter  of 
Francis  Beauhamais,  the  brother-i         '  of  Josephine. 

"  After  the  18th  October,  Lava  3  v  »s  immediately  appotnteil 
com misaary;  afterwards,  director-i  ralofthe  adTninistraiionof 
the  posts;  and  finally,  counsellor  siate  and  ^ rand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  During  the  occupa  ion  of  Paris  by  the  allieit 
troops  at  the  end  of  1814,  he  fcllowcci  the  government  to  BloiSi 
and  returned  the  general  ^ectkm  of  liie  po^ta  on  the  2uth  of 
March  1815.  Appointed  tpeer  bj  Bon^iparte,  the  2d  Jane,  he 
spoke  for  the  only  time  in  that  usftmbly,  June  33d,  in  order  to  de- 
mand that  the  extraordinary  lawa,  relative  lotlie  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  creation  of  a  pronsional  govemmenti  might  be 
conveyed  by  couriers  express,  and  offered  his  services  in  that  bu- 
siness. He  was  comprised  in  the  king's  ordinance  of  the  34tli 
July,  arrested,  brought  before  the  couit  of  assizes  at  Paris,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  Stst  November  1815."  Id.  torn.  pp. 
333,  4. 

Labedoyere  is.  Dot  dismisMcl  in  quite  so  few  vrords:— 
"  Charles  Angelic  Francis  Labedoyere  was  born  at  Paris,  of  ■ 
distiDguished  fitmily.  He  embraced  a  military  life  when  yoiingj 
displayed  great  courage  aod  taleatsi  made  many  campaigii&  wilb 
honour,  and  fbund  himself  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  at  the  nioment 
when  the  consequences  of  the  Russian  invasion,  and  tlie  stubborn- 
sess  of  Bonaparte,  brought  the  enemies  of  France  into  her  own 
territory.  With  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  he  adherrd  lo  the 
house  of  Bourbon  after. the  fall  of  Napoleon;  was  sent  into  Dau- 
phini  to  march  his  regiment  againii  Bonapane,  at  itr  mva»oQ  in 
1815;  raaoifeated,  they  say,  before  fci.s  depariure  from  Paris  ania> 
tention  to  join  die  inrader,  and  ejftciuuted  his  culpable  deugB 
as  Mwn  as  he  arriTed  al  Grenoble.  Ii  was  lie,  iu  fact,  who  first 
went  over  with  his  corps  to  the  usurper,  and  itiui  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  a  whole  nation.  Rused  soon  after  lo  the  rank  of  tnar^schal 
de-camp(  and  still  later  to  that  of  aicldc-camp,  and  then  created* 
peer,  he  accompanied  bis  hero  to  Fleurus,  and  Waterloo;  return- 
ed to  Paris  alter  his  defeat,  aiul  didivercd  himself  in  the  chamber 
of  peers  (aSd  June)  withio  mnch  vehemence  and  indecency  that 
they  were  obliged  to  call  him  to  onkr,  Afier  the  capitulation  of 
Pari;*  he  followed  the  army  to  tlie  ]  ;  came  afiei-wards  to  tjie 
capital,  influenced  i»body  knowsby  moiivc;  and  was  arrested 

immediately  after  hia  arrival,  at  tiou&e  of  one  of  his  wife's 

friends.  He  was  tried  mi  the  4th  oc  August,  I8I5,  as  a  traitor  to 
hi)  king  and  countryi  admitted  almost  all  the  facts  stated  in  tb* 
act  of  accusationy— but  IndeaTOured  to  extenuate  them  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  ha  was  placed, — and  displayed  in  general  ■ 
noble  reaignation-..^gotif  o«0  d^ttmg  froid—  '  "ing  firm* 

nesi,  snd|  abore  all,  a  pi8seiic«fR  Blind  enuMtion 
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to  capital  punuhment  was  not  able  to  alter.     He  was  shot  on  the 
19tli  of  August,  at  6h.  30in.  P.  M."  Id.  torn.  pp.  164-j. 

We  must  close  our  translations  for  the  present  with  the  brief 
history  of  general  Clause!: 

"  He  was  bom  at  Bigorre;  embraced  the  military  life  in  the 
first  moments  of  the  revolutiiini  was  made  aicl-de-camp  m  gene- 
ral Pertgnon  0794  and  179S)  in  the  army  uf  the  Pyrenees;  passed 
afterwards  to  that  ot  Italy,  in  which  he  commanded  a  brigade  du- 
ring the  campaign  of  1 799;  did  homage  to  the  directory,  by  send- 
ing them  a  picture  representing  the  drofisu,  of  whicli  the  king  of 
Sardinia  had  made  him  a  present;  and  id  1803  lollowcd  general 
Laclerc  in  the  expedition  to  St.  Domipgo.  He  there  conducted 
himself  with  great  bravery  and  skill;  took  fort  Dauphin  from  the 
blacks,  and  kept  them  in  check  on  the  plains  of  the  Cap,  After 
the  evacuation  of  that  island,  he  returned  to  France;  was  appoint- 
ed commander  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1804,  ;uid  employed 
until  the  end  of  1805  in  the  quality  of  general  of  a  division  in  the 
army  of  the  north.  He  passed  tlience  into  Italy,  where  he  continu- 
ed to  make  himself  <  advantageously  remarked;'  was  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1809  against  Austria;  and  was  sent  shortly  after  into 
Spain.  It  was  there  that  he  acquired  a  military  reputation  which 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  most  diatingutsbed  generals.  He 
employed  the  years  1810  and  1811  in  the  dispersion  of  the  insur> 
gents,  whom  he  every  where  -vanquished, — in  tbe  formation  of 
respectable  cantonments  to  shelter  the  French  soldiers  from  all 
surprise,— and  in  the  capture  of  many  forts  and  cities,  of  which 
the  Spaniards  had  before  been  the' masters.  The  courage  and  ta- 
lents which  he  displayed  tn  the  battle  of  Duero  (SSd  July,  1S12) 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  military  repkitation,  and  was  the  oc- 
casion of  his  being  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  after 
the  wound  and  consequent  disability  of  Marniont.  It  was  at  the 
head  of  this  army  that  he  afterwards  acliieved  what  is  called  the 
retreat  of  Portugal,  and  daily  gave  battle  to  his  enemy,  till  he  was 
finally  wounded.  In  IH13  and  I8U,  he  defended  the  approaches 
of  the  French  territory  with  a  bravery  woilhy  of  a  better  fate 
{sort);  and  obtained  successively  the  grand  cross  of  the  re-union, 
and  that  of  St.  Louis,  after  the  return  of  the  king  in  1 8 1 4.  Soon  af- 
terwards appointed,  by  his  majesty,  the  inspector  general  of  infan- 
try, and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  he  nevertheless  en- 
tered the  service  of  Napoleon  in  1815;  became  a  peer  of  his  cre- 
ation on  the  3d  of  June,  and  was  invested  with  a  command  in  the 
south,  where  he  made  a  long  and  stubborn  rewatance  after  the  se- 
cond fall  of  Bonapaile.  He  was  embraced  in  the  king's  ordinance 
of  the  24th  July;  but  found  means  to  escape  the  prosecution  di- 
reeled  against  him,  and  suddenly  disappeared  from  his  head-quar- 
ters, witliout  which  we  know  what  he  would  have  been  by  this 
time."     Tom.  I.  pp.  440-441.  . 
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TO  8EBBNITT. 

Daughtbis  of  ccmtentment,  fcnowa 
To  enter  where  she  dwells,  alone! 
Fair  tranuent  viutor,  with  tbee 
How  swift  our  p^^ant  comlbrta  flee! 
When  morbid  sadoeu  numba  the  brHn, 
The  pride  of  eartbl]'  pomp  is  T^n, 
Within  the  slow  forgetful  ejre 
Its  dull  deurea  imperfect  diB> 
And  all  imagiination's  store 
Can  Booth  the  wear;  mind  no  more. 
No  more  can  mirth  or  music  cbeerf 
With  sport  or  song  th'  unconsciooa  Mr, 
While  inward  griefo  the  soul  emplDf> 
A  stranger  to  the  VMce  of  jo7. 

When  morning,  rob'd  inrcst  of  fi^tg 
Breathes  fresbDcss  o'er  the  dim-iem  height; 
When  eveiung'a  last  unclouded  ra^, 
Gilds  the  fur  scenes  of  parting  dt^  t 
When  night's  pate  queeui  in  sileace  deep. 
Wide  wanders  o'or  yon  westem  attap, 
Sdll,  dress'd  by  thee,  at  eyery  viewj 
The  youthful  landscape  charms  aneWi 
And  still  an  easy  wing  apborne' 
Light  as  the  mountain  airs  of  mom. 
The  spirits  dance,  if  cfaas'd  by  thee, 
The  storms  of  darlt  amazement  flee: 
For  Ibou  to  full  expansive  day 
Cans't  quicken  reason's  slumbering  ny, 
Caa'st  bid  the  lisdou  thoughts  ai^n^ 
And  clothe  tltma  with  inaoomiSn. 


'    DlALOGXip. 

IVom  tW  Greek  a!  Puiidippui. 
The  Traveller  and  Slalue  of  O/i/iorlunUi/. 

TV.  Sat,  image,  by  what  sculptor's  hand 
Id  brealhing  marble  here  you  stand? 

Ofifi.  By  his  whose  art  to  thousands  known. 
Bids  Jove  and  Pallas  live  in  stune: 
But  Seldom  seen  by  human  eyes, 
I  claim  the  kindred  of  the  skies; 
By  fe  w  I'm  found,  though  great  my  fame. 
And  Opportunity's  my  name, 

TV.  Say,  if  the  cause  you  may  reveal. 
Why  thus  supported  on  a  whceH 

0/i/i,  The  wheel  my  rapid  course  implies. 
Like  that  with  conatant  speed  it  fites. 

Tr.  Wings  on  your  feet?— O^^.,  I'm  apt  to  soar- 
Neglected,  I  return  no  more. 

Tr.  But  why  behind  deprived  of  hur? 

Ofifi.  Escaped,  that  none  may  seize  me  there. 

TV.  Your  locks  unbound  conceal  your  eyes? 

Ofifi.  Because  I  chiefly  court  diaguiae. 

Tr.  Why  coupled  with  that  solemn  fair, 
Of  downcast  mien  and  mournful  air? 

Ofifi.  Uepentaoce  she  (the  stone  replies), 
My  substitute,  behind  me  flies: 
Observe,  and  her  you'll  ever  see 
Pursue  tJie  wretch  fleprived  of  me; 
By  her  corrected,  mortals  mourn, 
For  what  they've  done,  and  what  forborne. 
Ask  me  no  more,  for  white  you  stay, 
I  vanish  unperceived  away. 

SAINT    AUOUSTINE   TO    HIS  SISTEH. 

From  Moon'i  Surcd  8<ng«. 
.1. 
Oh  fairl  oh  purest!  be  thou  the  Dove, 
That  flies  «lone  to  soiM  •unoy  grave; 
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DOMESTIC  LITEBATUBB  AKfl  FINE  ARTS. 

Filfi  A RTi.— Charles  Fnut,  esq.  of  Chailnton,  Soulh-Ctrolios,  hni  tt' 
ttatei  twcntj  K17  beiulirul  ilniwings  of  Mcnci,  in  difTersat  parli  of  the  ITui- 
ted  Sutei:  the  whole  huTc  been  piiithaieJ  bji  tlie  iiroiirielor  of  tbii  Journtli 
ind  he  umrei  n*  that  lanie  of  ihe  idosI  intereitiDg  aill  ocoMlanall]'  siiooin|iui]' 
the  work.  The  eieoution  ii,  wc  think,  m  line  u  Rny  we  h»ie  ever  had  aciiB(ii>it 
to  Intpeet)  and  we  hejif  ilint  an  amateur,  wlia  leemg  to  tie  90  ueU  skilled  in  tile 
nae  of  the  pencil,  will  extend  iu  emiilttjioent  tu  eiher  interesting  porliani  of 
Amerioaa  leenery.  Our  view  of  the  PaUHiio  (sllg  ii  taken  Eroia  the  lu'enl} 
dnwiDgi  ■boTcmeplioneil; — and  (he  proprietor  thinki  it  not  improbable,  ihslhe 
ihall  oaiue  the  i*bo(e  ta  be  eogi-aved  and  publiahed  in  a  leparsie  lolutiie,  Id 
the  meantime  we  extract  Dr.  MorM'i  aeenunt  of  the  Falls  to  which  our  attCD- 
tioD  i*  more  immcdialelj  directed: — "  It  i>  ritualed  at  Paltenonj  and  ii  [u}> 
he)  one  oFlhe  moat  intereatiag  cataiacu  in  the  union.  The  river,  above  Ihe  fall, 
ii  about  fiftj  jardi  wide;  and  moiea  with  a  ilow  and  gentle  current,  till  within  a 
Aon  diitanee  of  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  which  eroaaea  the  bed  of  iha  rit«r. 
Down  ibii  cleft  it  ii  preoipilated,  in  the  enline  iheet,  npwanla  oTaevealT  leeL 
The  whole  accner;  it  uncammonlf  wiU  and  pictnreiqae."    YoLY.  p.  401.  nith 

Mr.  Nill,  an  eDgnier  in  aqoatint,  from  LondoD,  haa  late);  arrlred  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. Ue  bringi  tsredentiala  of  til  prafeaiaonal  ^ill,  aa  well  aa  of  bil  inanl 
character!  and  ■•  hope  he  will  Gnd  ufficicnt  encoutagamcDt  toluduee  Ixia  act- 
tlementin  our  eilj. 

Soma  jeara  ago  M.  da  Caritat  inued  propoaala  In  New  Vork  fbr  pnbtiihing 
an  Engliih  journal  of  European — particniarlj  of  Frcneh — literature,  wiencci  art*, 
manufaeturei  and  comroercei  and  at  the  aame  lime,  a  French  journal  in  Parii,  of 
the  literature,  icience.  Etc  of  the  United  Sutea.  Kine  monthly  nnmben  of 
the  French  journal  were  publiihed,  eommeneing  Oct.  ISO61 — and  M.  de  Caritst 
haa  lately  arrived  in  New  Yoric  with  a  Ttew  of  publiahing  the  French  materiala 
which  he  hii  collected,  ai  well  al  of  eataUiibIng  in  that  ailj  an  office  through 
which  a  literary  intereourae  with  Paria  ia»y  be  regularlj  and  eipeditioudj  ma- 
tained.  Be  KCmi  to  have  a  good  deal  al  the  pa»t*  iiideiir  in  hlu.  The  prtyeoted 
plan  if  carried  into  eieoution,  cannot  liul  to  be  reeiproeall]'  advaatageoua  to  both 
couDiriei,  and  we  take  pleainrc  in  eoutribnting  aa  fkr  u  we  are  able  to  the  pub- 
licity of  the  undertaking.  We  are  oM  prepared  toipeak  poiitivcly  ai  Id  iU  pro- 
bable iucceai;  but  we  ihouM  like  at  all  eventi,  to  aee  the  eiperimeat  madej 
and  we  hope  hi  a  future  number  to  make  aaeh  extraela  from  the  French  journal 
above  mentioned,  ai  will  better  enable  oar  readen  to  judge  of  Mr.  Caritai'i  quali- 
Gcationi.     The  volumei  are  on  ow  tabic;   but  ve  have  00  room  at  pretent  to 
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In  consequence  of  an  uncontrollable  circumsCuice  in  reviewing 
The  Author  Turned  Critic,  we  omitted  some  remarks  upon  i&a 
defence  of  the  historical  errors  wc  pointed  out  in  the  Repository. 
They  were  adduced,  bur  reader*  nwy  remember,  in  proof  of  the  in- 
attention with  which  we  diarged  HW  author  of  thst  work.  After 
quoting;  our  obserrttions  apoB  '  the  facility  with  which  he  adnrul' 
ted  the  Btery  thM  then  wen  lOO^OOO  warriors  io  Hiapaniola  at  tb« 
time  (^  its  diKOverjr  b^  Colunbut,'  he  subjoins  very  calmly  thai 
■  our  ignorance  astoniriies  him,'  and  then  proceeds  to  detail  tfae 
evidntce  upcm  which  he  supports  ihe  assertion.  '  Hispaniola  (urfh 
he,  p.  18.)  is  Dot,  in  exteut  of  surface,  very  grcally  inferior  to  Ne« 
York.'  This  is  only  another  instance  of  our  author's  optical  im- 
perfection. Could  he  have  inspected  his  map  tvith  clear  vidoilt 
he  would  hare  seen  that  the  island  of  Hispaniula  ia  eery  little  man 
than  half  "as  extensive  as  the  state  of  New  York;  and  hart  tfae 
**  skill  of  an  adept"  in  the  piinciples  of  addition,  subtraction,  inul» 
tiplication,  and  division,  he  might  have  ascertained,  that,  while  tha 
former  contains  but  38,OQO,  the  ta  r  embraces  no  leas  than 
iSfiOO  square  miles.  But  even  granii  )g  him  all  this  odds,  wr 
must  still  censure  his  credulity  in  admitting  without  a  doubt  that 
there  were  100,000  fighting  men  on  the  island  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  According  to  the  censue  of  1 8 1 0,  New  York  contain- 
ed about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  had  a  little  more  than 
I00/)00  mititia.  These  are  very  nearly  the  proportions  which 
might  have  been  expected  lira  the  calculations  of  political  arith- 
metici  and  by  the  same  ruls)  u  our  author  mu&t  believe 

that,  at  the  period  in  questikot  tnc  »  I  of  Hispaiiiola  contained 
nearly  on«  mtV/ion  of  inhabitants^— a  tu  nher  which  canneverbe 
reconciled  with  the  known  thinness  of  Inuian  population, — or  which 
at  all  events  should  never  be  credited  wlihout  the  accompanimeu 
of  direat  and  positive  testimony.  '  Its  n  itui'al  fertility,*  as  our  au- 
thor imagines,  will  not  be  suf&i  nt  to  account  for  so  great  a  dis- 
proportion; for,  with  the  united  i  es  of  fertility  and  cultiva' 
tion,  the  same  island  contained  in  iwi  ^nly  about  680,ouo  inhabi- 
tants. But  Su  Domingo  haH  been  depopulated  by  war;  and  vtt 
will,  therefore,  take  Cuba— an  island  which  is  twice  as  cxtenuv* 
and  quite  as  fertile  as  the  other.  With  the  accession  of  all  t3ui 
Spanish  emigrants  from  St  Domi  i, — besides  the  advantages 
above  mentioned, — its  population  itimatcd  in  1810  at  only 
350,000.  All  this  reasoning,  howe  ,  nd  ailthe  other  remarks 
we  have  made  on  the  snhiect,  are  Oniy  a  balancing  of  prababili- 
liea;  and  would  be  instantly  overthrown  by  the  allegation  of  poit* 
'  e  evidence. 


i 
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'On   the   authority  of  Spaiush. 
another  place,  and  with  referenc* 
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3a  the  present  instance,  is  as  worthy  of  credit  as  English, 
I  assert,  that  Henry  was  not  pleased  with  the  undertaking 
of  Columbus.'  He  docs  indeed  '  asseri,'  but  oui-  readers 
will  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  assertion  and  proof, — be- 
tween presumption  and  confidence.  This  round  '  attcrtor'  talks 
as  if  Spanish  history  was  a  very  common  articl':;  but  he  is  prudent 
enough  to  abstain  ftom  citation;  and  wc  suspect  he  knows  as  lit- 
tle about  Spanish  history  as  he  does  about  Englisli  biography.  A 
historian  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  Spanish  literature;  and  allhoug-h 
there  are  histories  of  detached  portions,  there  are  none  of  the  whole 
body,  of  her  affairs.  There  is  not  one,  indeed,  which  is  sufficient- 
ly characterized  for  research  and  accuracy  to  have  any  thing  Jike 
appellate  authority.  That  such  as  are  now  extant  caDiiot  be  look- 
ed up  to  with  confidence  in  the  case  before  us,  we  thint  ive  are 
able  to  prove,  Mariana  is  perhaps  the  most  to  be  relied  on;  and 
yet  we  eiisily  see  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  negociations  of 
Bartholomew  Columbus  with  kin^  Henry  the  seventh.  After 
mentioning  the  circumstances  which  induced  Christopher  to  sup- 
pose there  must  be  a  world  in  the  west — '  hanc  sui  animi  cogita- 
tionem  (eonlinuea  he)  cum  Lusitano  rege  primum,  deinde  cum 
Henrico  septimo  Angliac  rege  communieavit,'  and  then  subjoins, 
we  confess  that — '  somtiia  utrisque  affcrre  tisus  est.'*  But  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  says,  that '  repelled  by  these  two  kings  he 
applied  lo  Ferdiiiant!,*  &c,— ^  Repulses  tamen  nee  distitit  ncc  qui- 
evit.  Quin  ad  Ferdinandum,  regem  Ilispaniam  sc  coniulit,*  See.  t 
Now  it  is  known,  tliat,  on  his  passage  to  England,  Bartholomew 
was  taken  by  pirates,  chained  to  tlic  oar,  stripped  of  every  thing, 
and  arrived  in  such  a  miserable  plight, — without  money,  creden- 
tials or  friends, — that  he  was  unable  to  pn>cure  access  to  the  king 
or  his  ministers;  and  that,  before  he  could  reinstate  himself  in  de- 
cent cii'cum stances,  by  making  maps  and  charts,  so  as  to  complete 
the  requisite  regulations  with  the  English  monarch,  his  biwher 
had  performed  his  first  voyage,  and  had  started  on  the  second.^ 
How  then  could  the  '  repulse'  of  Henry  (even  granting  the  fact) 
have  been  a  part  of  Columbus's  modve  in  applying  to  Ferdinand? 
And  can  we  suppose  that  a  historian  who  was  ignorant  of  so  lead- 
ing a  fact,  could  have  known  whether  Henry  considei-ed  the  un- 
dertaking as  a  '  somnium' ornot?— Indeed  there  is  no  necessity 
of  going  any  farther.  Had  otir  author  specified  his '  Spanish 
history,' we  might  have  examined  its  pretensions  to  credibility;  but 
as  his  authority  remiuns  unknown,  wc  must  still  continue  in  our 
first  belief. 

There  is  one  case  of  alleged  misrepresentation  also,  which,  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  very  grievous  to  our  author,  we  had  Intend- 
ed to  notice,  for  the  sake  of  showing  his  general  manner  of  con- 
duct on  such  occasions.  Wc  have  reference  to  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Franklin.     We  remarked, 

*  De  Reb.  Ilitpan.  p.  U9.  t  U.ibid. 

i  Hen>  Hilt,  of  Gmt  Britain.    Quarto  edition,  vol.  a.  p.  Clfi. 
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thst  they  were  Nmiltr, "  neither  b  the 

in  the  importance  of  the  mult>i"  uch  our  author  breaks 

■with  a  pronunciatioa,  thu  ve  hUTC  ■  iiomiiubly  perverted  (he 
meaning  of  the  pusage  we  Kre  exi  ig,'  and  tells  us,  we  '  are 

really  bound  to  blusb  and  apol  i>ur  weak  blundrr,  or  Mo* 

died  roisconstructian.'     Now  wii  relending  to   undcrBiand 

how  a  persrai  can  be  under  a  ooi  gallon  to  blush,  ttc  rotist 

tdl  this  bulljriiig  criUc,  t  wv  i  e  lol  experienced  the  lc«« 
sufTusionof  blooduponthe  it«go:  sofourchceksj  and  thaUBB 
far  from  dropping  on  the  i  e>  of  apor  ^',  wc  feel  doulil)-  tnclh^ 
ed  to  maipcain  our  former  poaitiiBi.  He  tells  us,  that  he  never  in- 
teni^ed  to  '  pronounce  the  two  diacoTerics  pardllcl,  either  in  difb- 
cultf  of  aclneTement  or  importance  of  nsult,*  bui  tneicly  in  tbe 
fact,  that  tbc7  were  both— 'not  tbe  resuli  of  ut  cidcnl,  but  the  ex- 
pected fruit  of  a  series  of  measures  previously-  cunccrled  and  per- 
severingl]'  pursued.'  Now  if  this  is  the  only  point  of  coincidence, 
and  if  he  truly  Bays  that '  these  are  the  only  two  cases  of  the  kinl 
which  he  can  recollect,'  we  must  conclude  that  he  is  not  a  sno- 
cessful  practitioner; for  any  skilful  pbyacian  may  recollect  a  hiftH 
dred  cases  of  cure,  which  were  '  not  the  result  of  accident,  bat  [hs 
expected  fruit  of  a  series  of  measures  previously  concerted  and 
perKveringly  pursued.'  Indeed  if  imporiance  and  difficulty  an 
nothing,  a  ihouHand  parallels  are  within  the  ■  recoil ecii<»i'  uf  every 
body;  and  his  parallel  U  still  more  nllf  than  we  ul  first  consider- 
ed i|. 
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.i  Sialistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Vniled  State*  ofjltneti- 
(a:  ill  Connrclion  ■with  Agriculture  and  Manufaclurea:  and  an 
Account  of  the  Puhlic  Debt,  Revcnura,  and  Mxfienditure  rf  the 
United  States.  With  a  Brief  Review  of  the  Trade,  Agriculturey 
end  ManiifiiCluret  of  the  Colonics,  previous  to  their  Indeften- 
dcnce.  Aceomfianicd  with  Tables,  illustrative  of  the  Princifilea 
and  Object  of  the  Work.  By  Timuthy  Pitkin,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Heproseiitatives  of  the  United  States,  from  the  slate  of 
Connecticut.    Charles  Mosmcr,  Haitfonl,  1816.  Svo.  pp.  436. 

We  come  now*  to  that  depnrfment  of  our  commerce  which 
has  received  the  denomination  of  the  carri)ing-trade.  Prom  1793 
to  1815  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  were  so  much  employed 
in  tlicir  belligerent  affairs  at  home,  that  they  had  little  time  for 
looking  abroad  into  the  concerns  of  their  colonies;  and  even  had 
they  found  the  requisite  leisure,  they  must  have  been  deterred  by 
their  maritime  impotence — if  they  were  unfortunate  eoouRh  to 
be  against  Gieat  Britain — from  sustaining  a  profitable  intercourse 
with  their  distant  possessions.  Yet  such  an  intercourse  was  in- 
diapeiisiblc;  and  they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  employ  some 
power  which,  by  its  political  equi-distance  nnd  neutrality,  inight 
be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  trade  without  extraordinary  hazard  or 
expense.  The  United  States  were  admirably  calculated  to  secure 
that  object;  and  they  accordingly  became — before  the  institution 
of  commercial  restraints — the  carriers  both  of  domestic  and  of 
colonial  produce  for  almost  every  nation  in  the  civilized  world. 
Sometimes  the  trade  was  carried  on  directly  between  the  pareat 

*  See  No.  4S,  page  300. 
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country  and  its  colonies;  but,  in  general,  it  took  a  circuitoua  ronti 
tlirough  the  pons  of  the  United  States.  Sugar,  coffee,  spiritSy 
cocoa,  pimento,  indigo,  pepper,  and  spiers  of  all  sorts,  were  first 
brought  to  this  country  in  cither  European  or  American  bottoms; 
and  then  exported  in  our  own  vessels  lo  the  various  ports  of  the. 
other  continent  to  wliich  they  were  originally  destined:— while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  manufactures  of  Europe — ^particularly  of  Great 
Britain — as  well  as  the  manufactures  and  raw  produce  of  CluBi 
and  of  the  East  Indies,  were  primarily  imported  here;  and  after- 
wards shipped  in  great  quantities  to  the  South  American  colonies 
of  Spain— to  the  West  Indies— and  to  some  other  countries  of 
subordinate  importance. 

But   while  the  Americans  were  the  voluntary    *  drawers  of 
water'  for  almost  every  other  people  on  the  globe,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that,  in  this  circuitous  decantation  of  one  vessel  into 
another,  a  profitable  quantity  of  the  contents  did  not  fall  into  oar 
own  country.    Besides  the  increase  of  commercial  tonna|^  and 
the  accumulation  of  individual  wealth,  the  profits  which  flowed 
directly  into  tlie  national  coifei-s  were  by  no  means  contempdhle.  In 
addition  to  the  3^  per  cent,  on  the  general  drawbacks,    there 
was  a  considerable  sum  resulting  from  the  forfeiture  of  draw- 
backs altogether,  in  consequence  of  non-compliance  with  &e  law 
respecting  that  subject;  insomuch,  that  in  the  years  1805,  6,atid  7, 
the  duties  which  were  received  on  exported  foreign  productioiw, 
— and  which  duties,  of  course,  were  not  paid  by  American  con- 
sumers— amounted  to  about  one -ninth  of  the  total  dudes  collected 
during  that  period.  Thus  while  the  whole  was  about  845,000,000, 
the  part  drawn    from  the   carrying  trade  amounted   to  about 
24,000,000  on  goods  which  paid  duties  according  to  official  valua- 
tion,* and  about  21,000,000  arising  from  the  3^  per  cent,  upon  ^ 
drawbacks — or  jointly  to  about  25,000,000.  The  exports  of  the 
United  States  during  these  three  years,  however,  were  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  average  amount;  and  from  1793-— when  the 
carrying  trade  commenced — to  1814,  when  it  had  nearly  ceased, 
the  average  duties  collected  in  this  department  of  coroinerce 
could  not  have  formed  more  than  about  onC'twenUeth  of  the 
whole. 

But  it  is  from  the  increase  of  private  wealth  that  the  United 
States  have  been  chiefly  benefited  by  means  of  the  carrying  trade. 
We  have  no  data  for  calculating  the  precise  national  advantages 
derived  from  this  source;  but  we  may  form  a  general  idea  of  their 
ai.nottnt  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  our  trade  in  foreign 
articles  bore  to  that  of  domestic  produce,  in  years  when  both  were 
f.qually   exempt  from  restriction.    During   1805,  6,  and  7,  the 


*  The  value  of  goods  payiD};  ad  valorem  dutiei  is  lefi^ally  asccrtainedt  liy  ^^ 

ing  20  per  cent,  to  the  actual  co»t,  if  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Ho|^, 

from  any  place  bejoiid  ii;  and  lU  per  cent.,  if  imported  from  any  oUier  plaoi^iB" 
chidiDg  all  ohai^gcs,  eommiflsions,  and  outside  packages.    IniunuM  ia  WMpCSda 
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arcnge  ycarljr  value  of  our  domestic  exportation  was  about 
844,863,5 17,  while  the  export  of  foreign  merchandise  for  the  tame 
perioil  was  on  an  average  85?,T0i,93r  yearly;  showing  ananaual 
difTcrcnce  uf  nearly  g  13,000,000.  But  as  these  were  years  of  ex- 
traordinary commercial  ficcdom,  they  exhibit  a  fallacious  view  of 
our  general  exportation,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Of  the  latter 
we  took  a  progressive  survey  in  our  last  Number;  and  the  com- 
mencement, fluctuation,  and  decline  of  the  former,  from  1791  to 
1614,  is  very  well  exhibited  in  the  following  table: — 


Years. 

Sugar. 
lbs. 

Coffee. 

lbs. 

"r" 

Cocoa. 

u).  val.  duties. 

d0l[i>. 

1791 

74,504 

96-2,977 

492 

8,323 

2,840,310 

1792 

1,176,156 

2,134,742 

5,046 

6,000 

3,560,119 

1793 

4,539,809 

17,580,049 

14,361 

234,875 

4,110,240 

1794 

20,721,761 

33,720,y83 

23,884 

1,188,302 

4,975,120 

17'J5 

21,377,747 

47,443,179 

30  i, 692 

535,432 

5,670,260 

1796 

34,848,614 

62,385,117 

491,331 

928,107 

6,794,346 

1797 

38,366,202 

44,521,887 

1,901,130 

875,334 

7,835,456 

1798 

51,703.963 

49,580,927 

51)1,982 

3,146,445 

a,9  67,828 

1799 

78,821,751 

31,987,088 

441,3)2 

5,970,590 

18,713,477 

1800 

56,-132,516 

38,597,479 

635,849 

4,925,518 

16,076,848 

itJUl 

97,565,732 

45,106,494 

3,153,139 

7,012,155 

17,159,016 

1802 

61,061,820 

36,501,998 

5,422,144 

3,878,526 

14,906,081 

1803 

23,223,849 

10,294,693 

2,991,430 

367,177 

S,.351,524 

1804 

74,964,366 

48,312,713 

5,703,646 

695.135 

9,377,8u5 

1805 

123,031,272 

46,760,294 

7,5S9,-:24 

2,425,680 

13.201,483 

iej6 

145,839.320 

47,001,662 

4,111.983 

S,S46,7S8 

19,016,909 

1807 

143,136,905 

42,122,573 

4,207,166 

8,540,524 

18,971,539 

1803 

28,974,927 

7,325,448 

1,709,978 

1.896,990 

4,76J,737 

1809 

45,24«,128 

34,364,099 

4,722,098 

2,029,336 

5,88y,669 

1810 

47,038,125 

31,423,477 

5,946,336 

1,286,010 

8,438,349 

ISII 

18,381,673 

10,261,442 

3,057,456 

2,321,462 

8,315.291 

1813 

13,927,277 

10,073,722 

2,521,003 

752,148 

3,591,755 

1813- 

7,347,038 

6,568,527 

99,660 

108,188 

368,603 

1814 

76:i 

220,594 

none. 

27,386 

41,409 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens  (which, our  readers  will  recollect, 
was  concluded  in  the  fall  of  18UI,  and  continued  about  eiglitcen 
months)  the  ai-ticles  of  foreign  production  were  carried  dircelly  to 
their  respective  places  of  destination;  and,  accordingly,  the  exports 
of  the  United  Sialei  for  that  period  were  more  than  coniin.jJily 
small.  But  when  war  was  i-cnewed,  in  1 803,  they  not  only  rune  to 
their  former  magnittide,  but  increased  at  a  prodigious  rate  through 
every  succeeding  year,  till  they  were  suddenly  abridged  in  180S, 
by  the  imposition   of  commercial  mtraiuts.    During  the  three 
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years  immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  this  system^  tM 
average  export  of  sugar,  for  example,  was  nearly  1 40,0009000  Ibf; 
or  about  140,000  hhds.;  the  freight  of  which,  in  the  two  different 
vovaj^es,  (since  the  whole  was  brought  into  our  own  harbours  pre- 
paratory to  its  exportation  abroad)  must  have  employed  about 
70,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  cost  between  3  and  4,000,000  of  dol* 
lars.    I'or  the  same  period  our  total  yearly  importation  of  sugar 
was   about   200,000,0(^0  lbs.   on   an   average,  of    which  twelve^ 
thirteenths,  nearly  all,  in  short,  was  brought  in  American  boUomi. 
In   1807  alone,  our  import  was   174,940,709  lbs.  of  brown,  and 
45,397,570  lbs.  of  clayed  sugar;  the  greatest  part  of  which  was 
birnij^ht  from  West  India  islands  and  American  colonies.     Previ- 
ous ;o  1808  our  exports  of  this  article  were  principally  destined  to 
France,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Spain,  and  Italy;  but  siuco 
that  period  they  have  been  chic-fly  carried  to  Denmark)  Norwayt 
Sweden,  and  Russia.    The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  coffee;  of 
whicl),   during  1804,  5,   6,  and   7,  our  yearly  export  exceeded 
45,000,Ouo  lbs.,   and   our  total  import   fell    but    little    short   of 
60,000,000  lbs.,  on  an  average.  The  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Dutchf. 
French,  and  Spanish  West  Indies,  arc  the  countries  whence  our 
greatest  supplies  of  coffee  are  derived.   Holland  received  of  both 
these  articles  alniust  twice  as  much  as  any  other  country. 

But  though  sugar  and  coffee  were  the  chief,  they  were  by  oa 
means  the  only,  articles  of  foreign  production  which  we  imported 
and  exported  for  <)tlier  people.  During  1805,  6,  and  7,  we  cz» 
ported,  upon  a  yearly  average,  about  3,423,585  gals,  of  wine, 
1,600,301  gals,  of  spirits,  2,l5l,385lbs.  of  tea,  5,937,645Jb5.  of 
cocoa,  and  5,292,791  lbs.  of  pepper, — besides  small  quantities  of 
paints,  lead«  and  manufactures  of  lead^iron,  fishy  and  other  articles 
of  less  importance. 

While  we  were  thus  carrying  about  the  valuable  articles  of  co- 
lonial pro(kice,  we  took  good  care  to  import  in  return  a  profitable 
quantity  of  other  merchandise.  In  18o7,  for  example,  we  import- 
ed goods  paying  ad  valorem  duties  to  the  value  of  £58,655,917;  of 
which  only  about  R 1 7,000,000,  or  between  one-third  and  one-fourth 
were  again  exported.  During  the  same  year,  goods  free  of  dutjy 
were  eyported  to  the  value  of  S2,080,IU.  From  Europe, 
850/J  15. 1:^,5;  from  Africa,  8108,607;  fixjm  Asia,  86,392,592;  and 
from  tiic  West  India  islands  and  American  colonies,  SI|339,58S 
worth  of  tnese  two  species  of  merchandise  were  brought  into  our 
own  h.;rboars;  and  the  proportion  which  was  again  exported, 
went  principally  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  Spanish  AmericMl. 
colonics.  This,  however,  was  an  cxtraoixlinary  year;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  average  sums  we  should  be  obliged  to  abridge.  thoM 
figures  by  more  than  one  half. 

This  completes  the  detail  of  our  exports.  It  remains  to  exhibit 
a  view  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States,  together  with  a  histo;- 
ry  of  our  commerce  with  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  weU 
as  of  its  increase  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  govemmcnt. 
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Here  ire  encounter -a  considerable  impediment,  mrising  from  a 
deficiency  of  ofGcial  reports  for  besides  the  merchandise  whiclt 
pays  duties  ad  valorem — such  as  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  metal, 
earthen  and  paper  manufacturefr^no  foreign  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States  are  subject  to  any  estimation  whatever;  and  the 
only  way  in  which  their  value  could  be  ascertained  at  all  would 
consist  of  a  lahorious  and  ungratefal  calculation  from  the  prices  of 
the  different  articles  at  the  places  of  importatiuD.  For  short  pe- 
riods, however,  official  valuations  of  our  impoits  have  been  re- 
turned 10  congress,  by  their  particular  rcqucsti  and  from  these, 
together  with  the  acconipanying  documents,  Mr.  Pitkin  has  lieen 
enabled  to  give  us  a  pi-etty  complete  view  of  our  trade  with  fo- 
reign countries  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion. 

The  following  table,  which  exhibits  pretty  nearly  the  state  of 
our  trade  with  foreign  nations  and  their  dominions  during  the 
year  1792,  is  constructed  from  a  roport  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
dated  December  16,  1793:— 


— '■ 

Value  of  Kx|ita. 
r™m  tl.e  U.  S. 
in  Dollars. 

Value  ol"  Im|.U. 
into  the  li.  S. 
ill  l>nlliir!<. 

The  differcuec 
in  Dollars. 

Spain 
Portugal 

Great  Britain 
United  Netherlands 
Denmark 
Sweden 

2,005,907 
1,283.462 
4,6y8,735 
9,363,416 
1,963,880 

Am  16 

47,240 

335,110 

5^5,763 

2,068,348 

15,285,428 

1,172,692 

351.364 

14,325 

l,e70,7U7* 

687,699' 

2,630,387- 

5,922,OI2t 

791,188* 

I26,948t 

32,915" 

Total 

19,587,056 

19,823,030 

235,9r4t 

The  article  of  dread  atuffn  composed  more  than  a  half  of  the 
exports;  that  of  tobacco  more  than  one-fifth;  and  the  remainder 
was  made  up  of  rice,  wood,  salted  fish,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  lialted 
meats,  indigo,  horses  and  mules,  whale-oil,  flax-seed,  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  live  pi'ovisions,  and  foreign  goods;  of  which  last, 
however,  there  were  only  8620,274. 

From  two  elaborate  and  valuable  tables — for  which  Mr.  Pitkin 
acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  one  of  the  principal  clerks  in 
the  treasury  department — it  appears,  that  fi-oni  1795  to  1301,  both 
our  expons  and  our  imports  had  nearly  doubled  themselves;  the 
former  being,  at  the  first  period,  g47, 855,556;  at  the  last, 
993,030,573:  and  the  latter,  at  the  first  period,  g69,756,25S;  at  the 
last,  £111,363,511;  while  the  average  amount  of  the  one  was  about 
fi8,0DO,000,  and  of  the  other  not  &r  from  £82,000,000.    Accord- 
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ing;  to  some  statements  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  which 
called  for  by  the  house  of  representatives  in  1806— while  engaged 
in  discussing  the  propriety  of  a  partial  or  total  non-intercourae 
with  (ircat  Britain — the  average  yearly  exports  of  the  Uoited 
States  during.  1802,  3,  and  4,  amounted  to  268,461,000,  and  the 
average  annual  imports  for  the  same  period  to  about  B75|3 16,937;* 
of  which  last  g30,732,'0G9,  about  three-fifths^  were  the  value  of 
merchandise  paying  12|  per  cent.;  S8>303,770  of  such  as  paid 
15  per  cent.;  and  g453,75l  of  such  as  paid  20  per  cent,  of  dutie% 
ad  valorem.  The  remaining  835,827,347  were  the  united  value 
of  all  other  goods;  such  as  nails  and  spikes,  lead,  and  its  manufiw- 
turcs,  malt  liquors,  boots  and  shoes,  coal,  salt,  rum,  Geneva,  bran- 
dy, wines,  teas,  cofTec,  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo^ 
cocoa,  pimento,  hemp,  and  some  other  articles  of  less  importance. 
Our  trade  during  1802,  3,  and  4,  may  be  thus  distributed^^ 
With  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe  (Gibraltar  ex- 
cepted); exports — according  to  an  average  valuation— of  cottoa 
85,610,000;  of  tobacco,  83,220,000;  of  provisions,  82,160,00(^  of 
lumber,  naval  stores,  and  potaslics,  8  li5 10,000;  of  all  other  arti- 
cles of  domestic  produce,  S^-^00,000;  together  with  foreign  pro-' 
ducc  to  the  value  of  82j260,000;  of  all,  815,690,000; — imports,  of 
goods  paying  duties  on  their  value,  828,080,000;  and  of  gopdt 
which  paid  sprciHc  duties,  81)340,000;  of  both,  8^74,000;  vrbich 
leaves  a  balance  apparently  against  us  of  8^  1,7 10,000>— With  the 
British  East  Indies — exports,  8-^7,000  of  domestic,  and  S83,OQ0 
foreign  produce;  of  both,  8 1 30,000; — imports,  82,950,000  of  goods 
paying  duties  on  their  vainc,  and  8380,000  of  all  other  borts 
(chiefly  sugar,  pepper,  and  cotton);  total,  83i5 30,000:— -With  the 
Northern  British  colonics  in  America<v-cxports,  £530,000  of  pro- 
visions and  live  stock;  8^0,000  of  lumber,  naval  stores,  aAcT'pot- 
ashcs;  S 1 00,000  of  skins  and  furs;  860,000  of  other  domestic  pro* 
duce,  together  with  8160,000  of  foreign  articles;  and  in  all| 
81)000,000; — imports,  8480,000  of  goods  paying  duties  oo  thefar. 
value  (chiefly  fish,  and  articles  for  the  Indian  tradej  together  ^Ith 
860,000  of  goods  which  paid  specific  duties;  of  both,  S45O/)0O>— - 
With  British  W.  India — exports,  84,720,000  of  provisions  and  live 
stock;  8990,000  of  lumber,  and  8340,000  of  all  other  arli^ea; 
total,  86,050,000;-^imports,  82,460,000  m  spirits;  glyCBO^om  in 
sugar  and  cofTce;  and  8650,000  in  other  articles;  in  alt,  84,590,000. 
ficnce  it  appears,  that  835,970,000,  nearly  one-half  of  our  yearif 
imports  for  1802,  3,  and  4,  were  from  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain: — and  by  the  same  statement  we  Icam  that,  of  the  re- 
mainder, 87,094,000  were  from  Russia  and  Germany;  S35,470/)dO 
from  the  dominions  of  Holland,  France,  Spain  and  Italy;  81,083,1000' 
from  those  of  Portugal;  84,856,000  from  China,  and  other  Qi^W 
states  in  Asia;  and  8838,000  from  all  other  countries,  incloicBtt^ 


*  Tliis  value  was  ascertained  by  tlic  same  rule  which  the 
ia  the  cose  of  goods  payinn^  duties  ad  valorem.    See  note,  p.  4&8. 
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some  articles  not  particularly  discriminated.  The  value  of  all 
these  imporialioiis  may  be  classified  under  the  three  heads  ot~ 
1st,  Goods  imported  cliiefly  from  English  countries,  viz.  mer- 
chandise paying  dutiei^  ad  valorem,  839,489,O0Di  salt,  nails,  lead, 
steel,  beer,  cheese,  shoes  and  boots,  gl,917,000;  rum  alone, 
83,881,000;  total,  345,287,000;  of  which  833,401,000  were  from 
the  dominions  of  Grtai  Britain;  and  the  remainder,  8'l,8a6,000, 
from  all  the  ports  in  ihe  world: — 3d,  Articles  iiicidenlally  im- 
ported from  Great  Uiitain;  such  as  83,753,000  of  brandy  and 
geneva;  g2,903,UOO  of  wines,  and  82|360,O0O  of  teas;  of  all, 
88,075,000;  g33.0OO  of  which  are  from  British  dominions,  and 
the  VL'st,  88,U42,000,  from  all  other  countries: — and  3d,  Articles 
imported  but  to  a  small  extent  from  Great  Britain;  such  as 
88,373,000  in  coftee;  87,794,000  in  sugan  gl,930,O0O  in  mo- 
lasses; 83,357,000  in  cotton,  mcoa,  indigo,  pepper,  and  pimento; 
together  with  g 1, 600,000  in  hemp,  soap,  candles,  and  other  mer- 
chandise, except  wine,  teas,  gin,  and  brandy;  total,  831,954,000; 
of  which  82,476,000  only  were  from  the  dominions  of  England, 
and  the  remaining  819,478,000  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Accordiiit;  to  the  same  statement  of  tlie  secretary,  it  appears 
that  ourexporlsfor  the  years  in  (jneslion  consisted  of  830,928,000 
in  domestic  produce,  viz.  8 1 3,040,000  in  provisions,  (lour,  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  and  evcrj-  other  kind  of  vegetable  food;  g2,848,000  in 
dried  and  pickled  fish;  and  83,728,000  in  beef,  pork,  bultei-, 
cheese,  and  eveiy  other  sort  of  aninial  food;  of  all  which, 
832,957,000  went  to  Europe;  gl5,GC7,ooo  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  American  colonies;  and  the  remainder,  8'i364,000to 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas:  while  our  annual  re-exports  of 
foreign  merchandise  amounted  to  828,533,000,  viz.  goods  paying 
duties  on  their  value,  89,773,000;  coffee,  87,302,000;  sugar, 
85,775,000;  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  pimentQ,  and  pepper,  82,490,000; 
teas,  8li304,000;  wines,  81,108,000;  spirits  of  every  description, 
8642,000;  and  other  articles,  8''^i000;  of  all  which,  as  before, 
820,648,000  went  to  Europe;  85,688,000  to  the  West  Indies  and 
American  colonies;  and  8>, '^7,000  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Southern  Seas.  Thus,  then,  as  our  annual  imports  for  the  three 
years  in  question  amounted  to  875,316.000,  while  our  yearly 
exports  for  the  same  period  were  only  868,461,000,  it  appears 
thai  there  was  a  balance  apparemly  against  the  United  States  oi' 
no  less  tliaii  85,855,000. 

During  the  three  years  of  1805 — 6 — 7,  both  our  imports  and 
our  exports  were  greater  than  they  had  been  before  or  have  been 
since.  From  October  Ist,  1806,  to  September  1807,  for  example, 
the  former  amounted  to  no  less  than  S'38,574,e76;  of  .which 
858,655,917  was  the  value  of  goo<1s  paying  duties  ad  valorem; 
8  4,487,669  that  of  wines;  8  10,698,854  that  of  foreign  spirits; 
8  3,064,044  that  of  molasses;  85,113,704  that  of  teas;  816,470,947 
that  of  coffee;  8  3,297,961  that  of  cocoa;  8  23,413,865  that  of 
Bugars,  brown^and cUycd;  £  l/)0r,139Uuilor cotton;  8  1)B49^29 
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tliatof  inA'igo;  g  3,1 16,605  that  of  hemp;  S  l|6?6><94that  offdli 
and  the  rcinaimn^  £7,735,948  that  of  raisins,  candles,  lilHn; 
rhccsc,  Eonp,  ptpper,  pimento,  gunpowder,  iron  (in  anchon  alii-' 
in  the  sheet,  in  nails  and  spikes,  slit  and  hoop,)  white  ■]id''(W 
lead,  lead  and  its  manufactures,  steel,  coal,  Hegars,  and  glaiiv  0^ 
hottlcs  and  window-panes.)  Oiir  expoits  for  tlie  same  [JiiijiiJ 
were — jj  48,699,592  in  domestic,  and  g  59,643,558  in  forelgnfiv. 
diice — in  both  gI03.343,150;  and  accordingly  there  was  a  bala^Mi 
apparently  disadvantageous  to  us,  of  no  less  than  S  S0,^3ljnt,  * 
Wc  cannot  stop  now  to  discuss  the  question  respecting  the  telsMr 
(-/  tradxi  Ds  we  wish  in  the  first  place  Co  present  a  view  of  mV 
cDuiniercc  niih  each  diffcrenl  furci^  country  since  the  ado^lipi 
of  the  federal  government.  .v-, 

I.  By  the  treaty  of  1783  the  United  Slates  were,  oF  countif' 
subject  to  (he  navigation  and  alien  laws  of  Great  Btitain;  bntju- 
tlie  latter  fouid  her  interest  in  the  relaxation  of  those  lawa^  ritlK'* 
as  they  regarded  us,  her  parliament  in  April  of  that  year,  <iiiij(i»l|i    ' 
ered  (he  king  and  council  to  adjust  the  commerce  betwemi  Qj 
two  nations.     Accordingly  an  order  was  issued  on  the  36th  of  dto- 
following;  Uccember,  by  which  Americans  #ere  put  OB  the  mm> 
footing  viih  the  Knglish  (heniselvcs  in  respect  of  the  duticB  to  bf 
paid  on  the  Imporlation  of  our  own  produce  into  any  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  harbours; — '  and  the  same  drawbacks,  exemptions,  and  boflB> ' 
ties  arc  nllowed  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  States,  ato^ 
those  exported  to  the  llrtcish  i.ilands  or  colonies  in  AmericaJ-^ 
Tills  regulation  gave  us  an  advantage  over  all  other  countriea  ip 
the  trade  of  Great  Bri(ain.  Many  articles  from  the  United  State*-' 
such  as  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  iron,  wood,  and  lumber  of  all  kindB>» 
digo,  and  flax-seed — were  subject  to  no  duties  at  all;  while,  if  in.* 
ported  from  Other  countries,  they  paid  a  very  heavy  duty;  and  ^ 
our  tobacco,  rice,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  no  greater  duties  were  Mhcted 
than  on  the  san;C  articles  when  brought  from  some  British  i  nliMI.. 
By  the  treaty  of  1791  the  commerce  between  the  United  St^SH 
and  Great  Britain  was  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  two  CMIW 
triesi  though  it  was  explicitly  provided  that  neither  should  pay  UM 
higher  duties  than  were  imposed  upon  the  merchandise  of  ether 
nations.     This  treaty  expired  in  ISOJ;  and  by  that  negotiated  fa 
1806,  there  was  tohave  been  an  equalisation  of  duties:  bat  as  the 
president  refused  to  ratify  the  instrument,  its  provisions   became 
inoperative  of  course;  and  the  treaty  of  1815  leaves  our  comiaef* 
cial  relations  with  Gi-cat  Britain,  (so  far,  we  mean,  ab  regards  llie 
rccipriical  imposition  of  duties)  in  very  nearly  the  same  preAcCt-    '' 
fiicnt  with  the  treaty  of  1794.  -*■• 

We  stated  in  our  last  number  the  average  value  of  exports  nd' 
imports  to  and  from  Great  Britain,  between  ]7S4and  1790:  team'' 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  secretary  of  slate,  we  learn,  lha^1i<  f 
1793,  the  amount  of  the  former  was  g9,363,«  1 6,  while  that  of  lU 
latter  WHS  g1 5, 285,4'J8;  and  it  appears,  from  estimates  made  out  il 
the  treasury  department,  that  froin  1795  to  1B07,  the  ai 
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yearlyamount  of  our  exports  to  that  country  was  between  815  and 
16,000,(100;  while  that  of  our  imports  was  about  831»00O,OOW, 
Hut  in  1  SOS,  the  former  was  as  low  an  gS,^00,:;05,  and  the  latter  as 
low  as  818,S18,S6S;  and  though  they  almost  recovered  iht-irlost 
average  through  the  three  following  years,  yet  in  1S13,  tl.c  ex- 
ports fell  again  to  about  84,683,396,  and  the  imports  to 
£7,663,179.  The  merchandise  imported  from  Gi-cat  Bmain  con- 
iiists  pHiicipally  of  articles  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  sucli  as 
'wuolens,  cottons,  silks,  and  linens;  manufactures  of  brass,  copper, 
iran,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  glass,  and  chy^  habci'dashiry,  hats,  salt, 
coal,  beer,  ale,  and  porter;  the  oflici^l  vdlac  of  all  which,  in  1807, 
amounted  to  nearly  S39/)00,000;  and,  as  the  goods  of  that  year  im- 
ported free  of  duty,  and  subject  to  spccilic  duties,  could  not  have 
been  valued  at  less  than  3i)  or  gS 1, 000,000,  we  shall  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  in  stating  the  joint  value  of  our  impoitation  at  about 
860,000,000.  The  whole  amount  of  lirilish  exports  for  the  ^ainc 
year  was  about  8176,000,000;  of  which  we,  of  conne,  received 
i\  little  more  tban  a  thii'd.  The  United  States  have  always 
aSorded  a  market  for- a  lai'ge  pi'oportion  of  liritish  woolens;  and 
it  appears  from  Macphersou's  Annals  of  Cnm mere e,  that  between 
17yo  and  17U9,  we  received  from  a  ciuarter  lo  a  third;  and  some 
years  nearly  oni;  half  of  the  wliolc  cxi)ortaiion.  For  many  years 
tiic  export  of  woolen  goods  from  Great  Ilritain  !ias  been  nearly 
stationary,  while  that  of  cottons  lias  gone  onto  augment  beyond  alt 
precedent. 

'Tlir  value  of  our  imiiorts  from  Groat  Ilritnin  lias  always  exceeded  tlia* 
nf  our  exports,  rvoniii  thuiic  years,  when  wc  have  eoiutiinvd  tiicwliuli: 
«f  tlie  impiirl*.  I'lils  tliffcrviitn,  however,  is  Jeiis  than  appears  fixim  unr 
custiiin-liouse  hook.:,  as  the  vatuo  of  our  cxjNirts  is  awcrlaiiied  from  the 
pTtcea  of  tlio  :irliel'js,  at  die  jilaee  of  cxpurtatiun.  Most  of  the  articles 
ex|iurle<i  are  bulky,  ami  liave  been  carneil  in  our  own  ships.f  Tho  cx- 
pcn^  of  Irausponatitm,  lliercrurc,  a«  well  as  a  reasunahlc  profit  lo  iJia 
shipper,  wliieli  caniiut  be  less  than  about  twenty  per  cent,  must  be  added 
to  llio  esliiiiated  value  cif  uur  exports.  The  balance  is  paid  by  our  trade 
with  ilic  Wfst  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  tlie  wurid.' — p.  171. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  we  commenced  a  trade  with  tlie 
Britisb  East  Indies:  about  five  years  afterwards  the  govcmor  of 
those  provinces  ordered  that  American  vessels  should  be  treated 
there  as  the  most  favoured  foreigners;  and  accoi'dingly  the  ship 
Chesapeake,  one  ol  the  Arst  that  displayed  the  thiitecn  stripes  on 
the  Ganges,  was  exempted  from  the  customs  to  which  the  vessels 
of  other  foreign  powers  were  subject.  The  treaty  of  1794  permit' 
ted  us  to  trade  with  British  India  in  all  articles  that  were  not  en- 
tirely prohibited,  or  that  did  not  become  contraband  by  war;  nor 
did  it  subject  the  tunnage  of  our  vesielsto  any  higher  duties  than 

\  TliR  nnnlwr  of  Ainericon  ihipi  cleared  frniii  LiTerpool,  in  Iior,  wbi  fnup 
Iiundrcil  and  <^glit}'-iiin<:.  *ud  ihcjr  touni^  one  buadrcd  and  tncDtj-tLrcr  thfik-' 
taaii  livu  hundred  and  forty-five. 
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Englisli  vessels  were  oljlijjcil  lo  piv  r. 

on  tlw oilier  liamjyit  I'otl'^ilt  us  toini. 

of  tllo  I'lilios,  and,  ii)i>li-ad  vt  nufrL-n 

European  pi>n,  it  coni|K!lle[i  u«  lo  conv 

oav  Ciirgfxs.   There  wwc  no  rcMrkii^i 

tetmMliaic  CDmrnorco  of  the  nnCwanl  i  ny  Jt^c;  antt  iiocoiilin)^ 

VfaatlswcrCaccHMoinoil  lo  toiicli  6t  luiiopcati  poihi,  tifidji 

rccUy  ihci)CK  to  tlione  of  Hunt  lndlti.    The  irutiy  uf   1794  k3L 

ill  ]  303)  bin  iTit  proviaions  of  tin-  aniclo  wlilcii  ivkuIaU'iI  UUlk] 

ofourconiiiivrci!  with  rtrcatllrilain  were  will  perm itUnlui  *ui 

and  altlioiigli,  hi  WMiS<  Mftimrs.  Miiiiroo  nnil  EuiktK-y  win 

to  suKlc  the  lernin  of  thrlr  irruty  whtioU! »  »ti|Hibttpii  ^~ 

tan  vessels  sliould  snil  directly  fraui  Anii'rii:an  purtSy  tl 

thctreafy  which  they  finelly  iic^ocbud  wan  so  iliMsn' 


idciil,  Iliut  hctcfii^cO  liL- 
yet  uilr  iratlo  w 


v'tc^s  of  the  pr 
Bulling  the  sen.  .  , 
BuTI'trcit  to  coiitiniic  IbrlWarly  five 
sstmc  footing  as  Mr.  Jay  Kail  pluce<i  ii, 
MOiiiudiapplailTledmitl  it)niM.-t!  fui'  ui'r. 
ihf  East  India  Uotnpany  promnli;!ii'.'il 
tiaik-  offqlciKUUM  with  the  coutitfics 
granti^d  It  jUriKtlkilDii- 


TliB  coiuinweial  coiiv&iiiiuii  of  IH 
BriUhh  Itidiu  lo  uliti'Jbi  alt  (lie  i^rlfilc' 
&bo<i£-meiitraiicd  trealf  of  179-1.  Itut.  ;> 
privil6).;f  B  Have  eilhv.f  i>ueii  ultUfj^sln'i 

iiiijilifi.'.!  lu  our  <ilfl;i<)<iai>ui:;i';  for  wliih 
iiT  iLriiwi.li.nl  that  Aiuericaii  vfwel* '--I.- 
Utily  rcii'ivt'il'  ill  .i/i  lliu  scit  tiovts  aud  . 
riivntH  lutlio  Ebm  In<lic&,'thu  2Ul)  iiii 
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thHnitoCalciitta,nonib!iy,Mwlias,  andlMnccof  Wakii'Iiilamliaml 
llinufjii  we«eifl)cfori;]n.TuiiliC(l  togoiincii'Mihou&Iy  aswepleased 
tn  In(lia,wi;  ai'ciiow  u1ili(;rit  tu  sail  on  iid'irr.ct  voyage  fromourown 
[lorts  to  tin:  places  wliith(T  we  nre  boiiud.  It  is  impo&siblc  to  fore- 
see the  pructau  luaiiner  in  wliich  these  ref{uIatioii»  »re  calculated 
to  (iperaic  in  thi-  long  ruiij  nor  do  we  pusscs<>  uiij-  data  suiricient 
tu  jsci^iluin  the  efl'ecis  which  it  has  aliuaJy  pi-oiluced  upon  thin  de- 
pji'tnii-nt  of  our  cutnmcrci'.  Under  the  opcrati'in  of  Mr.  Jay's  trea- 
ty, the  value  of  our  i-'uiit  India  trade  increased,  between  179S  and 
1«^1,  rrtiiH  S743,52:5,  lo  ^j,ir>i,45C>.  Money  was  forme rly  the 
chii  f  arilcle  uf  exponaiion  to  the  UHtish  llast  Indies;  while  our 
inipui'ts  consiHted  prini.ipally  of  various  coitun  jroods,  indigo, 
siif^ar,  spices,  kc;  of  which  last,  the  portion  payjn;;  duties  ad 
valorem  was  valued,  in  1 807,  at  about  g4,U00,00<). 

Althcugh  our  trade  with  the  ilritish  West  Indies  has  always 
been  very  important;  yet  from  the  ptaceof  1794  to  that  of  1815, 
it  never  could  Im  made  the  subject  of  conventional  aiTungcmetit. 
Durin:^  the  winter  of  the  former  year,  indeed,  a  bill,was  intrb- 
Jiircd  into  p'JiHJainent'for  the  purpose  of  esiabliahing  some  rcgu- 
latiiiMs  on  thi:  subject;  but,  as  Uic  chief  provision  cxenipicd 
Aim-rlc:iii  vi'SHuls  from  any  hii,'litr  duties  than  were  paid  by  those 
'if  li-.m  lirimin,  it  ciirouiiicred  a  sirenuoiis  and  faial  opposition. 
The  Mi'ijfct  was  now  left  to  ilie  snpcrimcnd'.uicc  of  tix  kin;;  and 
council.  A'irordhi'.rly  they  issued  an  order  on  the  asih  of  Deccm- 
ber.  which,  wlijle  it  i-xcliidcd  American  vessels  fi-om  the  Uiiiisli 
West  Imlics,  pcnnli.'.cd  iheir  own  vessels  to  import  into  the 
islaiiilH,  fioni  ihe  United  States,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  hemp  and 
Has,  ma»iK,  y^irdt,  and  liowiiprits,  staves,  heading,  boards,  timber, 
shingles,  and  all  niher  kincU  of  lumber;  peas,  beans,  polatocs) 
wheat,  flotn',  lircat!,  hi'cuit,  rice,  oats,  barley,  and  every  otncr  sort 
of^rrain, '  tlic  same  bciiit;  the  growth  or  production  of  the  United 
Slates;'  and  (o  export  hither  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  colTec,  cocoa- 
nuts,  ginger,  and  pimenio,  under  the  same  itstriciion*  as  wei-c  ini- 
posed  upon  their  exijoilaiion  to  any  Anglo-American  colony,  Dy 
the  1 2t\\  article  nf  Air.  Jay's  treaty  it  was  provided  lh.it  .\mcricaii 
\essels  of  no  more  tlum  "ii  Ions  liuithen  should  lie  placed  upon 
Ihe  same  fooling  withihese  IJriiish  vessels;  but  the  provision  was 
I !ot agreed  to  liy  our  artiiiinistratioii;  and  the  treaty,  as  every  body 
knows,    was  raVilied   by   both  govommelits  without  it.     In   1806 

this  di'partnicni  of  Americsii  trade;  but  during  the  lalo  wars  of 
Kurope,  the  diQkuIly  of  supplying  the  commercial  wants  of  tlie 
West  Indies  ncecssitalcd  the  Urittah  ^vcnmientto  sdmii  Ameri- 
can vessels  into  tlie  iiorts  of  those  islands  for  certain  limitetlpe' 
liods  of  every  year.  Proclamations  forlh^s  purpose  were  custonf 
arily  issued  by  the  respective  colonial  governors,  until  parliiimcnt 
passed  what  is  e.illed  the  American  jntercuurse  Dill,  in  1807; 
sini.e  u  hi<'li  period  all  such  proclamatjons  have  appeared  in  the 
sh'.ipe  of  Orders  in  Council;  and  llieinipunalionof  beef,  ^rk,  and 
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fjsh,  lias  been  prohibited,  cither  in  American  or  in  British  bottoms. 
We  have  before  intimated  that  the  treaty  of  Ghent  is  silent  upon 
the  subject  of  the  West  India  trade. 

I'Voni  1795  to  1807  inchisive,  the  avcrapje  yearly  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  British  West  Indies  amounted,  by  our 
own  custom-house  books,  to  between  5  and  §6,000,000;  while  the 
annual  average  imports  from  the  same  places  were  about 
g5,0i)0,000;  a  diiFerL-iice  which  we  cannot  believe  to  be  near  so 
great  as  the  reality,  when  we  reflect  that  the  value  of  the 
exports  were  estimated  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  that  of  the 
imports  at  tho  place  of  importation.  As  most  of  the  exported 
articles  were  bulky,  ihe/reight  and  insurance  must  have  amounted 
to  nearly  the  original  cost;  nor  could  the  freight  and  charges  of 
the  imported  goods  bear  a  veiy  inconsiderable  proportion  to  their 
first  value;  and  since  our  own  ships*  were  chiedy  employed  in  the 
trade,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  disadvantages  of  any  balance  against 
us  were,  in  this  way,  pretty  thoroughly  equiponderated.  We  are 
not  in  possession  of  suflicient  data  for  a  progressive  history  of  our 
commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world;  and  it  may  suffice  to  state,  in 
a  general  way,  that  we  have  always  supplied  a  great  part  of  tlie 
demands  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  that  during  the  years 
1 804,  5,  and  6,  particularly,  we  furnished  them  with  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  their  flour,  meal,  and  bread;  with  about  two-thirds  of 
their  Indian  corn,  oats,  peas,  and  beans;  with  about  one-half  of 
their  beef,  and  pork;  with  more  than  one-half  of  their  diicd  fish; 
and  with  nearly  the  whole  of  their  live  stock  and  lumber. 

II.  According  to  M.  Peuchet,  France  and  her  dependencies 
exported  to  the  United  States,  in  1787,  coffee,  sugar,  inim,  syrup, 
salt,  olive  oil,  frnits,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  liquors,  to  the  value 
of  about  82,100,000;  cotton,  drugs,  Sec.  to  the  value  of  g  140,000; 
and  stuffs,  laces,  silk,  hosiery,  linen,  cambric,  soap,  gloves,  gun- 
powder, glass-ware,  and  hard-ware,  to  the  value  of  about  8247,000; 
in  all,  to  the  value  of  about  8''^)500,000:  while  they  imported  from 
our  country,  grain,  fish,  and  brcad-stufls  to  the  value  of  about 
8896,000;  boards,  timber,  slaves,  live  stock,  fish-oil,  peltry,  pitch, 
and  tar,  potash,  linseed,  and  tobacco,  to  the  value  of  about 
83,860,000;  negroes,  to  the  value  of  about  845,000;  manufactures 
introduced  into  the  colonics  to  the  value  of  8109,600;  in  all  about 
85,000,000.  For  three  years  directly  preceding  the  French  rcvo- 
hilion  our  average  exports  to  that  country  amounted  to  about 
8  l»52O,0O0;  while  our  average  imj)orts  were  only  8360,000.  <  Voila 
done  pour  France  (said  M.  Arnould)  le  ne  filus  ultra  d'un  com- 
merce, dont  r  6spoir  a  pu  contriliuer  a  fairc  sacrifier  quelques 
ccntaincs  dc  millions  et  plusieurs  generations  d'hommes.'  In 
1795  our  exports  to  France  (87,698,687;)  almost  doubled  our  im- 
ports from  the  same  country  (S3j671,33l;)  and  nearly  the  same 
disproportion  continued  through  the  follownig  year;  the  former 


*  The  tniountof  our  tounage  thus  eoplojed  in  1801,  wai  Ul^lSS. 
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being  gSjirUSQ;  tlie  latter  only  £1,833.066;  but  during  1797-8 
they  were  nca.rly  on  a,  par;  the  exports  for  the  Srst  year  being 
K3,8:!S,2ni,  the  imports  g3,045,796;  the  exports  of  the  sccood 
Sl,4"6,588,  the  imports  g!,371,737.  In  1793  the  exports  were 
ulmost nothing;  while  the  imports  were  g90l,Ol8:  and  in  the  next 
year  the  latter  (g71,338)  nearly  doubled  the  former  (g40,400;) 
but  in  1801  they  recovk.'red  their  wonted  proportion;  the  exports 
bcin^'g3,^8S,292,  and  the  imports  only  £1,013,690.  From  1804 
to  I  aor  inclusive  the  average  yearly  export  was  about  S3.000>000 
of  domestic,  and  more  than  g8, 000,000  of  foieign  produce;  but 
in  1 808  the  former  was  down  to  g7U8,670,  the  latter  to  83,1 36^96; 
in  the  two  nest  years  they  are  hardiy  worth  stating;  nor  ilirough 
1811-12-13  did  they  recover  their  lost  amounis;  though  in  the 
last  year  the  domestic  produce  was  valued  at  g  1, 780,391,  and  the 
foreign  at  g2,296,453. 

On  the  SOih  of  August,  1784,  the  French  government  issued 
an  arret,  by  which,  on  paying,  besides  the  local  customs,  a  duty 
of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  American  vessels,  of  at  least  60  tons, 
«'ere  permitted  to  import  into  French  West-India  every  ariicle  of 
domestic  pioduce,  except  salt  pork;  but  to  bving  thence  only 
rum,  molasses,  and  goods  brought  from  F'rance.  l"hey  are  liable 
lo  the  further  duty  of  three  livrea  on  every  quintal  of  salt  beef, 
cod,  and  other  dried  fish.  In  times  of  scarcity,  however,  tlie 
(olonial  legislators  were  empowered  to  suspend  this  law;  and 
dnrin^  the  late  European  wars  the  French  West  Indies  have 
jjencrally  been  open  to  Americans  for  moat  articUs,  either  of 
export  or  of  import.  In  1786  the  United  States  furnished  these 
itilands  with  alwut  g2,6l3,0oo,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  whole 
imports;  and  i-eceived  in  return  about  gl,4S2,rp00,  or  about  one- 
half  of  their  whole  exports;  and  from  1795  to  1798  inclusive)  the 
former  were  upon  an  average  about  S6)00ij,ooo  of  domestic,  and 
gl3,U00,000of  foreign  produce;  but  in  the  next  year  their  im- 
port from  our  eonniry  was  only  £2,776,604  of  domestic,  and 
gi^,02J,939  of  foreign  produce;  and  then cefur ward  to  1807  the 
amount  was  less  than  it  had  formerly  been;  being,  upon  an  average 
of  the  whole,  not  so  great  as  glO,OOU,ooo.  In  IsOS  their  joint 
value  was  only  g2,e33,006;  in  1H09,  nothing;  but  between  1810 
and  IHI3  it  augmented  from  gl8,4S4  lu  g4,8T7,734,  and  the 
iverage  was  about  g2, 357,000. 

III.  Though  our  trade  with  Spain  has  never  been  coHtcmpt' 
ible,  it  did  not  compose  any  great  or  integral  part  of  our  com- 
merce till  the  peninsular  invasion  of  Bonaparte,  in  1809.  Vptm 
an  average  of  years  the  state  of  our  trade  with  that  country,  from 
1793  to  1  BO  I,  exports,  was, — fish,  flour,  whale  oil,  rice,  tobacco, 
fee.  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  to  the  value  of 
£3,500,000;  imports, — brandies,  wines,  fruit,  salt,  and  latterly, 
sheep,  to  the  value  of  gl,800,OUD.  From  1804  to  1807  inclusive, 
the  average  yearly  value  of  the  exports  was  about  g  1,700,000  of 
doiuestio,  and  about  gl,700y000  of  foreign  produce;  of  all,  about 
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?-,oy\.'jjr}  I.  l.j  ilic  following;  year  ihdr  joint  value  was  on^ 
Slvi-t^^3SI;  but  iVom  18C9  to  l.sIJ  inclusive^  the  domestic  pro* 
cluci*  inciTascd  by  more  tiian  an  uriiiiiiiLticui  ratio, From  S  1,289|280 
to  S'^o3-,l'.>l;  while  tlie  l-a'cign  produce  decreased,  by  a  stUi 
jijrciilor  rulio,  from  Sl,'.^Ju,u.\^  to  S4«^905.  Fi-om  1803  to  iBOf 
inclusive,  our  aviMa^e  yearly  import  of  wines  from  Spain  amOjQlilt* 
cd  lo  about  S-^''^S'^^'-S  5*"d  that  of  brandies  to  about  8600,000.  A 
prctiy  extensive  trade  with  the  Spanish  West-Indies  and  Amen- 
eancoloiiiis  was  a  part  of  the  benellt  wliich  accrued  to  us  from. 
tlie  late  Luropean  wars.  We  became  the  interagcnt  between 
them  and  Spain,  as  well  as  between  almost  all  colonies  and  their 
parent  states.  From  1795  to  I8i.»l  inclusive,  our  exports  to  colo- 
nial Spain  augmented  more  than  six-fold;  and  our  imports  from 
liic  same  countrit:s  increased  in  about  t!ic  same  ratio.  The  value 
of  \\\v  former,  in  I7i'j,  was  only  S1.3»s9,2l9;  in  l«ul,  as  nianj  a» 
S8»4.ir,fi59;  whih:  tl:e  value  ol  the  latter,  in  1795,  amounted. tqr.. 
^l,7.'ii>,i:vs;  in  ly«.Jl,  to  Si -j7yi),  87S;  and  of  course,  the  ycar^* 
averiiiie  value  of  ti-.o  exports  was  S-t,nOo/)oO;  that  of  the  inipbifti' 
^)r),0(ju>(; )  '.  Til'.:  d  ita  lor  the  years  from  1804  tb  1813  are  fouiided 
upon  our  cus:oni-..'.jU:ie  books,  which  n;ive  merely  the  dcsiination 
uf  merchavidise  arix.M'cim:^  to  the  clearance  of  the  vessel;  but  iff© 
need  not  advertise  our  readers  of  tlic  fact,  that  ships  often  cleared 
For  one  port,  and  went  to  another.  From  these  books  it  appears^ 
liowever,  that  between  IS  '4  and  IS'.S  our  average  expoit  to  the 
Spanish  Weht-lndies  and  American  eoior.ics,  was  S^sOOO^OOO  of 
domestic,  and  S'''j  ^^j^'^'O  of  fuiei^-n*  produce;  in  all  about 
SS,000,00^.  In  I S./8  the  domestic  produce  amounted  to  S531»-J8<i 
only;  the  forei^^n  lo  S-'»v'»  iT^/'f^^  only;  and,  though  in  the  subse- 
quent  years  the  fornu;r  moie  than  recovered  its  lost  valu^^  and 
Vv-as  about  S^i'^^^^^^^^'^  <in  an  average,  the  latter  augmented  vcty 
little  fur  four  years,  and  was  as  low  as  Sl*53vi49  in  1813. 

IV.  The  same  .tcejieral  observation  which  wc  made  in  respect 
to  our  trade  witii  Spain,  is  equally  applicidjle  to  that  with  Portu* 
y/dl  Our  exports  lo  that  country,  and  to  the  island  of  Madwa, 
consist  principally  ol  wheat,  flour,  corn,  rice,  dried  fishy  whale  oilf  ' 
soap,  sia\es,  liLadint^;  and  our  imports  from  the  same  places  ai« 
cliielly  \\ineR,  fruits,  and  salt.  From  1795  to  1801  the  former-ia 
the  trade  with  Fortuiyal,  nearly  doubled  themselves;  wliilcthe  lat- 
ter iliminished  almost  in  the  same  proportion:  insomuch  that* 
in  I7y5,  the  expoils  amounted  lo  g5y4,S01;  the  imports  to 
Sl,032,o39:  but  in  1801  the  first  hud  risen  to  81,139,377;  the 
seconil  had  fallen  lo  S^^45,l  1 1.  The  same  is  true  of  our  trade  with 
Madeira;  the  exports  in  1795  being  no  more  than  8 133,476-  the 
imports  as  great  as  S^  1 7,^)60:  but  in  1801  the  former  were  as. 
high  as  R;V2."y;U4;  the  latter  as  low  as  §514,791.  The  average 
yearly  value  of  our  exports  lo  l'ortu^»;ai  from  1804  to  1807  inclu- 
sive, was,  S875,()()o  of  domestic,  and  iiiOO,00()  of  foreign  produce; 
in  all  about  81,355,000:  in  1808,  the  whole  ^v as  only   8343^77- 

*  That  uf  thU  increased  during  this  period  from  Si  1176,998  to  S9^87ba7st. 
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hut  beiRceii  1309  utid  1813,  the  domestic  produce  rose  from 
81,629,709  lo  S3,99-,<'l3f  wliilcihe  fortign  produce  fell  from 
Sl51,4^S  tobTi-TS;  undolbutli  the  joint  y  curly  iiveru)fc  value  was 
not  I'ar  IVoni  b^ttJ'^v'.uiJit.  During  oui'  ucis  of  nou-iiitui'cuursB,  do- 
mestic pmducc  (cliicl]y  cutioi))  to  tlic  value  oi'  g3,263,13S  was 
thifi/ied  to  M:iijfira,  l-'ay;-,l,  and  the  Azoivs,  but  drsiinrd,  tlie 
greater  pjit  oFii,  to  Gi'Cu^  Brilivin,  and  tlic  oliicr  comiiieut.  The 
I'Ctiiuvul  of  tlie  Poi'tii^uesc  (jovtriiiiniit  to  liie  country  ef  Brazil 
has  inci-euscd  oui-  trudu  will,  its  American  culonicsj  anil  tliougli, 
in  lliiJ7,  lim  \Miue  of  our  cx^ioi't  to  tJicsc  cuuiilrics,  was  only 
about  £0,000, it!. inuratjc  airiouia  IVoni  1 IJ09  to  1 8 12  ivas  6600,000 
oi"  doiiicblic,  and  mort  tliaii  fcCOO,uCiO  ol*  fdrcijjn  produce;  in  all 
above  gl,;uo,ou<i  yearly. 

V.  Till  lately  our  c.'immerce  with  liussia  was  quite  inconsider- 
able, from  I7;'5  tii  181)1  the  value  ol' our  espoils  to  tti^  country-, 
tlu>ut;h  extrciuely  irre){UlaT,  may  be  avern^cd  at  about  S3^,400 
yearly;  wliilc  our  intpoitii  IVom  the  same  place  anieuutud  to  about 
gl,dJur'txj  annually.  Dui'Lu^  Hi.O-6-7  tlie  average  valut  of  exports 
wui  iiji.j'  .'  of  domesiici  and  Sl45,'ii)(j  of  fort'iKn*  produce,  in 
all,  aiiiiu.  g  1 76,000;  ill  lBO:i  it  was  notliin^;  and.  tUoll^L  in  the  ti.i'co 
next  ytais  that  of  tliu  Ibriucr  ruso  from  &U6,.i.2n  10  Si,C5,i,l'J9, 
and  ti'ial  of  tlie  latitT  liom  S7J7,r'jy  to  S-l,ij7,;i8,  tiic  (l.jiacslic 
produce  f.li  in  valiif,  tlirougb  1812  and  IJ,  to  Ssu,vJi)0,  and 
lorcijiii  produce,  to  S'J''-  In  '3J'J  we  began  a  trade  of  cotton 
with  Kussiu;  but  in  tnut  year  the  amouiit  of  exports  was  only 
62S,ll21hsi  hi  miO  they  were  3,769,1  liulbs.;  and  in  1811  as  many 
as'J,j6a,u3'JlbB.  In  IS  10  we  shipped  to  the  same  country  S,270lb8. 
of  rice,  I,<l62iitids.  of  tobacco,  4,&3(igalls.  of  spirits  from  grain,  and 
lS4,16'J);atl(i.  of  spirits  from  molasses.  Sugar,  cofiee,  pepper, 
tea,  and  cocoa,  are  the  principul  articles  of  foreign  produce  expos- 
ed to  Russia. 

Our  imports  Horn  that  country  consist  of  Iron,  hemp,  cordage, 
duck,  drillings,  diapers,  tickings,  sheciiuj^s,  fcc.  of  which  the  ave- 
.  rajrc  value,  in  18j2,  3,  4,  was  about  gl,;}.i3,^17i  in  1807, 
Kl,8u4,&60;  in  I8UJ,  gl,.i>97,784;  and  in  1811,  g3,  :49,(j33.  The 
aveiajje  quantity  of  hemp  imported  in  1 8.2,  j  and  4,  was 
«8,8JiJ  cwi.;  value  577;',  173;  in  18 II  the  (|uai.iity  of  hemp  was 
■205,853  cwt. — of  coitliige,  tarred,  S8y,'J-i.l  ibs.j — of  cordage,  un- 
tivrrcd,  .■",  1,806  lbs.;(  and  of  cables  lo«,685  Ibs-S  As  hemp,  t..  the 
amount  of  1 15,1''U  cwt.  and  to  the  value  of  ^Cy.iopKiu,  iogtUier 
with  cordage,  to  the  amount  of  3D,87U  cwt,  aad  to  the  value  of 
S3U8,lu(',  mere  produced,  in  Kentucky  alone,  iluriii[j  IGlo,  tlic 
United  Slates  will,  ere  lon^,  be  independent  on  Russia  for  cither 
«f  these  articles. 

"  In  Itm,  niilv  $lS,R-jr;  in  t»7,  ««  many  a»  SJ^SjoSr. 

t  N<<  '«<  thaii  l,iiU-,7K0lli«.  ill  lEur. 

i  U»ly  O.I'UlliK.  ill  IKUri  anil  nntliinjc  in  ISII>. 

f  Uuly  3o,iC<ilbs.  ia  tbe  pii;«edUig  vtu. 
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VI.  Our  real  trade  with  Sweden  has  never  been  great;  inw- 
Tnuch  as,  from  1795  to  1801,  the  average  value  of  exports  thi- 
ther, consisting  of  tobacco,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  doxnesdc 
and  foreign  growth,  was  only  aboui  S6.>,c)(K);  and  that  of  imports 
from  the  same  country,  principally  of  iron,  not  above  gSj^OOO.  In 
1809  (when  a  direct  trade  with  England  and  France  was  prohibit- 
ed) domestic  produce,  principally  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  the  value 
of  g4,0o0,395,  and  foreign  produce  to  the  value  of  g  1,409,303, 
were  cleared  out  for  Swedish  ports,  but  dtstined  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  norlhcm  parts  of  Europe.  In  1810  the  same  thing;  took 
place;  only  the  domestic  produce  amounted  to  but  g  1,563,336, 
and  the  foreign  produce  to  S4>2^4,997. — The  state  of  our  trade  . 
M'ith  the  Swedish  West  Indies,  between  1795  and  1801,  was;  ex- 
ports 8685,000;  imports  g500,00o,  upon  an  average  valuation. 
In  1807  the  value  of  the  exports  was,  §4-16,509  of  domestic,  and 
8911,155  of  foreign  produce — in  all  Sl,3:27,66'l;  for  which  wc 
received  in  return  92,858  galls,  of  rum,  o0,764  galls,  of  molasses, 
13,752,412  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  1,705,672  lbs.  bf  coffee.  Between 
1809  and  1812,  the  export  of  domestic  produce  fell  in  value 
from  82,757,859  to  §1,060,500 — that  of  foreign  produce  from 
g687,960  to  S  126,274;  but  the  average  was  about  gl,330,000  of 
the  former,  and  S400,r.00  of  the  latter.  During  1810  and  \\  wc 
imported  from  these  islands,  upon  an  average,  about  1,300,000 
galls,  of  rum,  nearly  l,5vOO,000  galls,  of  molasses,  about  1,870,000 
lbs.  of  coffee,  and  more  than  5,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  two  first  cunu',  without  doubt,  from  Biitish  islands, 
through  Swedish  neulrul  ports. 

VII.  From  1795  to  180 1  the  average  value  of  our  yearly  ex- 
ports to  Norway  and  Denmark  v.'us  about  g600,00(),  and  of  our 
imports  from  the  same  countries  about  g  100,000:  during  1805, 
6  and  7,  the  yearly  value  of  the  exports  was  S^OOi^OO  of  domes- 
tic, and  SlilO",(^00  of  foreign  produce — in  all  about  gl,500,oOO; 
but,  in  con.sc(«utnce  of  the  restrictions  upon  a  direct  trade  with 
England  and  France,  during  1809  and  10,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  co- 
lonial produce  were  clcaivd  in  great  quantities  for  ports  in  Dcn- 
jnark  and  Norway;  and  thence  found  their  way  to  their  respective 
places  of  dchtinutif)!!,  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  custom- 
house books  furnish  very  imperfect  data  for  estimating  the  amount 
of  our  trade  in  t)icse  years;  but  they  are  all  the  authority  wc 
have;  and,  according  to  then),  the  value  of  our  exports  to  the 
countries  in  question  was  S958,584  of  domestic,  with  §3,327,766 
of  foreign  produce,  in  1809, — and  53,962,739  of  the  former,  with 
§6,548,050  of  the  latter,  in  1810.  Between  1795  and  1801  the 
state  of  our  trade  with  the  Danish  West  Indies  was,  upon  an 
average  valuation,  about  S2,093,o00  of  exports,  and  about 
82,122,000  of  imports.  From  1804  to  1807  the  average  value  of 
the  exports  was  about  S I  »4 10,000  of  domestic,  and  81,026,000 
of  foreign  produce— in  all,  about  £2,436,000. 
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VIII.  Hamburg  has  long  been  the  gi'cat  depot  for  the  north  of 
Europi;;  and  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  French,  during  the 
late  continental  wars,  atlbixlcd  an  extensive  market  for  the  various 
articles  of  colonial  produce.  The  state  of  our  trade  with  that 
city  and  Bremen,  between  1795  and  1801,  was,  upon  an  average 
valuation,  gl  1,400,000  or  exports— such  as  tub^icco,  rice,  cotton, 
spirits  from  molasses,  ivhalc  oil,  pot  and  pearl  aslies,  of  domestic; 
and  sugar,  coffee,  teas,  cocoa,  pepper  and  other  spices,  of  foreign 
produce;  imports,  being  chiefly  German  manufactures  of  linen, 
SS,lMO,000.  From  isob  to  iao7  inclusive,  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  the  same  places,  and  to  other  German  ports,  was,  upon 
an  average,  gl,!59,000  of  domestic,  and  8^,303,000  of  foreign 
produce — ill  all  g4,4G7,000.  In  1S08  (he  value  of  the  former 
was  only  gJ4,9eo,  and  that  of  the  latter  8201,852;  but  during 
I8U9  ami  10  their  average  values  were  g772,O0O  of  domestic, 
and  nearly  81,000,000  of  foreign  produce. 

IX.  Notwithstanding  the  spoliations  committed  upon  our  tradC) 
iioth  by  France  and  by  England,  and  notwithstandin!^  the  latecm- 
perot'  Xnpoleon  endeavoured  to  compel  the  Hollanders  into  his 
continental  system,  by  placing  over  them  his  brother  Louis;  oui' 
trade  with  the  Dutch  continued  to  be  very  important,  till  we  ruin- 
ed it  ourselves,  by  the  institution  of  commercial  restraints.  From 
1795  to  1801  the  state  of  tluit  trade  was,  upon  an  average  valua- 
tion — expo  Its— tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  whale  oil,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
spii-its  of  molasses,  coD'ec,  sugar,  tea  and  pepper,  ^4,553,000; 
imports — woolen,  linen,  and  other  goods,  paying  duties  nd  valo- 
rem (of  which  the  average  value  was  81,110,354,  (luring  1803, 
2,  4,  and  gl,8ai,741  in  1808),  spirits  from  grain  (of  wWch 
1,059,540  galls.  Upon  an  average  of  years,  fitim  1803  to  1804,  and 
as  many  as  1,160,000  galls,  in  I8B7,  wei-e  exclusively  in  gin), 
nails,  spikes,  lead,  in  its  various  forms,  paints,  steal,  cheese,  glass, 
anchors,  shot,  slit  and  hoop  iron,  about  gl,S00,000.  The  ave- 
rage value  of  the  cxpoits,  from  1804  to  1807,  inclusive,  was 
82,638,000  of  domestic,  and  813,915,000  of  foreign  produce — 
in  all  816,551,000:  but  between  1808  and  1813  the  former  dwin- 
dled from  8382,121 — the  latter  from  82,227,732,  to  nearly  no- 
thing. With  the  Dutch  West  Indies  and  American  colonies,  the 
state  of  our  trade,  between  1793  and  1802  was,  upon  an  avoriige 
valuation — exports  about  81,491,000 — imports  about  82,774,000. 
From  1804  to  1807  inclusive,  the  exports  were  87'80,0O0  of  do- 
mestic, and  8440,000  of  foreign  produce— in  all  81,2-20,000;  but 
between  1808  and  I81()  the  farmer  dwindled  from  897,734  to 
839,734,  and  the  latter  from  814,839  to  gSl.— Between  1795  and 
1801,  the  value  of  our  imports  from  the  Dutch  Kast  Indies  aug- 
mented from  826,7(16  to  8*,430,733;  and  the  average  yearly  va- 
lue was  81,853,000.  The  articles  were  coffee,  sugar,  pepper, 
and  other  spices;  for  which  we  have  generally  paid  in  money,  or 
in  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  cargoes,  shipped  for  Europe.  In  1802 
we  imported  from  the  Dutch  E^ist  Indies,  and  the  Cape  of  Gooil 
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Hope  togclln:!-.  r.,820,203  lbs.  of  coffee,  iidued  at  Sl,TO6,30*; 
in  1S04  39  many  an  3,3!i5,783  lbs.,  valued  at  SZ,098,954;  utd 
iicarlv  ihf  same  qiiiuitity  in  1807. 

X.  The  state  of  our  tratk  with  Italy,  between  17D5  wid  18QK 
VI3.S — L->:poi't& — (li'icd  fish,  suj!;ar,  coffee,  pepper,  and  cocoa,  to  tho 
avci^s^e  value  of  SI,I34,O00;  iinpoi-ls — silks,  wines,  bfamfieit 
fniits,  IcLid,  and  uhcesc,  to  the  average  value  of  g703/K}0.  Thi 
increase  of  ilic  former  was  from  Sl)S2S,150  to  B3,09o,439— 
that  of  tlm  latter  liom  8319,653  to  8902,406.  Between  1804aiid 
180?  the  value  of  the  exports  iiicrciscd  from  gl,671,14fftD 
S3.71U,9r;>i  anil  ihc  avcraijc  waa  g2rii),ouo  of  domestkf^^  * 
S3.49i>,('>10  of  i'.jrL>it;n  produce;  in  all  £3,690,0(10:  bui  bd 
1808  :;nd  1813  liii:  former  dwindled  from  SS8,085  to  ^l,9*tji 
tht:  laucrfro.ii  Sl,l"6-S3y  to  about  nothing. 

XI.  A  Uwdv.  wafi  opi;ned  with  China  soon  after  the  doae  .4 
a:id  it  increased  so  greatly  that  in  1789,  W^'' 
.  nt  Canton;  nkoi-v  than  were  thei-e  frota  'Shf 

'•I  .at  llritain-  Tlie  principal  articles  of  im- 
ks,  nankeens,  and  China  Ware;  of  which  «b 
cays  considerably  more  than  was  wanted  for 
The  yearly  (juaiitity  of  imported  tea  has 
icrcase  of  po|inlatLon(  and  between  1790  and 
lentcd  from  3,(ii7,'24-2  lbs.  to  8,108,774  lbs.;  but 
s  about  3,67  ifiva  lbs.  In  1808  the  whole  quantifr 
hs.;  in  1809,  1,482.990  Iba.;  in  1810,  7,839,4^7  lbs.; 
but,  in  the  two  fudowin^  years,  only  about  3,000,000  lbs.  upon  u 
Bvcrage,  From  Ifyil  to  lSO:i,  iurlnsivc.  we  imported,  upon  m 
average,  about  1  .HjH.OJO  ib:i.  of  boliea,  J73,000  lbs.  ol  souchong, 
316,400  lbs.  of  hyMiti,  and  ^00,000  lbs.  of  other  green  tea.  Be- 
tween  IDOi  am!  181!,  our  average  total  import  WU  about 
4,858,000  lbs.;  our  eonsamption  about  .",J70,noo  lbs.;  and  our  ex- 
por:,  of  coursf.  abiim  l.sSR.c.'OO  llis.  Fi-om  1802  to  1807,  iocln^ 
sivL',  ;lio  iivei'n;{e  vnlti.^  of  !;ond!>,  payiui;  duties  ad  Valorem,  w- 
all  silki,  .•oti»..s,  .^!id  China  wure,  was  about  £3,000,000:  la  18ty, 
it  was  only  S.''33,'2.J;  in  181!',  as  many  as  S3,37+,BM;  b^ 
throu^-h  the  t!u'.:(:  followinr^  yi:ars,  it  sunk  from  2^,880,043  te 
only  S-'>56.a75.  Vr,  fciv  .\uii'rican  articles  are  shippe^^fv-rr/f; 
to  China,  tlv;  bajanc<:  of  this  trade,  accoi-ding  to  tbe^ustom- 
house  boohs,  ha-  ahr;iys  been  at'aiiist  us;  and  it  is  tlie  calculation 
of  wrll  iuforniid  r.KTckints.  engaged  in  it,  that,  except  during  the 
late  war,  Iji^twui^n  two  and  tlirec  millions  of  dolNn'B,  in  specie, 
have  been  uiniiuiiy  exported  to  ih.it  country.— T lie  furs  and  skim  • 
procuicd  upo.)  the  north- wusi  cnast,  have  formed  a  valuable  aHi- 
clc  of  'riiile  in  t:ie  C^l.in'.sc  markets.— They  ani  purchased  from  , 
the  Iiidi:in^,  at  a  very  rhcap,  and  are  sold  to  tlio  Chinewc,  at  j 
very  dtiar  prtre;  and  so  ^vcit  has  been  the  perseverance  Of  our 
couii'.!- -mvii  ill  this  hax:ii-diiiis  species  of  cnti^rprisc,  tiiat  not  oolv 
Ihu  noith-wcht  cuasl,  lint  e^ery  shoi-c  of  Soultt  America^  tvt 
cverjr  island  of  tlie  South  veas,  bavc  been  explored,  in  quest  of 
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the  seal.  Nor  has  ihe  animal  incrc^asci)  by  persecution;  and 
indeed  its  nunil>cTs  arc  now  so  few  that  they  arc  hardly  worth 
hunting.  In  1800,  ilic  value  of  g;ood3  einbaikcd  in  thia  kind  of 
trade  was  8827,748. 

'  Tlie  followiDg  slalcmenl  cxhibiL^  llic  value  of  merclianili«c,  Jumcslic 
and  foreign,  cxportcil  from  tie  United  Slates,  to  i-aeh  quarter  of  Iho 
world,  from  lUIll  to  liilj:— 
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Mr.  I'ilkin  throws  \ciy  lillle  new  U;;M  upon  the  subject  of 
comnicrciul  bulanccsi  iuid  since  ijie  (juustion  is  one  til  liic  miwl 
Iicr|ile::t-(l,  ua  well  as  one  of  tlio  most  iiniMtrtam,  in  the  aiii-nce  i,i 
jmliiica.!  ecuntnny,  perhaps  wc  may  be  expuctcil  to  touch  upon  it 
licfoie  we  hgain  tuke  leave  ol  ou:- author.  Dr.  Rniitli  ansevts  ¥617 
roundly  tliut  ■  nnthint;  can  be  more  absuni  than  this  whole  doctrine 
ubuut  a  balance  of  trade;'  but  he  dobs  not  take  thu  piini;  to  reful* 
li  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  fulness.  Politicul  economists,  we 
spprehend,  arc  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  truths— 
that  all  commcicial  exchange  depends  upon  the  difference;  In 
pcint  of  \alufj  at  which  diifcrent  nulioriK  tMimatr  tlie  ■biiir  fom- 
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iTiodity.     In  consequence  of  this  fact,  every  article  of  trade  InS 
its  roal,  a:i(l  its  cxchanj^cablc,  value,— one  value  in  domeatlcy  Wjfch! 
another  in  foreij^n,  markets.     When  it  is  stated,  therefore,  aa>«r 
abstract,  un»iualificd  proposition, — that  if  a  nation  imports  more 
than  it  exports,  the  trade  is  a  disadvantageous  one, — we  shall  find 
that  the  langua.^e  is  utterly  unintelligible,  except  in  a  kind  of  Wf 
sophistical  sense.     The  words  ini/jort  and  export  have  no  deS 
meaning;  for  in  consequence  of  the  distinction  between  the 
and  the  exchunijeable  value,  they  both  must  stand   for   moTto'^ 
less,  according;  to  the  place  of  estimation,  whether  in  the  domestic'' 
or  in  the  foreign  market.     This  principle  should  be  present  to  ns 
at  every  step  of  our  reasonin?^  upon  the  question  of  cominerciil' 
balances:  and  it  will  be  found,  we  apprehend,  that  when  both  aie 
estimated  by  the  domestic  standard,  the  superiority  of  imports  to 
exports  is  the  exact  measure  of  incrr:asinj^  wealtli;  and  thatywfeieo 
valued  by  the  foreif^n  stvmdurd,  the  superiority  of  ejcfiort*  to'ia- 
fiurts  is  to  be  considered  as  that  measure.  To  take  a  very  simple 
instance: — suppose  that  a  barrel  of  flour,  which,  in  our  own  mar- 
ket is  worth  but  ten  dollars,  can  be  turned  into  European  good% 
which,  in  our  own  market  as  before,  are  worth  as  much  as  twen- 
ty dollars, — it  is  quite  clear,  that,  according  to  such  a  valuatidiy 
the  United  States  arc  gainers  by  imposing  more  than  they  es- 
poit.     But  let  us  put  both  commodities  in  the  European  market. 
In  this  case,  the  barrel  of  flour  carried  out  of  our  own  ports,  when 
it  can  be  sold  for  no  more  than  ten  dollars,  is  in  effect  an  export  of 
twenty  dollars;  because  it  is  an  export  which  is  worth  that  sum 
in  the  market  of  sale;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  theEuropcan  goods 
brought  into  American  harbours,  where  they  can  be  sold  for  twen^ 
dollars,  arc  an  import  of  only  ten  dollars,  because  they  are  an 
import  which  is  worth  only  that  sum  in  the  market  where  we  hare 
agreed  to  estimate  it.     In  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  can  it 
everbe  true,  that  anation  is  growing  rich  when  it  exports  more  tbsa 
it  imports.     Yet  even  this  consists  only  in  a  play  upon  words;  and 
indeed  we  suspect  that,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  a  great  proportion^ 
other  cases,  the  dispute  about  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  mp 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  language.    Even  tbb 
phrase — wealth  of  nations— is  equivocal;    for  a  nation  may  be* 
worth  twice  as  much  in  a  foi*eign,  as  it  is  in  its  own  market. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  the  United  States  have 
always  exceeded  their  exports;  and  Mr.  Pitkin  rightly  obscrreSf 
that  the  increase  of  national  weahh  has  generally  been  in  propor- 
tion  to  that  excess.     That  our  country  has,  notwithstanding  soma^  . 
hitcrruptions,  been  constaiUly  and  rapidly  increasing  in  richeii  ■ 
we  cannot  op(^n  our  eyes  without  seeing  abundant  dcmoustratiOBi^ 
and  when  these  two  facts  are  viewed  in  conjunction,  we  wantne 
abstract  reasoning  to  convince  us  that,  with  respect  to  ourselfli 
at  least,  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  old  doctrine  on  ihB 
subject  of  commercial  balances. 
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According  to  that  old  doctrine,  neither  nation  could  gain 
any  tbing,  if  both  reciprocally  exported  exactly  as  much  as  they 
imported.  Here,  too,  the  abettors  of  the  doctrine  forget  that  every 
imfiort  and  every  exfioTt  has  tivo  distinct  vatucs;  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  thcae  values,  in  the  way  of  exchange,  must  ne- 
cessarily accrue  to  both  parlies.  Merchandise  is  worth  nothing 
till  it  can  be  sold.  When  our  barrel  of  flour  is  exchanged  br 
European  goods,  each  party  has  gut  rid  of  an  article  which,  in 
their  own  markets  respectively,  would  only  sell  at  ten  dollars;  and 
acquired  another  which,  in  their  own  country,  as  before,  is  worth 
twenty  dollars.  Each  party  thci-efore  has  gained  the  difference 
betwixt  the  values  of  Iheir  respective  commodities.  This  results, 
again,  fi'oni  the  difTercnt  prices  which  the  two  nations  put  upon 
the  same  commodity;  and  without  such  a  difTerencc,  it  would  be 
idle  lo  think  of  cairj-ing  on  a  trade. 

Weinicndcil  to  have  given  a  historical  view  of  our  national  debt 
in  the  present  number  of  this  journal;  but  our  Umits  are  already 
transgressed;  and  wc  must  tlierefore  defer  the  article  to  some 
future  and  more  convenient  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
again  return  our  thanks-  lo  Mr.  Pitkin  for  the  general  accuracy 
and  order  of  his  statements.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  bad 
arrangement;  but  when  the  general  character  of  a  woi'k  is  ap- 
plaud able,  wc  have  no  disposition  to  dwell  upon  particular  delin- 
quencies. 


Cryntatina,  a  Pairy  Tale.     New  York,  1316.  13mo.  pp.  1  IS. 

OuB  readers  fnust  never  mistake  us  for  those  who  think  to  pro- 
mote the  iiteraiure  of  the  country,  by  overlooking  the  dclintjuen- 
cies  of  our  writers,  and  by  praising  indiscriminately  every  off- 
spring of  our  press,  merely  because  it  is  -American.  Nothing  can 
be  more  really  traiierous  to  the  cause.  Wc  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge, against  all  the  comfoi-tablu  prejudices  of  patriotism, 
that  American  authors  have,  in  general,  more  faults  than  excel- 
lencies; and  it  is  cruel,  we  think,  to  coniiive  at  their  perseverance 
in  error  by  keeping  them  ignorant  of  iheir  mistake;  much  more 
by  assuring  them  that  they  are  altogether  in  the  right  For  our 
own  pans,  whenever  we  find  them  in  the  wrong,  we  shall  tell 
them  of  it  plainly;  and  while  we  would  most  heartily  applaud 
whatever  is  written  with  felicity,  we  shall  as  heartily  away  with 
whatever  nauseates  and  disgusts. 

From  the  tenor  of  tlicse  observations,  our  readers  will  undoubt- 
edly conclude  that  we  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  volume 
before  us.  Wc  feel  no  disposition  to  cloak  or  dissemble  that 
opinion.  We  commenced  the  perusal  with  all  our  prejudices 
on  the  favourable  side:  every  succeediog  line  contributed  its  quot» 


f?sh,  lir.s  been  i)roliii)itecl,  cither  in  American  or  in  British  bottoms. 
We  have  l)tru»v  iiuhiiaicd  that  the  treaty  of  Ghent  is  silent  upOD 
the  subject  of  the  West  India  trade. 

I'umi  1795  to  1807  inclusive,  the  average  yearly  exports  from 
the  United  Stnies  to  the  l*iitish  West  Indies  amounted,  by  our 
own  custom-house  books,  to  !)etween  5  and  §6,000,000;  while  the 
annuiil  average  imports  from  the  same  places  were  abont 
gj>/'00,oc'v);  a  differciicc  whicli  we  cannot  believe  to  be  near  so 
gu'rt  as  the  reality,  when  we  reflect  that  the  value  of  the 
expuris  were  estimated  at  tlse  place  of  exportation,  and  that  of  the 
Imports  at  tiio  place  of  importation.  As  most  of  the  exported 
ai'ticlcs  were  bulky,  theJVeight  and  insurance  must  have  amounted 
to  ncaily  the  orij^inal  cost;  nor  could  the  freight  and  charges  of 
the  iiniiorted  pjoods  bear  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  their 
first  value;  and  since  our  own  ships*  were  chiefly  employed  intiie 
trade,  it  is  indubitable  that  tlie  disadvantages  of  any  balance  ag^ailMfi  * 
v.s  were,  in  this  way,  pretty  thoroughly  equi|K)ndcrated.  "We  aW 
not  in  possession  of  suflicient  data  for  a  progressive  history  of  OVF 
commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world;  and  it  may  suffice  to  state,  in 
a  general  way,  that  we  have  always  supplied  a  great  part  of  the 
cicn«ands  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  that  during  the  years 
^8')4,  5,  and  6,  particularly,  we  furnished  them  with  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  their  flour,  meal,  and  bread;  with  about  two^thirdsof 
their  Indian  corn,  oats,  peas,  and  beans;  with  about  one-half  of 
their  beef,  and  pork;  with  more  than  one-half  of  their  dried  iiab; 
und  with  nearly  the  whole  of  their  live  stock  and  lumber. 

II.  According  to  M.  Peuchct,  France  and  her  dependencies 
cxporicd  lo  the  United  States,  in  1787,  coffee,  sugar,  mm,  syrupy 
salt,  olive  oil,  fruits,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  liquorS)  to  the  value 
of  libout  82ilOO,000;  cotton,  drugs.  Sec.  to  the  value  of  2140,000; 
and  stufl^s,  laces,  silk,  hosiery,  linen,  cambric,  soap,  gloves,  gun- 
powder, glass-ware,  and  hard-ware,  to  the  value  of  about  S347s000; 
in  all,  to  the  value  of  about  g:2, 500,000:  while  they  imported  from 
our  cuuntry,  grain,  fish,  and  brcad-stufl*s  to  the  value  of  about 
8896,000;  boards,  limber,  staves,  live  stock,  fish-oil,  peltry^  pitch, 
and  far,  potash,  linseed,  and  tobacco,  to  the  value  of  about 
g3,860,00();  negroes,  to  the  value  of  about  8^^5,000;  manufactures 
introduced  hito  the  colonies  to  the  value  of  g  109,600;  in  all  about 
S5,ooo,00(>.  For  three  years  directly  preceding  the  French  revo- 
lution our  uveragc  exports  to  that  country  amounted  to  about 
S  1,520,000;  while  our  average  imports  were  only  £360,000.  <  Voili 
done  pour  I'rance  (said  M.  Arnould)  le  tie  fiius  ultra  d'un  com- 
merce, dont  r  6s[)oir  a  pu  contribucr  a  faire  sacrifler  quclques 
centaines  de  millions  et  plusieiu's  generations  d'homniea,*  Id 
)7D5  our  exports  to  France  (87,698,687;)  almost  doubled  oor  im- 
ports from  the  same  country  (83,671,331;)  and  nearly  the  same 
disproportion  continued  through  tlie  following  year;  the  former 

*  The  tmount  of  our  tounage  thui  eoployed  in  1801,  vu  13I»193L 
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making  s«ch  poems  by  the  hundred.  T^ko  twelve  bottles  of 
lightning  put  up  in  ihe  Franklinian  way,  together  with  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  tlmndep  made  after  the  recipe  of  Scriblcrus: 
mix  these  with,  it  makes  no  difference  whitt  number  of  <  hnrpies, 
hydras,  and  chimeras  dire;*  and  you  may  immediately  get  out 
an  advertisement  of  cHavsTALiKASPOH  sai.k.  Indeed  \vu  never 
so  forcibly  realize  the  importance  ofFrankliii's  discovery,  as  when 
we  can  congratulate  ourselves  iipoii  having  a  Ihunder-Jiolc  over 
our  heads  wliilc  reading  a  production  like  this. — For  the  subor- 
dinate and  less  noccnt  parts  of  scenery,  the  directions  would  be 
equally  simple.  The  following  four  Hues  repeated  with  the 
proper  permutation  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  any  number  tif 
fairy  talcs; — 

'  and  lo!  f<iiirliill9  aiippar — 

.  Encliuiilinjir  ^ig-hC— l,iit  richer  HM  than  fiiir. 
And  one  -viu  ptarl,  and  ..nu  was  >ilvt4-  whitt. 
And  one  uas  gcilil,  uiuioni;  watt  diamond  bright.' — p.  SI. 

Should  these  fail  of  producing  the  desired  cfTecl,  the  two  nest 

couplets  might  be  added  to  the  composition: — 

'  r  [igU  ill  tlie  midsl  iiivkc  a  daz/Jiiif;  lliroiie, 
Uiiilt  alluf  vmci-ald  ami  of  diiiinoiid  Jitune, 
Willi  g-iilil  mid  |iii['plu  i:uiii>i>y  u'erxjiread, 
Fair  lu  lUc  turliiini'/  .1  uro.-iri  Uil.'—p.  r, I . 

If  any  thing  is  wanting  to  prove  the  complete  futility  of  such 
n  t;ilc  as  this  before  us,  it  will  be  found  in  t[ie  incongruities  which 
constanlly  occur  in  placing  human  beings  upon  fairy  gi-ound. 
Thus,  though  in  travelling  through  the  realms  of  Ohoron,Rinaldn 
and  Crystatina  arc  represented  as  *  watling  (p.  70)  ilirough  a  sea 
of  waving  flowers,'  our  author  makes  the  knight  pick  up  a  posy 
and  give  it  to  his  niisiress,  as  a  rara  present  (p.  71);  and  when 
the  bridges  and  trie  veiy  stones  under  iheir  feet  are  gold  or  dia- 
mond, Kinaldo  thinks  to  please  his  Crystaliiia  by  presenting  hei 
wilh  a  gem  he  had  just  slopped  to  take  from  the  giouud. 


Hut  this  i.s  mere  lover's  play.  We  shall  ntiw  presint  oui- 1 
di-is  with  a  scene,  the  like  of  which  we  ventun;  to  say  liiey  I.; 
never  beheld.  We  give  them  to  understand,  thererure,  that 
ihe  following  sharks  and  crocodiles  and  leviathans,  &c.  Etc. 
assembled  in  a  late,  of  which  we  suppose  the  (raii»ver>^e  aT;'.i  t 
jui>;atc  dlitmcters  may  be  one  or  two  bow-^hotii. 

*  TliP  virgin  era-.'d,  and  mute  wilh  horror  Et-tud. 


^hO  OKIGIXAL. 

Ami  liil  she  <-'jv/  new  forms  oi  horror  rise 

Troiri  tl.c  hlm.li  (!<m'|i,  •diidroll  iht'ir  Goi-ffon eye*. 

Tlie  iiml  J-liarli,  licro**.  |)lurig:ins["  for  his  prey, 

Vv'lth  hi>.  lirt-.nl  sport  deformM  llio  watVy  way; 

The  crorud'iic  v/iili  y.t\v<  oxj  aiiilcd  wide, 

SJrftrh'd  IbiDi  Ids  >(:aly  vastiiesft  on  Ihc  tide. 

liCvlallian,  uriwelKIy,  hno^o.  and  h«dd, 

From  Ills  liroad  sides  the  f iiinbiin*^  billows  roll'd. 

And  horrid  hydra",  (rcarfiil  sijBfht!)  apjjoar'd. 

And  o\  r  the  waves  (heir  fifry  heads  uproar' J.' — pp.  66-7. 

The  human  hciul  upon  a  horse's  neck, — the  female  body  with 
a  piscatory  tail — arc  nothing  to  this.  Indeed  it  has  no  parallel, 
except  in  one  of  Horace's  other  specimens  of  perverted  taste-— 
where  dolphins  are  flouncini^  among  the  trees,  and  wild  boars 
l^rimting  over  the  waves. — Hut  the  above  extract  docs  not  em- 
brace Ijalf  tlic  fine  things  in  this  congress  of  terrors.  We  have, 
besides, '  tlic  liidcous  gorgons,*  *  the  furi^fS  three,'  and  *  the  har- 
pies fierce,'  and  '  the  grifl'on,  sphinx,  and  centaur,'  and  '  dark 
/iCohis,*  and  '  blustering  Boreas'  and  '  sullen  Auster'  and  'flying 
dragons,*  and  *  threat'ning  j)hanloms,*  tuid  '  giant  horror,'  and 
*  colossal  dun  cer,' 

'^  Ani!  hno^e  ('liiifjrra>,  horrible  to  view; 

And  !lion--:hii;-  njo:e,  '.rliirh  once  on  earth  were  known, 

IJui  now  exist  in  I'iiiiy  Land  alone/ — ]\  G7. 

All  of  wliicli  are  commingled  in  the  aforesaid  pond,  and  ac- 
;^r>m])anicd  by  carllKpiake  and  thunderstorm  No.  VIII. 

Ir.tlecd  the  '  performed  faculties'  of  things  are  no  obstacle  to 
this  fairy  writer.  Thus  the  capacity  of  human  skulls  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  are  represented  as  suflicient  to  allow  lobsters  to 
play  '  liide  and  go  seek'  in  them: — 

''Iheie  in.in;  :» ;2:ririninp;' '»lvclot on  wns  laid, 

Who-e  i#!.iii:less  •»]vii!l  ih*  unsijrhtU  lobster  made 

Ills  ei;»i:f !!  oft  prerinff  forth,  di^rnavM 

A I  the  hn;je  ivhaK's  that  nAiut\  abont  him  play'd.' — p.  16. 


The  hyenas,  leopurds,  tygcrs,  and  hidecd  almost  all  the  animala 
of  our  author,  utter  one  imilorm  sound. 

*  Anii  SI  ivr/m.-'i  tlic  !coj»ard  from  his  cavenrd  rock— 
\  he  (roueliant  iy^w.-rrmmtd  as  they  passed  by,  Alc. 

\Ve  h.ave  been  accustomed  to  think  that  a  shield  was  an  Instru- 
ment of  defence: — but  our  auilior  ^  changes  the  ordmancc'  with 
perfect  ease: — 

*  A.L'.-in-t  ll.ew<ak  I  neVrnj  lifted  shield.' — p.  '21, 

Ajjain,  themounlainsof  our  author  arc  very  light-footed  things: 
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And  in  addition  to  these  perversions,  atmo&t  every  thing  in  this 
(^iry  world  is  endowed  with  the  saccarine  principle.  Thus  we  hava 

'  Binalilo  stood  cnchaiii'd  in  ticetl  turpriie' — 

'  Id  ivteet  amaze  aod  exulutton  lu'gh' — 

'  Wliile  neeei  adieut  prolong'd  the  parting  straio'' — 

'  Bov'd  to  and  fro,  in  sipcci  perjilrxily' — 

'  liui  O!  your  neeet  lemptiitioni  all  display" — 

'  And  Iry  each  itetet  lascivioua  aliUudc" — 

•  Wiihliarp  and  bcmg,z.aiksalulatitini sweeC — 

'  By  love  o'erpowor'd,  Ihc  pdr,  in  ncul  anbrace.' — kc.  da, 

There  aie  some  couplets  wiiich  wc  would  gladly  animxlveit 
tipuii,  if  wc  knew  what  they  nieant; — such  as, 

'  From  tlintoiich'd  Ijro  a  -oft /ifwi/iifr'rfsonnil, 

Of  ffoul//".!/ lories,  fell  «uirmiirin~:icoi<a(i.'~i>.  17. 

'  Elvsiaii  iT'Ti''*  ol'  harmonij  aiiil  Oow'rs, 

Iii-'afy  |i-jiilioii>i  and  niubraaial  boiv'm.* — p.  'i^. 

'  And  frani  )ter  fiiii.'liL'ail  m:in,(  a  guidcu  Ircis 

Fell  on  llio  imnlinir  bosom  ul  Ihc  knij^lil, 

WIiojC  filU-r'd  ryts  gi-cit  diiKj  at  Ihc  sijlit.'— p.  3i,  &c. 

Our  author  is  natural  philosopher  enuugh  to  enumerate  green 
nniuni;  the  colours  of  the  ntintiow.  Speaking  of  the  "  raiiihovr 
bridge,"  which  connects  the  Isle  of  the  Fairies  with  the  main 

land,  hu  says — 

'  lis  blue  V,  as  solid  sappliire — its  gay  grt:tn 
IV'as  Hia.'v.-ry  emerald. '—p.  '20. 

He  is  equally  adopt  in  hotany;  and  we  humbly  sugRcst  Uie  in- 
sertion of  the  two  following  instances  in  the  noxc  edition  of  tlie 
Loves  of  the  Plants.  The  rir^t  is  an  anom^ilotis  case  of  some 
t>'ces  falling  in  love  with  themselves: 

'  At  lentil,  l)pli)rc  llie  tcnitnifNl  licrn's  way, 
Tlinriltor  lake.inlialrvuii  sluinEirr  by; 
Biieirek'd  round  with  gay  i^reeni  tww'ry  tree^. 
'i'hat  iiav'd tiicir  gilded  luinmils  in-ttic  hnex^. 
And  t>V-rlli«  "riioulli  deep  strclclied  Lhcir  hi.?iider  armii. 
At,  it"  lovu-sick  with  their  reflected  eiianu^.' — p.  ^'J. 

The  next  relates  to  the  sagacity  of  tlie  i»y,  in  case  of  a  storm: 


'  (he  ivy,  nlien  the  lompestfi  roar, 

CiincTH  to  (be  oak  for  safety." — p.  ti. 


41^  ORIGINAL. 

Wc  at  first  intended  to  have  detailed,  at  some  length,  the  ad«* 
ventures  ol'  sir  knii^ht;  but  we  br.licve  our  readers  will  now  be 
cont(njtcd  with  the  mere  outline  of  the  story.     Crystalina  is  the 
daupjiUcr  of  Armigrand,  the  proprietor  of  Mermaid  isle;  which, 
we  suppose,  is  situated  about  wIrm'C  Homer  places  that  of  Ca- 
lypso     Rinaldo  iuvcd  the  maid:  but  when  he  adventured  to  pro- 
pose a  union,  she  told  him,  that,  tiiougli  he  already  possessed  her 
heart,  he  could  only  ^\in  her  hand  l)y  valorous  achievements  in  the 
field  of  battle.     Tlic  knijrht  accordinjjly  embarked  in  foreign  warj 
foui^ht  valiantly  of  course;  and,  afier  a  l.ipse  of  several  years,  re- 
turned to  claim  the  promised  reward.    Hut  in  the  mean  time  Ciyi- 
talina  had  vanished  from  the   island;  and  Kinaldo  found  nobody 
at   home  except  the  heart-broken  and   disconsolate  father.     The 
isle  was  I'ansackcd;  but  no  tract*  of  the  maid  could  be  discovered; 
and  she  was  about  t<^  be  i^'vcn  up  for  lost,  when  the  knight  heard 
of  a  wiaard,  who  dwell  in  a  cavern  on  the  isle  of  Sky,  and  who* 
as  he  had  all  the  invisible  f.piriis  at  his  command,  could  probably 
ascertain  whether  she  was  existent  in  anv  of  tlie  four  elcmcnCft. 
Rinaldo  set  sail,  in  order  to  consult  iuni;  and  the  poem  opens  with 
his  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave.     Alt3}3:i"<ind — that  wa» 
the  wizard's  name — was  siiiinp:  oui  of  doors:  the  knight  approach* 
ed  him;  and,  after  d<:vclopin,i;;  the  object  of  his  visit,  wa*  conduct- 
ed into  the  cell;  whfMe,  by  means  of  a  mai»ic  book,  and  various 
other  implements  of  wizardism,  ii  was  discovered  that  Crystalinft 
had  been  kidnapp'-d  by  Oberon,  and  carried  off  to  Fairy  i..and. 
Rinaldo  resolved  to  invade  the  \~\n..i  immediately:  Altagrand  gav9 
him  directions  for  hit*  conduc-;  'uich  as 

*  F-at  not,  drink  not;  of  sniooth  deceit  beware:' 

(the  latter  of  which,  in  our  humble  judgment,  would  have  beeft 
superfluous,  provided  he  strictly  followed  the  two  formtsr);  and 
he  accordini^ly  set  out  in  fjuest  of  his  long  lost  mistress.  The 
hermit  points  him  to  the  spot  where  Fairy  Land  was  to  be  entered^ 
a  thunder-storm  ensues;  the  gixjund  opens  under  foot;  the  knight 
drops  into  the  cavity,  and  the  jaws  of  the  earth  come  together 
over  his  head,  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  liim  throup;h  the  remainder  of 
his  journey.     The  monsleis  and  metamorphoses  which  he  en- 
countered at    (very  step,  would   fill  (and  have  filled)  a  volumCr 
As  a  specimen  of  ihese  events,  wc  shall  present  our  readers  with 
the   last  act  of  his  adve!il!;res,  in  the  pursuh  of  his  Crystalina. 
She  was  found  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  '  slu'icking  and  i>anting,'  at 
the  same  timf ,  upon  the  bottom  of  a  '  pearly  cage;*  and  it  was- 
not  till  after  she  had  completely  exhausted  herself  with  eflbrls  le^ 
attract  notice,  that  Rinaldo  bethoui;ht  him  of  breaking  the  barsy 
and  taking  her  out.     The  bird  soon  turned  into  a  vapour — ^ihen 
rose  in  the  shape  of  a  column,  and  at  last  was  transformed,  limb 
after  limb,  into  Crystalinal     The  two  lovers  embraced,  and  im* 
mediately  took  up  their  way  out  of  the  dominions  of  Obcroiw 
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They  found  the  wisanJ  at  his  cave;  persuaded  him  to  bear  th<m 
company  to  Mermaid  isk;  embai'liedonboardof  the  knight's veetel; 
and,  ufter  encuuntering  divers  penis,  arrived  safely  at  the  plsca 
of  destination.  The  tvieard  tells  his  story:  it  turns  out  that  Ki- 
naldo  is  his  son:  Armigmnd  resigns  his  crown  nnd  sceptre  to  the 
knigiht,  and  the  poem  closes  with  a  carmen  nufiiiate  by  Altigrand. 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  mutt  not  be  concluded 
that  we  think  meanly  of  every  line  in  this  book.  On  the  contriry, 
wherever  our  author  has  consented  to  describe  scenery  analogous 
to  what  exists  in  our  own  cvery-day  world,  we  find  he  potscsseB 
hy  no  means  a  meagre  vein  of  poetical  talent;  and  it  is  in  conse- 
(luence  of  this  fact  alone  that  we  have  been  induced  to  give  hiia 
so  large  a  space  in  our  pages.  Take,  in  the  first  place,  the  de- 
scription of  Armigrand's  chatcaUi  as  it  appeared  to  Rinafdo,  when 
he  returned  to  claim  his  Crystalina: 

'  The  grcen-elai]  isle  I  soon  and  safely  found, 

Willi  joy  clatfHl  and  with  fi-lor)'  ci-oiru'd; 

I  cliiiib'd  tilt;  clil&,  I  ysSf'A  the  fragrant  grova, 

And  rcach'd  (he  ^plenJiil  jalaeo  of  my  love; 

(!)n  spire  and  turret  glanced  the  setting  sun. 

And  tlir  proud  pile  in  all  its  g'lury  shone. 

While  grove?  of  nurlle  (rliinnier*d  on  my  aig'ht. 

And  from  their  foliage  Khook  a  quivering  light' — p.  (. 

The  description  of  the  scene,  in  which  Crystalina  was  eap' 
lured,  is  rich  and  harmonious: 

'  All  in  her  garden  Crjstalina  lay, 
Jieneath  a  bow"r  adorn 'd  with  blossoms  gay, 
And  sncclly  stuinhcr'd, on  an  evilday; 
The  iu'-cious  woudbinc  all  aronnd  her  llirew 
lis  fragrant  blosMims  anil  ambrosial  dew; 
On  cverj-nido  nectarcau  flow'rs  were  Bpread; 
The  plumy  birds  sang  sweetly  o'er  her  head; 
While  amorous  /ephj-rs,  o'er  her  boeoni  fair, 
I'iay'd  n-anlonly,  and  eurt'd  her  golden  hair- 
Flora  she  sccm'd,  reposing  'mid  her  flow'rs,  '■ 
Or  Vcuiis,  slumb'ring  in  Idalian  bow'rs,  * 
On  cither  check  celestial  roacs  shone, 
Stich  as  Aurora  blushes,  when  the  sun, 
At  mom,  sulules  ber  with  a  glowing  kist, 
And  hcav'n,  and  earth,  and  ocean  smile  with  blist. 
fift  IhiiH  alone  the  sleeping  virgin  lay, 
On  couch  of  miies,  charm'd  with  visions  gay, 
TIic  fairy  monarch  tliiifaer  chanced  to  stray.'— p.  19, 

Kor  can  we  deny  that  tlie  first  coup  d'oeil  of  Fairy  Land  is  finely 
imagined: 

'  Celestial  visions!'  cried  tb'  astoniih'd  hnigfat— 
'  ¥e  gdden  prospeota  that  enchant  my  sightj 
Are  ye  indeed  substantial?  or  but  vain 
And  wUd  delusions  of  a  love-  liek  biain? 


]\U  ili.nk>  1  drf-nm!'    Wlicn  llt'i"  IliinlJo  -aij« 
iii-  \v«:ll  known  sf  if  lio  <loijl)Huily  sunoyM, 
Af  1  v.'i'.vM  bi«»  nrmi,  vru\  -hook  liis  pliimcMl  heurf- 
lin:  soDH  Ihr  nirrirry  of  >ii..  captive  Kivt? 
'J'lie  '".rf-;  '  ina/AiVK  ul.  TroiM  bi-;  *.f'n«('s  iln}','-. 
^  i'';ii"  !:  MiW  lie  rn'i'.l- — '  \i!«!  ihiv^t  rtni^  ;i'«  fnir. 
\  (no  r.'j  t!i\  pro'^'pfiil^  isn'"t\r; 
l^nUiw   -^  -Iioll  sDon  lli\  .s.iiVion  j-kii-^  o'tTwIit'lni. 
I  <ui'j,*  ".(t  • ,  oii  t*j."f»oi  iin  ric'uisi  ^'^nv. 
iJui  V  ii.  I,-,  \.1>!  vv  ?1\  Si>  r-nJ  nivnijilivc  lair"' 
.■i(«  <  iii;  • ,  \'A  M ^,  or  ci>ll;'..i"t^".  ;«|tp(:ii"; 
'Ti    .  <  •   :i  ■.:!!— '■■'  TuiiiMnihtT'ti  flowVc'l-.  Mvrot, 
f.il":  ;!».  i,  u;'^  li-  ■.<!••.  wiil>'iii,M  |»\  livino:  K  oi: 
K\  "n  J*  ir.\  <'ivuni;ui'l  iIm-  U  arli'--.  soiur-UT"*  siiij];', 
A7)'i  '.'i't-.d  !••(:  I'liii- r  w  il'i  laiiilliar  uiii'r: 
Or  r.iii  IIm-  t^,'v"r.,  like  -un-ix  nm««,  a'li'nfu>  iihonf, 
Sijipiiii;-  vviiii    i-  luii'i-  t.oniriic>  ihv  diiiiity  nectar  out.* — p.  26. 

i"l\c  river  wiiic  :i  tiubra'X's  the  ait  of  Obcron  is  described  ia 
•.he  hLiiin:  lu'ppy  uiraiii: 

'  I'lii  <  I'r  li"  r,  \i'.'\]\[  \]i:\{  i^aKiTO,  lm<ro  and  bright, 
\  jr!'.>'i''ii-  ■<•(•'!"  iiii.MFiM  thi'  wond'ring' kni:^lit— 
\  j.i  :'rl\  rlvrrl  wlji)*-!'  nu'l').liofi-^  lido 
Ln\  M  L'oliU-ri  'linjv-l   vi',u>.i'  bunk^'  wcro  beautified 
\\  ii!i  in  < ..  uidr  ua\  inr.  ■  .■r.tdi-ian  bow'i-s, 
And  all  il.<  jrau-Iy  nmlli  v^'u-  o\  I'rnvVs 
Tliat  on  ■  [■iin.L''>  1»j;j  Ibe  iiboiiil  !Mora  sliow'rs. 
Tbiislrcii  I,  (!.\  iuiii;,".  loJiM  ib  l>r.in<,'bes  twain, 
111  <iu-i:M:r  j,xv»t;' '.nmwid  n  l'«?/.*ry  pbiin, 
'I'bro'  vi»'':'l  jjfiovo,  Jli.  !i  Jori'iJ\  wmi  a-rtviti. 
Tin"  i-!el  r.iiv.  Mi  bii'iii'd,  aro>c  I.«.»v. ;,-,{. 
W  ill:  diMiK  -like  s'.v<  11,  •.•ir:i>M  i  i  iielie..,i  ^tocti. 
So  Iitir  i;  \v;i>,  -t)  'Mnio.ii,  "^o  l:.'.:\oniV  sweil. 
It  -.eenid  i.Knk-  on!;  ioi'  i.nj:e.i('  l\  ef.' — ]•[».  -Ji.:,  !i. 

ills  r.leveniii  tliuiKicrstorni  is  tl'.e  best.; — for  our  readers  will  sec 
i^?  has  improved  it  by  ckissicivl  readiiify. 

■  '1  lien  niMli'iiny  >i.i'i|..  1:N  ni.rbi'y  wa/'.d  !'0  look, 

V  •  •  v.r-.  iho  air.  i-nii  i).'\:  ,\  :«  ncf.'n  >iroi)iv — 
'I-    ■•.;.  L:eu   bi;i(kl   ihe  iFiMibbrd  o<van  p'\  e 
■'i  ' :  "'m::»  n»ri:\  i-nd  irioan'd  iVcrn  i'v*r\  waio; 
.{I. '■••id  in  :i  <  b..i):.,  ;in.'  :;  '.i:Hu  of  ri.u:J; 
!  ■.  '  ii. ;:;/«]  ;'.;   ilii.'iiii  r,  «  ,    .  MiiL  r>  loud; 

■  \1  >...'  (!••.:   I  !vii.!4:ol   ;■  :i:.    ^i  .,  iVoUJ  Ibe  -bore^ 
;■•«..    i;  .\\\  !.!>  <«?i,iino,  M-  'n  irci.^.ciiili.i'-  roar. 
' '-     '•■•'■   •  h  ■.  —.".!  b'.  iVjiv  lii'ji,  and  (i*>|-ird 
\-  ■;.'  Uii.e-  •■•I  v-.i^i--,  o\  \iiAm\  v.aiei'r?  wiM, 
'•      .     "■'.  :'  .1  !\  eonj;'!.i'i;e'.'l--. '  j]  •f.t'y-*^ 


■»       • .    ■  ?Iu' iie-.i\*i!s, -.!■.  ■     .  i  li  li.e  an;:ry  "jJilSi 
'•■    •:•    i.iii'iiMi^  \k\1\\-.  i  :.      ■':  ■  'i'jan-  held. 
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.iii  liury  lieui  .ii'  ;i:;   i;;jhted  seamcD's  criQSs 
V*  !'?•  i!;iie,  Uplifted  in  the  h,te.»nv  skies, 
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High  on  tlic  slipperj'  pinaaclc  tliey  dmIc, 

Of  «>me  tall  Wttvc,an>)  vicw'd  tli'  oulrajjcous  flqpj 

1  hat  vawn'il  briow!  Ihcn  miglit  Micy  bear  the  bfasli 

Of  mccliiijr  gallics,  pUingr'd  with  fiirioun  da^li, 

Bciirntlillic  iiiaildiiie  )>illu«'H  of  the  main, 

With  &li  htr  crew,  no  more  tii  riae.«eain.'— pp.  15.  (<■ 

The  foltowltig  iiiglit-sccne  is  beautiful: 

'  Anil  now  tlie  |iiniiaoo  rotle,  in  stately  pride, 

'I'iir  foainy  sea,  aiid  fill'd  ihu  walers  wide 

AV  illi  fairy  splciidoiini — ail  the  day  tlii^y  sped, 

Andallllicniehl;  ami  wlicn,  on  ocean's  bed, 

Tlic  placid  muon  licr  milky  li^bt  dis|trcad, 

O,  Ihi'v  would  »ir  and  vietr  tlie  polish'd  main, 

Spriiiklod  willi  slars;  which  sepm'd  Ihe  starry  plain 

Of  hi  nv'n  inverted;  (hen,  Ihrioo  happy  pair! 

W'liuii  mellow  mouiili);hl  bollcn'd  all  llie  air,  A 

And  iioii{;lit  around  tlicm  met  the  roiiii^  eye, 

lliit  sky  above,  beUiw  bolli  bra  and  sky, 

Tlwy  lov'd  la  sit  and  tell,  with  nwny  a  high. 

Their  slran|{e  adventurer  in  tlie  Fairy  Land.' — p.  (17. 

I'l-om  these  extracts,  it  is,  wc  think,  sufTicicntly  appai-cnt  thai 
onr  author  has  loo  much  poetical  jrenius  lo  be  abused  and  pcr- 
vi.Tleii,  by  writing  such  poems  as  the  one  on  our  table.  Indeed 
aijtrul  part  of  Ihe  f:iults  hi  CrystaJina  arc  to  be  attributed  to  king 
Jamrs  I.  of  Scotland.  If  he  never  had  written  his  Quair  in  six 
cantos,  Scott  would  never  have  made  such  a  division  popular, 
iind  our  author  would  not  have  found  himself  compelled  to  draw 
out  his  poem  to  such  a  icdioUH  and  intolerable  lengtlu  Wc  wish, 
for  our  own  parts,  to  see  an  AmcricaTi  author  independent  of  all 
Iraiisailaniic  whims;  and  wc  earnestly  inireai  the  writer  of  Crj-s- 
lalinit  to  jay  no  moi-e  scenes  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  and  to  talk  no 
more  about  '  Tiviot  side,'  and  '  tlic  ijreen-wood  iree.'  Wc  have 
^^■.ell(■^  and  events  enough  of  our  own  to  employ  all  the  pens  of 
idl  our  poets;  and  we  hope  the  next  production  of  the  author  be- 
fore us  will  bear  some  marks  in  the  contents,  as  well  as  in  the 
title-page,  of  its  having  been  written  by  an  AmCncan.  But  wo 
cxiioil'  him,  at  all  events,  to  cjuit  the  present  topics  of  his  exer- 
tion. Let  him  take  a  Gobbonian  resolution,  to  'run  as  far  as 
Ohcron  h:is  any  ground;'  and  we  shall  think  <  his  conscience  is 
but  a  hard  kind  of  conscience,'  if  it  '  han^s  about  the  neck  of  his 
[lean,  and  counsels  him  to  stay  with  the  Fairy,' 
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PhiloHOfihical  Esaaya;  to  which  are  subjoined  OofiiouB  A%fM,  CW- 
tical  and  lixfilanatory^  and  a  Sufi/ilementarif  Mtrrutivei  vUh 
an  ji/7/}endix.  By  James  Ogilvie.  Philadelphia,  1816.  8to« 
pp.  413. 

To  tlie  above  enumeration  our  author  should  have  added  a  Pre- 
face, an  Introduction)  an  Address  to  the  Candid  Reader,  together 
\vith  Copious  P'.rrala.  We  must  say,  we  have  seldom  had  occasion 
to  peruse  a  book  in  which  the  text  was  so  completely  hedged  id,  on 
all  sides,  with  double  and  triple  walls  of  explanation  and  annotaAoo; 
and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  three  essays  of  the  author  before 
us  do  not  compose  one-half  of  the  matter  with  which  he  h4sfille4 
his  volume.  Whether  Mr.  Ogilvie  found  it  impossible  to  proceed 
without  such  a  train  of  accompaniments,  we  are  not  competent  to 
determine;  but  wc  certainly  sec  nothinci;  in  his  own  case  which 
should  sanction  a  departure  from  immemorial  precedent;  and  we 
are  e(|uully  certain  that,  wiiile  not  a  few  of  his  notes  could  have 
been  omitted  altogether,  a  great  many  more  might  have  been  inr 
terwoven  with  the  context. 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  no  very  great  importance;  only  if 
it  was  intended  to  enumerate  in  the  litle-page  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  we  see  no  good  reason  why  so  many  should  have  been 
omitted. — Wc  arc  cordially  glad  to  see  a  work  of  this  sort  issue 
from  the  American  press;  it  is  an  era  in  our  literature;  and  we 
think  Mr.  Ojjilvie  justly  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  bein^  bold  enough  to  lead  the  way  in  a  field  of  know- 
!ed(;c,  whicii  no  other  cis-atlantic  writer  has  ventured  to  occupy. 
Philosophical  disquisition  has  never  been  a  favourite  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and  the  writer,  therefore,  who  under* 
takcb  to  make  it  popular,  has  to  encounter  so  many  prejudicefe  in 
tiie  great  body  of  iiis  readers,  that  he  has  a  peculiar  cluni  upoQ 
the  indulgence  of  critics  To  have  even  started  in  this  unpopulsf 
course,  is  worthy  of  all  praise;  and  notwithstanding  we  may  some- 
times have  occasion  to  differ  with  Mr.  Ogilvie  upon  the  princi* 
pies  of  his  essays,  wc  shall  always  approve  ids  design  of  giving 
them  to  the  world. 

The  work  is  by  r.o  means  perfect;  and  in  saying  tliis  wc  only 
repeat  the  general  truth,  that  imperfection  must  always  attend  the 
inf..ipiency  of  jn  undertaking.  The  haste,  in  the  first  place,  with 
which  our  author  chose,  (we  hardly  think  we  can  say  was  necessi- 
tated,) to  dress  up  his  materials,  has  frequently  given  them  a  slo- 
venly and  informous  appearance  When  wc  are  told  that  these 
essays  were  ciiieny  written  and  printed  in  four  months  after 
issuing  the  prospectus,  and  that  to  prevent  being  overtaken  by  hia 
typographer  (inscquitur,  trepidique  pcdem  pede  urget,  jaiQ 
jamriue  teii- 1)  he  seldom  could  retire  to  .  ;d  till  about  2  o'clock  if) 
the  morning,  our  wonder  is,  not  that  there  are  so  few  praise-wortby 
:>ttributes  in  his  manner,  but  that  he  should  possess  louganinutf 
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#tfoagh  to  have  displayed  any  at  all.  There  is,  secondly,  however^ 
a  more  radical  cause  for  Mr.  Ogilvie's  general  imperfcciions. 
Perhaps  no  person  ever  undertook  the  composition  of  a  book  under 
so  many  dibadvantaj^es  of  previous  habit.  *  The  stile  of  that  spe- 
cies of  omtory  with  wiiich  he  has  been  conversant,  is  not  at 
sill  calculated  for  the  temperate  and  chaste  disquisition  of  philoso* 
phical  subjects.  It  skives  the  mind  a  declamatory  turn;  and  in  the 
volume  before  us,  Mr.  O^itvie  forgets  rather  too  often  that  he  is 
not  on  the  rostrum. 

So  far  we  are  the  apologists  of  our  airthor;  but  we  cannot  ex- 
tend our  indulgence  to  his  contempt  for  ail  elaboration  of  stile;  and 
We  must  assure  him,  that  the  acquisition  of  ^  extensive  and  perma- 
nent celebrity  as  a  philosophical  writer,'  (a  fame  which  he  so  ar-* 
dently  covets)  is  altocjether  incompatible  >Vith  loose  and  negligent 
habits  of  writing.  Nor  can  we  wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Ogilvie  iii 
the  assertion,  that  stile  is  altogether  mechanical,  and  therefore 
perfectable  by  practice  alone.  Mere  practice  will  not  infallibly 
make  a  good  writer;  and,  on  the  contrary,  will  surely  make  a  bad 
one,  unless  it  be  regulated  by  mcessant  circumspection,  and  by  a 
steady  observance  of  the  purest  and  most  classical  models.  In  thi* 
particular  it  resembles  the  manual  operation  of  writing;  in  which^ 
as  all  know,  the  copy  must  be  perfect,  the  pen  well  made,  and  the 
pupil  mindful  of  his  business,  or  practice  will  only  give  him  vt 
kind  of  hieroglyphic  '^cniure  which  nobody  can  decypher. 

With  these  few  preliminary  observations  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  more  particular  analysis  of  the  volume  before  us.  As- 
it  may  contribute  to  the  elucidation  oi'  the  essays,  we  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  lay  before  our  readers  all  the  real  information  contained 
in  the  very  loose  and  discursive  article,  called  th^  Supplementary 
Narrative.  Mr.  Ogilvie  tells  us  that,  from  his  earliest  childhood 
he  has  felt  and  cherished  a  passionate  fondness  for  rhetorical  dis- 
tinction. Betv/een  the  i9th  and  34th  years  of  his  life  he  resided  m 
Milton,  Albemarle  county,  Virginia;  where  he  su|>erintendcd  an 
academy  of  about  50  scholars,  and  devoted  his  leisure  time  to 
the  study  and  cultivation  of  oratory.  At  the  semi-annual  exhibi- 
tion of  his  pupils,  he  was  accustomed  to  pronOtince  a  discoui'sc 
upon  some  rhetorical  subject;  and  the  visible  impression  made  by 
these  discourses  upon  the  minds  of  his  audience,  induced  him  to 
propose  the  reduction  of  such  occasional  and  capricious  eftbrts  into 
a  regular  system  of  hebdomadal  lectures.  In  the  execution  of  thii 
design  no  patronage  was  solicited,  and  no  remuijeration  thou^  ht  of; 
but  the  skill  and  success  which  attended  his  performances  soon  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  of  Milton  and  its  vicinity  to  ofl'cr  him  an  ap- 
propriate room  for  the  d<*livery  of  his  oraliona,  and  to  insist  upoir 
his  acceptance  of  pecuniary  compensation.  As  he  was  enivp.|::rd 
with  his  pupils  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  *  an  hoinor 
two  after  tea,'*  there  was  very  little  time,  aiul,  one  would  suppose, 

•  We  must,  once  for  all,  complain  of  Mr.  Ojjjilvif'*  iicjjligtrnce  In  llit-  «;'.i:c*r;- 
cktioa  uf  time.    He  y^ivcs  us  bat  two  dates  (pp.  VZ  ami  i^7)  iu  the  mIioIo  h,.-;>::j 
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there  was  \cry  little  inclinatjoii,  to  enter  afterwards  upon  any  other 
pursr/ii:  yot  he  tells  us  he  spent  four  or  five  hours  every  evening 
in  thj  \\iv  s^i  ralionofthc  most  important  siibjexts  connected  with 
morals  Jiptl  pontics.  So  much,  indeed,  was  he  occupied  in  the  dis- 
cluit'i^e  of  Is  aculcnuciil  datirs,  tliat  he  was  obliijed  to  compose 
on  Satui  ci;u'  aliiM-noon,  and  commit  to  memory  on  Saturday  even-> 
In^,  i!v  discourse  wliich  he  was  to  deliver  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
foliowjiif;  Siui'Uy;  aiul  yit  <  he  docs  not  recollect  (p.  8.)  in  de- 
liver! fit;  tiu:hc  discourses,  ever  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  recur- 
rinij;  lo  notes.* 

*  An  ontlnr  i;».^lic  iittai:lii;ionl  to  the  ].roi'-'s-i{)n,  which  he  had  cna- 
l>i"a';i'<l;  an  li;i\ir::i!.  Ii<:.irj-f«ll  iiiul  oK*vaii;ij^  cf)ii*:tiouMU'ss  of  its  dignity 
ami  ii^crrnh^i-^-^:  a  ron-titiitiDH  invi«roi-atrd  hv  t Ik:  precious  privations  and 
iTiirul-a«. T'.kcnir-'r  ;il^"-li5icn('0  of  a  S<:o:rli  oslufaiinti,  combined  with  the 
exc'i  -vivo  U'-.f  (M*  oiiiitTK  (wiiicli  prowd,  in  Uicsiqucl,  a  most  treaehcroua 
aii\i.i  >'\\\  crK'.li'j  .'.  hirn  io  -nMnin  and  !-nivi\<',  tlii.s  imrL>nii(tcd  and  ovcr- 
wli'.' i.'il  ;r  «.lriiv'C:'.' IS.  Ih'  i-nipid  in^anitv  niiri  Miiriije:  He  surk'ived— 
JJmI.  li  >>^'t  l.iK.M'i  IrOt:)':^  '<n-i:itii4) — I  U'aUii,  ('(piHiiimity,  aud  steady  intel- . 
IcfiMal  MJL-ri^v,  \.v.ij  i.':i;ui('v:i!/h;  iaciili'cd.  lie  cannot,  "from  the 
<Iri  !;■-■<  of  lilo, 

**  Hope  to  receive, 
"  What  tie  first  sprljjlitly  rutining  could  not  give,*' 

and  rjiiv?  no;  h.'uv  >o!>n  ihc  rnrlp.in  ilroj^.     lint  tlie  experience  which  is 
uselc-i'j  tohiui,  iwa\  ])•.:  ii  icfui  (<»  oilior.-/     pp. «»,  0.  SuppL  JiTar* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  roiuine  of  hcarinjy  pupils,  deli \'e ring 
lectures,  ?nd  taking  opium,  that  our  orator  received  a  new  im- 
pulse of  encouragement  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  As 
that  i^cnllcman  was  at  the  ciiy  of  ^VasIlington,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  prcsidcniiul  funciions,  he  hud  no  opportunity  of  putting  liis 
name  to  the  subscription  which  had  been  set  on  foot,  by  the  Aiilto-* 
nians  and  ih<.'ir  ucij^hboui^,  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  rhe- 
torical chtu'uiishnicnt;  but,  immediately  on  his  return  to  Monti- 
rellu — whivli  is  about  two  miles  fiom  Charlottesville,  the  place 
wliLrc  tiio  lectures  were  delivered — he  solicited,  for  himself  and 
his  guests,  Tiio  tickets  of  admission  wiiich  were  customarily  sold 
to  occrisiunal  auditors.     Mr.  Ogilvic  directed  the  messenger  te 

mentary  N.in-;<liv(';  and  pi'obiiltly  Oic  liist  fif  these  would  never  have  bccB 
spcciik-vi,  it'  It.  liMd  not  been  uUachcd  Lo  a  dnuunu'ut  which  the  omtor  qtiotei. 
Ilib  oiilv  c1iroi)()l!i;;'c'ul  references  iire  to  his  first  or  second  visit  to  such  or  such 
a  ])hic(':  anil  wh'.'ii  he  was  itrofo.ohedl^  iiituriijip!*  us  of  the  time  consumed  in  the 
dii<ch'ir«;c  of  his  pi  il.'i|;o^icut  diiiirs,  what  could  he  more  va^nu  llifen  tho  Above- 
mentioned  nlhisiiiti  to  the  time  ol  <!nnkih^  tea  in  !\[iIton}  Albemiirlc  couiitji 
Virginia?  Our  tiiiiia'or  ii).i\  posbibly  suppose  that  an  Mtiention  to  such  thiugt 
voidd  betray  '  the  polished  iltllenesH  and  elrtlmmte  frivolil}'  with  which  he  w 
confeiiipnionsly  eharj^es  'modern  tii&te/  hut  we  must  assure  hioij  that  tlatei 
are  . -i  n  ili»>pen&ih!e  to  a  nairative,  as  milestones  to  a  journey;  and  that  to  Iw 
absolutely  regardless  of  such  *  little*  uccoinpaiiiraeutay  is  quite  ai  cuJpAble  ■•  to 
regard  them  ovcrmuc-h. 
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ter  to  a  distinguished  preacher  in  Baltimore.  Elxtracts  were  pub* 
lished  in  the  gazettes;  and  we  hardly  needed  to  be  informed,  that 
they  '  materially  contributed'  to  his  rhetorical  success,  on  his  first 
visit  to  that  city.  But,  before  he  went  there  at  all,  he  re- 
solved to  counteract  his  natural  disposition  to  caprice,  by  estab- 
lishing five  fundamental  rules  of  conduct.  He  was  determined^ 
in  the  JivBt  place,  to  connect,*  on  no  account,  the  declamations  of 
oratory  with  the  controversies  of  faction:  secondly^  to  be  equally 
cautious  about  exciting  the  odium  theologicttm^  by  entering  upon 
any  topic  of  religious  polemics:  thirdly^  to  select  such  subjects 
as  wore  calculated  to  interest  the  greatest  number  of  intelligent 
hearers — particularly  the  greatest  number  oi  female  heai^era^— oa 
whose  approbation  depends,  he  seems  to  think,  the  whole  success 
of  rhetorical  exertion:  fourthly^  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own 
feelings,  in  whatever  related  to  the  selection  or  treatment  of  his 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  dress  and  decorations  of  himself  and 
his  rostrum;  trusting  always  to  an  intelligent  audience,  and  a  free 
press,  for  tiie  detection  and  exposure  of  the  faults  he  might  com- 
mit: and  fifthly^  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  demon sti*ating 
the  usefulness  of  the  rostrum,  by  adding  to  the  funds  of  literary 
and  charitable  histitutions,  and  by  maintaining  a  uniform  tone  of 
disinterestedness  and  independence  of  mind,  which  alone,  he 
thought,  could  achieve  a  favourable  reception  to  this  species  of 
entertainment. 

We  left  our  orator  at  Washington;  but  at  what  time  he  quit  the 
metropolis,  or  to  what  place  he  directed  his  steps,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining, — and,  indeed,  we  may  as  well  advertise  our 
readers  at  once,  that  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  narrative 
are  to  be  considered  as  dated  between  the  years  1809  and  1816. 
We  now  and  llien  hear  Mr.  Ogilvie  declaiming  in  some  part  of 
the  United  States;  but  not  even  the  year  of  the  century  is  given; 
while  his  transitions  from  place  to  place  are  neither  dated  nor  men- 
tioned. Fortunately  the  preservation  of  the  document  we  men- 
tioned above,  rchaive  to  his  expulsion  from  the  college  hall  ena- 
bles us  to  ascertain  the  time  of  his  first — and  last— exhibition  in 
Philadelphia.  On  that  occasion  the  orator  ruined  his  prospects  in 
this  city,  by  having  the '  indiscreet  sincerity*  (p.  26)  to  profess  his 
scepticism  as  to  the  divinity  of  the  christian  religion.  The  ex- 
pressions which  he  employed,  though  conveyed  in  the  circumlo- 
cutory diction  of  poetiy,  were  too  unequivocal  to  be  misap- 
prehended. '  The  silence,  he  well  remembers,  (p.  23)  was 
deep  and  dead;'  and,  though  he  could  no  way  account  for  such  a 
phenomenon  at  the  time,  he  learned  after  the  deliveryof  the  oration^ 
that  his  religious  scepticism  had  not  only  offended  all  his  clerical 

*  Our  autlior  h<*rc  uses  the  word  'disconnect;  and  in  p.  51  Again,  he  talki 
of  ^  disconnccling  oratory  from  all  coiiiiexion  wilh  party;'  but  as  to  ditcounect 
Ail^mfies  the  se[i:irution  of  two  things  that  are  joinedi  it  la  inapplioable  to  lit* 
meaning  he  intends  to  convey. 
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shut  the  door,  and  took  the  stage  to  Staunton,  as  a  literary  adven- 
turer in  the  new  and  arduous  employment  of  itinerant  declama- 
tion.  The  followini;  anecdote  will  ^ive  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  sort  of  encouragement  which  he  was  at  first  necessitated  to 
receive: — 

*  Tlie  day  after  his  arrival  in  Fredcricktown,  in  the  state  of  Man  liind; 
he  intimated  tlirong'h  Die  medium  of  a  printed  hand-hill.  (he  did  not  at 
that  time  think  or  rather ^/Vc/,  that  his  exhibitions  were  of  siifficicnt  con- 
sequcnrc  iu  public  estimation,  to  entitle  him  to  use  a  card  for  that  pur- 
posCf)  bis  intention  to  deliver,  on  tlic  succeeding-  evening,  one  of  his  ora- 
tions in  the  larg^est  room  of  the  hotel,  in  wliich  he  lod'^cd.  On  entering 
this  room,  (a  few  miuutcb  after  tlie  appointed  time,)  he  foimd  only  four 
gentlemen,  whose  appearance  and  deportment  bespoke  urbanity  and  in- 
tcUifi:ence.  The  narrator  ste|)pe<l  upon  what  he  culled  his  ro-^truin,  (a 
small  platform,  covered  with  a  carpet  and  elevated  about  two  feet  above 
the  floor.)  and  H'as  begrinninp^  to  deliver  the  di^>cou^''c  uhich  he  had  ao- 
nounccd,  when  one  of  t>ic  four  auditors  rose  from  Ids  seat,  and  very  jki- 
litely  said — **  You  do  not  sir,  I  hoi>e,  think  of  delivering' \  our  discoui-sc  ia 
the  presence  of  four  persons:  the  hand-bill  intimating-  your  intention,  has 
•  not  been  circulated  throuf^h  the  town:  if  you  will  postpone  your  exhibi- 
tion till  to-morrow  eveninjf,  you  will  certainly  have  many  more  auditors." 
The  narrator,  after  thanking-  the  strang-er  for  his  jiolite  bupfsrcstion,  re- 
plied, *'  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  Fredcricktown:  that  his  exhibition  was 
of  a  nature  somewhat  novel;  that  he  hud  no  ^ort  of  prroniid  to  expert  in 
the  lirsl  instance  a  numerous  audience:  that  he  could  draw  and  vrUhtr/  to 
draw  attention,  solely  by  means  of  the  favourable  i»nj>rcssion,  which  the 
discourse  he  had  announced,  and  the  manner,  in  u  hich  it  was  delivered, 
mif^»t  leave  on  hi^  mind  and  on  the  nunds  of  the  other  p^entlemen  who  bj 
visiting  the  room,  manifested  a  willingness  to  become  his  auditors;  if  at 
the  clo<je  of  his  exhibition,  he  should  be  fortunate  enoug-h  to  leave  a  fa- 
vourable impression  on  their  minds.'*  Theg-entleman  bowed  and  rc>uni- 
cdhis  seat,  and  the  narrator  proceeded  to  dt liver  an  oi'ulion  on  Duelling, 
with  a*i  much  earnestness  and  energ-y,  althnnj^h  hi-  a<-kn()wle('ffes  with  far 
less  Bclf-complaccncy,  than  he  afterwards  fell,  in  deliv(!rin<^  the  same  ora- 
tion, in  the  princif>al  cities  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  impres'iion,  which 
this  discourse,  and  the  manner  in  whi<:)i  it  v/as  delivered,  ma^le  on  the 
minds  of  his  four  resj)cctable  auditors,  was  e\idently  and.  decidedly  fa- 
vourable: the  gentleman,  who  proposed  a  ])Ost|ir)ncnient  uf  the  exhibition, 
before  he  left  the  room,  said,  (with  marked  sen>ibility  and  enn>hasis.  and 
in  a  manaer  indicating  that  he  expressed  the  i^entimer.ts  of  his  compa- 
nioQs  as  well  as  his  own,)  **  If  our  cxer:iv)ns,  <ir,  can  till  \oi]r  room  to- 
morrow evening,  it  shall  not  hii  full  merely,  it  sh-.ill  overflcnv."*  The  nar- 
rator recollects  this  evidence  of  extorted  and  un«"'juivocal  ar>proba»ion, 
with  livelier  sensibility <.  tlian  he  feels  in  recoUo^iling-  tlie  acconling-  plau- 
dits of  crowded,  intelligent  and  fashif)nal)le  audieners,  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  with  which  the  s'.un*'  oration  v^a-  afterwards 
honoured.  On  the  succeeding  evening  in  Fredcricklovvn,  his  room  was 
crowded.'     pp.  14, 15,  l(i  Snppl,  JSTarn 

From  Fredcricktown  Mr.  Og;ilvie  proceeded  to  Washinj^ton 
Waited  upon  the  president,  and  developed  the  plan  and  object  of 
his  undertaking.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  ccmvinccd  of  the  usefulness, 
but  somewhat  doubted  the  feasibility,  of  the  entci*pnse.  He  was 
Sood  enough,  DcverUieless,  to  give  our  orator  an  introductory  let- 
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ter  to  a  distinguished  preacher  in  Baltimore.  Extracts  were  pub* 
lished  in  the  gazettes;  and  wc  hardly  needed  to  be  informed,  that 
they  '  materially  contributed'  to  his  rhetorical  success,  on  his  first 
visit  to  that  city.  But,  before  he  went  there  at  all,  he  re« 
solved  to  counteract  his  natural  disposition  to  caprice,  by  estab* 
lishing  five  fundamental  rules  of  conduct.  He  was  determined^ 
in  the  Jirnt  place,  to  connect,*  on  no  account,  the  declamations  of 
oratory  with  the  controversies  of  faction:  secondly^  to  be  equally 
cautious  about  exciting  the  odium  theologicum^  by  entering  upon 
any  topic  of  religious  polemics:  thirdly^  to  select  such  subjects 
as  wore  calculated  to  interest  the  greatest  number  of  intelligent 
hearers — particularly  the  greatest  number  o{  female  hearer.^— -od 
whose  approbation  depends,  he  seems  to  think,  the  whole  success 
of  rhetorical  exertion:  fourthly^  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own 
feelings,  in  wiiatever  related  to  the  selection  or  treatment  of  his 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  dress  and  decorations  of  himself  and 
his  rostrum;  trusting  always  to  an  intelligent  audience,  and  a  free 
press,  for  the  detection  and  exposure  of  the  fiults  he  might  com- 
mit: and  fifthly y  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
the  usefulness  of  the  i*ostrum,  by  adding  to  the  funds  of  literary 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  by  maintaining  a  uniform  tone  of 
disinterestedness  and  independence  of  mind,  which  alone,  he 
thought,  could  achieve  a  favourable  reception  to  this  species  of 
entertainment. 

We  left  our  orator  at  Washington;  but  at  what  time  he  quit  the 
metropolis,  or  to  what  place  he  directed  his  steps,  wc  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining, — and,  indeed,  we  may  as  well  advertise  our 
readers  at  once,  that  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  narrative 
are  to  be  considered  as  dated  between  the  years  1809  and  1816. 
We  now  and  ihcn  hear  Mr.  Ogilvie  declaiming  in  some  part  of 
the  United  States;  but  not  even  the  year  of  the  century  is  given; 
while  his  transitions  from  place  to  place  are  neither  dated  nor  men- 
tioned. Fortunately  the  preservation  of  the  document  we  men- 
tioned above,  relative  to  his  expulsion  from  the  college  ball  ena- 
bles us  to  ascertain  the  time  of  his  first — and  last — exhibition  in 
Philadelphia.  On  that  occasion  the  orator  ruined  his  prospects  in 
this  city,  by  having  the '  indiscreet  sincerity*  (p.  26)  to  profess  hia 
scepticism  as  to  the  divinity  of  the  christian  religion.  The  ex- 
pressior\s  which  he  employed,  though  conveyed  in  the  circumlo- 
cutory diction  of  poetiy,  were  too  unequivocal  to  be  misap- 
prehended. '  The  silence,  he  well  remembers,  (p.  23)  was 
deep  and  dead;'  and,  though  he  could  no  way  account  for  such  a 
phenomenon  at  the  time,  he  learned  after  the  deliveryof  the  oration^ 
that  his  religious  scepticism  had  not  only  offended  all  his  clerical 

*  Our  auilior  licre  uses  the  woiil  'disconnect;  and  in  p.  51  Mgain,  h«  tilln 
of  *  (lisconneciiiig  or.ttory  fi'om  all  oounexiuii  with  party/  but  aa  /•  dticonneci 
Bij^niGes  the  scparution  of  two  things  that  are  joiiwdi  U  h  laapptiatbie  to  Ik* 
meaaiDg  he  inteiida  to  convey. 
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hearers, — but  had  greatly  displeased  every  grave  and  serious  au- 
ditor of  the  laity.  His  sleep  that  night  was  not  the  sweetest;  and 
next  morning  he  paid  a  visit  of  expostulation  to  Dr.  Rush,  and  on 
his  return  met  Bishop  White  in  the  street.  Decided  marks  of  cx- 
probratioiiwcrc  visible  in  both  their  countenances: — theoratorcon- 
tritcly  acknowledged  his  ofience,— protested  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  so  much, — and  promised  never  to  do  so  any  more;  but  the 
doctor  and  the  bishop  remained  inflexible — except  in  the  head, 
which  both  shook  wilh  negative  significance;  and  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  succeeding  day,  he  v,  as  presented  wiih  the  subjoined  reso- 
lution of  the  trustees  of  the  university: — 

*  rcvniis<-i()n  bnvin"^  boon  ^iven  to  Mr.  James  Oj^ih  io  to  deliver  lec- 
tures ill  tlic  CoUcj^^e  Hal!,  in  ronscqncncc  of  Ms  a^'Siirnncc,  that  they 
bhould  '  conluin  no  s«nlimcnts,  uliirli  conld  ho.  ofrrn.-ivc  io  persons  of  anj 
niHg"ious  pciMiasion;'  p.ml  ii  iip,.cariii,q:  to  tlii"^  honnl  fnim  Kalisfactoiv  in- 
formation, tha',  in  thocrursc  of  his  loc^tu res,  lift  lias  pircn  oflencc  toper- 
sons  of  divrr?  r(.liffio''~'  I  c! -uasiop.s;     Therefore, 

Resolrrd.  That  tl-u*  saiil  i^cnnife&ion  l»o,  and  it  h  hereby  revoked. 

Onhrul^  That  the  !-ccrctar}  fnrnibh  IMr.  Og^ilvie  with  a  copy  of  the 
forc^^'oinr^-  icsolntion. 

'Extract  from  the  ininnlcs.  '  KDWARD  FOX,  Sec'y.' 

On  his  first  visit  to  New  York  our  declaimer  was  implicated 
in  another  scrape  by  his  *  indiscreet  sincerity'  in  political  discus- 
sion. At  the  close  of  an  cxtravugant  tirade  against  Bonaparte  and 
a  correspondent  eulogy  upon  England,  he  was  applauded  long 
and  loudly  by  the  great  part  of  his  audience: — but  when  the  r/a/r- 
pi7i!^  ceased,  *  a  gentleman  deliberately  rose  from  his  seat,  in  the 
middle  oftlie  room, — assumed  an  erect  and  disdainful  port,  look- 
Cfl  intrepidly  ond  indignantly  all  around, — and  without  casting  a 
glance,  or  directing  his  hand  toward  the  rostrum, — but  turning 
both  successively  and  slowly,  to  the  auditors  in  every  part  of  the 
room, — began  to  hiss  with  set  teeth  and  with  an  inten-sity  of  sibilation 
which  indicated  uniisualvchemencc  of  feeling.*  The  subject  was 
brought  into  the  columns  of  the  gazettes  de  ;;7&7'c,-— butMr.Ogilvje 
put  an  end  to  the  '  vile  altercations,'  by  proclaiming  an  equality  of 
rights  in  the  suffrage  of  his  auditors;  and  the  hisser  then  explain- 
ed, by  assuringtiie  orator  that  his  sibilation  wi;s  intended — not  for 
him— but  for  his  hearers;  who,  as  he.  asserted,  liad  been  silent  un- 
der rcnjplinK  ?ithtoth(  irown  rountry, — but  c/ay//'c"rfmostobsirepe- 
ruuslv  Nv^cu  Kn Inland  was  ouloirizcd. 

At  unfitliT  time,  v.'hen  he  v.  as  delivering  an  oration  to  the  pco- ' 
plcofpiiris,  Bourr.cm  eour.ty,  Krntuc];},a  druiiken  person  un- 
dertord;  to  diversify  the  am-iscmi-nt  Ijy  acting  and  derlaiming  for 
himself.     ^\\\  Ogilvi'  m.iv!  eel  the  pertnilje;-;  h'lt  rcbolvcd  not  to 
interrupt  thu  spr.ri  till  he  cciilil  :!=.,  it  \\\x\\  eniLt: — 

^  He  aecor  lii  .t1;.  rai-^crl  ins  voice,  (o  a  Ukc  ihrt  (Irownod  ihr  nninran- 
inpf  M<.i-i:  of  lid-  salania.ni.i-oi'  ai/.ohol,  and  a-  vr:need,  iti  ihi-  d«div<>r>  of 
his  oration:  liil  a  pav.'acre  orcnned,  in^vhV  ii  the  v.hvvy  and  i^ioniuV  of 
inluinperanee,  ucre  dojdetcd  in  shoiiar  eolouis:  lu  pronounciug  this  pas- 
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lagc,  hcdi»ccndcd  from  the  raslrain,  and,  advanciDf  with  a  slow  and 
iwusing  step,  towEirds  the  bench,  on  which  tha  involuntaiy,  and,  probably, 
UDcoii$cious  violator  of  decorum  sat,  or  on  wliich  he  had  sta^erod,  and 
lay  stretched;  continuing  to  decJaiio,  as  he  advancFd,  till  he  approacbod 
the  miDd-dcscrtoil  bod}',  as  nearly  as  lie  could.  Here,  for  a.  fuw  mo- 
mrnts,  he  stood  still:  ceased  to  declaim:  folded  his  arms,  aud  rcslini;  bii 
ejo  on  the  floor,  slowly  and  solomnty  said — '  Where  example  so  oniphati- 
cally  arrests  attention,  declamation  may  well  be  dumb:  It  is,  and  can  he, 
but  babbling;  and  iui pertinence,  io  tho  presence  of  a  warning,  that  ad- 
dresses the  soul  through  the  senses."     pp.  31,  2. 

The  third  and  last  adventure  of  this  sort  was  at  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  discourse  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  His 
room  contained  seats  for  500  persons;  but  700  had  assembled 
when  he  entered,  aiid  he  observed  six  or  eight  young  gentlemen 
perched  on  the  verge  of  hi.s  rostrum.  He  expostulated;  but  ex- 
postulation was  inclfectual,  and — 

'  Afier  pondering  a  few  moments,  the  narrator  advanced  in  front  of  (tia 
rostnun,  on  which  lie  had  turned  his  hack,  and,  as  noun  as  his  indication  of 
rtivisb  Io  address  the  audience,  had  bushed  the  buzz  of  chattering,  wbioli, 
in  a  crowdt'd  and  miscellaneous  a'^emblj,  uniformly  and  unhappily  pre- 
cedes exhibition,  he  said,  (supprc^Mng,  an  perfeetlj'  as  he  could,  every 
ap|ienmnr.-<!  of  irriiation  or  discomiiiriUro}— ■*  Un,1fr  nrbitmry  j^oreni- 
mcntfl,  ordcranil  decunnn  arc  preserved,  in  aKsemblics  of  thisNort,  by  a 
coercive  police,  by  militai;  force:  uiiilcr  a  republican  government,  and 
in  a  state  of  society  ri]ie  for  its  recrptiou;  the  self-respect  of  every  re- 
ipcctable  citizen,  nod  his  habitual  and  uiialTccted  deference  for  the  equal 
rights  of  bis  FrllDw-citiiicns,  are  the  salb-suartlM  of  decorum  and  order. 
not  only  in  (lolite  and  nclcet,  but  in  the  must  mi-^ccllancous  and  numerous 
asscmhiics.  To  the  rle;htful  authority  of  this  moral  police,'  tho  narrator 
continued  to  sav,  turning  his  etc,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the 
youn-;  scntlcmeii,  who  were  scati-d  on  hi."  ni'lrum,  '  it  is,  he  it  mire  it  it! 
unnccet^sary  (u  make  a  formal  appeal.' '     Suppl.  JVar.  pp.  33,  4. 

When  our  narratorhad  terminated  his  second  excursion  through 
the  eastern  and  middle  states,  he  resolved  to  visit  Cliarlcston,  Sa- 
vannah, and  one  or  tivo  inland  towns  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia)— and  then  to  spend  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  the  wes- 
tern states.  He  wislicd  to  compose  a  new  series  of  disconrses; 
and  his  object,  in  retiring  into  tho  solitude  of  the  western  fbresis, 
wa<>,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  at  a  distance  from  the  interpella- 
tions of  the  world;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  enjoy  the  society 
and  conversation  of  a  Mr.  James  M' Alister;  who,  it  seems — while 
bo  might  be  flourishing  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  Europe, — is 
■wasting hissweetsuponthcdcscrtair  of  Bardsiown,  Kentucky.  I)nt 
from  the  inefiablc  slotli  of  this  personage, — who  '  lives'  indeed, 
but  seldom  '  moves,'— and  from  the  logic  wliich  he  employed  to 
demonstrate  the  inanity  of  fame, — nur  author  was  fearful  he 
should  himself  catch  the  infection  of  laziness,' and  sink  down  into 
the  same  torpidity  of  life.  He  accordingly  made  his  escape  from 
Danlstown,  and  took  up  the  road  for  Nashville,  in  Tenessee: — 
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have  been  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  whose  sides  were  orer^ 
s\i',u\o\vvi]  bv  p'.ithless,  and  at  t)int  .sea->on  of  the  year,  leafless  forests. 
T)i(-"('  was  not  a  human  habilalion  within  mile^  of  this  bouse.  Here  he 
founl  an  intclliprcnt  grnllcrnan,  with  an  amiable  wife,  and  interesting 
chil-.iren.  This  family  lived  in  sin^ilar  seclusion:  neigfhbours  they  had 
nunc,  an.-]  Ukmi-  distant  acquaintances  and  friends  could  not  be  expected 
to  vi-ii  thisj  solitary  spot,  di'.rinj^  the  dreary  winter,  which  was  then  coni« 
mc'cinpr.  Ilore  accortiing'Iy,  the  narrator  determined,  with  the  consent 
of  hi-  landloi'].  to  >ojoiiin  >ix  moniiis,  and  devote  his  leisure  exclusivelj 
to  tlio  roirii  o-i'ion  of  oration-:.  On  intimating^  hi^  wish  to  this  g'enllcman, 
(;\lr.  !•;•!! ju'iiin  T.  mii.Ip,)  his  consent  and  that  of  his  lady  were  promjitly, 
auj  evc>i-  ad't-clioiiatc-lv  accorded,     in  this  state  of  monastic  secluiuon, 

*  Tlie  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot/ 

without  n':ros.s  to  l.»ooiiS  '^r  to  auv  society,  but  that  of  the  family  for  half 
an  Jioiii  'i«  \n'  niifi-t  nnd  •iinncr,  and  soinclimes  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
rvonin-j-  'iiTon  iii';(']  -ix  month- in  la  kin<!^and  fxhau-ling,  the  tran<>ient 
and  ;;»;5{;iii'-iii;;  !m;u>  of  in'elU'cluai  env.vfr\,  winch  in  his  "s>stem,"  are 
unir'«.'hil\  :•!  ."■»■  iio  i  hy  tiny-,  wci'k>,  and  'orsiotimes  by  months,  of  col- 
hij  ^  .  j.ior.  .  m:'.!  iir*  -rU  u\  vol.i:ion.  At  the  cxriraiion  of  shis  periori,  he 
lit  ■;-  :  i.M'X'.',  [i'ov  I  he  saiic  of  health  an«l  (  xcirisf,  an- J  in  order  to  try  the 
eiii ;  i  oi  (.>i>o  <»i"  l';\o  o!  ilii  oprition*-  \\Ii«th  Ik-  h.id  written  'iuring  hi"  sc- 
<-!;'-i(jn,)  1(1  \i  it  tlu^  iTi'iM;  al  oui:.'  in  J\«'nluck_  .  and  to  deliver  orations 
i?'.  varh.  1  Ic  :  ;i^r.' .  u(.(i'  .  i; ,  !\ ,  (iin^criuflf  a  f»'w  fays  in  cach^]  throug^h 
J.oiii  .\iilf*,  i".  .rtl.iniin  ri"mki"'M"i.  i.exi-.Tftou,  Danville,  \\'inchcs<cr,  and 
i-»ii-r,  and  \'\-y,  ot'ron  ihc  ;■■<  ■i'-n»-o  of  a  '.■•ic^.^ing'  audiences,  (conw>o.>cd  of 
ni'!»:'l,\  out?  liiiM  'red  pc  i-  o'.s  nC  I)oih  -<^  .o-.)  'lowi.sc  inferior  in  intellig-ence 
and  acco'O;  ii.  .'iP-  nt^  to  tuci:  fusicrn  I'lr-l^n-n.'    Sujj,  JSTfir.  pp-  49,  50j  1  • 

Wliv-n  our  cvatfji'  l^ad  fiiiisl'.ed  his  second  excursion  through  the 
United  M:.us.  ie  f  <  tcrn>iii  d  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
oratory  to  ^\IC^"e^sive  ehisses  iii  the  various  colleges  and  cities 
of  thi"  TGun-ry.  liMt  before  he  entered  upon  the  executioi)  of  his 
dcbi^-]L  iu;  uisied  lo  ninkc  uii  experiment  on  a  small  scale;  and  an 
iticideiii  wi.ici.  crcurrcd  while  lie  Avas  pronouncing  discourses  ia 
Coiuiiiliiu  eoii<.j^e,  Soutli  Ciirolina,  determined  him  to  make  that 
pluci.'  the  fir^t  scene  of  his  novel  undeitaking.  The  presidentp 
Dr.  Max(  y,  had  j^iven  iiim  the  use  of  the  chapel,  and  all  the 
stuiie:ii3  uti<  i.dcd  Lis  performances  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and 
siiMiruction.  Wiien  he  was  crossing  the  yard,  after  the  deliveiy 
of  lijc  third  oiatioD,  he  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  glare  of 
inleijse  light;  and,  on  turnhig  round,  beheld  the  windows  of 
the  eolleixe  and  of  the  president's  house  decorated  with  the  can- 
dlci*  of  iijiimiiration;  while  over  the  door  of  the  chapel  was 
an  Anieiican  eap^lo  beanng  a  phylactery  inscribed  with  the  name 
of — Jamks  Ogilvie.  This  was  enough:— after  his  western  lour 
the  orator  rc-visiied  Charleston;  thence  travelled  to  Columbia, 
and  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  proposals  to  the 
faculty  and  trustees  of  the  coli;  ge  for  the  delivery  of  the  contcin- 
j)lated  course  of  lectures.  And  here  we  shall  extract  a  few  of 
Mr.  ()<ilvie*s  remarks,  which,  we  hope,  will  contribute  to  do 
away  liie  scjtieamish  antipathy  of  some  persons  to  the  acceptation 
of  money  for  literary  services. 
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» Tlie  hope  of  pecuniary  emolumeut,  raade  no  part  of  his  inducement 
to  Hitflortake  this  design.  Not  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  propriety  and 
rea^onaMeness  of  being*  influenced,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  exclu* 
tiveb/  influenced,  by  views  of  pecuniar}  emohiincnt.  At  his  time  of  life, 
he  would  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  so  absurd  an  aifectation,  or. of  $o 
chil'iish  a  delusion.  Nor  is  he  at  all  disposed  to  overlook  tlic  effipacy,  or 
dis|  aragfc  tlui  propriety  of  such  motives;  when  directed  to  their  proper 
objects,  and  confmed  within  their  appropriate  sphere.  In  all  pursuits, 
that  have  for  their  object  the  gratification  of  the  animal  wants  of  the  in- 
dividual; or  the  acqui-^ition  of  the  physical  means  of  gratifying  wants  of 
any  dc.^^cription;  regfard  to  pecuniary  emolument  is  a  reasonable,  moral, 
and  becoming  motive  of  action.  Such  motives  and  actions  make  a  part 
of  virtue;  that  virtue  on  which  the  happiness  of  everj-  human  being,  more 
or  ifisx,  and  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  great  majority  of  human  beings, 
principally/,  depends.'    Sup.  J^Tar.  p.  56. 

The  course  of  lectures  was  entered  upon  in  the  beginning  of 
March;  and  occupied  from  two  to  three  hours  of  two  days  in  each 
week,  till  the  end  of  June.  As  his  method  of  lecturinj^  is  original, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  better,  than  any  other,  calculated  to  make  every 
student  e(]ually  and  thoroughly  proficient  in  his  lessons,  we  shall 
give  it  in  the  orator's  own  words:— 

'  On  entering  the  lecture  room,  he  laid  upon  the  table  a  manuscript, 
containing  a  series  of  question?,  the  answers  to  which  comprehended  the 
suh^tancn  of  each  successive  lecture:  These  questions  were  transcribed, 
as  exp(:(Jitiously  as  possible,  by  eveiy  member  of  tlie  class,  into  the  blank- 
book  with  which  they  were  furnislied,  for  that  purpose  exclusively:  When 
transcribed,  he  requested  every  member  of  the  class,  to  read,  in  his  place, 
the  fir^t  (piestion: — The  question  thus  propo.=ied;  he  rose,  and  answered, 
in  a  manner,  which  wa^,  he  trusts,  generally,  full,  clear  and  impressive: 
It  then  became  the  duty  of  eyery  member  of  the  class,  to  prepare  him- 
self, as  s})cedily  as  possible,  to  restate,  aloud,  and  in  his  own  language, 
the  substance  of  the  explanation:  That  due  time  might  be  affoi-ded  for 
thi=i  purpose,  the  lecture  was  suspended,  mntil  it  was  announced  to  the 
lecturer,  by  a  member,  that  the  wliole  class  was  thus  prepared: — He  then 
proposed  tiie  question  to  one,  two,  or,  perhaps,  three  members,  of  the 
clajs,  taken  witiiout  aclection:  who  rose  in  their  places  successively,  and 
restated  the  subbtancc  of  the  explanation:  If  these  restatements,  were 
ma<le  with  sulTicient  distinctness  of  thought  and  propriety  of  expression; 
he  proceeded  to  the  second  question,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third, 
through  the  wliole  series,  until  the  lecture  was  concluded:  the  explana- 
tion connected  with  each  question,  passing  through  the  same  preparatory 
process  by  the  class,  as  the  lirst: — But,  if  any  member  of  the  class,  (when 
called  on  to  restate  the  substanco  of  an  explanation,)  exhibited  evidence, 
that  he  had  not  perfectly  comprehended  it,  the  lecture  was  again  suspend- 
ed, for  a  ievr  minutes,  until  such  member  of  the  class  obtained,  from  the 
lecturer,  or  from  his  class-fellows,  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  cases  of  this  sort  occurred,  those  members  of  the  class,  who, 
(from  clo>er  habits  of  attention,  or  greater  (quickness  of  apprehension,) 
had  more  n-adily  and  clearly  seized  an  explanation,  were  urged  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  the  eKeHious  of  their  comfianions.  When  the  lecture,  thus 
delivered,  was  fini^ln'd:  every  member  of  the  class  was  required  to  pre- 
pare a  icritten  answer  to  one  of  the  questions;  which  converted  the  ex- 
planations that  composed  the  lecture^  into  a  series  of  exercises  id  com- 
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',"io«ii!iorj:  Tho5p  rTprf^i-o^  uoro  Iniidcd  to  the  locturrr,  when  the  clftss 
,i--i'inbJpd  Ui  li^ica  iu  liic  siuxccJmg-  Icfrture,  and  as  soon  as  they  assein- 
nicd."     Sup.  J^ar.  j)p.  5?;,  y. 

At  the  close  of  !iis  course  our  orator  received  the  most  flattering 
tcsliniDiiials  ol'  approbation  from  the  president  and  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia collcirc,  and  an  appropriate  medal  from  the  students,  *  ai 
a  token  of  tiicir  esteem  and  gratitude  for  his  unremitted  atten- 
tion in  pi-onioiing  their  improvement.**  This  success  prompted 
him  to  take  one  more  step  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  design  to 
establish  in  all  the  American  colleges  a  professorship  of  rhetoric, 
and  to  have  erected  in  each  of  our  large  cities  a  spacious  hall  for 
the  exhibition  of  oratory.  His  first  attempt  was  to  be  made  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  he  accordingly  prepared,  and  de- 
livered i)i-forc  the  1(  i::l:5luture  of  that  stale,  two  elaborate  discourses 
in  recommendation  ul  his  plan,  lie  was  heard  with  approbation; 
but  not  even  *  the  hiilf  of  his  prayer*  was  granted.  Such  a  check 
to  the  career  of  enthusiasm  and  success  was  well  calculated  to 
produce  tlic  most  excruciating  anguish;  and  our  narrator  assures 
us  that  he  spent  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  time  among  the  South 
Carolinians  in  a  sulky  and  misanthropic  seclusion.  But  his  design 
is  not  yet  relinquished:  if  he  lives  but  a  few  years  he  v^'Ulhavc  his 
oratorical  halls;  and  if  any  person  is  calculated  to  force  the  erec- 
tion of  such  edifices,  we  believe  it  is  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

Here  we  must  stoj)  one  moment  to  contemplate  with  our  orator 
the  prospective  glories  of  the  rostrum.  *In  other  departments 
(we  are  told)  c;ralory  may  di>play  her  power  partially  and 
incidentally;  but  the  rostrum  alone,  will  contain  her  altar;  her 
chosen  ministers;  her  exclusive  votaries;  her  fairest  ornaments; 
\n:c  most  formidable  weapons;  and  her  proudest  ti*ophics.'  All 
this  may  be  true;  but  we  confess  it  sounds  too  much  like  a  pro- 
fessor's introductory  lecture.  Scientific  men  are,  some  of  them,  the 
most  intolerant  sectaries  in  the  world.  An  exclusive  professor 
will  often  convince  l.ia  audilo.'s  that  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  he 
designs  to  communicate  is,  not  only  far  superior  to  that  which  can 
be  ac(|uired  in  any  other  pursuit,  but  so  very  essentially  important* 
thai,  Avithout  it,  we  could  hardly  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
Of  this  professional  selfishness  Mr.  Ogilvie  seems  to  ix)sscss  an 
adequate  share.  We  arc  willing  to  admit  that  his  species  of  elo- 
quence is  laudable  cnour/;li  in  Ua  /liuccy  and  will  have  its  appro- 
priate reward;  but  we  cannot  believe,  without  the  production  of 
niore  argument  tlian  he  has  yet  given  us,  that  the  ]*ostruni  will 
monopolize  the  altar  and  all  the  most  eligible  ministers,  and  vota- 
jii's,  and  ornaments,  and  weapons,  and  trophies  of  oratory. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  himself  acknowledges  that  the  glories  of  the  ros- 
u  um  are  merely  prospective,  and  that  not  one  of  aj4  these  fine 


I. 


iViioii  lie  has  since  ilelivcrcd  orations  from  the  rostram>  thin  medal  has 
«.^:a  utiiloiialy  sufrii^itdcd  Kraiiml  his  neck,  and  proudly  loo.*— p. G*i. 
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things  has  yet  been  the  rcwjird  of  his  oratorical  labours.  It  w» 
incumbent  on  him,  tlicreforc.  to  prove,  either  from  the  nature  of 
his  art,  or  from  some  other  topic,  that  the  future  success  of  the 
undeilaking  would  be  of  a  different  soi't  from  wh.it  it  has  been  in 
time  past.  This  duty,  indeed,  he  has  atteinpteil  to  fulBI;  hut  w> 
must  confess  that  after  perusing,  and  re-perusing  his  a  firiori  i-e- 
marks  upon  the  subject,  wt  find  nothinp;  that  can  counteract 
the  unfavouralile  hvt.'i  which  the  record  of  his  own  experience  i> 
calculated  to  produce.  But  he  has  invoked  us  to  hear  him  im- 
partbliy;  tvc  shall  accordingly  sufTcr  him  to  speak  for  himself. 


'  Am  ilif  oralory  of  the  roslmrn  rn-n  onlv  atli-oct  jrenftral  : 
)iro|io!'1it>n  as  it  iia><sc;».ac!«  Hie  )iuiver  of  aiiiu^in;;  or  airrrling-  a  miscclla- 
iicuu--  nii'liouro;  ::ih!  a^,  froin  llicdi^nined  and  didauiic  naliirt:  oriti  sub- 
je(;t-^  it  cannot  call  ia  iN  aid,  (he  iiiii~ic,  fahlc  nnil  (la^cantry  of  the  thca- 
In.-,  it4  means  of  aiiiniiii?  nr  airaelini;  are,  and  mii^t  be,  derived  exchi- 
gir'i'i;,  fruni  a  cunMiriiiiialc  sljll  in  llir  arts  of  rlietoric  and  elociilion.  la 
m'.ir-r  de;iirlinenlH  of  oralory;  Ilia  object,  and  coD'cqiienlty  tlio  bucccis 
rt{  I'll!  or.'.lor,  uiti  iiften  tyliully  imieiieiidcnl  of  liiv,  I'divcr  to  affect  or 
UMiu-^ea  ]i)iiir(.'ll.ii)eriiii  nrdioiiri;;  but,  un  Ibo  ro-trum, 'luring  ercry  exer- 
li:in.  a-id  alijici-l  il:ii'in£f  rcery  inmntnl  ai  every  exertion.  t!ic  orator  mutt 
:iTc<'i  <ir  utiiui^  lii.:  nuflilori.  To  (he  «uc'ei'«>rul  cxcriion  of  oratory,  in 
otiirr  ilc;)arim<  iit-:  hai'i.'i'ior  ^kill  in  rlielorit^  and  eloculion  is  often  unev- 
iiCTiliiilj  lu  tlie  ver,  uxi-it^.-nce  of  oratory  on  the  rwtrum,  it  is  Indi.'jienea- 
liU':  li'itl  the  Mii.-ccis  of  it«  exiiibilion,  (as  it  resiieelii  the  reputation  nr 
ei:.o:..:nciit  of  the  oraiw,  the  improvement  or  gratiGcation  of  his  audi- 
tor-, or  hii  uscfiiiiir-is  In  MM:iety.)  will  bo  cx;iclly  vuinnured  by  Ibc  exlent 
<if  iii<  d{ill.  The  same  cansen,  Uiererorc,  that  produce  ^ujicrior  ability  in 
the  praeiiec  of  law.  mihlieino,  paintin;;  or  scnlpture;  of  any  liberal  pro- 
fuh-iun.  or  in^uons  art,  may  be  e\)K«ted  to  |>rotluce,  ou  the  rostrum, 
i>n[H'riiir  ^ikill  in  ihc  use  of  rlietoric  and  L'lo[:nl>uu.  lu  bis  eflbrts  to  at- 
tain tliis  skill,  the  orator  pa.4C4eii  on  the  ro-trutii,  tlie  peculiar  and  ineti- 
tininblc  advanla[ro  of  being  periniltcil  to  roilo'.v  llie  dielatng  of  bis  jadg^ 
ment.  and  liii;  hiiiinUe  of  Ids  fechugs,  with  inJc^iendcuce  and  freedom.' 

We  have  it,  then,  in  our  dcclaimer's  own  worth,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  oratory  upon  the  rostrum  depends  entirely  upon  the  power 
of  atTorciiii!^  perpetual  amusement  10  a  miscellaneous  audience. 
When  we  have  cited  Mr.  Ogllvie's  own  testimony  relative  to  that 
sorl  of  rhetorical  stud'  wliich  is  alone  calculated  to  '  amuse  and 
all'i^ct'  a  miscellaneous  audience,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  the  oralory  of  the  rnstruni  is  susceptible  of  that 
dignity  and  didacticism  of  which  he  so  eiitluisiastically  talks. 
Speaking  of  the  uiifoiiunatu  oration  which  ruined  his  cause  in 
Philadelphia,  he  tells  us  that — 

'  Tlic  sciilimenls  wbieb  he  expreued,  aocordin^  witli  tlMwo  entcrtdio- 
ed  by  a  ■;i'i.:il  ti:ajt>rity  of  liLi  auililon,  and  br'jiijr  ciutlicd  in  that  liv,;erbo- 
lieal  uiid  lMunbas;iu  jargon,  and  delivered  iritli  tiiat  iinpa^-io'ied  vciic- 
hierice,  and  iinallecled  eiiiin:  ia^m;  which  will  abvays,  ii  in  in  lio  feared, 
I>e  mon;  aerc .liable  to  a  ;iii: ''ellaiieouii  audiciiue,  tb;iri  InuiLiiiiiii,  aiialysik. 
and  \tlie  elegance  of  diction,  extorted  a  plaodil,  loud.  loiv.  and  appa 
ren^lv  iiiiatuinoi.5.'     Suji.  A'tr.  p.  il. 
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Again  wc  arc  told  in  another  place  that — 

*  TT(^  >oon  hfcainc  very  |.ainfully  conscious,  thai  the  applause  bcstoir- 
i\  I);,  a  ini-c»'!ia(iroii«i  audirnrr^  iJcpends  more  on  the  animation  and  im- 
pi^-.uniH.il  v(  iichu-nrc,  with  whic'ri  an  oration  is  delivered,  than  on  the 
vnliio,  ii'ivcli.  or  iroro!irnlno>.s  of  the  thoughts,  or;  on  the  propriety,  or 
evi  n  iMaiity  uf  ihu  lurig-iiai^c  in  which  they  arc  clothed/  Sup.  JVar-  pp. 
o(>,  37. 

Rut  in  the  preface  our  orator  has  taken  the  pains  to  be  still 

more  full  and  explicit. 

'  The  crhi  of  popiibr  dr  rior.uition,  oii  the  rostrum,  depends  upon  so 
many  r.ii<:uir.?>t;<nrjN  v  lioll;-  indopcrulent  of  superior  capacity  or  cultiva- 
tion; M»  rn.iny  rirenin>f;.!irc^  |  irfcrily  <;ontCMni)tibIo  in  the  view  of  gpene- 
roii'i  ai.-.hilion:  so  liian}  <'ircriu.'... lances,  coiMi-aiible  with  mental  imbcci- 
litv,  am)  ov».  ii  wiih  iic  nw  ii^.  in  il»c  cliaiaritr.s  t>f  tliosr  who  may  obtain 
tliis  orlat;  ilir-*^  ii  Mouiri  1m>  (iiifiruli,  even  to  ipia;nne,  a  more  equivocal  or 
j-iial'.ou'  evid'tK-."  of  j>ei-  mini  j.irri'.  value,  av  viriuo,  th;in,  (taken  singly,) 
siirh  su."<'(v^'  t:\j;-l:il^.  \ny  tliinpr,  how  .sn;)rrncial  and  sophistical  socrer 
in  :-;«l)-trin<"f';  li(»\»(\or  raiilly.  tumid,  or  merolvi<:iou*i  in  its  stile,  if  deli- 
vered with  a  (•(  r.:.in  dc'^'rsi.'  of  animation,  cucrg-y,  and  ^race:  will  often 
not  only  e.-icar-c*  eon^urr?,  hui  rv  ti  ovtort  a  plaudit,  fi'om  a  misccllaneoiu 
autlicnce.  Ji  (uij^'-lit  to  ■>:.'  nxoll'M'td  too,  tliat  the  attempt,  (in  the  inci- 
pient stances  of  the  «?nto'";  i  i^e  u  iii<:ii  lie  has  undertaken,)  to  exhibit  Rpeci- 
mens  of  liimino»;'«  aisaly-is,  <;r  iliiluonliiral  reasoning,  on  the  rostrum; 
would  Dol  only  linv;?  bc'v.'ii  |)jv|io-tnnin<.  but  a  whimsical  kind  of  suicide. 
Any  ];ubli<.'  -pcakov,  hovv^-vcr  g-if'ird  by  nalnre,  or  *f  raced  by  culture,  with 
the  r.aiuril  and  ar-quirtd  jowoi-  of  o-'atory,  who  may  make  this  attempt, 
in  ilierarly  ■^i'.:^r^  of  siudi  an  (-nleipriM':  iivdv  it' ffin  by  addressing  a  very 
nTifuerui;*^  and  la-iiionabjc  anditMire.  but  will  assuredly  flose  his  oration, 
if  lie  i- peaks  Ihru-  ffiiirltrs  of  an  hour,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  select 
one.'     p.  iv. 

For  our  own  parts,  wc  cannot  sec  how  such  facts  are  to  ivarrant 
our  author's  views  of  the  *  prospective  dijjuity,  grandeur,  and 
usefulness'  of  rostral  declamation;  nor  can  wc  find  any  good  rea- 
son for  htiievin;;-  that  its  eventual  progress  will  be  any  way  dif- 
fv.  rent  fioiii  its  ^  incipient  and  retrospective  stages.'  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  the  piist  and  the  future  are  always  analogous: 
Wv'  c:ir.nct  romj)rehend  the  logic  which  draws  sanguine  conclu- 
sion.i  from  adverse  cxi)ericnce;  and  till  the  production  oi  further 
argument,  we  must  still  bi  lieve,  that  Jie  who  cxp(  els  to  be  *  didac- 
tic and  digniftfd*  upon  the  roblrum,  must  lay  his  accourt  with 
speak*!!  ;;  heforc  a  '  select,'  and  not  a  '  miscellaneous,'  audience. 
I-et  our  orator  remember  the  exclamation  of  th.c  prince  of  de- 
ciuliiicrs,  when  he  saw  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva  in  his 
b.inishmcnLl'rom  Athens — '  O  i-oddess,  how  comes  it  that  thou  de- 
lightest  in  three  such  fierce  and  uniracfablc  crealures,  as  the  owl, 
the  dragon,  and  the  /ico/ilc?' 

Wc  sIiuU  now  enter  upon  the  more  argumentative  part  of  the 
volume  before  us.     In  essay  I,— «  On  the  study  of  mathematical 
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science,*  Mr.  Ogilvic  has  a  division  of  r 
cannot  enliruly  assent.  He  says,  p.  9,  that ' 
sorts, — denionsti-jtive,  certain,  and  probable;'  but  wc  arc  told  a 
little  farther  on,  p.  1 1,  that '  certain  and  probable  reasoning  differ 
merely  in  degree.'  Surely  it  is  quite  illogical  to  introduce  differ- 
ences of  '  clrgTFc'  merely,  in  divisions  professedly  founded  on 
<  aoris,' — or,  at  all  events,  there  is  absurdity  in  calling  that  a  diffe- 
rence of  sori  which  is  afterwards  acknowledt;ed  to  be  adiffei-ence 
of  degree  only.  Independently  of  this  objection,  however,  we  arc 
still  inclined  to  (juestion  the  propriety  of  the  disiinction  which  our 
author  has  instituted.  If  we  violate  the  Newtonian  rules  of 
philosophizing;,  when  we  assij^n  to  any  efftct  more  causes  than 
arc  adequate  to  its  pi'oduction,  we  coininit  no  less  a  fault  in  ma- 
king a  greater  number  of  distinctions  than  are  necessary  to  the 
clearness  and  perspicuity  of  our  reasonings.  On  this  subject 
there  ought  to  lie  same  general  critciion;  and  perhaps  we  shall 
find  no  cii-cumstance  sufficiently  determinate  to  form  such  a  cri- 
terion, except  it  be  in  thu  difference  of  sort.  Between  sorts  there 
is  always  a  line  of  separation  which  can  ncvei'  be  narrowed; — but 
between  degrees  there  is  no  end  to  the  variations  of  breadth  which 
such  a  line  will  admit;  and  even  where  broadest,  it  is  not,  In  but 
very  few  cases,  sufficiently  palpable  and  important  to  constitute  a 
ground  of  formal  distinction.  Nor  do  we  think  this  is  one  of  those 
very  tew  cases: — and  wc  expect  to  make  it  clear,  from  a  quota- 
tion of  Mr.  Oi^ilvic's  language,  that  the  word  eertsin  is  ma- 
terially distorted  from  its  common  acception,  by  being  made  to 
stand  for  the  meaning  which  he  has  given  it.  '  lleosoning  is  cer- 
tain (says  he,  p.  10)  when  the  conclusion  which  the  reasoner  en- 
(kavours  to  cstal>lish,  is  unhesitatingly  embraced  and  confidently 
acted  on,  by  a  vast  majority  of  (he  intelligent  persons  who  com 
prehend  the  evidence,  although  a  different  und  even  a  contrary 
conclusion,  may  be  conceived  without  incongruity,  and  expressed 
without  contradiction,  and  is  therefore  possible,  and  being  possi- 
ble, is  within  the  immense  range,  allhoush  on  the  very  verge  of 
credibility.'  Now  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  cw- 
lainiij  as  the  complete  excluder  of  all  doiibi,  there  appears  to  be 
a  very  manifest  depailure  from  philological  propriety  in  making  it 
depend,  not  on  the  failhof  a  vastinajoriiy  of  persons  jrenerally,  nor 
on  that  of  a  vast  majority  of 'intelligent'  persons, — but  on  the  faith 
of  a  vast  majority  of  those  intelligent  persons  '  who  comprehend 
the  evidence.'  For  our  own  pails,  wc  never  could  look  upon  that 
as  certain  which  was  disbelieved  by  even  a  small  minority  of 
those  intelligent  persons  who  were  capable  of  comprehending  the 
evidence.  But  besides  this  violation  of  common  phraseology,  there 
seems  to  bo  a  palpable  absurdity  in  the  proposed  measure  of  ap- 
pealing to  this  vast  majority  of  intelligent  persons.  When  shall 
we  knowthatsuch  a  majority  has  '  embraced  and  acted  on'  the  con- 
clusion? How  long  must  we  expect  the  decisions  of  intelligence 
and  comprehension  before  we  may  venture  to  conclude  for  our- 
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selves,  iliat  a  thintj  is  certain?  And  how  many  certainties  would  be 
'  embraced  atul  I'.ctcd  on'  it' all  should  think  of  making  such  an  ap- 
pcaK  and,  I  he  re  lore  put  oft'lhcir  own  conclusion,  till  the  vast  major- 
ity hi  question  had  concluded,  and  acted  on  the  conclusion?  Or,  in 
f\\u:^  liow  Avill  you  he  ahle  to  asceitain  at  all  the  suflrage  of  intelli- 
gence and  coniprehensioi.r  We  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
ihinkinj^;,  that  oiie's  own  mind  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  the  evi- 
dence olFered  in  its  tribunal,  and  that  the  C(*nviction  of  certainty  de- 
pend altugeLher  upon  the  satisfactory  conclusiveness  of  such  evi- 
dence. 

But  thid  is  a  subject  of  no  very  great  cunsequcnce^— and  we 
must  hasten  to  what  is  said  hi  the  subsequent  part  of  the  essay.  It 
was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Ogilvie,  would  say  many 
new  tilings  upon  the  study  of  mathematics;  and  he  has  according- 
ly confined  himseli  pretty  much  to  the  illustration  of  what  has 
been  said  by  others.  His  n  marks  are  often  happy,  and  his  lan- 
guage almost  always  glowing  and  forci!)lc.  We  give,  as  a  speci- 
men, the  follow uig  observations  upon  the  inmiutability  of  mathe- 
matical tiuth: — 

MVcrc  every  on!*'!-  of  erentrd   intt'Uifcenrcs,  from  the  mostglorioui 
bera;>l<i!ii  and  ehcn'hiir ,  J(ami  id  tlic  1  iiinhli.st  Iniinan  intellect  capable  of 
ooiLj-rv-ficiHiir;!  i  •<  •  vi  .  '  <i',  conii.'njpluiiiig  this  theorem  at  llic  same  mo- 
iiu:,-'..  n  i^  •■i(.«)i  t :  i\'jLi)!i  tl:a(  it  vlioiild  run  ni'ji'ar  in  tlie  same  light,  to 
ever;  i]idi\  idiuJ  liiinii,  in  ii:is  Ntu{H-n(!()ii>  rongrcgfation  of  intelligent  be- 
ing*^.     Kertpe(^tii»g  n.;iilMi!iati<  al  innli,  Ihc  ideas  ot"  Adam,  bef9re  the  fall, 
must  have  eurrtv])orni('(l  witl»  tho-r  of  tlii.'  celestial  visitants  of  Paradi^K;, 
end  villi  tho>e  ;:!  u  ul  tlio  mo'-t  ciMrni.hHl  and  irreclaimable  of  his  Ue- 
sccndani>:.     Kvcii  in  tlie  uit'eriial  ir^iouv,  v\ here  the  j^lorious  faculties  of 
one  o:'  tlie  hi^^l^vt  order.-,  of  cvatrd  ii.teliigeiiees,  are  in  tlie  utmost  j>os- 
siiilv  flrffro*?  i  tn  cried  anil  maligned,  ulicrt^  G04I  is  detested,  evil  purbucsd 
as  -^oj;.!,   ar:d   truth  abhorred,   ii.ailieinatical  truth  sheds  its  **iuen'ate" 
and  irri  iVati^rihle  Hgrhf,  on  tlie  inindh  of  demons  and  dainned  spirits,  at 
cle;  I  In,  as  0:j  iiio  oii«:innllv  Io>«-,  ]»at  nowperhaj  .-  more  glorious  faeultieSy 
of  i\(  ;v  Ion  or  of  l*a.cal.     Va'c  may  even  dare  to  believe,  that  in  regard 
to  evfcr\  thtorer!)  supported  by  riiutlu  inatieal  den lon^t ration,  science  and 
omnlMienco  f  oiiuicic;  ihat  the  evidence  is  beheld  in  the  tame  light,  by 
the   KiiMi]|;^ht\  niind,  hy  tlie  (Creator  him-elf,  and  by  the  humblest  and  most 
falllM    oi  hi.^  ijihdligont  crelaures.    Mathematieal  science  may  be  there- 
fore vi  \.  cd,  as  a  portion  of  divine  Irutli,  revealed  not  by  inspiration  but 
by  intuition. "^     pp.  1'2,  J  J. 

In  some  uistanccs  we  think  the  author  exalts  mathematics 
at  the  expense  of  some  other  sciences;  and  we  confess  wc  do  not 
assent  to  his  remarks  upon  the  comparative  mutability  of  moral 
truth.  Whether  such  truth  is  demonstrable,  accordiog  to  the  ri- 
gorous signification  of  that  term,  wc  are  not  prepared,  nor  is  it 
essential,  to  determine:  but  that  it  is  as  immutable  as  mathemati- 
cal truth,  and  that  the  circumstance  upon  which  Mr.  Ogilvie 
founds  its  mutability  is  equally  applicable  to  the  truth  of  mathe- 
matics, wc  think  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing.  Nothings 
in  the  firit  place,  appears  to  us  more  immutably  true  than  the  pr©- 
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position— that  a  creature  must  be  ^solutely  dependent  on  its 
creator.  All  mathematical  demonstration)  vie  know,  is  founded 
upon  definitions  only;  and  to  us  it  seems  extremely  clear  that, 
when  \rc  have  once  established  precise  definitions  of  the  words 
treature,  dependence,  and  creator,  the  relation  subsisiinjj  lictween 
these  three  ideas  is  as  absolute  as  that  which  subsists  between 
any  maihematical  ideas.  In  all  sublunary  things  a  creator  cau  only 
control  the  creature  in  so  far  as  hia  power  is  adcquritc,  and  our 
notions  ai-e  therelbrc  vitiated  by  conditions;  but  when  we  ascciid 
to  the  source  of  all  power,  whci'e  adcc|uacy  is  lost  in  oninijKitencc, 
our  ideas  acquire  a  precision  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sur- 
pass; and  the  relation  Bubsisdn);;  between  those  of  creaiur,  depen- 
dence, and  creature,  is  as  inimutabte  as  that  which  subsistb  be- 
tween those  of '  cijuality,' '  tli*;  sum  of  two  right  angles,'  and  '  the 
sum  of  the  three  acute  angles  in  any  triangle.'  The  first  principle 
.''f  natural  ethics,* — that  all  created  things,  inaniinnie  as  well  as 
animate,  are  unconditioj tally  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  AU 
mighty,  appears  to  us  as  indisputable,  as  universal,  and  as  indes- 
tructible as  any  mathemulicai  truth  whatsoever. 

Nor,  in  our  opinion,  has  Mr.  Ogilvie  established  the  '  soli- 
tary pre-eminence  of  mathematical  science'  in  point  of  practical 
invariability.  And  lest  we  should  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  garbling  the  author's  phraseology  by  attempting  to  abridge  it, 
■*e  !,hall  transcribe  what  he  says  on  the  subject,  word  for  (vord. 
'  The  principles  of  moral  science  (p.  14)  so  far  as  they  inculcate 
the  cardinal  duties  of  conforming  moral  action  to  ibe  revealed  will 
of  God,  purstiing  what,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  in  every 
part  of  the  universe,  is  intrinsically  good,  andavoiding  what, accord- 
ing to  the  same  laws,  is  intrinsically  evil,  arc  {questionless  immuta- 
ble,and  extend  their  imperial  sway  throughout  the  intellectual  uni- 
verse: tfui  in  the  application  and  practice  of  these  principles,  even 
moral  science,  (so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  pleasurable  and  pain- 
ful, the  noxious  or  salutary  effecis,  which  material  objects  pro- 
duce on  the  external  and  internal  organs  of  conscious  beings,  and 
on  the  social  relations,  that  derive  their  origin  Irom  the  varieties 
of  this  influence  and  action)  necessarily  varies  with  their  organiza- 
tion.' Now  we  apprehend  that  all  this  may  be  said  of  mathema- 
tics also:  and  in  order  to  make  ourselves  the  better  understood  we 
niust  primarily  inquire,  what  is  the  true  object  of  mathematical 
science?  This  question  is  discussed  somewhat  at  targe  by  Mr. 
."itewart;  and  we  had  occasion  lo  notice  his  reusoniug  on  the  sub- 
ject in  our  Number  for  January.t  Our  readers  will  there  find  us 
supporting  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  observation,  that  hyfioihetical,  and 
not  ubaolate,  truth,  is  the  object  of  mathematical  reasoning;— but 
to  prevent  all  poswbility  of  misapprebenuon,  we  shall  extract 
from  the  Elements  of  the  I'hilosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  the  whole 
passage  in  which  this  doctrine  is  recognized  and  enforced. 

*  Wc  !([i[>l)-  iliit  term  to  iosnimtte  exittcuMi,  bcenute  there  ii  no  utiicr  (h*t 
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»Iii  inn! hematics,  (<ays  Mr.  Stewart,  Vol.  IT.  p.  123,  UostoB  edition) 
tlic  proMii-itiiiTi^  whicii  we  dcinonstroto  oiil_\  aa«=crt  a  connexion  between 
ccrtniii '*n|ij:(i-;iii')ns  ititd  n.-rLain  coii-Hi.jiionoLS.  Our  reasoiiiogs,  tber&* 
i',y(\  ii!  niiitli<iii:jtics,  fire  iV!  •.Tclcu  to  an  objert  essentially  different  from 
\vlj?t  V..-  \u>xc  ill  view,  in  any  otJicrcinployiiienl  of  our  intellectual  facul 
ties  111  I  to  -.i-rc  iijiin  irut!  s  nith  respect  to  actual  existences,  but  to  trace 
tlio  l«:2"if'al  llliaiion  ot'  (.onMjcincnces  which  follow  from  an  a&.'-uined  hypo 
thfsin.  If  from  ihi  ///;yW//^jf;.s  wo  rcuson  with  correctness,  notbiDg',  it  ii 
inar.'f  ^t,  can  be  waiiliuff  tocomfjlute  the  evidence  of  the  result;  as  thii 
rckult  onl\  a^^erts  a  ncccisMary  connexion  between  the  supposition  and  Hbm 

«UDc!l]-i(MI. 

'\nil  acrairi  (p.  105,  id.  vol.)  he  says,  *  For  the  more  complete  illustration 
of  this  siibjr'ci.  it  may  \>c  observed,  in  the  (ivfii  place,  that  although  the 
icciiliiir  forccof  tliat  rcu^uiiiiij  which  is  {;ro{)crly  called  m/zZ/ietiui/tca/,  de* 
ren.'  oil  the  rirciimMancc  ofiis  ]mnvi])\c^hvuiQhi/jHjfh€ticftl,  ^^elifin  any 
iitstanrc  the  Mippo.'^itii>n  could  be  a«>certained  as  actually  existing,  the 
cnnchiM(in  miirhl,  with  the  ^inric  certainty,  bo  applied.  If  I  were  $-atisfied» 
for  rxauipic,  th;it  in  a  parli<'uhir  rir<  le  dniwn  on  paper,  all  tlie  radii  were 
«'xactiy  eqnal,  every  jjroperty  wliich  Kn<:lid  lias  demon^itrated  of  thai 
curve  liiig-hi  be  conijdently  ai]':nricd  to  bclonfr  to  this  diagram.  As  the 
tiling*,  h()v\c\cr,  here  s!i])'poscd,  i^  rcnden'd  impossible  by  the  imperfectioB 
ot'uur  :<cn^( .-.  liic  truths  *j\'  ^umctr}'  can  ne\er,  in  tlieir  practical  appli- 
4-u(ions  |o::.c->s  il'inojisirnlirf  evidence;  but  only  that  kind  of  evideOG* 
whicii  our  organs  of  porc<'ption  enable  u.s  to  maintain.' 

• 

In  dcmonstratinpj  a  property  of  the  lever,  forexaixiplc^  we  make  " 
1)0  allowances  for  wcii>;ht  or  size, — but  confine  our  reasoning'  to 
an  inflexible  muthcniatical  line;  whereas  in  all  actual  existences 
both  these  considerations  nuist  have  place;  and  our  conclusione 
ivill  be  found-to  vary  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  every  in- 
dividual lever  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  examine.  To  mathe- 
matics, therefore,  we  may  apply  the  same  language  which  our 
author  uses  in  relation  to  moral  science.  It  is  equally  true  of  both 
that,  while  the  principles  themselves  are  absolutely  immutablei 
*  the  practice  of  those  principles  must  necessarily  vary  with  the 
orf^anization'  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  arc  applied.  The  only 
thing  absolutely  immutable  about  cither,  is  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  abstract  ideas, — ^between  existences  which  are  al« 
together  imconncctcd  with  the  grossness  and  corruptibility  of 
matter,  and  which  therefore  seem  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  sha- 
ring the  immortality  of  mind. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  wc  must  not  be  considered  as  pla- 
cing moral  science  upon  the  same  footing  with  mathematics,  in  the 
demonstrative  clearness  and  precision  of  its  reasoning>— per,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  wc  be  supposed  to  concede,  in  the  filll  ex« 
tent  of  the  proposition,  that  its  inferiority  in  this  particular  is  as* 
cril>able  to  any  necessar}'  incapability  of  such  precision  and  clear- 
ness. Forttmately  mankind  can  reason  upon  mathematical  prob* 
lems  with  unbiassed  deliberation^ — forthe  interests  of  no  individual 
seem  to  be  particularly  at  stake  in  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
deduced:  but  when  the  propositions  of  morality  arc  to  be  exam- 
ined)  every  human  being  reads  bis  own  fate  in  the  truths  which 
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may  be  discovci-cil;  and  some  slnink  from  the  tuk  without  pra- 
ceeding  a  step, — while  others  go  just  so  far  and  admit  just  so 
much  as  will  insure  the  safety  of  'their  single  selves.'  PerhapB 
a  majority  will  acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  omnipolent  Crea- 
tor, and  the  consequent  dependence  of  all  created  things  upon  hit 
unglc  will;  but  then  there  still  remains  BuITicient  room  for  scepti- 
cism in  determining  how  and  where  that  will  is  manifested.  Some 
will  conclude  that  their  own  reason  is  only  to  be  consulted,  yet 
neglect  to  exercise  that  reason;  while  others  will  confess  that  a 
revelation  must  be  had,  yet  deny  the  authenticity  of  that  which 
we  already  possess;  and  thus,  in  some  way  or  another,  mankind 
1VJ1I  contrive  to  ^ct  rid  of  a  question,  which  so  deeply  involves 
their  own  welfare  in  the  pi-escnt  world,  and  so  completely  deter- 
mines the  complexion  of  their  destiny  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
Had  all  tliis  been  at  sUke  in  verifying  the  proposition,  that  the 
square  of  tlic  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  stjuares  of  the  other  two  sides,  we  somewhat  ques- 
tioii  whether  Pythagoras,  or  any  body  else,  would  have  ventured 
npon  the  demonstration. 

With  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  remarks  upon  the  study 
of  mathematical  science  our  own  opinion  very  nearly  coincides; 
and  we  think  he  is  particularly  happy  in  demonstrating  the  effect 
which  it  produces  upon  the  intclktitual  habits  of  the  student.  We 
shall  not  have  space  for  much  detail;  but  the  whole  of  his  rea- 
soning is  compendiously  stated  in  the  following  paragraph: — 

'  Tlie  study  ormathemallcal  science  tjinn  oiig'Mi  lie  ronceives,  to  enter 
•:ttcnsii'cty  into  every  courNc  of  liberal  nducationi  because  it  lia;  attrong' 
and  pceiiliar  tendency  to  cxerciw  llic  governing;  faculty  of  the  mind,  llie 
underatanilinfTi  because  it  comrnnnicales,  anil  bccaunc  from  thia  source 
only  wu  cnn  derive,  an  accurate  liniiitlril^  of  immutable  truths,  suscep- 
tible of  praotienl  si|i|>licHtions  infiiiitcly  diversified,  and  imparting  1o  every 
lubjcct  tn  n'bicli  lliey  am  applied,  all  the  distinctnen  luid  I'lvcisioa  of 
tlioujrht,  which  the  human  mind  if  capable  of  rcacliiiig;  and  because  the 
study  of  matlietnatieal  scicnro  bas  i  stronger  tendency  to  establish  habiti 
of  composin-c,  reccllcelednc's,  dispassionate  inquin-,  intense  ri;llec1iun, 
and  patii'nt  inve^tijaliun,  than  any  otlicr  study  that  can  cugTigc  the  atten- 
tion of  youth.'     p.  18. 

There  arc  one  or  two  topics  upon  which  we  wish  Mr.  Ogilvie 
had  dwelt  with  more  emphasis;  and  as  we  sympathize  with  him 
in  a  desire  of  recommending  the  study  of  mat  hematics,  we  shall 
record  a  feiv  of  our  own  reflections  upon  what  we  consider  is  an 
all-important  subject.  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  derivable  front 
the  intellectual  discipline  of  mathematics,  is  the  habit  and  dispo- 
sition which  it  gives  the  mind  of  resting  contented  with  nothing 
far  short  of  demonstration  in  moral  and  political  science.  To  use 
a  parallelism,  of  which  Mr.  Ogilvie  will  particularly  recognize  the 
cot^ency,  the  mind  that  has  become  accustomed  to  mathematics  is 
like  the  stomach  which  has  been  addicted  to  opium;  in  ncithep 
case  will  any  ordinary  stimulus  produce  the  satisfaction  for  which 
our  artificial  habitude  has  eivcn  us  a  craving;  and  ttc  naturally 
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Kcck  to  make  up  in  quantity  what  we  perceire  to  be  deficient  ife 
kind.  The  person,  therefore,  Avho  has  been  well  educated  in  nm* 
thematics  will  never  terminate  his  research  on  moral  subjects,  till 
by  the  multiplication,  if  not  by  the  cog:ency,  of  his  proofs,  the  pro- 
position he  may  be  examining  is  reduced  to  something  like  de- 
monstrative certainty.  When  a  theorem  of  morality  is  proposed 
to  sucli  a  person,  the  mathematical  habit  of  liis  mind  induces  Mai 
to  conclude  at  once,  that,  like  all  the  other  propositions  with  whicli 
he  has  heen  conversant,  the  one  before  him  is  capable  of  complde 
demonstration;  and  thus  he  acquires  a  faith  which,  we  are  told 
both  in  sacred  and  in  profane  writings,  is  about  equiralent  to 
power  itself:  potest,  (juia  [)osse  vidctur.  This  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  senses  in  which  mathematical  studies  are  said  to 
^  strengthen'  tlic  natural  powers  of  the  mind.  Exertion  is  the  sonl 
of  ability;  and  any  intellectual  regimen  which  furnishes  a  provo- 
cative to  the  mind  is.  in  cHect,  the  creator  of  just  so  much  power 
as  it  is  the  nuans  of  bringing  into  play. 

There  is  another  indirect  sense  in  which  we  say  the  xniiid  is 
strchfi^thcncd  by  being  versed  in  mathematical  reasoning.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  so  much  in  tlie  actual  increase,  as  in  the  due  appKcatioii 
of  intcllectuai  strength,  that  the  benefit  of  such  studies  can  with 
pi-opricty  be  said  to  consist.  Great  native  vigour,  without  aomo' 
artificial  skill,  is  only  superior  to  absolute  imbecility  in  the  means 
which  it  possesses  of  defeating  its  own  purposes.  If  it  makes  a 
false  or  clumsy  trip,  its  own  innate  power  will  often  bring  it  to  the 
ground.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  comparative  impotency 
acquires  prodijj:ious  power  by  learning  to  apply  itself  in  the  right 
season  and  at  tlic  right  spot;  insomuch  that  the  greatest  natural 
strength  is  often  obliged  to  sufTcr  the  mortification  of  being  over- 
thrown by  an  opponent,  of  which  almost  the  only  power  seems  to 
be  that  of  proper  application.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
give  the  mind  this  kuid  of  |>ower,  than  the  study  of  matliematical 
science.  In  demonstration  of  all  sorts  wc  learn  by  sad  experience 
that  wc  must  patiently  labour  from  the  beginning  to  the  endy~» 
and  that  it  will  never  do  to  anticipate  some  steps  and  pass  hastily 
over  others.  I'.very  successive  part  must  wait  for  its  turn;  and  to 
begin  in  the  middle,  or  hurry  on  to  the  end,  is  soon  found  to  be  a 
misapplication  both  of  lime  and  of  ability.  When  this  experience 
generates  a  habit  and  the  mind  acc|uires  skill  in  handling  its  &- 
cultics,  wc  are  enabled  to  discuss  moral  or  political  science  with 
a  success  whicli  untutored  intellect  can  never  hope  to  attain. 

It  is  acknowledged,  moreover,  that  the  mind  actually  acquirej^ 
5trcngtli  by  matliematical  exercise; — and  on  this  partoftht;  sutK 
ject  wc  adopt  in  its  full  extent  the  observations  of  the  essayist 
before  us. — ^The  understanding  (says  lie)  is  as  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily invigorated  by  a  study  of  this  sort,  as  our  armi  or  any 
other  limb,  by  the  gymnastic  exercises  that  call  into  frequent  and 
vigorous  action,  the  muscles  that  actuate  it;  or,  any  organ  of 
sense  by  frequent  and  concentrated  attention  to  the  class  of  sens!-- 
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i)ic  objects,  to  the  perception  of  which  it  is  excludvetjr  adap- 
ted.*— These  wc  consider  as  the  leading  benefits  derivable  from 
mithcniatical  pursuits.  Our  author  has  not  entered  so  deeply 
as  we  expected  he  would  into  that  part  wl  the  sul>jecl  which 
was  to  jioint  out  their  bearing  upon  the  acquisition '  of  ability  and 
sltill,  inomtory;'acircumstancc  which  is,  we  think,  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  because  his  own  experience  has  been  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  such  an  examination.  We  can  readily  perceive,  however, 
that  the  same  mathematical  habits  which  woiild  assist  us  in  all 
kinds  of  moral  reasoning,  must  of  course  be  advantageous  in 
composing  or  in  dciivei-ing  the  argumentative  pari  of  an  oi-ation, 

■  The  qhiity  o[  malhernalieal  science  1i:is  a  strong  tendency  to  inil)ue  the 
mind  niiU  iiii|)arlinlitj  andeoJi'loiir  in  estimatinj;  tin;  KtrciigUi  nf  reason- 
ing: ti>  wrnkcn  ilu:  infliu-nce  of  ei'cry  Hort  of  prrjiiilicc;  tn  rentier  the 
mind  Ics"*  neneMib!e  to  llic  jjortnrhati.ms  of  |ia>.sian,  even  in  dclitieratiof 
in  asiibioetpenuliarly  cnlriilatirdlo  excite  and  inflame  passion:  to  ena- 
ble tlie  orator  lo  oxcrtitn  liphihial  rcwdl'ieli^uC'if-  a  diijniflcd  sclf-]wsse»- 
-inn,  a  |i)iilo>MiphirHl  eraniHii>ura  df  temper,  even  ai>iid«t  the  turbulence, 
.;:iil  Nirl,!',  a.ul  ruueoroiM  cuiilciilnins  of  iiO|iubr  ai^cniblies,  vested  Willi 
>iipt<.':  10  (Hiliiicul  piiH-er,  nnddiiliating  on  iiiensiirRs  of  llie  most  momca- 
!oii9fii!i-'.i)ij('iieft  lo  the  eoiinnnnity.  TliCht'ily  of  malhernalieal  scicnee, 
tias  nl'i)  a  j«-i^uliar  tendency  to  train  and  prp)iara  the  iiiiod,  to  invesfi^le 
with  |iati<-i)t  and  per'overiiig'  attention  any  subject,  (liow  novel,  complica- 
te 1  and  i<?tIii>n-<  siicver)  the  invn^ti^itiim  of  niiieli,  may  be  necessary  l« 
^lie  .-uceei-iriil  fxcrlion  of  oratorieal  skill.'     p.  iX 

This  r.ssay  is  clof.cd  with  an  examination  of  the  etfects  produ- 
ced ti[>on  the  mind  by  an  exclitsivc  employment  on  mathematical 
subjects.  As  our  reasonings  are  entirely  confined  to  Ideas  which 
are  purely  h)'|iotlictical,  and  can  never  be  strictly  applied  to  ac- 
tual things,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  a  mind  exclusively  employed 
in  this  ni:inner  in<>.y.  in  no  gi'eat  length  of  time,  become  so  com- 
pletely hiM'i'mi  tical  in  the  body  as  to  lose  all  inclination  and  capa- 
city 10  piirlitipalc  in  concerns  of  the  world.  This  willappearto  b« 
more  especially  ti'iK',  when  we  consider  how  completely  some  per- 
sons become  faseiiiulcd  wi^h  the  study,  and  how  thoroughly  it  sti" 
fles  and  suppresses  every  liicuiiy  of  the  soul— e;:cept  the  un- 
deraUindini;.  This  absolute  pi-edominance  ofthe  strongest  intel- 
lectual ]>ijwer  is  unalagous  to  usurpjtionu  of  cvei-y  other  sort:— 
'The  stiihiiity  of  empire  can  only  !je  sccfrcd  cither  by  utterly  ex- 
terminating all  the  other  powers,  or  by  reducing  them  to  one  uni. 
'avin  ttrvel  of  nliediciit  i]isi'.;niiicaiice.  Hence  the  e;:clusive  mathe- 
matician is  it'.CLipablc  of  pL'rceivingthebcauiy  of  outward  objects,— - 
jf  di  sling  u  is  huig  the  houndji'  -s  betweai  the  shades  of  moral  rea- 
soning,—or  of  syinpatliiziiig  v/ith  the  feelings  of  his  fellow  crea- 
lurcs. 


'  The  ove  of  the  mere 
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ricHiro.    The  air  in  tlio  vicinily  of  Ms  onditot^  ocrtr  tiMrn/  . 
nerif  librnWt  in  iinisoa,  bill  lie  hcam  not  the  soBrii),    > 
ini|irc>.>'ion.  ni'ir  iiilL>q>rcls  tlio  ineaniug  tt  COat'ey-     ■■ 
.irtloii  iiii  lueoinulivr^  itiuv.c1w,  liw  rnoTMIIsDM  src  <-.• 
ToluniBry,  ft*  being  perfectly  inaitcoUvft  to  l!io  i-l-'in 
Ijiiiti  lie  i>  (u  niicnnKioui  nf  chftn^c  uf  plocr  ai  a  tmin^iiiSMli 
fifiCtinna  Aoi  BpeculiLtioaK  duriDR  tbv  iay  arc  alinuit  u  pcHnittf  i 
noDiiecUid  frutn^  uid  oi  llltle  iadnvDCed  h^  VKlcroH)  (uiciuviMni,  im  L 
drouiiE  of  fii^Vili  hi«  .fits  otfntBaud  rereriQ  ttiiil  AbMJncf  rxlipilt  :tll  t 
sjipcajwK^c  of  t  r»QC«.'— !>.  SO. 

■Particular  nivdiwol'lIiiDluDg,'i>f  arranging  our iilea*.  wlien  ftiuiailj 
habits cbenxlwl  <«illi  Bnt>iiii<iaiin)  am)  nnrifxl  cxcliMtvclr.  w  Im  t 
opentioR  and  olTiHjbi,  •'imicwIiAl.  luinlAiKDut  in  our  ciriwrc.-il   <irx»M 
sriisc,  each  of  trhitilt  ftHbrde  u>  accMs  1t^  a  ^i.  ;  a.AI 

snil  exolinles  cwjTf  o*fttr.    The  ineru  iiiaUx  ■  .  ■:iiie 

liglit  hi  ooi'inod'"  ofiirraiiumjctit'  iili'Hi,  s'^ii  "il  ui 

customed  tO'fcrcrj  other,  regnrrtu  not  irilti  •/:■■  ■   ■  ,  iml  i 

disgust  and  tara,  thn  litslrful  but  Biircul  Irnimpo'ii ion-,  mid  [nTubinalii 
of  id«u,  iu  irliiolt  iuia^iUtiiKii)  isott  dtili^hts.*>^.  liff. 

Tlic  iotellpcliinl  Bvc  oT  Iho  mere  maihi-jnalu'JaD.  TtiinwJ  fo  e 
lljftlfi  only  Biitrjecis,  tliai  tiro  iiTntliatcil  bj  ilii-  MiL-ir  iktlit  i^r  mduili 

ica  iocKcitbble  aud.hluid  to  Ibe  fuigl  aiii  ■  ti, 

lie  thus  ETOHs  sc«pti('al  itbout  tliP  tr»11> 
even  bCKly  «ke  aiJmits  fn  h«  pTobnl! 

se  vhicb  he  regards  aa  uti>B[iiirncl<->r\  >     h 

□f  CODcluBMDS,  tial  are  tWl  duduocil  fiinn  miiitii-inn"i._il  j.rii)rt{>l^  ^ 

his  underbiaiidiog;  dtlinuclieil  -iiad  r^nt'Tratcd  hyeict9>irvdiM'ii;iiir|  tij  a'. 
Bp«cies  ormideDcc  to  trliicli  llier«i  are  no  degree/,  wW  bc»;il  if  orrTlavk   \ 
tlio  nice  Mivl almost  inftnitc  shiuk"  ofpi-obiifuliij.  at"i  ilm- '--■.'! 
loito.  Tlio  Trrit*)  of  tbiceicay,  wns  well  Rrt|ii  ' 
who  averred  with  porfent  iimm^onr*  and  '■ii' 
lief  thfli  all  fotins  of  govcmmcirt,  nnii  •  ■;' 
law  equatlp  iS]tutablc,  aiid  ail  ly^lcui*  uf  ij- 
pp.  3),  'SI. 

Tl)c  cxBRiinaiion  of  ihw  two  follo\rinf  Essavd,  tbgethcr  1 
SoTtiv  rcvbalreinarliBupAn  the  siilc  of  our  auttifiri  mwlWfpi. 
Vied  to  our  iiuxi  number-     In  iht:  mean  ilnie  we  oxtgii.  16  r 
irk  tliBt  Mr,  U^lvic  <loc*  not  seem  to  have  ttakcd  lii*  r' 
in  ou  Uie  essay  wk  hlive  jtiat  done  fSantiiiin^,— but  lo  lia»c"  1 
;[  Ills  sirenytli  iviid  placed  his  r!:tiunce  upon  Owt  vrhidi  riir 
eee«.!-i  i!,— 'Ontlic  Nsrturc,  Kxtcuti  unil'Linih*  irf  Hum 


Tiie  folloiring'  official  letters  complete  our  Bcric9  of  naral  ilocuments  re- 
l^thvt!  to  tlie  liile  war. — Wti  take  this  <x:i.'ai>ioii  to  advcrlisc  our  readers 
that,  as  tlie  affairs  of  tlic  navy  can  uccu]i_v  hut  \cry  little  !^pace  duriug-  tlie 
inac;tiun  of  [icace,  we  shall  not  fiiiil  bufficicat  materials  fur  a  regfular  con- 
linuajic;e  ofllie  Chronicle.  Artiele-i  iiiKlcr  lliatlicad.  Lotvcvcr,  will  appear 
as  of^en  as  occasion  sliall  require: — and  tvc  arc  itiduccJ  lo  believe  lliat 
ciich  an  frraii^inent  will  be  fialisfactory  to  the  greater  part  of  our 
ceadci'j. 

CAPTURE   OS   THE    XPERVIEB. 

Cojiij  (.f  a  letter  from  Ca}uain  Warrington  to  the  Secretary  if  the 

UitiM  S(i/**"  Slaip  PMi^'xk.  eii  tea.  lat.  a7J  4T, 
f-tn,  long.  OOD!)',  i\ilhAf>rir,  iyi4. 

1  itKvv.  the  himoiir  lo  inform  you  tliat  we  have  iIhh  morning^  captured, 
after  an  acticin  of  forly-tii-o  iniiiulcs,  liis  majestj's  brig  Epervier,  rating 
and  riiminlirif;  111  tliirtj -two-pound  carronades,  with  \-i\\  men,  of  whom 
eif;ht  wen:  hitlci),  and  15  wounded  (according  to  the  bei^t  information  ivo 
could  obtain).  Among  the  latter  is  her  lirnt  liculenanl,  who  has  lost  aa 
ann.  and  rcceiveii  a  severe  ■i|il inter- wound  on  the  hip.  Sol  a  man  iu  tlie 
reaeiielcwaa  liiUed,  and  only  two  iTOunded;  neither  dangeruueil.v  ^o.  Tlio 
fate  of  the  Kpcrvicr  would  have  been  determined  in  niucli  le^i  lime,  but 
lor  the  cireuinstiuice  of  our  forcyard  being  totally  di'iabled,  bv  two 
round  shot  in  the  starboard  ([uarler,  from  her  first  bmadsidc,  which  en- 
tirely deprived  u%  of  tlie  nse  of  our  fore  and  fore -topsails,  and  compelled 
us  to  keep  the  Khip  large  througliotit  tlic  remainder  of  the  action. 

Tikis,  with  a  few  topmast  and  top-galiantbackstajs  cutaway,  a  few  shot 
tlirougli  our  sails,  a  the  only  injury  tlie  Peacock  has  sustained.  Not  a 
roundshot  touched  our  bull:  our  masts  and  spars  arc  as  nrand  as  ever. 
VVbct)  the  enemy  struck,  he  bad  five  feet  water  in  his  hold,  his  main-top- 
loaal  lias  over  the  side,  liis  iiiaiohoom  shot  away,  bis  foremaal  cut  nearly 
in  two  aod  totterioff,  liii  ioitiiQpa%  and  slays  sliol  away,  bis  bowsprit 


soa 


K^tAi.  am 


hadly  woiHiilC'lj  sni^  fwi,v-6ve  ahot-boleB  in  lt»  imll,  twnnly  iil  wfaid^  I 
wei«  within  >  Tiiot  or  hi"  wuier  line.  0>  ^Tvat  exertion  iv4  ifft  Iwr  ta^ 
nfcilici^.urdtir,  ;|unl  a*  dstrk  (tumo  tm. 

lu  mU:eamu<«U>«'ft&pr  likccocmy  etraek,  the   Puacnck  u-nt  nmily  fi: 
anollier  aclioB,  inuvcry  rcspcolbulherlortj-yiinl.  kIjicIi^it.im-ii"  " 
JittiEnl,  UDd  bind  the  Ibro-«ail  Hdt  3^11  in  Tor' > 
npiritnnd  artivhy  at  uur  ^ItiU  crow.     Ti 

(ianvoy  an  F>i)s)i'l>  becma^rodite  brijr.  "  I  1>  >f>ipv^ 

wliitilialllduladlbcirwfnd,  a»d«((X)dlu[li<>  I  .     .    > 
isinud  "pon  pornuliig  thi.'  formcri  but  foiuiii  i"ai  n  iioiui.  m.-  u.i 
)d!k*c  iniT  prize  ill  tier  Uicii  cripl^d  »lntit,  ami  Uni  laim-  iiniUcaUitj.ii 
as  wu  Tunud  aba  hod  in  »prr.ic  IS4yOOO  iluUitn,  vrUiclt  wc  HtM  tratwTeir 
to  til  K  h1oop> 

Ever;  nffiaer,  seajneci.  tmd  ntarinii  iliil  biu  duty,  wtiicti  u  Uio 
roinplimenl  1  can  (jay  tli«n. 

I  ain„rwipot;tfully, 

L.  WjutntMU-nv-.-    V ' 
■».  ^ 

P.  S-  rrtun  lieaten^iut  Nirlioliun'^  trpurC,  whu  vib»  ooiiniitiE  up  O*^ 
SpCTvicr'fi  crtjw,  thore  were  eleven  kiilcj  »nrj  fifWcu  irmuiiM. 

L.Mr. 


OAPTVIIK   OF    THE    ARIKOEEII. 

C'ofii/  (ifa  leiitrfrnm  Cafitaln  Jo/in»«M  Blakttt^  to  tie  &-rrirlnr| 
o/the  Mvyi  dated  UtiUcd  Siaica  Shop  q/'ffaf)  Ifaifi)  VOiiet ' 
Hih  Jul'j,  1814.  •        . 

Sir, 

On  Tnt^niay  the  28th  altimn,  helnff  Uita  in  klituie  ■(ft*  3C  n 
Hnd  longitude  I  )c  Mi>  we«l,  wc  fell  in  Witb,  enijpaK'^],  aisl.  oflcr  :ui  it 
nf  oineti-'en  minutes,  captured  tui  Qntnnnjf!  miiuuty'*  iloop  of  iRp 
Koinilecr,  Wjlliurn  Miuiiierti,<-9<].  cvnimtmdcr.   Xoncicd  are  thun^.   ._ 
of  uur  proceeiUA^  aa.llint  day,  iVtoi  to  uod  iariaf;  tiiv  coulinuaiuiB.a 
\iif  hcltiA. 

'  WtidtQ&Udy  tliGirdiiiy,  ami  cacli  ap]KM»«it  anwmx  in  MOel,  ii  ■ 
Tciy  ditCrvIt  to  dL>iorinuaate.  it  ii.  hnwitri^r,  unlv  renilrrinf;  Uian  Aid 
Tnvrit  dUo,  "'l'^'* ''-  i"  deular«ilt>r  ticutcnarila  'ReHj  and  Btay/'itU  aj 
thin)  at  t)tia  rswiel,  aiid  I*h(iiio  usmf!!  will  be  faiuid  amoii;  Iliow  at  4] 
conquarara  of  Uie  GiwnTeT«  at>d  Java,  and  i<r  Mr.  Tillii*h>il.  wcta 
1i«ui(-winc,  wlia'wiis  gretttlj  iDatriimt>nt!>l  in  the  capture  uf  tko  Uox 
ftm(  lliuif  conduc^t  -md  iniuro^c  on  tlii*  unonuno  TuUlled  tite  \1i3bc-l  • 
pecnilon,  81(1  [-rariSed  eteiy  wirii.  Hailing:- miiier  Corr  it  abb  «ilil 
la  gircBt  credit  for  tho  Taa)  unl  fttiilUy  with  wiiicb  Iiq  diH)Iwg:Ml  lUk« 
nouK'diitJct. 

-  'Tlie  t-'ciol  and  pMient  cflmlact  of  every  olBci-raoi)  innii,  wUiU-.  rcpc 
to  tho  An-  of  tLc  itiiftion'  ^h  nf  llir  citRmy,  Hnd  nilhDin  iiii  oniiintnnM 
^f  tvtnrnin^  il,  cionld  cnly  be  c-iualUxl  by  llui  ani>niili«ri  nod  nriloqr  t 
hibited  when  aclmJly  engatrt-d,  or  Ky  the  pAmptiuidc  and  fim 
Which  every  altompt  n(  Uio  iMK-iny  LobtnmtiiU)  met,  aiiil  ■"■"^•■lul'jr  B 
))elM.    Such  t^uodnct  may  l>e  ncim,  hiil  cuunot  well  be  Ji^ioniied, 
<    Tli«  Ruindfct-  monittol  16  iwrqilj-four-pnutid  taironwic*.  iwu  Iraii*!*'^ 

n,  Vnlaihinii"  -      ■       ■         •        '        - 
tnmtuf  (in  b'jurdllfliaeit. 


-    CArTURE  or  THE  REIXDSER'  bOt 

Our  loM  in  men  has  been  severe,  owinfr  in  part  to  Uio  proxitnity  of  thr- 
two  veiC'cls,  and  the  exlrcinc  smoullincHsi  of  tlic  sen,  bill  chiefly  in  repcl- 
iinp  boaiilitra.  Tliat  of  the  enemy,  however,  wa^  infinitely  more  so,  as 
will  be  fioen  by  Ihc  list  of  killcil  and  wonndtnl  on  bulli  sides. 

tiix  round  «hol  alruck  our  hull,  and  many  g'rapc,  which  did  not  peDi,>- 
tratc  far.  Tlic  foreuia.-it  received  a  twenty -fuur-|X)und  abut,  which  passed 
tlirougti  ils  ccQtre,  and  our  rig^ug'  and  «uile  were  a  ituuil  deal  iujurcd. 

The  Beindeer  was  literally  oat  lo  piec-cs  in  a  line  with  hor  port.:  her 
upi'or  n-oi'ks,  boata  and  sjiarc  span  were  one  complete  u  I'cck.  A  brecztt 
springing  up  next  oftcriioon,  her  foremast  went  by  Uic  board. 

liftviuf;  received  all  the  |>risuncrs  oB  board,  which,  from  the  number  of 
wniiudcd,  occupied  much  time,  together  with  their  bng^gagc,  the  Kcindeer 
wks  nil  the  evening  of  the  2(<th  set  on  lire,  and  in  a  few  liours  blew  up. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Very  resiJeclfullj, 

Your  nioBt  obedient  servant, 

J.  BLAKEI^T. 
Jloii.  Wm.  Jonea,  Secretary  of  the  J^a-vy. 

MinuleH  of  the  action  bctioeen  the  United  States  Sloofi  Tfasfi  and 
his  Britannic  majenty's  Utooft  Reindeer,  on  the  28iA  June  1814, 
lat.  48°  36'  J<r.  long.  11"  15'  W. 
At  4,  A.  M.  light  breezes  and  cloudy;  at  a  quarter  aRer  4  discover- 
ed two  sails,  two  |joint6  before  the  Ice  beam,  kepi  away  in  cha^e;  hhorily 
after  lii&cuvercd  one  sail,  on  the  weatjicr  beam;  altered  tlic  counie  and 
hauled  by  in  chase  of  ^he  sail  (o  windivard.  At )!,  sail  lo  windward  bore 
E.  N.  E.,  wind  very  light:  at  10  the  stranger  sail,  bc:iring  F..  by  N., 
lioistcil  an  English  ensign  and  pendant,  and  displayed  a  signal  at  Ihc  main 
(blue  and  vellow  diagonally).  Meridian,  liglit  airs  aud  cloud.'';  at  half 
pa»t  13.  i'.  M-vllie  enemy  allowed  a  blue  and  white  Oa^.  diagoually,  at  llto 
fore,  andHred  a  gun;  1  hour  13  minutes,  called  all  hands  to  quarters,  and 
(u^arcd  lor  action;  1  hour  SS  miaules,  believing  wn  f:outd  weather  the 
ctK^ny.  larkcil  xhip  and  utood  for  him;  1  hour  50  minutes,  the  enemy 
L1<:kI^d  i.hi;>  aud  stood  from  us;  1  hour  !i^  minutes,  hoisted  our  colour* 
and  firi'd  a  pun  to  windwatil,  which  ivas  answered  by  Ihc  enemy  witli  ano- 
ther to  windward:  S  houra  '10  minnlcs,  the  enemy  still  standing  from  lis, 
set  the  royals;  'i  hours  25  minutes,  set  the  flyin|>jib;  2  hours  '.'!>  minules, 
eel  the  up|icr  staysails;  ii  hours  ^  minutes,  tlw  enemy  having  tacked  foi- 
us,  took  ill  Ihc  •itaysuilii;  3  hours  47  minutes,  furled  llie  royals;  -i  liours  61 
minutes,  seeing  Inal  Ihc  enemy  would  be  iibin  lo  weather  us  tacked  slii|r, 
:f  hours  'i  minuter,  tlie  enemy  hoisted  his  flying-jib;  brailcd  up  our  inizcn; 
3  lioiirs  15  minutes,  the  enemy  on  our  weather  (juarlcr.diEiant  about  CO 
yards,  firtid  his  shifting  gun,  a  Inclvc-ponui)  earronadc,  at  lu,  loaded  with 
round  and  grapc-.shot,  from  liis  lop-gallant  forecastle;  3  hours  17  minutes, 
fired  the  same  gun  a  second  lime;  3  linnrs  t!*  minutes,  fired  it  a  (bird 
liritc;  3  houm  'i\  niiautes,  fin.'d  it  a  fourth  ttiiie;  tJ  hours  2i  minutes,  a  fifth 
shot,  ull  from  the  same  guu.  Finding  Ihc  cnemv  did  not  get  bufficicnlly 
on  flie  beam  to  enable  us  to  brini;  our  guns  to  bear,  put  ihc  helm  a-lce, 
and  at  ^  minutes  after  3  commenced  the  action,  with  the  aflcr-carronude 
on  tlie  starboard  side,  a>id  lircd  in  kuccessioii;  3  htmrs  34niiui]tus,  hauled 
tip  tlio  mainsail;  J  huurfc  it)  minutes,  the  enemy,  having  his  larboai'd  bow 
in  (Hiatact  with  our  larboard  quarter  endeavoured  to  board  us:  but  wa« 
repuhud  In  every  attempt;  at  3  huurs  41  minutes,  onlers  were  given  tn 
hnani  in  Inrn,  which  were  promptly'  executed,  when  all  rchistance  imme' 
liutcly  ceated,  and  at  3  hours  45  minutes  the  enemy  baiilcd  down  his  flug. 
J.  BLAKri-.EV 


ti*.iifit  euRVMtci.r.. 

Lai  <if  HUM  tind  FTwifJ"!  on  Iwirrf  iSf  (K««p. 
Wimnded. 

J{  Ul'it  iin.I  IFawHif!  on  hutrillh-  liHiuln-r. 

KiUed.         

Woumlwl  ^]4ln^nra^l^ ,  .... 

IJu.      »cv<!ielj-,  ... 

Jio.      •ligbtiji 

Wbole  DitmlioiMn'ouurkil.  -  -.         - 

■'     1\'lio1e  B'lmber  killed  and  tvninitind, 

N.  B.  More  tban  hnlf  tlw  nnundnd  were,  ia  RomM^uenm  ti(  iim  tor**  ^ 
nly  and  extent  of  their  WQttmls.  nut  od  buni^  a  rortugiiCM)  hngi  Otlkd 

Ilic  LifiboH  Piiehet.  on  llie  lliird  liay  after  liie  acHuu,  t«  i    '      -  "*     "-* 
Jijly,  bound  lo  Pljinoutli,  ^uglaud. 


OAPTtlRR  OF  THE  LKVAKI'  ANn  bVAMK. 

C''>/i^  1^  a  letter  /ram  Qafilain  Sirviart  to  Ike  Sfcrrtarj/  ^f  (, 
A'av^f^dated  Unltr4  Statea'  J'rigate  Ct'ulttuiiati,  Ma^  —  )8t&.4 

Os  Uie  SOUi  uf  Fcliniar.T  lasl,  ihe  iBland  uf  Madeira  bidsriflg  itbnoL 
W.  8.  W.,  diirtanl  60  lesgiias,  wo  fell  in  iviili  lilt  BntamiJc  tinjnt;'i  two 
iihi|jg  of  w>r,  lh«  C;anc  and  Ijcvflnt.  suid  bratiglil  them  lu  ictidn  abool  • 
six  o'ctock  in  tbe  ct'coiiig.  btilh  nf  nlckli.  ftflor  sl  ipihtcd  Bng'.i^iuciit  fT^ 
40  miiiiilcs.  surrendered  lu  the  iltiji  iindvr  in,¥  coouiuuhI. 

CeiiKidiiring:  (lie  ndvaulagt'n  dtrii'cd  b)-  Ihc  austaj,  from  a  . 

iTiiire  artid]  rorce,  a?  also  ilicir  jupcnoritj*  in  the  irfliplil  and  number  qM| 
g-iinn,  I  ilti('iii(lio>)ii-edy  nnilderiiiireru&ult  orilila  Hcibn  llic  «tn>neMl  ^W 
•iirmico  Mliicti  cwi  hp  jfii  iin  lo  iht  ^veraiuem.  Ihnl  nil  iimidr  tuy  cow^'t 
rtand  tliiftliBiriliiU',  and  gall  ant  t.v  Hiigipi»ted  Ihc  rcpulsuiun  of  Aiwriott^  , 
««»,men.  ■ 

Incluoed  you  nill  nxeivc  tlio  minutes  of  tbo^  acttau.  and  a  Ud  4f  tll«  * 
killcfl  and  wuiinJed  oii  "brani  Uiis  Mp:  al<u  iiic-losed  you  will  Ktieirit,  be  4 
jTaiir  ihfAminiinn,  4Ht«tGiu«itluri}jcui-tiiali>>rc«  uf  UweiKfaij'.  Wid  tlb^J 
imunber  of  killed  ftnd  ivuundud  un  luartl  Oitif  «bliw,  si»  near""  — "  i.---" 
(•«ct<rUuii<:d> 

i  fanve  tlir  iiimoiir  In  remain. 
Very  rc!»(*»'tfully,  »ir, 

Tuur  mtMlobeiliotit  u-naat.  . 

OIUIILES  iiI£WJVtV^ J 
JUnourMe  B.  IV.  CrowninnhMd, 

Sftterary  qf  ihc  -Vavy,  Waa/iingta*.  , 

XiX  of  KiJMrlnJ  irouiuled  imhitard  Ihc  U nUtd States' /Hgitl' Con 
lUm,  ijf/iirlii-f.iitrgvtu{iti'/imtinelkiriy-l'UKi  (icoiiji/olir  pOB^rfiTrt,  ai . 
(icr/ify  ikirtff-li'Q  fmi»d  ian^nuvi-4).  an  t/in  ^IW^i  /Virwi/y,  ItilS,  M  ^«1 
Uen  wifA  At (  firiUntti;  majatif't  n/upt  Cyanv  and  Ltvaa/U  ' 

KiUed-0.    Wdviidod— )S-    Totitl— !&• 


^IB 


feAFTUBS  OF  THE  LKVAMT  AND  CTAKI.  5l  I 

)t  ^  the  tatuiU  fitrct  t^  kit  Britimiti/:  mnjethi'*  Mpt  Letiwt,  rap- 
tain  Ike  lumou»iAle  Ctvr^  Douglni,  coimiirTntler;  nod  Cifine,  raiAaia 
GwiJon  t'ulcoii,rJanmiin<lrr.  ailhllifnumhcf  kilUil itru/ aonitdrdotibomil 
tarh  a/up,  ont/ie  iOlh  Fchraanj,  11115,  uanmritt  ruuti!  Iw  lurtriaineil-, 
whUe  inga^al  aith  IheUnilfU  SUila' /rigule  Camliltifiiiu. 

in  Ilitrty-Iwo-poiiiidera,  cartoaades. 

1  twelvc-poiiiidcr,  do. 

2  nine-pounilors,  long:  guns. 

21  grans,  I5G  officers,  Msamcn,  and  inarincs. 
Prisoneri,  133  officers,  f!cnmcn,  and  marines. 
KiUed— 23.     Wounded— 16.     Total  killed  and  Trounded— 39. 

92  thill j-lwo-poiiiiders,  carronades. 
lU  ci[;hiccn  pnundeni,         do. 
2  luclve-poundcn,  long;  guns. 

31  suns,  ]tiO  ofllcera,  scatncft,  and  mariueit. 


Minutet  of  the  aelion  betmeen  the  United  States'  frigate  Contti- 
luiioii,and  hh  Britannic  mojeaty's  ifiifls  Cya7ie  and  Levant,  on 
the  2U//I  Febriiury,  IS  If. 

C'omTncn<;ca  willt  lig-ht  breezes  from  (lie  east,  and  cloudy  iveatlien  at 
I,  discovered  a  ?ail  two  jioinls  on  tlie  larboard  lion-;  hauled  ii|>  and  made 
lail  in  i^ha^e;  ut  a  quarter  past  I,  made  tlie  isail  to  be  u  ship;  at  three 
quarters  past  I,  discovered  anolbcr  «ail  a-hcad:  made  thum  out  at  9  P.  M, 
to  be  botli  kliipFi,  Htandinf^  cluae  hauled,  willi  llioir  starboard  tacks  on 
bonnl:  at  4  P.  ^I.  the  wealborrnu^t  i>bi)>innde  siguuN,  and  boru  up  for  her 
corwnrl,  tlien  aboul  ten  miles  to  leeward;  wo  bint  up  after  Tier,  and  &et 
loircr,  fupuiHsi,  liip-f;;nlli<ut,  and  roval  studdiiig^nih  in  clia'«;  al  hair  past 
4, carried  away  onrinain-r(>}alina8l;  took  in  llie  &ail-;  and  jpjt  anotlier 
prepared;  (it  j  P.  M.  commenced  Tiriu;^  on  Ihe  clia*,;  from  our  Ivrn  lar. 
tiuard  bow  gun<;  our  »^hii(  rullin^  sliurl,  cca»r.d  Gring;  a(  tialf  |>a<.l  5,  liud- 
in<v  it  im|ioS''.iblc  tu  picvctil  their  junction,  clraitsl  ship  for  aclioiL,  Ilicn 
ibiiut  four  niiic^^  frotn  the  two  liliips;  at  forty  inimiies  aller  S,  thoy  i'an)«i] 
nilliin  hail  of  each  oilier,  and  hauled  bv  tlio  niiid,  on  tlie  slartioarrl  lack. 
hnulrd  up  Iheir  cuuriiCK,  and  prepareil  to  receive  n^  at  furty-livc  mi. 
iiutes  IiiL-il  5,  I  hey  made  all  Miilcl»>o  hau)e<t  by  ihc  nind,  in  bopc"  of 
;reiiiri];  to  wiiidiranl  of  n«,  at  filly-fivo  minutes  (lut.'i,  Jimling:  tbcm>.elveit 
disiiiipinnled  in  tlieir  cihj'erl,  niul  ipc  wero  chi  ills' v.itli  them  '^'■I'  l'"^T 
^nrleiutl  nail,  and  fonited  on  a  line  of  viaA,  about  half  a  eubk-V  len^ti 
frotii  each  (itlier.  At  6  P.  M.,  haviner  tliem  undir  coniinaiid  of  our  bat  ■ 
tery,  ImiHtcd  our  colours,  wtiieli  van  answered  bv  both  bliij  <<  hiiieiintr  V.n%- 
lisli  cn^'i^s:  at  five  iiriaiilci  pasi  6.  ranged  np  on  tlic  starbiia.i'il  side  a''  ;lie 
slemnunt  t<hip,  about  300  yarils  dislaiil,  and  c<Hnmenc<?d  ibc  aclii-ii  \tj 
broadsides,  both  ships  reluming  our  lira  wiih  threat  spirit  foraboui  lifeun 
ininiitei;  tbcn  Ibo  lire  ef  the  enemy  begiuniug  (o  sla^:ki.'ii.  and  (lie  n  -not 
roliinin  of  smoke  ruUectcd  under  our  Ice,  induced  ui  to  cea^e  on.-  :'iro,  to 
«»:erl-jin  tlieir  positiiiiis  and  eonditionb;  in  about  three  [iiiniite..',  llic 
<iDoke  dearinjf  vkkj;,  wo  fiHind  uursclrei  sbna^l  uf  llie  headmo'it  ship, 
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f)ie  siemmo^l  sliip  luffing  up  for  our  larboard  quarter,  vrc  poured  a  broad- 
side into  tlit^  hcadinu.^^t  ship,  and  then  bmccd  aback  our  main  and  mizcD- 
topsails,  and  banked  astern,  undercover  of  tho  smoke,  abreast  the  stem- 
rnost  ship,  when  the  action  was  continued  with  spirit  and  considerable 
elfect,  uniii  thirty-five  minutes  past  rt,  when  the  enemy's  fire  ag^ain  slack- 
ened, and  we  di^^'overed  the  headmost  bcarinjip  up;  filled  our  tojxsailii,  shot 
ahead,  and  «rave  her  two  stern  rakes;  we  then  di-scovered  the  Kteriimosl 
ship  wcannjr  also:  wore  ship  immediately  after  her,  and  ifave  her  a  stern 
rake,  she  luffing;  too  on  our  starboard  bow,  ami  ffivins*-  us  her  larboan! 
broadside:  we  I'ang'cd  up  on  her  larboard  quarter,  within  hail,  and  was 
a!)out  to  ^ive  her  our  starboard  broadsidi.',  when  she  si  nick  her  colours, 
fired  a  lee  p^un.  and  yielded.  At  fifty  minute^  ]Kist  *iy  took  possession-  of 
his  firita>iaic  ntajesty^  ship  Cyane,  captain  Gordon  Falcon,  mouni^ng 
thirty-fonr  f^uns.  At  S  P.  ;M.  tilled  away  after  her  consort,  which  was 
»till  in  >i<rbt  to  leeward.  At  half  past  •';,  found  her  standing  towai\ls  w^, 
with  lier  starboanl  tacks  close  b.luled,  with  top-j^allant  sails  set  and  co- 
lour* flying'.  At  fifty  minutes  past  8,  rp.njed  close  alongside,  to  windward 
of  her,  on  op])Of;ilo  tacks,  zuid  exchanged  broadsides:  won*  immciUately 
under  her  stern,  and  raked  her  with  a  broadside;  she  then  crowded  aJ! 
sail,  and  endeavoured  to  e^cajjc  by  ninninj!^;  liaulcd  on  board  our  tacks« 
set  spsnker,  and  dying-jib  in  chase.  Ht  half  pa'^t  i',  coiiinicnced  firing 
on  her  from  our  starboard  buw  ciiaser;  gave  her  scveml  s>hot,  wliich  rut 
her  spars  and  rigging  considerably.  At  10  P.  i\T.  finding  they  cnuld  not 
Oscape,  fir(d  a  gun,  struck  her  colours,  and  yielded.  We  immediately 
took  possession  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Levant,  honourable  cap" 
tain  Ceorge  Douglas,  mounting  twenty-one  g"uns.  At  1  A.  M.  the  da- 
mages of  our  rigging  was  repaired,  sails  shitted,  and  the  ship  in  iightinj; 
condition. 

Minutes  of  the  chanc  of  the  United  Sfotea^  frigate  Constifutio?:^ 
by  an  Knt^Hsh  squadroJi  of  three  shi/is^  from  out  the  harbour  of 
Port  Praya^  Inland  of  Ht.  Jago. 

Commences  with  fresh  breezes  and  thick  fojrgy  weather.  At  five  ini- 
Bules  pa>t  1  "2,  discovered  a  large  ship  through  the  fop",  standing  in  for 
Port  Praya.  At  eight  minutes  past  VI  discovered  two  other  large  ships 
astern  of  her,  also  standing  in  for  the  port.  From  their  general  appear- 
ance, sujjpo'sed  tlicm  to  he  one  of  the  enemy's  squadrtMis,  and  from  the 
little  respect  hitherto  paid  by  ihcni  to  neutn^l  waters,  j  deemed  it  most 
prudent  to  put  to  .sea.  The  signal  was  made  to  tlio  C.-yane  and  Levant  to 
get  under  wei-rh.  At  1-2  A.  M.  with  our  topsails  set,  we  cut  our  cable, 
and  got  under  weigh  (when  the  Portuiruese  opened  a  fire  on  us  from  se- 
veral of  their  batteries  on  shore),  th.-»  |:i-i/.e-ships  following  our  motions, 
and  stood  out  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Pi-aya,  clo:^e  under  Ea<t  Point,  pars- 
ing the  enemy's  squa>lron  about  gun-sljot  lo  windwanl  of  t)»cm:  oroiscj! 
our  top-galhm:  yards  and  >,iil  foresail,  main-ail,  spanker.  fl>ing-iib,  and. 
top-gallant  sails.  Tlie  enemy  seeing  us  under  weigh,  lacked  •rhij)  ajid 
made  all  sail  in  chase  of  u^.  As  far  as  we  could  judge  of  their  r:»tes.  t>or»i 
the  thirkiiess  of  the  weather,  supposed  tl-.em  two  ships  of  the  line  aihj 
one  frigate.  At  half  past  meridian,  cui  away  the  lioats  t«»wing  a,ivn«. 
first  culter  and  gig.  At  1  P.  Al.  found  our  sailing  ahont  equal  with  thr* 
ships  on  our  lee  quarter;  but  the  fiii^rate  lulling  up,  gaining  our  wike,  and 
rather  dropjting  astern  of  us,  Iinding  the  (.'yane  dropping  a>lein  uikI  to 
leewanl,  andtlic  fnp:ale  gaining  on  her  fast,  I  fijund  it  impo-^-^ihlo  l^save 
her  if  she  contitiued  on  tlie  s;uj)e  course,  without  having  the  Constitution 
hnnighl  to  action  by  their  wliole  foivre-    I  made,  the  sijrnal  at  tm  miniiie-= 
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past  1  P.  M.  to  licr  to  Uirk  sliii),  which  was  cornplicil  with.  This  monar-u- 
ViY'.  I  •:.>nfM.Mvo(J,  wouhl  (h.'.lac)i  one  of  tlie  enemy's  sliipb  in  pui-hiiit  of  hor, 
iv'hih'  it  tlie  «.amr  time,  from  lier)>o>iition,  she  woultl  he  ♦nnlilcd  to  reach 
ilic  a»if:iu)".'ai:fe  at  Port  l*ni}a,  before  llie  ilet^iehed  s-hip  e-nilj  eome  up 
v.ith  her;  but  if  Ihcv  <Jiil  not  taek  aller  h-.?r,  it  would  ation!  hrr  on  oppor- 
tuuit\  to  double  their  rear,  and  make  her  e^rape  before  the  wind.  They 
nil  enniinui'd  in  full  cha^e  of  Iho  Levant  and  tins  ship;  tlie  -.hip  op  our 
Jee  quarter  firinnr,  by  divi>»ion-^,  broadsides,  hei*  ^\uA  falling"  ^Ii^.M•t  of  us. 
At  ;5  P.  Vt.  bv  our  ha\  ing-  dioppeS  the  Levant  eonsiderablv,  Ik  r  Niluation 
hef'a'iie  {fiO'M  the  »  ofiilion  of  tin-  enein\*s  fri^^^alc;)  similar  to  the  C'}"anc^«. 
It  became  necessary  to  separrMe  also  from  the  L<;v;rU,  or  ri>-.lj  this  ship 
Leiug^  broup^-ht  to  action  to  cover  her.  I  mnde  tlie  >i.i;n:il  at  five  nnnutes 
past  ;^,  lor  her  to  taek,  which  was  complied  wit!*.  AL  Iwtlvf;  minutes 
pa.=;t  !i.  the  whole  of  the  eneniv's  Mpiadrun  tacked  in  v.uiMiit  of  the  Le- 
van;,  iind  g-avc  up  the  j  ursnit  of  this  .ship.  Tins  saciiiiee  of  Ihi*  Levant 
beennie  »i';ce-savy  for  tlie  pres'-rvation  of  Uic  ('ojistil;;;ion.  Sailinji'-nas- 
ter  'IIko!!,  ml  I'.hijjman  Va?-nuiii,  one  boatswain's  ujate  and  J  J  men,  were 
absent  on  duty  in  the  fifth  cutter,  to  brinjif  the  cartel  brig"  under  our 
biera. 

CAPTURE  OP  THE  PENGUIN. 

Co/iy  of  a  letter  from    Cafitain   Biddle  to   Commodore  Decatur^ 
dafrd    United    States*    Sloofi   Hornet^  off   Trhtan    d\icnnhas 
March   25,    1815. 
Sill, 

1  IF  \\y.  tlie  lionour  to  iniormyou,  that,  ou  tin-;  moniii^c  of  the  ^.l^  in- 
.''tint,  :jl  hulf  pa  t  tea,  uhen  about  to  anchor  oiX  ih:*  luuth  end  of  tho 
i-l'.jnd  oi'  Tiistan  d'Aeunlia,  a  sail  was  seen  to  liio  «oi;l!iward  and  (.-ast- 
%vard,  sicei'in*;'  to  Uie  we^-tnan!,  rlie  wind  frcvh  iVoiu  thf  >ouih-*oiiti:-west. 
in  a  f-.'w  inl'iules  she  had  j  a-.-ed  on  to  the  we.'.>lward,  ^o  ihu.t  we  could  not 
sec  h(^r  fo:*  tli-.^  land.  T  inrni^diat*  1\  nria«le  sail  ibr  t'lj  wcMv.iLid,  and 
^horM  al'ier,  peltinp;'  in  Hie^ht  o\'  her  again,  }>errj'ivi(]  I  i.-r  lO  hear  u]i  bc- 
ft»!'0  tl)'.'  wind.  T  hove  too  lor  her  to  c(jine  down  io  n-,  "vVh.;n  >:u"  liad  ap- 
p)o:ic!)«'.|  near,  I  filled  the  main-topr-ail,  and  continuod  io  \:- .v  the  ^thip, 
v.liil';  r:he  continued  to  come  down,  wearing^  orea-ioea'dv  to  \  r,-jv'«jn|  lior 
prjjsin::^  under  our  stern.  At  I,  10,  I*.  AT.  boiiU"  widiin  nc:irly  r.ni-ket- 
shol  listaure,  she  hauled  her  wind  on  the  starboard  lack,  hoi^led  Kn^lish 
culo':i-«,  :!!id  fired  a  g"Hn.  Vv'e  iii^jnediatcly  lufTVd  loo,  l!oi':t«?douren'^i^n, 
and  'c -V  '.\\*'  ene!n\  a  broadiide.  The  actic>n  beinj^"  ilms  commenced,  a 
quick  iind  '.'.cil-iiirceted  fire  was  kept  up  tVoiu  tl.l  ■  ■;hii>.  the  cuLTiiy  Cfi-a- 
dually  drifilpir  nearer  to  u:.,  when  at  I,  Tio  minutt  s.  -je  }»ore  up,  apparently 
to  run  U-!  on  board.  A *^  soon  as  I  peiceived  he  uoiild  eerlainlv  fall  on 
bjKird,  I  called  thr  boarde'**;,  so  as  to  be  readv  to  r<f;»>l  iinv  atlcnJ!»t  to 
bo-.r!  us.  At  the  in»*ant  every  o.'Hccr  a.id  rkian  re; =01  red  to  the  quarter- 
i!r<dv,  where  thetv.o  vi^vs^Is  were  coming*  in1f)coMt'!''  ,  arid  enifj^rlv  press- 
ed iUii  to  permit  them  .o  board  the  enoitiy;  hul  {\i\^  \  v.in'M  i;(v  pnu-ii,  as 
It  w:i.  (ivi.lent,  from  the  eomr!K-n<;en:c:'.!  oi"  Ihc  a*:  Iijji,  ii.'.U  our  iiie  was 
g^rean-^  sn[>erior,  br.ilj  in  ^p!hd^•l^'^.^  and  elVi»;,.  I'i  i  i  r.ei^y  .' bi,v;.;];rit 
carne  in  between  our  m.-iii  and  j.'i.'.en  ni;nir •.;:•.  :•:»  «>■!•;  ta»*b'.i:«i"I  .-.ido,  af- 
fordincT  hi'M  an  op,  orJunily  to  luard  us,  ii"  .-:."}»  \\\-^  !ii-.  d<  i'.u;  h»it  no 
ailj.'mpl  ♦vjs  made.  Thrre  wa^  a  c.»:i.'idi.r  dilr-  ^^•lil  *■■:,  j'mI  .  ;  \\w  sea 
lifted  u^  :d»f'ad,  lh<.!  ( iviiP.  *•  bow^piit  <;ii-ied  away  «.»:r  i<\-.:.  i  shiouds, 
stcrn-davil-.,  and  '.-pan ktr- boom,  and  he  nun--  \yr.im  o^ir  l.i:i;j.:(l  «]ti:i=.-lor. 
-At  thi:i  moment  an  oiUcer,  who  was  afitiv*  .'iJi  rcco^'-d/eo  to  he  M*-- 
v«L.  vin.  65 


Iwcifocl.  hijl  KlW  Iwt 
IkickiT  BldC",  Krlil  III!! 

arwnarlwljIviJnc  rr 

74.  rcct'ivoJ  oil  boiir 
cruise  for  Ilio  Atwh' 
aJuo,  a  Imi  n(  1-4  kili 
chaise  of  illic  pnM.  T 
ffretUtT.  AtnotiK  (It 
(lie  iWIion.-Mul  iJ*  I" 


I  lip  VI 
(loom, 


uri'iilvi>;.l.lt,  at  tiii"  di-li 

T),H  .flip  aid  not -v/-,. 
rial  wotlDil  in  licr  tjar . 

having  buntsnuw  •im  ■  .-•'fjr'  *•« 

ai^  nrjw  r'cin)ilel<>l,\ 
cigltt  men  (liort  of  c) 
iuft  of  thff  WitiiHi. 

Ini'lO'^J  »  n  li«I  (ir  kil]i-aftiilli>r<mmiiMl.     I  Inmcntlo  rtnli!  Ifaal  bMlfr- 
nniil  runnyi-  ih  mmni.ipd  liitn^rutul; .     I  fcul  Rprat  wliohbiona  hi*  atf-   , 
«ijiint,  .J.  Ill'  li  .111  iii^T-AT  of  niucii  prumiBc,  and  Uii  JonnfOuU  t*M 

-  I'Mt  of  Toy  <Ti>tj-  to  icfpiaJHI  }«it,  Uial  ibo  o 

HI  ■  I  [id  Ni^itioM,  Mr.  M!i)«,  ''     ' ' 


F'.bi-ultunnl,  fin) 


ni^it 1  :,..vottie 

^ivo  crsdiUUi^  lu  Hniiii,  Bii>i  (.■■jlh  t'lir  !»■ 
caaout  iatl«e(l  iln  iuniiccto  (Wit  ftiKnlB- 
AiMil  Uiron(^cvi<  t)i-.'  ttii|>,  wUcR  it  trti«  It'ii' 
an  wicmyS  #l""i' «(  vtttr,  and  ibc  dsusrily 
lo  qiisrlen.  TmH/  a»nivil  mti^mt  their  cuuilo. 
«d  wiUi  cuolnme  aoAJ 

'  liwe  tbu  huiionr  tclw,  . 

Ymir  ofaoilicaMomDi. 

J.  BIDDLK. 
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CAPTURE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  FRIGATE. 

€ofw  of  a  letter  from  Commodore  Decatur  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
.A'hi/v,  dated  hin  Britamiic  majesty* a  shi/i  Endymioiij  at  sea^  Ja- 
7iuary  18,  1815. 

Sin, 

Thk  painfnl  duty  of  ilctniliiie:  to  you  ihn  particular  causes  >vhich  pre- 
ccikul  and  lod  io  'tho  <"j.|>i»irc  of  the  late  lJnit(?d  States'  frieralc  Pi'fsitleut, 
by  a«iquadroii  of  Ijis  Britannic  nrajc.sty's  sliiiN  (as  per  margin),  hasdovol- 
ved  upon  me.  In  my  conununication  of  tlie  I  Uh,  I  madc"  known  to  you 
my  iiif^nlioii  of  proceeding"  to  sea  on  that  eveninp;'.  Owinjj  tx)  some  mis- 
take oi'  ihe  pilcts,  the  ship,  in  poingoiit,  grunuded  on  (he  bar,  where  bhe 
continued  to  siriko  hoavih-  for  an  hour  and  a  half:  althouii^h  hhc  liii'l  bro- 
ken  several  of  hor  rudder  bi*ace'*,  and  had  received  ssuch  other  material 
injun*  as  to  rcuuor  Iier  return  Into  i^jrt  desii'tihlc,  J  was  unable  to  do  so 
from  the  stp)?)**"  westerly  wind  whirl*  was  then  blowinp^,  it  beir  qr  ^ovr 
hip:li  v/ater,  it  became  neco--  ary  to  loreolicr  over  tlie  bar  before  !..  tide 
fx'll.  iu  this  we  succeeded  by  10  <rcloe!{,  when  we  shaped  our  course 
aloriv  till")  vhore  of  T-ong"  l:>l:tnii  for  fifiv  miles,  and  then  stoc-red  S.  E.  by 
K.  At  r>  o'clock,  three  ships  were  di'^co\ered  a  houii:  we  imsuediatcly 
hnnled  up  tlie  ship,  and  pas-ed  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  them.  At 
da\  lii^iil  we  «liscovered  Umr  ships  in  clia'-e,  one  on  <  ach  quarter,  and  iwo 
astern — the  lea'linj;'  >hij>  of  tli*.^  enemy  a  i-azee.  She  commence .'  a  fire 
upon  u*.:  hut  ^viihout  e:fect.  At  meridian,  the  win<l  became  lifi^'it  and 
baillinc;-:  we  hn- 1  increased  our  disiance  from  the  razee,  hut  the  next  ship 
ast,rn,  wlji^rh  was  also  a  lajpre  ^hiii,  ha-l  i^ained,  and  continiad  to  praia 
uj»(;n  u<  con-iJerahly.  We  imrn(^!Iately  occu  ied  all  hands  to  lig-btcn 
kihip,  by  starling- water,  cutiiug-  aw3\  the  anchors.  Ihrowii)^  o'. eiboard 
ju'ovision'*,  cables,  spare  spar-,  boats,  and  ever}'  article  that  coulJ  Ve  i^ot 
at.  keepiug"  the  sails  wet  from  the  royals  down.  At  3,  v.  e  had  the  wind 
quite  liicht:  the  enemy,  who  had  now  been  joined  by  a  b.  ig",  had  a  ^■t»•ong 
brt^'^/e,  and  were  cominp:  up  with  u  -  rapi.ily.  The  I-Iudunion  (mourning^ 
50jrnn.s,  twonly-four-pouoders  on  the  main-deck)  had  now  api»roached  us 
within  pfun-shot,  anil  had  commenced  a  fire  with  her  bow  guns,  which  we 
reiurued  Irom  our  s-tern.  At  5  o'clock,  Mie  had  obtained  a])o.sitio.i  on  our 
starhoard  quarter,  within  half  jMjint  blank  shot,  on  which  neithrr  ours.em 
iior  quarter  jruns  wouhl  bear.  Wo  were  now  steering  E.  h\  N.  the  wind 
N.  W.  I  n^rnained  with  her  in  this  position  for  half  an  hnur,  in  the  hope 
that  she  ^vollld  <rlose  with  us  on  onr  broadside;  in  which  c;ise  I  had  pre- 
parer! mj  ert'W  to  board;  but,  from  hi?»  continuing  to  yaw  his  ship  to  main- 
tain hii3  position,  it  became  evident  that  to  clo-.e  was  not  hia  intention* 
lVer\'  lire  now  cut  some  of  our  sails  or  rigging. 

To  have  continued  our  cou[^e,  under  the-^c  ciirumstances,  would  have 
be«;n  |«laciug  it  mhi-^  power  to  cripple  us,  withi.ut  being  suhjec  lo  injury 
iiimseif,  and  to  have  hauled  up  more  to  the  no-ihward,  to  bring  our  stern 
gnn^  to  bear,  would  have  ex^w^-ed  us  to  bis  raking  fii'e.  It  wa  ^  now  dusk, 
wliijn  1  determined  to  alter  my  course  south,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  enemy  abeam;  and,  aitliough  their  shi;.-.  u'tern  v/erc  drawii'g  uf  iast, 
I  (eh  satisfied  I  should  be  enabled  to  throw  him  out  of  the  combat  I'dore 
{hey  could  come  up,  and  was  not  without  hopes,  if  the  'light  pn.vcu  dark 
((jf  which  there  was  every  aj^pearanc?),  that  [  might  ;  till  be  euahUjI  to 
^ilect  III)  escape.  Our  opponent  kept  olf  at  the  same  instant  we  did,  and 
#u:'  Hie  coiumcnced  at  tlie  same  time«    We  continued  engaged^  steeriAn; 
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son;!),  w"'.!i  M  ■■■  • 'i..j.>:iiis  •<  I.  iv/o  'o''".-  nnd  a  h^ilf,  when  wc  cotnplelely 
:  u(j;  .'  .Ii'  i  ill  (li-  -.v.i..  I'ii'^;  W.n  .  I*rn  Iim;  !\  to  her  dropping'  entircl'"  out  of 
llj  •■  :i<-  in.),  i!.  ••<•  \vvi\)  jiKi'  ■!-.  0/  iiiii.aios  wiicn  iho  jJiirs  wert  bioad- 
m\  ;:;•  •'  Ir.o-.iil  !■!' ,  if«  \ii;i<.I'  ^l:^•  oi.' not  Orea^TMn.  At  lliih  ;cruifi  (half 
p;» .:  f  i:r=:t  o«.Kt.  U),  al;.  .  -ii  j'.iiU.  the  utiicu*  ^hi;)^";  of  tho  :(]iindron  were 
ii»  •■',-■;'  ;:..i]  ::.'•'. >.-t  Vi  i.l.ir.  ::-.iM--lii»l.  Wc  wtTo  ul"  <:oin'-c  cuni;>t.'lled  to 
!ibr.'"'«-;:  !.!•■.  i.i  rv^'i-.  'I'-.r  o'.n*  io.;::'.i' course,  for  the  |>uri^o.<eof  avoid- 
in:;-  »li;  i»ii'u:  i;\':».  v.-.»  '..oiv  fcMu;  rlU-jl  to  r-rosent  oiirstoru  to  our  anta«ro- 
iii-  ?;  l)!ii  siic-li  w;is  Ills  .-laic.  (liou?-h  wc  wore  llius  exposed,  and  witliia 
r:t]:'-.  «•!  i.i ,  ir;  1  ■,  ;'  .•  hv.lf  :!:i  hour,  Uir.t  he  did  not  avail  him.'»elf  of  this 
f;:vi;:':"ihl.-  o;';\.i;;!i'.i.  *  of  r.i'xing-  u  .  W  v.  oontinnod  (hi«  course  until  1 1 
(;\!n'.k,  '.I  i:.ii  i'vo  f-i-h  hi.».i  of  thi;  rnrrny  (ihr  Pomona  and  Tenedoii) 
Liil  ruw.v  «J| .  'i'ii;'  r<«.:!OMn  h;:.l  t)j;(  ncd  her  fn'c  «m  iho  Jarboard  boir, 
u'lliiij  liiii  !i«.'i-.-.!ii)':  i:.o  Oihcr  ahoMi  two  <:il)h'>i' Icuffl'i  astern,  I  akingf  a 
cpkiri'^  posiiioMo:!  i»:ii*  •juiiilcr:  •  :ul  ilic  i'.-il  (uitlj  the  exccpiion  of  the 
I'.iu!\iiiit»n)  vvi;hi:\  •!■' 'i-  Iii4.  TIj'.!*?  sMiivvf  J.  v.iMi  about  one-fifth  of  my 
<'«•'*■»■  isilloil  ;■'•!  V,  i'-:'!ili'i!,  my  *.hin  r:i;'|'.\l,  arid  a  more  than  four-fold 
fovrf  o;i'<j-r.!  ,.)  \v.  \  v,  iUj<.>ui  :i  .vhaiifo  oft.'-eapc  h  A,  I  i.'CsMncJ  itiir.  duty 

\[  i-.  Axi;li  ('•.!.>:;.,'i ;  <»!*  priiU»  T  hrnr  tc^tiiiiony  to  the  gallantry-  anil  stea- 
<!I:ii''-  ')\'  O'tM  V  <i!,r-  r  .M.1I  niuii  I  hud  the  lionour  to  command  on  ihis  oo» 
<'.iw.i..!':  ;  M'i  i  f^'..|  .  ovi-iu-.l  tl'.;it  i!n'  hj'i  of  their  having^  beaten  a  tor^ 
Cv,'r.«l  to  t!io-'i-'v!^ '. :',  ill  Iho  p.'cscnoc,  and  almost  under  the  giins  of  so 
I. ■■-•';,  a  Hij'(  ji?;i  iO  vi\  Avhsn.  too,  il  was  alrf>o/i  relf-cvidcnt*  that,  what- 
*.'A «  r  ihrii"  <viM'['(,|i..  ir:ij^ht  \h\  tti;\  nni-t  nltimntcly  he  tmpiured,  will  be 
t.'ki  p -•■>  r  vi'K  i:t--*  of  viii,}i  ilu:'.  Would  liave  performed,  luul  thu force  op« 
jo.t'd  tit  them  hr-vii  iij  '..uy  tlr^-iTu  rpial. 

1:.  is  wiOi  i.'\treim»  pain  1  hiiw  \o  inibrm  you,  that  h'entenants  JBabbity 
Jiaiiiii'ion,  and  jlov.  fll.  fell  ui  ti.c  action.  Tlicy  have  left  no«  officers  of 
siioerior  nu.'nt  heliiiiti  fhem. 

If,  sir,  th.L'  iNim"  of  inis  a.'Kur  had  hocii  foriiinatc,  I  Khould  have  feU  U 
(!)\  li'jf;.  to  liriif.  ici  oinrnt-ndt  d  to  .i*iu*ait(  niion  lieutenants  I^Uubrick  and 
<<:i:!:)crh( T.  Tli^  )  mai;. .allied  Uuxin^iioui  the  day  the  reputation  they  had 
n(\:!i'.*f'l  in  t'oiiiicr  actiuf.s. 

I  .•..■:(•!  .^n1  "Vip'r-,  wfthc  n:arii»rs,  di-^playcd  g;reat  zeal;  liismeu  were 
\vi  ;'  iif']')i;'il.  a:id  :h-  ir  fnv  iiiiomj  '.nvble.  j.o  loiig^  as  the  enemy  conti- 
t'.:i«-    '.■■•'liin  mii^kel-iaiijjfe. 

'il-.'.  -.i'  ;T:a'i  l::»;:'i'  I  U.  who  h\u\  chai"2:o  of  iho  foi-ecastle  divi&ion,  ma- 
lA'j'i  A  \'  lo  1:1,  t»,ti.,'  -.r'tiifaction. 

i'.iVij  Mr.  r<ihi-i'\Mi,  '.■,  u.)  was  -orvirir;'  a-i  a  volunteer,  I  received  esscn- 
li:  I  :ii«!,  p:»  •■iru!  ::-I;.' ai"«M*  I  was  iU'pri\ed  of  the  services  of  the  ma&ter, 
:;:v'  i!:*.-  -"n:  i'«  h»-  1  h  '••  si;  ■.t:iiiii.d  in  iny  oificer-;  on  the  quarter-deok- 

(..*  ».i.r  h.s  v,\  kilU'A  ar^i  wounded,  (  am  ujialdc  at  present  to  g-ive  you 
P  1  .«,-.'c.t  ^'ii..  r.u.'pl:  \\\i'  aiii  rition  of  thi-  MK^r-on  beiog"  vo  entirely  oecu- 
pi;  .1  \:\'\]  '\>v  v'r.ii.  !<d.  that  Jk;  ^ia>  inuiblc  to  iiiakf-  out  a  corn-rt  rcMirn 
v.!  a  I  !t.;".  ii  i:  ;'  ■  -ii:'  :■•.  i!(«r  '-.iii!  f  l)e  :ihk  Co  i..a!»\.  it  unii!  *}\iv  arrival 
ijj'^jiJ.  \»-  !  ,r. .' :^-  p:!i\c.'  <  <•  :' rii.»- niih  tho  Msuai'.'r.j  \c-i't'r»i;i\.  The 
i:ij*!ci  •.' i  i'.  <.  .11..1    '.'•  ISC,  ii.>!i  i  It.  a  r  of  its  bring  short  of  the  number. 


«•  ;!l     ■:■  '      J.  I'  ■'■  •■  I 


i  ».<  '■•»>-  .J.:.-  '  oun*  n^i'.r  the  iirjoii  i*  ^^ ,\\  nei.«"iy  calm,  anvl  the 
'-(pin  ..I  ■  .  .1"  <  = '•■■:;  i'.-.l  ill  ri'pr.Jiiuiv  tno  <ri:il<'d  sliij-^.  .**nih  of  the 
cvi-  ..!''!■  I*.  I  '  :  .'il  a«>  wi'ii-  nut  'r..'Ai\  ivoi:'-,  icd.  v.-i  re  put  on  h  >a.rtl  the 
d.  i     ;   I!!  -rii"  j:-i.'  a  \y.u\.  i»i'm;,  <*!.mv  '.'.I'lr  ,m.i  tn:  boas'":  '.I'isship. 

;.';•  ■  !  .«!•  wf  !.  :.l  ;i  ;;-:h,  ■£.  :n  li.'-..-  e:J  '..  .»'-iU  ni  v*  hich  tlii'-  shij-  iiM  her 
bvi-  :  ■  :t,  foro  ..'id  loaiiu'  .:•  I-,  ami  o-i/.eii-i'0|  m.'.st,  all  of  which  verc  badly 
IP.  ouiuled,  uaU  wa.^.  in  coD^rqucncc  of  her  disabled  conditioDi  obliged  te 
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throw  ovorhoani  al!  hin  u.«j«  r-iloi  k  cruns.  Ucv  los/>  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed must  have  bciMi  Aor;  grv  at.  I  have  not  boon  able  to  ascertain  the 
exknt.  T<  n  \vcr*»  buried  afior  I  came  on  board  (3G  hours  after  tlic  ac- 
tion). Tho  badly  wounded,  such  as  arc  obliged  to  keep  their  cots,  occupy . 
the  starboanl  side  of  t  lie  fjuu-<leck,  fmm  the  cabin  bulk-head  to  the  main- 
mast. Trom  .1:0  crippled  ^tato  of  the  President's  sparn,  I  feel  satiy»iied 
Bhe  coultl  not  lia\e  saved  her  ma'-ts;  and  I  feel  serious  apprehensioDS  for 
the  .-a'oty  of  our  wounded  left  on  board. 

It  i    MIC  to  caplain  (lo[)c  to  state,  that  every  attention  has  been  paid 
by  I  i-n  to  \u\  olf  and  officers  tliat  have  been  placed  on  board  bib  ship,  that 
delicacy  an:^  Immanilv  could  diclaie. 
1  luivc  the  lionourto  be, 

With  much  respect,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

STEPHEN  DECATUR. 
/Ion.  Bcjijamin  W,  Croioninshieldj 
Sf'crt'taru  (f  the  Aavy. 

British  squadron  referred  to  in  the  letter* 
Maif'-^tic  razee;  Endymion,   Ponione  and  Tenedos  frigates;  and  the 

"Dispatcii  bi-ig-. 

List  of  killed  aivd  wounded  on  hoard  the  United  Stoics*  frigate  President, 

Killed— '^4.     Wounded— 55. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Comvwdore  Stefihen  Decatur  to  the  5c- 
crriaru  of  the  Alavy^  dated  ./^>7y  Yorky  March  6thy  1815. 

*  In  my  otficini  letter  oi*  the  IClh  January,  I  omitted  to  state,  that  a 
cousi»lorabJf  nuriiber  ot'  mv  killed  and  wounded  was  from  the  lire  of  the 
PoiMuue,  and  'hai  the  Endymion  had  ou  board,  in  addition  to  her  own 
crew,  uno.  lieutenant,  one  masters  mate,  and  50  men,  belonjjirip;'  to  the 
Saturn,  and,  when  the  action  ceased,  was  left  motionless  and  umnanage- 
ablc  until  s^he  bent  new  sails,  rove  new  rigging-*  2ind  fished  her  spars;  nor 
did  slie  join  the  squadron  for  six  hours  after  the  action,  and  three  hours 
afi^r  the  surrender  of  ttie  P resident .  My  sword  was  delivered  to  captain 
ll:t\^.,  of  the  Majestic,  the  jeniorotDcer  of  the  squadron,  on  his  quarter- 
deck;  which  he  witli  great  politcncjs  immediately  returned.  I  have  the 
honour  to  inclose  you  m\  parole,  by  which  you  will  f)crccive  the  British 
admit  thdt  the  President  was  ca])turcd  by  the  squadron.  I  should  have 
deeiiieil  it  urmecessary  to  have  drawn  your  attention  to  this  document, 
had  not  tlic  fact  been  stated  ditfcrcntly  by  the  ijermuda  Gazette,  on  our 
arri>al  tli'..re;  which  statement, however,  the  editor  was  compelled  to  re- 
tract, 1]iron>^h  the  interference  of  the  g-overnor,  and  some  of  the  British 
officer-s  of  the  squadron. 

*  Tlie  gn/At  as-iduity  of  Dr.  Trevctt,  and  surg^eon's  mates,  Dix  and 
W'ickes,  to  the  wounded,  merit  the  hipfhest  approbation.  The  only  offi- 
cer badly  wounded  is  midshipman  Richaid  Dale,  who  lost  a  leg^a  cir- 
cumstaiiCi^  to  be  particularly  regretted,  as  he  is  a  young  man  possessed  of 
<^\iiYy  quality  to  make  a  distinguished  officer,' 
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EXTRACTS. 

Oe  CKtat  present  dc  VEurofic^  et  de  Vaccord  entre  la  Legitimit^ 
et  la  Sijfitcme  Rcfiri'srntatif.  Par  M.  Chahles  Theremin.-* 
lAhfri  smut  in  tiim/ilici  fiarolc  Paris,  chez  Plancher,  EcUteui'j 
ct  Dclaunay,  Palais-Hoyal,  1816.  8vo.  pp.  214. 

[From  the  Critical  Review.] 

TnE  French  have  always  shown  themselves  the  best  theoretic 
cal,  and  the  worst  practical  st:ilosn\en;  the  history  of  their  writers 
affords  a  lon^  list  of  most  able  and  eminent  men,  who  have  en- 
larj^ed  upon  the  pjeneral  principles  of  tcovcrnment,  in  a  subdued 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  a  pure  spirit  of  wis.lom  :  while  the  histoiy  of 
their  country,  on  the  other  liund,  supplies  siill  more  numerous 
examples  of  the  abandonment,  or  rather  of  the  disregaixl,  of  the 
plainest  maxims  of  justice  and  pnidence.  It  cannot,  certainly,  be 
said,  that  this  mal-udministration  of  public  affairs  has  been  the 
consequence  of  the  admirable  rules  laid  down,  tiiough  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  truly  asserted,  that  these  admirable  rules  have  resulted 
from  the  mal-administralifn:  that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  car- 
Tied  ii>to  effect,  is  lo  be  attributed  to  several  causes;  but  the  very- 
circumstance  of  tiH"  absepce  of  cnlit^htcned  principles,  in  the  ex- 
ecutive deparlmei.ts,  und  t'.e  ihcouvenicnces  and  suffering  pro- 
duced by  that  absence,  nuinrally  led  the  minds  of  reflectin}^  men 
to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  by  which  they  mij*hl  be 
avoided,  or  remedied,  in  a  different  state  of  thin^^s.  It  has  been  a 
romnion  remark,  that  the  best  writers  upon  the  British  constitu- 
tion, have  not  been  fouiid  ainoni^  those  who  were  in  the  tranquil 
cniovnMuit  of  its  sluiifr  and  l)i«.iishijiS;  but  among^  those,  who, 
viev.  ini;:  the  structure  at  a  liistiir.cc-,  wen?  better  able  to  contem- 
plate it  in  the  wholeness  of  its  beauty,  and  to  estimate  the  accord- 
ance of  its  paits,  and  the  harmony  of  its  proportions. 

The  tlicoretioal  excellence  of  wliirh  we  have  spoken,  in  a  con- 
siderabU'  dei^rce,  applies  to  the  work  of -'!/.  Theremin;  the  title  of 
which,  "  The  Ai^reement  between  Lcj^itimacy  and  Representa- 
tion,'* will  be  perfectly  uiiderstnnd  in  this  country,  where  the 
benefits  of  tl"!^  uiiion  have  happily  lonp;  been  experienced,  but 
will  !iot  be  (|mie  as  comprehensible  in  France;  where,  for  a  pro- 
tracted scries  of  yeai*s,  lej;itimacy  and  despotism  were  nearly 
syro.'imous.  T=:e  Kinp^  of  France  has  now  no  easy  task  to  pcr- 
foii  •  practically  cslablislilnti^,  for  the  first  time,  the  admitted 
distinction. 

In  the  preface  to  the  work  before  us,  llic  author  is  extremely 
anxious  to  impress  upon  his  i-eaders,ihat  though  a  native  of  France^ 
lie  vrites  as  a  citizen  pf  the  world:  that  he  has  thrown  off  thf 
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mmour  firofirey  (an  individual  term,  which  the  French  nation,  ex- 
clusively, has  applied  nationally,)  which  his  countrymen  almost 
proverbially  feel  i — that  he  writes  «  dans  un  esprit  Europeen,'* 
as  a  friend  to  the  rational  liberty  of  the  people,  and  an  equal  friend 
to  the  rights  of  sovereij^ns*    If  M.  Theremin  really  believes  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  \\ork,  he  has  proceeded  upon  this  enlarged 
plan,  he  labours  under  one  of  those  self-deceptions  to  which  the 
amour  firofire  was  likely  to  lead  him;  for,  as  before  the  French 
Revolution,  legitimacy  and  despotism  were  synonimous,  so  now, 
after  tiic  expulsion  of  Buonaparte,  we  apprehend  that  royalty  and 
impartiality  are  to  be  understood  in  France  in  the  same  significa- 
tion.   Even  if  the  author  could  persuade  himself  that  he  has  been 
impartial,  he  nmst  know  that  in  the  present  state  of  his  country, 
with  the  restrictions  and  visitations  the  press  is  liable  to,  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  that  any  work  should  be  printed,  which  did 
not  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  sovereign, 
as  contra-dislinguished  from  the  cause  of  the  representation  of  the 
fiubjccJ.     Upon  this  point  we  well  recollect  the  language  of  Mr, 
Whiibread,  only  a  few  days  before  his  melancholy  end: — "  That 
these  were  dangerous  times  for  the  liberties  of  nations;— that  by 
the  militaiy  power  of  legitimate  sovereigns,  the  will  of  a  whole 
people  had  been  stifled  and  overcome,  and  that  the  only  chance  for 
continental  freedom  was  the  establishment  of  a  free  prcss.**    We 
register  these  as  the  dying  words  of  a  man  who,  though  some- 
times liurried  too  far  by  a  generous  impetuosity,  was,  uideed,  the 
true  friend  of  royalty,  by  being  the  true  friend  of  liberty;  and,  until 
his  prayers  upon  this  subject  are  accomplished  in  France,  wc 
shall  constantly  see  published  there,  books  like  the  present,  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  but  intended, 
under  the  appearance  of  impartialhy,  to  accomplish  only  the  pur- 
poses of  a  particular  set  of  individuals.   The  Emperor  jilexandcr 
Sevrrus  is  reported  to  have  wisely  said,  that  he  more  dreaded  one 
able  writer,  than  an  army  of  soldiers;  for,  independently  of  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  pen,  it  inflicted  an  incurable  wound, 
even  hi  the  memory  of  kings.    The  same  apprehension  is  felt  by 
Louis  XVIII.  but  he  takes  a  far  diifcrent  method  to  avoid  the 
censure,  and  to  prevent  the  advice  of  his  subjects.    How  admira- 
bly does  one  of  our  great  unknown  poets  speak  upon  the  import- 
ance of  this  wise  and  free  counsel  to  a  sovereign,  who  wishes  l« 
remain  securely  on  his  throne, 

»< 1  have  found  that  counsclfi 

ll«?l«l  to  the  lino  of  justice,  still  pixnluce 
Tlif.'  .^unsf  states  and  greatest,  being*  sure; — 
Witbout  vviiicli  lit  a-^.-^uniuce  in  tlic  greatest. 
As  >ou  may  see  a  iMi^'litv  jiromontory 
Mor"  tlip\:jrM  'A.m\  iiii.liv-i  afon  tiian  may  warrant 
A  ^siff  su..i/ortaii(*(.'  to  hi-;  ^haj^'L,''*.  bivvvs, 
All  I  :»>sc:.:jf-,rs  a\oiil  liim,  shun  all  ^^round 
That  lies  wi:hin  his  thadow,  and  boars  still 
A  flying  eye  uiJon  him. — k5o  giY*at  idcu 


(.01  •.'■■;.; ic*d  inth'^i.-  •.-romu^s,  anJ  biiiUiin^  out 
Toi)  >••.    'Wws  tV  !»•>  .••"  1'.'  '•'  ff-un^lation^, 
\\  \\("i  \iu)<  tli.'v  sliotiiil  ?ivr  -v-n  1  nr-  ;ij(i-?t  forsakf:ii- 
Aiui  I  ".1:  will  vulliii- rurii-st  inljj  ll;'^  ^lonnti 
l).''it;.i;.r  p^roiiM-Ud  s:ali  ■-,  tliasi  takt  a>»lieltcr 
Im  !■■  j.tii  tlioir  ruinoiiN  aiv.>'  iVjufnl  wi;ijjlit: 
V;t  :'.M'y  so  o\t'r  c..'  iln-ir  !uui-y  baH.-*, 
'i'li'.it  ilicy  remain  ^ci  in\'r  i"i  conceit/' 

C/;' 7 »//!«/*'.?  Jii/ron's  CoriMph*art/y  Ji,  4. 

It  is  only  those  who  are  placed  lo'.vcr  in  the  state  than  the 
kin:,%  that  r;u»  i^ive  him  warning  of  the  decay  of  the  foundatioii 
of  ills  thront',  and  that  wariiinjj  is  only  efTcctuaHy  to  be  conimu- 
nicaitd  by  tiic  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing; — "  for  this  is  not 
liberty  whirli  wo  can  hope,  tliat  no  ?jriev;mce  ever  should  arise  in 
the  common-wealth;— thai  let  no  man  in  this  world  expect;  but 
wliew  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  c  nsidercd,  and  speedily 
refu'.med,  then  is  ilie  utmost  bound  of  civil  lihcrt)  attained,  that 
wise  men  look  fo»;"  says  Milton  in  his  well  known  treatise,  the 
ohjv  ct  of  wi)ic!i  is  to  shov/,  that  these  benefits  can  result  only  from 
u  free  press. 

Perh.nps  we  have  snid  more  than  nccissaiy  upon  this  point,  but 
it  was  called  for  by  the  vain  i>oast  of  pci  fi  ct  impaitiality  made  by 
M.  Thrrvmin.    We  will  now  jirort  ed  to  i^ivc  some  extracts  from 
his  work.     'J'he  **  Introduction"  is  occupied  by  various  g'encral 
remarks   upon  the  nature  of  the    j)ublic  inind;  the  luic/rucy  of 
whicli  remarks  is  to  show,  that  thcuf.;h  its  impulses  Tn<«y  some- 
times |)i-o(luce  beneficial  conscrjncncts,  as  in  tiie  case  of  the  French 
Revoiiuion,  yet  ti:al  they  arc  j^cnerally  to  be  repressed  as  injtirioua. 
Nex*,  iie  traces  the  propjress  of  civiiizaiion  from  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia: — first,  the   rclij;ic/us  controversies  that  followed;— 
next,  the  im])rovemenl  in  arts  and  sciences;— and,  thirdly,  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature.     With  considerable  ingenuity  he  cndea* 
yours  to  prove,  that  though  the  people  of  France  were  imposed 
upon  in  the  K  evolution,  and  had  since  been  conquered  by  their 
enemies,  their  national  pride  oujjht  not  in  any  degi-cc  to  sufiery 
since,  even  in  their  misfortunes,  they  had  dictated  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  opined  ih.c  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  continent,  to 
the  value  of  the  p.  p-'-sentative  system.     After  rcmarkinij,  that 
the  question  liad  h.een  between  a  pure  and  a  mixt,  or  between  an 
absolute  and  a  constitutional  monarcliy,  he  adds, 

'  Thi«  qnrsiion  ha-t  been  deeiilcil  (or  almost  all  rntion*?  by  the  French 
Revoijiiiu:'. — ;i'.TOi(iii;jr  to  the  tuij^fir.al  sij^iiification  olihat  term;  and  rc- 
]jrosoiiJ  iiiic  ii.«.'i.'.!r(;Iiy  i>,  at  jirosciil,  tljt*  iinai:i;::oii-> '.ri-h  of  e\e;*;.  i>€?o- 
\i\i\  V  itlnr  If*  ith  m*  fsjciily  ivprcssni.  l'*iaiiro  ha  R-ivon  the  first  ipove* 
menj,  I,\  lahjn^  rvU\\ro,  in  ihis  vt.niro  porl, —  or  railuT  by  InHncrcoiidiicted 
int<f  it  hy  he,-  ri.p.qiii  ror?:  \\I«ilc,  i'nj^JuDil  in  n:i"ii<  r  qn:.»*ier.  presents  a 
dmal  Ir  oxauMJc  of  die  -fabiliiv  of;;.)v  ii'ii-ml  lui:  ^  ••  iMi  furiM,  and  of  the 
su,T  i'Mjiv. — of  :iie  h;»,-;'ini«'i  of  ihc  irtjji!'.-  •.«  I-. '.  h  :uIo:>U'd  it; — into- 
much  ilial  absj.hiio  inoir.ueliy  v.  dJ  uu  \{j:.^vi  be  i«jit  ...bJe,  c:icept  upon  the 
couditioii  of  its  beiujf  strenuously  and  coustautly  opposed.    Natiom  now 


dcmnnd  constitutions,  w  ffovcreigofl,  tliat  are  tlie  oflspring  of  principle! 
which  have  their  orig-in  in  the  present  age.'  p.  21. 

Soon  afterwards  he  observes,  <  thai  the  era  of  representative! 
government  has  arrived:  it  has  been  established  in  France  under 
the  auspices  of  sovereigns,  who  for  the  most  part,  have  not  them- 
selves adopied  that  species  of  government.*  This  is  a  singular 
contradiction,  which  the  people  of  France  cannot  but  observe,  that 
while  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  sword  in  hand,  have  been  com« 
pelling  her,  as  M.  Theremin  admits,  to  accept  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment, compounded  of  legitimacy  and  representation,  not  one 
of  them  has  taken  a  single  step  to  communicate  its  advantages, 
great  as  they  contend  them  to  be,  to  their  own  subjects.  In  the 
next  chapter,  tiie  author  considers  what  species  of  liberty  is  best 
adapted  to  the  modern  state  of  Europe;  and  he  here  examincsi 
with  some  minuteness,  the  representative  system  as  established  in 
Eng^land,  conimitling,  however,  a  few  errors  as  to  tlie  practical 
part  of  the  subject;  viz.  the  mode  in  which  debates  are  conducted 
in  parliament;  and  borrowing  the  theory  mainly  from  Montesquieu 
and  Hume.  In  this,  and  tlie  succeeding  discussion  on  party  and 
faction,  M.  Theremin  evinces  great  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  His  remarks 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  kings  are  worth  extracting. 

*  The  question  of  legitimacy  is  a  new  question;  and  strictl;*  speaking 
there  is  no  occasion  to  stir  or  <li'.cu"^8  it, — for  nobody  disputos  log-ilimacy. 
It  would,  perhaps,  bo  belter,  (herefore,  to  suffer  its  quiescence  in  the 
obscurily  which  renders  it  sacred  ami  a  thing"  not  to  be  touchi'-l.  Thd 
principle  of  lc{fitimacy  has  in  trutli,  been  once  attacked, — hut  it  w.is  in  a 
practical  \ray  only:  or  ratiier  the  attack  was  an  anomaly  peculiar  to  one 
nation,  and  therefore  c&nnot  involve  any  consequence  applicable  to 
others.  Hut  the  principle  Las  never  been  attacked  in  speculation: — no- 
body has  eve**  attempted  to  cslablish  the  contrary  doctrine.  And  what 
iH  the  doctrine  contrary  to  legfitimacy?  It  is,  that  the  most  worthy  in- 
dividun.1  in  the  nation  has  a  ri«:ht  to  inlierit  the  throne,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  reifi^ning"  family.  Folly  itself  never  went  so  far  as  this.  We 
speak  indee<l  of  a  republic, — a  tiling",  however,  very  different  from  this, 
and  whioh  leaves  untouched  tlie  rights  of  leg-itirnacy,  as  riyhta  equally  in- 
violahl<'  with  all  other  hereditary  rights.  No  one  has  ever^rctended  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  America,  or  of  that  in  Trance,  was 
an  attack  upon  the  legitimacy  of  sovereigns  in  general.  The  system  of 
legitimacy  can  never  he  attacked  except  oy  the  sysiem  of  usur]»ation. 

•  We  must  remount  very  high  in  modem  history  to  find  usurpers  who 
Lave  succeeded  in  establisliinj;''  a  dynasty  which  time  lias  lejj;^timate*i:— such 
thing's  happ<med  onlyintlio  barbanms  agfeswhenthe  people  had  no  opinions, 
and  when  whatever  was,  was  right.  Probably  C'roinwel  never  intended 
to  form  a  new  dynasty;  and  if  Buonaparte  realized  mch  a  project,  we 
must  attribute  the  fact  to  the  singular  audacitv  of  his  characte:-, — an 
audiicity  which,  it  must  be  considered  also, was  sustained  by  circumstances 
of  equal  singularity.  But  his  elevation  was  nev er  considei-ed  by  himself 
or  by  those  who  reccigrnized  him,  in  any  oHicr  hgiit  tban  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  fact; — and  it  was  in  ihis  very  circumstance  that  he 
placed  all  the  glory  of  which  he  boasted.  Puifed  up  by  his  first  suc- 
cess, he  wished  to  establish  his  brothers  and  his  marchals  upon  tUtt  tUrones 
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of  ruropc.  Tjii-5  IV..K  n.  real  attark  upon  legitimacy  by  conquest;  and 
it  Mill  tills  cinMiiriNtanrc  llial  rrtiiUd  al  Vienna  the  dii'cussioiis  started 
b)  a  s^tlcsinan,  wlii(l»  ftjnmlod  l!ie  dortrino  orit'n:iliinacy.  In  truth,  the  na- 
tion-, of  F'uropc  never  C(»n!iaII>  >cfoiid«»d  Ihc  enterprises  of  Bonaparte; 
and  looked  W'illi  an  unfavojir.iblo  rye  U|M)n  Ids  f»tran^  novelties.  They 
nre  iiidmed,  time  out.  of  ndnd,  uith  the  principles  of  legritimacy,  as  be- 
lcni;in--  to  tli:»f  <rlas.s  of  rii^lit^  wliicli  we  consider  as  licreditar}'.  They 
have,  seen  rlccMivi-  llimne-  t'jtler  and  f;ill  before  their  eyes,  and  hare 
contracted  p  lii-jrli  idea  (»r  lu-rcditarv  iiL'^lit; — hv  meaua  of  Tvhich,  sovcr- 
ci'jfnty,  sa\s  a  n»o«leni  autiior,  being"  jMMpetuated  with  the  perpetuation  of 
the  huniai\  na'e,  continues  in  lui  in>ensiblti  <^oiir.se,  uithout  which  it 
ivould  be  ncre^'-:'.rv  to  po  back  a  Kinjx  step  at  earb  {generation,—- a  chaque 
f.rncrafion  n.montt  r,  uii  (W^,s i  ^^rand  rt^^ort,  A  nd  above  all  they  have  nerer 
been  able  to  ^'o  in  a  penenii  covennl  with  (jlory,  or  in  the  most  dis- 
tin;^uibhcil  citi/.en,  an  iinniediale.  suectissor  to  a  lhi*one,-— even  if  that 
tbi-oiic  has  been  ina«!equ:itLdy  fdled.  Tosco  a  crown  bestowed  upon  a  man 
horn  n  subjor-l,  <>i-  upon  an\  individual  who  is  nut  tlie  presumptive  heir,  ia 
re])Up-nant  l<>  all  their  babiinnl  ways  of  tliinkinp:.  Whenever  they  have 
ieeelve<l  loreirn  '•'>\f;r(iirn*.  tl»e\  have  only  «iubniitted  to  force,  and  unani- 
inouirly  rt  ernnh-d  sn<:h  reigns  a>  merely  temporary,    p.  G2. 

Via  can  by  no  means  concur  with  this  author  in  the  opinioxiy  wc 
J.avc  alrcLuiy  quoted,  that  llic  era  of  representative  govcminents 
has  arrived;  nor  do  we  think  that  liie  events  that  have  recently 
taken  plaee  on  tl)c  continent  ai*c  likely  at  all  to  promote  that  ob- 
ject. It  is  true,  that  \\c,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  EuropCf 
have  seen  Trance  suiTcrini^  inidcr  the  inflictions  of  military  des- 
potism; we  and  they  have  felt  our  share  of  the  inconvenience; 
but,  in  order  to  destroy  it,  has  not  each  countryi  opposed  to  it, 
been  und'.r  the  necessity,  n^orc  or  less,  of  creclinf^  itself  into  a 
military  power  ?  The  French  were  to  be  met  and  conquered  only 
by  their  own  weapons;  and  althoup^h  (vreat  Britain,  less  than 
Prussia,  Germany,  or  Russia,  may  have  been  compelled  to  con- 
vert herself  into  a  military  power,  (which,  more  or  less,  is  always 
a  miiitary  dospotisu),)  yet,  she  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  changed 
the  nature  of  her  government;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  ia 
much  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  era  of  military  dominion  lias 
approached,  and  has  been  brought  about  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, than  tl.at  Europe  has  by  late  events  made  any  material  pro- 
gress towards  a  general  representative  system.  For  ourselves,  wo 
confess,  we  should  fear  little  upon  this  point,  were  it  not  for  ex- 
ternal circumstances;  and  as  it  is,  we  are  not  very  apprehensive 
for  tnc  great  result.  The  natural  odium  of  the  people  of  England 
for  miiiiar)'  cstablislimenis,  did  it  depend  upon  themselves  only^ 
would  soon  reduce  our  form  of  government  into  its  original  whole- 
r.om'fuim;  but  if  the  states  of  Europe  keep  up  large  armies, 
how  is  it  i)ossible,  even  with  all  our  insular  advantages,  to  avoid 
llie  i:iaintenance,  at  least,  of  such  a  ])roportion  as  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times?  jM.  'J'/icrrjuin  seems  to  congratu- 
late his  countrynien  upon  a  speedy  diminution  of  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  on  this  account. 

*  The  Lngli^h  nation,  which  now  begins  to  be  so  much  pleased  withmilita- 
rj  t(*cctacle3,  is  maaifeatly|upon  the  watch  to  introduce  a  cbaoupe  in  its  cha- 
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racier,  and  consequently  in  its  constitution.  What  could  not  be  done  by 
the  victories  of  Alarlborou^h,  those  of  WcUinpfton  may  do;  for  the  laurels 
gathered  on  the  continent  now  flourish  in  Eng^iaud,  equally  with,  or  toth« 
detrimciil  of,  those  gathered  on  the  ocean,  which  is  her  leg'itiinate  domain. 
After  hiiviMfi:  achieved  victories  of  so  high  importance, — victories  of  which 
England  never  gained  tlio  like  before,—  since,  with  all  tlie  other  advan- 
tage*, they  insure  bcr  one  of  tlie  first  ranks  in  the  miUtarj-  powers  of 
Europe, — it  is  to  be  foared  that  she  will  engage  too  much  in  conti- 
nen  al  ambition;  and  siilfcr  her  government  to  become  military.  Liberty 
will  tlicn  be  dcslroyeil;  for  we  are  not  apt  to  esteem  at  home  what  we 
have  contriijiiieil  to  destroy  abroad;  aud  ;ill  conquering  nations  have 
ended  in  being  subdufd  by  the  very  same  arms  wluch  served  to  achieve 
their  conquests.'    p.  115. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  France, 
is  occupied  in  assignhig  reasons  why  the  people  are  averse  to  any 
interference  in  politics,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Machiavel— 
Gli  Francsi  non  infcfidano  iiitnte  dcllo  Stato;  which  is  true  of 
them  as  a  nation,  but  very  untrue  if  applied  individually,  as  we 
have  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  aiticle.  The  author's  ob- 
servations on  the  Refiuhliquc  fiolitiquc  Eurofieenncy  and  on  la  Mo* 
narchic  tinivcrselUy  are  very  able;  but  to  extract  any  considerable 
portion  of  them  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  can  find  no  dis- 
tinct passages  that  will  be  properly  understood  without  its  rela- 
tion to,  and  connexion  with  others,  unless  it  be  the  following  on 
the  universal  monarchy,  to  which  it  is  asserted  England  aspires. 

*  This  phenomenon,  which  we  have  twice  scon  in  history,  is  now  realized 
before  our  eyes.  England  *  tends'  to  universal  monarchy  by  her  commerce, 
as  con(iuoriiig  Koine  did  by  her  institutions,  and  as  catholic  Rome  does 
by  her  religion, — or  rather  she  has  already  obtained  it.  Universal  monar- 
ciiics  are  oslahlislied, — not  by  arms, — but  by  opinions.  When  opinions 
arc  uTiiied  to  tlie  interests  of  men,  and  are  managed  with  skill  and  perse- 
vcranre,  they  l)ocome  a  means  of  universal  power.  England  would  never 
liave  e>-lalilisiicd  lier  present  universal  monarchy,  unless  she  had  been 
the  mi-iri'ss  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  most  indispensable  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  nations, — the  knowledge,  namely,  of  commerce  and 
of  indMsi*ry.  Slic  is  like  a  instructress  wlio  rules  tiie  *  ignorants'  that  have 
all  to  learn  from  her,  and  to  whom  she  is  capable  of  teachiog  every 
thing.  It  is  natural  that  she  should  enrich  and  aggrandize  herself  by  the 
means  which  she  owes  to  herself  alone.  It  is  not  by  wars, — as  France 
supposed;  nor  is  it  by  treaties, — according  to  Catharine's  policy, — that 
we  are  to  overthrow  an  universal  monarchy,  which  has  its  foundation  in 
superior  intelligence: — it  is  by  acquiring  the  science  of  commerce  and  of 
industry.  England  reigns  by  her  intellectual  force, — because  we  con- 
stantly stand  in  need  of  her.  We  ought  to  aim  only  at  things  which  we 
see  arc  loa«iible,  and  never  to  undertake  an  attack  till  we  are  in  posses- 
jiion  of  ihe  appropriate  means.  Wo.  must  learn  from  England  how  to 
vanquish,  a<?  slie  learned  fnim  Napoleon  how  to  fight.  In  this  second  case 
victory  is  as  certain  as  it  had  been  in  the  first.  Such  is  tl»e  advantage  of 
inventors,  that  they  can  only  be  conquered  by  their  own  arms,  and 
arc  only  to  be  ^urj)as'^d  by  imitating  themselves.  Every  other  means  is 
pernicious  to  this  assailant;  and  the  defender  smiles  at  bis  impotent  eifortt, 
as  merely  Uic  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance.'  p-  149. 
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Tlic  ^rc.'A  object  of  M.  Theremin  is,  as  we  stated  in  the  outseti 
toroc'iinmL'nd  to  i\u  people  ofFraiice  an  acquiescence  in  the  prin* 
ciplc  cl'tlic  lci;itiii»iicy  ol' sovereigns,  on  cnRciiion  ul  receiving  on 
their  part  a  i^ranL  of  t'ne  ri^|;lu  of  represciualion.  W«.  tiilnk.  that 
the  piincijial  error  he  commits  is,  in  supposing;  tuat  liie  people  of 
Trance,  alier  their  revoliuion,  their  military  clcspoiism,  and  their 
subju'^-ation,  '.ire  in  a  condition  to  receive  a  constitution  in  all  re- 
spects siniihir  to  thai  oi'  CJreat  Britain.  We  apprehend  that  no- 
thinj;  can  be  mere  true  than  this  position,  tl'.at  tne  more  a  nation 
is  reihiced  in  the  acale  of  freedom,  and  the  more  it  i'.as  been  debased 
by  tyra:iny,  the  more  it  may  be  in  need  of  relief,  but  the  lcs»  it  is 
capable  of  receivinjj;  it  to  the  full  extent.  For  this  reason,  wc 
believe  thai,  at  present,  it  would  neither  be  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  natives  of  Fmncc,  nor  to  the  security  of  Europes 
if  liberty,  precisely  in  the  pr»)porlion  it  was  enjoyed  in  this  country 
in  our  best  times,  were  given:  tl>ey  arc,  in  truth,  not  prepared  for 
it;  and  even  if  some  injiistice  be  shown  in  deciding  the  limit,  wc 
think  that  the  evil  will  be  less  than  would  result  from  the  disre- 
gard of  all  limitation. 


Traces  Rtiathc  to  the  Island  of  St,  Helena;  written  during  m 
Rasidnic-  J' five  Yearn,  By  Major-General  Alexander  Beat- 
son,  late  Ciovernor,  S<c.     Illustraied  with  Views.     4to.    I815* 

pp.418.     G.  and  \V.  Niccl. 

[Troin  thu  Brilibh  Review.} 

The '  Tracts'  before  us  are  chiefly  desijjned  to  give  a  natural 
history  of  the  island;  a  view  of  its  geology  or  mineralogy;  its 
indigenous  productions;  its  soil,  cliniaie,  and  seasons;  its  capa- 
cities of  improvement,  and  its  singular  strength  and  security  as  n 
niiliiaiy  slution.  Tlie  Avriter,  major-general  Beat  son,  was  well 
qualiiied  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  having  a  competent  acquain- 
tance with  general  physiology,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Wc.  was  for  s<mie  years  (Jovcmor  of  St.  Helena; 
:md  during  t'.iat  time  was  laudably  engaged  in  inciting  the  sett- 
lers to  a  gcncrLil  imprnvun.ei.i  of  his  little  colony.  The  present 
vork,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  history  of  his  ad- 
ininistralion  in  a  domestic  seissi' — of  the  scene  that  lay  before  him, 
and  the  incidents  by  which  it  was  diversified. 

*lti  a  ijiji.k  on:iii«Ml  *- 'rr;:c(-/'  I  ill-?  uot  docni  if  necessary  \o  touch 
iipon  tliu  ijislor.  i"."  St.  tkJiiiiu  1  wisiictl  ai^o  lo  jucsim  vc  uiiiibnnity,  by 
coi»i!i.i:.:;-  ilii.,  v..».rk  ^mollij  l.>  !5iif»|0<;ls  thai  have  m.'Vi:}"  u-t  appcarcil  befora 
th<:  |,u!»lii;:  ami  lo  •  ivvi-at  rwlu-- i;jr  it  bevonii  iliu  h-mmis  1  had  presori- 
biv!.  Tw  iliii- '  V  uKi  urc  <lc  in.M.>  of  infiimjaiioi)  u|  on  the  l(>caliiies  of  (he 
iJ:»r..|.  iVu..!  '\w  }.eri-Hio''ils  »Iim;o\ ory  to  the  \enr  i:;07,  1  beg  io  recom- 
n.eJi.i  Ul  ilj.Mi  \wv\\.y\  Mr.  lJrooke'K'liisior,>  of  .St.  Ik-lena,  published  in 
ItiU..:;  «hirh  isihuvviifivm  the  lUQot  authentic  sources,  aadi«  i^plcte  with 
accurate  iufocuialion. 
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*  In  attempting  to  introduce  improvements  upon  an  island  where  the 
arts  of  n?ncn't^iis=-  were  little  uiid^r&lood,  where  the  lands  were  cultiva- 
ted h    riKinnal  labour,  without  the  aid  of  animals,  and  where  i)rejudices  in 
favou    ^»;"  o!'J  cu  loms  were  strong-,  it  was  obvious  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  II ri ie:iJi it'll t  without  evidence  of  successful  examples.    It  was  therefore 
ncctj  sarv  to  have  rtxourse  to  experiments.    Ploughs  and  other  imple- 
ments were  introduced;  the  labouring  population  was  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  jibout  three  hundred  Chinese;  and  an  improved  system  of 
husbandry  wa^  carried  on,  under  tlic  direction  of  an  experienced  Norfolk 
fanner.    But  it  was  a  loiifr  time  before  the  generality  of  the  islanders 
woull  even  look  at  the.-c  improvement.    They  rcgai-ded  them  as  "  mere 
foolishness;"  said  **  thcv  migfht  do  very  well  in  England;  but  that  in  a 
mountainous  count  rj'  the  plough  could  never  answer,  that  their  forefathers 
had  don.'  vcrv  woll  with  the  hoe,  and  they  saw  no  u^e  or  necessity  for 
the'?<   mv.v  thinq:s."     At  length,  however,  when  they  did  perceive  the  fj^- 
cilil\  with  vliicli  extensive  fields  were  broken  up;  the  ra}.>iditv  with  which 
they  vt>i;  ;  .:.  a:cr*  b     t''*^  plough,  and  the  excellent  crops  of  po;a:oe8 
an.     ■•'.in   \rji\  w«?rt  rai  <*:i,  they  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  English 
larjiii  1 ...  and  iiidp  .  of  the  moA  rispcctable  soon  afterwards  followed  the 
KSLiiiL'  jx'dnn]lv.'    (Piffacc,  p.  viii — x.) 

Wc  cannot  concc-ic  to  General  Bcatson  the  impropriety  of 
touciiii^  upon  the  discovery  and  political  history  of  the  island  in 
the  prosenl  work,  merely  bccawsc  he  has  chosen  to  entitle  it 
"  Traca  relative  to  St.  Helena.'*  He  might  as  well  have  fur- 
nished us  with  tracts  rdatuc  to  its  political  connexions  as  to  its 
agricultural  improvcMicnis  and  scenery.  The  discovery  and  po- 
litical history  of  the  island  are  interwoven  with  many  of  the  most 
important  incidents  of  the  political  iiistory  of  modem  Europe,  and 
arc  orjUiilly  interesting  and  instructive.  They  are  to  be  sought 
for  indeed 'in  various  sources,  and  tiirough  various  countries,  for 
St.  H<:iena  has  successively  passed  through  the  hands  of  almost 
all  the  more  adventurous  maritime  powers  of  Europe;  and  henco 
the  scaitcicd  fragments  of  its  annals  are  to  be  collected  from  Por- 
tuguezc,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French,  as  well  as  from  Ei.giish 
>vriu:rii — from  Castira,  Faria  y  Sousa,  Tavcrnier,  and  the  voyages 
of  Hoi^gcwein  and  Hackluyt,  as  well  as  from  the  ofliclal  records 
of  the  island  since  it  has  been  in  possession  of  our  own  country; 
from  Foi^ster,  lirookc,  and  an  analytical  description  of  it  published 
anonymously  in  1805. 

The  discovery  cf  the  island  of  St.  Helena  followed  within  three 
years  and  a  half  the  important  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hop**.  The  good  fortune  and  adventurous  spirit  of 
Bartholomew  Diaz  firbt  traced  out  the  promontory  in  1486,  which 
from  the  tremendous  storms  he  there  encountered  he  called  the 
Cafic  of  Tnnficsts^  a  name  which  was  soon  aftcrwaids  exchanged 
by  John  II.  of  Portugal  for  that  which  it  bears  at  present,  from  the 
prospect  it  afibrdcd  him  of  opening  a  maritime  path  to  India.— 
Diaz,  however,  pi'occeded  no  further,  intimidated  by  the  darkness 
and  tempests  with  which  he  found  himself  surrounded,  and  believ- 
ing that  he  had  reached  the  boundary  of  the  world.  It  was  in 
1497  that  the  Cape  was  first  doubled  by  the  intrepid  Do  Gama; 
and  on  May  21, 1501,  the  anniversary  of  the  Lirth  day  of  St.  Uelc- 
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na,  the  mother  of  Con&tantine,  the  picturesque  island  under  con* 
ftidcration  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  admiral  John  dc 
Nova,  on  his  retreat  irom  the  Indian  seas. 

John  de  Nova,  who  discovered  St.  Helena  in  1501,  was  at  that 
period  a  commodore  under  De  Gama,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
commander  of  great  intelligence  and  intrepidity.     When  first  dis- 
covered, the  productions  of  this  island  appeared  to  be  but  few  and  of 
little  value.    The  interior  of  the  island  was  one  entire  forest  chief- 
ly composed  of  the  gum- wood  tree,  which  flnunted  over  its  loftiest 
steeps,  and  overhanging  precipices.     Lichens  of  various  kinds, 
wire-grass,  samphire,  and  salsola,  were  its  principal  herbaceous 
plants;  and  seals,  sea-fowls,  sea  lions,  and  turtle,  its  principal  if  not 
its  only  inhabitants.     The  Portugueze  abandoned  it  as  unworthy 
of  attention,  and  its  first  cultivation  was  produced  by  an  incident 
that  ought  not  to  remain  unnoticed.     During  the  government  of 
the  celebrated  Alphonzo  Albuquerque,  several  of  his  officers  were 
seduced  by  the  native  princes  of  Deccan  to  desert  the  standard  of 
their  country,  and  abjure  their  religion.     Upon  these  rebels  and 
apostates  he  determined  to  take  ample  revenge;  and   having  de- 
feated the  army  of  Rosto  Mucus,  the  Indian  commander,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  he  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  that 
tlie  rcnegadoes  should  be  surrendered.     This  was  complied  with 
upon  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.     Albuquerque 
conceded  indeed  their  lives,  but  he  so  mutilated  their  persons  as  to 
I'cncler  their  lives  rather  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing:  he  cut  off 
their  noses,  ears,  right  hands,  and  the  little  finger  of  the  left;  and 
in  this  de'j:raded  anil  mangled  state  shipped  them  off  for  their  na- 
tive country.     To  the  feelings  of  Ferdinandez  Lopez,  one  of  the 
suflerers,   a  Portugueze  nobleman  of  high  spirit  and  cultivated 
mind,  such  a  return  was  worse  than  death:  he  preferred  a  volun- 
tary exile,  and  in  1513  was,  at  his  own  request,  landed  at  St.  He- 
lena wit!i  a  few  negro  slaves.     Such  were  the  first  human  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island.     The  vengeance  of  the  Portugueze  gradually 
softened  into  commiseration  for  the  sufferings  and  forlorn  condi* 
tion  of  the  unibrtunate  Don  Ferdinandez;  and  such  of  his  country- 
men as  occasionally  touched  at  the  island  showed  themselves  80- 
licuous  to  aflbrd  him  every  comfort  and  convenience  he  was  capa- 
ble of  receiving,  and  pit  ntifully  stocked  the  island  with  such  ani- 
mals and  plants  as  could  be  sustained  on  its  surface. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Portugueze  made  them  anxious  to  conced 
this  ibiLind  IVoni  tlie  knowledge  of  other  nations.  In  June  1588,  how- 
ever, it  was  descried  by  one  of  our  own  enterprising  circumnaviga- 
tors, captain  Cavendi;>h,  on  his  return  home;  and  the  following  is  the 
account  given  of  it  by  the  writer  of  his  voyage,  as  it  then  appeared. 
'  The  same  day  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  wo 
went  onshore,  where  we  found  an  exceeding  fair  and  pleasant  val- 
ley, wherein  divers  handsome  buildings  and  houses  were  set  up; 
and  one  particularly,  which  was  a  church,  was  tiled  and  whiten- 
ed on  the  outside  very  fair,  and  made  with  a  porch:  and  within 
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the  church  at  the  upper  end,  was  set  an  altar,  wherein  stood  a 
very  larg^e  table,  set  in  a  frame;  having  on  it  the  picture  of  our 
Saviour  Christus  upon  the  cross,  and  the  image  of  our  lady  pray* 
ing,  with  divers  other  histories  painted  curiously  on  the  same. 
The  valley  is  the  fairest  and  largest  low  plot  in  all  the  island,  and 
is  exceedingly  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  planted  in  every  place 
either  with  fruit  or  with  herbs.  There  arc  fig  trees  which  bear 
fruit  continually,  and  very  plentifully;  for  on  every  tree  you  may 
see  blossoms,  green  figs,  and  ripe  figs,  all  at  once,  and  it  is  so  all 
the  year  long.  The  reason  is  that  the  island  standeth  so  near  the 
sun.  There  is  also  a  great  store  of  lemon  trees,  orange  treesy 
pomegranate  trees,  and  date  trees,  which  bear  fruit  as  the  fig  trees 
do,  and  are  planted  carefully  and  very  artificially,  with  pleasant 
walks  under  and  between  them;  and  the  said  walks  are  oversha- 
dowed with  the  leaves  of  tlie  trees,  and  in  every  void  place  is 
planted  parsley,  sorrel,  basil, fennel,  aniseed,  mustard  seed,  radish- 
es, and  many  very  good  herbs.  The  fresh  water  brook  runneth 
through  divers  places  of  this  orchard,  and  may,  with  very  small 
pains,  be  made  to  water  any  tree  in  the  valley!'  The  chief  ani- 
mals at  this  time  inhabiting  the  island,  we  are  told,  were  partrid- 
ges, pheasants,  turkeys,  and  gouts  existing  by  thousands,  very 
wild,  and  in  fiocks  of  one  or  two  hundred,  some  as  big  as  an  ass; 
and 'great  store  of  swine  very  wild  and  fat,  and  of  great  bigness.* 
They  found  four  negroes  in  the  houses  who  were  slaves,  who  in- 
formed captain  Cavendish  that  the  Portugueze  East  India  fleet, 
usually  consisting  of  about  five  sail,  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  tons 
each,  touched  at  the  island  in  its  passage,  apparently  both  out- 
wards and  homewards,  for  refreshments,  and  especially  for  water. 

It  was,  in  like  manner,  touched  at  by  the  earliest  English  and 
Dutch  East  India  fleets  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  time  the  Por- 
tugueze flag  was  flying  over  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Sofala 
to  Melinda,  Mozambique,  and,  with  some  interruptions,  to  Macao. 
Its  government  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  retain  the  station  of 
St.  Helena  any  longer,  or  it  was  wrested  from  the  Portugueze  sway 
by  the  Dutch;  who  unquestionably  held  possession  of  it  for  about 
half  a  century,  till  havmg  established  a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  they  in  their  turn  abandoned  it.  This  last  event  occurred 
in  1 65 1 ,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  same  year  by  the 
English  East  India  Company;  who  have  held  it  by  a  succession 
of  charters  giving  an  exclusive  right  and  paramount  authority  to 
the  present  day,  in  which  the  company  has  voluntarily  resigned 
it  into  the  hands  of  government  as  a  state  prison  for  the  tyrant  of 
Europe. 

The  Dutch  seem  to  have  regretted  their  abandonment  of  the 
island  shortly  afterwards.  And  hence  in  the  war  between  them- 
selves and  the  English  which  broke  out  in  1665,  they  made  a  for- 
midable and  successful  attack  upon  it.  They  did  not,  however, 
retain  their  conquest  long,  for  in  less  than  twelve  months  the  £n« 
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^lish  were  again  in  possession  of  this  valuable  fttatlon.  No  for* 
iificatior.s  seem  to  hav  bcon  tiuiit  on  it,  either  by  the  Portuguese 
or  t!u-  Dutch.  At  this  time,  indeed,  the  houses  st-eiri  to  have 
been  in  ruins,  and  the  only  pcimanent  in  habit:,  nt  a  Portuguese 
rra-.ciscan.  "  11  n*y  a,  s.iys  he,  (|u'  unc  petite  place  proche  de  la 
iTicr,  ou  autrefois  on  avoit  bati  une  cliapelle,  ct  oA  un  reii^ieux 
Porlui^ais  de  I'  observance  de  S.  rran9ois  avCcu  quatorze  ans; 
mais  I  present  la  chapeUe  est  a  moitie  rompuc."  •  The  first  fort 
of  whiclj  we  have  any  information  is  said  to  have  been  a  triaiiti^ular 
redt'ubu  rrected  in  1665,  on  tiio  site  of  the  present  550 vtrnment 
house,  and  called  Fort  James,  probulily  in  compliment  to  tht  duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  11.  who  was  an  active  patron  of  com- 
meiccand  ac  the  head  of  an  African  company  Of  the  different 
v&»'ii:s  in  the  isbnd  the  two  principal  are  James's  valley,  named 
from  the  above,  fort;  and  Cl.apel  valley,  so  called  from  the  old 
Portu:;u(zc  cl)npei,  the  ruins  of  whici^  were  visible  not  only  in 
Tavenii<.  r's  thne,  but  when  the  islund  was  first  settled  by  the  En- 
glish. In  Uoj^tj^cwein's  voyaj^e  we  are  told  that  this  chapel  was 
constructed  wiili  the  timber  saved  from  a  Portuguese  vesaet 
wrecked  olT  Deep  Valley. 

We  have  called  St.  Helena  the  Gibralter  of  the  South  Atlintict 
and  a  chief  key  to  tlie  commerce  of  the  east.  Wc  have  not  used 
these  terms  lii^hily  It  was  the  first  step  to  that  enormous  em- 
pire which  Cireat  Britain  at  this  moment  possesses  in  ^sia;  and  is 
a  much  safer  and,  in  this  respect,  a  more  valuable  har1>our  than 
the  Cape,  which  at  ccilain  seasons  of  the  year  offers  no  secure  an- 
chorage. 

It  is  to  the  possession  of  St.  Helena  tliat  we  arc  mainly  indebted 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Dulcli  Last  India  fleet,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  what  may  be  called  the  late  continental  war  ia 
1795,  and  tlie  success  of  the  attack  which  put  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  into  our  hands,  am!  consequently  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
'  Dutcli  commerce,  hiflutn'.c,  and  seitlemcnts  in  India. 

The  isrind  of  S».  Helena  is  situate  within  the  limit  of  the  south 
cast  trade  wind,  1200  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  1800  miles 
from  South  America;  6(jO  miles  from  the  small  Isleof  AscenaieOi 
and  1200  from  Goujijl.'s  Island,  ;ind  tiiat  of  Tristan  d*  Acunha. 
Our  author  concurs  with  Mr.  Yi  rster  in  believing  it  to  be  the 
remnant  of  a  iarj^r:*  island,  part  of  which  has  been  buried  in  the 
waves  by  force  of  carth(iuakcs  and  volcanoes,  but  compensated 
for  what  it  has  lost  by  an  increased  boundar)'  of  volcanic  mate- 
rials. 

*  In  \  icwinp:  Dir  hills  on  the  cast  and  wrst  siilos  of  James's  toim  firon 
the  anr.lior:»ir{-  ]vii('rnlarly  tli<'  north  cnJ  of  I.ai!  'er  !  (ill.  we  obwrve  QQ- 
iiirj'ju*^  -trn.  r*  ii,«r  fnyin  the  ba-e  I0  Tur  Mimipjt  ;i»00  Jrot  above  the  lent 
of  tilt,  -t  w)  V  ..i.  !i  bear  e\iv!rnl  mark-;  that  \\\c.  ul.olo  of  (his  hti^  mSM^ 
oxtcnding^  several  hunciro'l  ;.a]*cls  to  the  westward.  Las  been  foraied  bjm 

*  VojTftge  de  Ttveraier,  toI.  ii.  5Cr 
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long  scries  of  floating*  lava.  The  extreme  ends  of  the  strata  on  the  coast 
are  placed  horizontally:  but  upon  examining  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the 
lava  seems  to  have  descended  at  a  depression  of  about  20  degree;:,  and 
apparently  from  a  crater  somewhere  about  the  site  of  the  waterfall.  Of 
this  crater  no  positive  vcstipfc  remains;  yet  there  are  some  appearances 
which  might  lead  to  a  supposition  that  tlie  prascnt  waterfall  may  have 
been  its  southern  edg^e,  or  extremity — that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  Hig-h  Knoll,  and  that  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  that  moun- 
tain and  Ladder  HilJ,  some  ti*emendous  explosion  ojiciied  a  chasm,  ex- 
tending from  the  sea  to  tlie  waterfall;  and  at  the  same  moiiK'Ut,  by  tearing 
away,  and  precipitating  a  large  portion  of  High  Knoll  into  tlie  crater  may 
have  extinguished  it.' 

We  have  observed  already  that  the  island  when  first  discovered 
was  an  entire  forest.  In  later  times  the  soil,  from  various  causes^ 
has  been  considerably  denuded,  and  several  vtiluablc  plains,  and 
other  pasture  on  arable  ground  have  hence  been  acquired  for  fur- 
ther improvement.  One  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  is  now  boun- 
ded by  two  smaller  forests,  denominated  Long  Wood  and  Dead 
Wood,  which  were  formerly  united;  it  is  hence  denominated  the 
*  Plain  of  Long  Wood  and  Dead  Wood.'  From  the  last  name 
it  is  (jlcar  that  the  ruin  of  the  original  forest  is  still  spreading,  and 
that  the  plain  will  soon,  from  natural  causes,  acquire  a  wider  out- 
line. 

*  It  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  circumstance  of  this  plain  may  be  of  some  im- 
[wrtanco  to  the  science  of  geology;  because  it  affords  a  curious  and  sin- 
gular contrast,  and  comparison,  with  every  other  part  of  the  inland.  If 
such  a  comparison  were  undertaken  by  a  skilful  geologist,  it  might  lead 
to  some  valuable  discoveries;  or,  at  least,  plausible  deductions — not 
merely  concerning  the  original  formation  of  St.  Helena,  but  of  islands  in 
general. 

'  No  traces  of  lava  nor  shells  are  to  be  seen  on  this  plain,  nor  under  its 
surface:  throughout  its  whole  extent  there  is  seldom  to  be  found  a  stone, 
of  any  ■*'ort,  larger  than  a  walnut;  but  in  digging  ditches  for  the  A?nces  at' 
Long  Wood,  we  lately  discovered  considerable  beds  of  small  stones  re- 
sembling gravel.  They  are,  however,  a  sort  of  so(c  iron  stone,  easily 
pulverised;  some  are  close  to  the  surface,  others  a  foot  or  two  undemeatli; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  crops  are  always  more  exuberant  where 
the  soil  is  intermixed  with  these  stones.  If  we  n)ay  judge  from  a  deep 
ravine,  which  partly  divides  the  plains  of  Long  Wood  and  Dead  Wood, 
the  soil  and  subtratum  of  friable  clay  in  this  part  of  tlie  island  may  very 
possibly  be  several  hundred  feet  deep.  This  ravine  has  evidently  been 
formed  by  torrents  of  rain,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  opened  a 
large  hollow  more  than  500  feet  across,  and  about  130  deep;  the  sides  of 
iJiis  hollow  expose  to  view  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  beautiful 
layers  of  coloured  earths,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie  colours  arc  only  superficial. 
These  accounts  of  the  depths  of  soil,  and  of  the  fine  plain  of  Long  Wood 
and  Dead  AVood,  will  no  doubt  surprize  many  who  have  been  taught  to 
believe,  that  *  St.  Helena  is  a  barren  and  unproductive  rock:'  indeed  it 
will  be  seen  by  many  facts  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  that  its 
lands,  of  which  two  or  three  thousand  acres  might  be  ploughed  with  the 
greatest  facility  (and  even  much  more  brought  into  cultivation),  are  not 
inferior  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  every  other  grain;  and  of  potatoei 
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and  all  sorts  of  esculents,  to  the  very  best  lands  ia  Kiii-opo.  The  annual 
prodnci;  i:-  indcod  muHi  jrreator,  on  account  of  the  coiiaiiUy  of  two  bea- 
Fons  ol"  raifu  and  two  harvests  in  the  year.'     (Introd.  Cha|i.  vii.) 

The  most  strikinp^  or  valuable  mincralogical  productions  of  the 
island  arc  busaltcs,  indurated  clay,  which  is  said  to  constitute  the 
mountainous  ridf^e  which  divides  the  island  by  its  greatest  Icnj^th 
(Introd.  chap.  p.  xviii.)  'honeycomb-stone'  lime-stone  '  of  excel- 
lent (]uality  and  in  ^rcat  abundance;*  pozzolana>  of  which  there 
are  several  extensive  quarries,  and  saponaceous  argil  used  by  the 
soldiers  as  a  substitute  ibr  soap  in  washing. 

*  Various  coloured  earths  or  flays  abound  in  many  parts  of  St.  Helena, 
Upon  the  iiilN  towards  the  sea  they  are  discovered,  only  here  and  therCf 
in  tliin  veins,  bciided  between  layers  of  rook.  In  the  interior,  particularly 
about  a  mile  to  the  ca-itwanl  of  lionp^  Wood  house,  the  deep  and  sloping 
sides  of  some  of  the  ravines,  wliich  are  of  great  extent,  arc  clothed  with  a 
variety  of  bec-'ititul  tints  of  white,  blue,  jrrey,  and  red.  Of  the  brillianee 
of  these  eaniis,  wXw.w  tlie  sun  chines  upon  them,  no  words,  nor  even  the 
finest  tourlies  of  the  jjencil,  could  convey  an  adequate  idea.  (Introd* 
chap.  p.  xxvi.) 

We  do  not  think  that  the  salubrity,  picturesque  beauty,  or  fer- 
tility of  the  island,  are  overrated  in  the  following  description: 

*■  The  chmatc  of  St.  Helena  is  perliaps  the  mildest  and  the  most  sain* 
brious  in  the  world,  and  is  remarkably  coni^renial  to  the  human  fcelingfs* 
Neither  too  hot  nor  cold,  if  preserves  throug-hout  the  year  that  medium 
temperature  which  is  always  aJTrccahlo.  Thii  temperature,  howcrer, 
varies  considerablv  acconiinjj:  to  the  elevation  of  the'^land.  At  Plantation- 
house  the  rang^e  of  the  thermometer  during*  the  year,'' when  kept  in  the 
same  place,  was  only  from  01  to  7 J  deg-rees.  At  Long^  Wood,  altiiou^hat 
the  same  height  above  (he  sea,  it  was  generally  5  degrees  lower:  proceed- 
ing no  douht  from  the  situation  being  more  exposed  to  the  south-ca&t  trade 
wind,  [n  James's  town  it  is  generally  5  to  7  degrees  liigher  than  at  Plan- 
tation-house. 

*  TIkvc  arc  the  temperatures  with  in  doors.  In  the  open  air  at  PlantatioD- 
housc  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  5*2  degrees,  which  happens  be* 
tween  June  and  Sv'ptember;  and  in  the  winter  season  (if  it  maybe  so 
called]  the  inhabitnnt^  living  in  the  country  find  it  necessary,  or  at  least 
con)lbrta]>le.  to  make  u^^e  of  fires  in  their  rooms.  Thus,  it  will  be  pcr- 
ceiv  ed,  there  is  a  diversity  of  climate;  so  that  a  i)erson  residing  in  Jarnes'a 
town,  in  the  warm  season,  may  pa><s,  v/ithin  the  short  space  of  an  hour, 
from  the  medium  temperature  of  India,  to  that  of  the  spring  or  summer 
months  in  Rngland.  This  has  been  found  beneficial  to  valetudinarians 
I'lvrn  India,  who  oeeasionallv  re^irt  to  the  island;  some  of  whom  liavc  been 
restored  to  perfect  health,  after  a  few  months  residence  in  this  aalubrioiu 
climate.'     (Introd.  Chap.  p.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.) 

^  From  thunder  and  lightning  this  climate  maybe  said  to  be  wholly  ex- 
empted. In  the  course  of  sixty  years  only  two  lla-hes  of  lightning  are 
recollected;  and  these,  I  believe,  were  iuiaec(»mpanied  with  thunden 
neither  is  it  subject  to  those  storms  and  hiu'ricane<«,  which  occabionally 
afllict  and  desolate  many  other  tropical  islands.  The  trade  winds  genex^ 
all^  blow  with  imiform  steadiness;  very  seldom  increasing  beyond  whatu 
called  a  fresh  breeze. 

'  There  are  many  copious  springs  of  pure  and  wholesome  water. 
These  generally  issue  from  the  highebt  lands.    The  quantity  UBually  d»- 
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charged  at  James's  town  was  found  to  be  six  bog^heads  in  a  minute,  or 
!2,160  tons  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  after  the  absence  of  rain.  Compar- 
ing the  size  of  this  stream  witli  the  others  on  the  island,  I  compute  that 
not  less  than  10,000  tons  of  water  are  daily  discharged  from  the  springs 
into  the  sea  in  dr}'  weather.' 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  anchorage  at  St.  Helena  is 
far  more  extensive  and  secure  than  at  the  Cape,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  being  exposed  at  all  times  to  tremendous  gales;  and 
hence,  before  its  navigation  was  well  known  in  respect  to  coast 
and  season,  the  shores  of  the  Cape  were  the  voracious  grave  of 
whole  navies.  Camoens  makes  the  spirit  of  the  Cape,  when  disen- 
chanted by  De  Gama,  prophesy  that  it  would  be  so. 

*  With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rage 
Ktcrnal  v.ar  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage; 
ii^;urh  year  thy  sliipwrcck'd  sons  shalt  tliou  deplore, 
Each  year  thy  ylieeted  masts  shall  strew  my  shore.' 

MiCKLE. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  second  fleet  which  was 
sent  forth  from  Portugal  to  the  East  shortly  after  tlie  return  of 
Vasco  de  Gama.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  sail  under  the  command 
of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  of  which  only  six  escaped  from  the 
ruins  of  the  tempests  which  they  encountered  in  doubling  tho 
promontory.  It  lasted,  says  Farja  y  Sousa,  twenty  days;  during^ 
which  it  was  so  dark  even  at  noon,  that  the  sailors  could  as  little 
see  as  hear  each  other  for  the  roar  of  the  winds.  It  was  in  this 
tremendous  tempest  that  the  celebrated  Bartholomew  Diaz  per- 
ished, who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  first  discovered  the 
Cape  and  named  it,  with  a  terrible  truth  of  prophecy  to  himself, 
The  Cape  of  Tempests.  The  well  known  fate  of  Don  Immanuel 
de  Sousa,  and  his  beautiful  wife  Leonora  de  Sa,  was  still  more  af- 
flicting. On  returning  home  from  his  government  of  Diu  in  In- 
dia, where  he  had  amassed  immense  wealth,  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed,  and  in  which  were  his  lady  as  well  as  himself,  and  500  men, 
his  sailors  and  domestics,  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  that 
jut  from  the  head  land.  The  crew  to  the  number  of  400,  inclu* 
ding  Don  Emanuel,  his  lady,  and  thi*ee  children,  escaped,  but  al- 
mosi  destitute  of  every  thing.  As  they  marched  through  the  un- 
cultivated and  desert  country  at  the  back  of  the  Cape,  some  died 
of  famine,  of  thirst,  and  fatigue;  and  others,  who  wandered  from 
the  main  body,  were  murdered  by  the  ravages  or  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts.  The  remainder  were  at  length  stripped  entirely  na- 
ked by  Ethiopian  bandits;  while  the  wretchedness  of  the  delicate 
and  e^iposcd  Leonora  was  increased  by  the  brutal  insults  of  the 
negroes.  After  having  travelled  about  300  leagues,  her  legs 
swelled,  her  feet  bleeding  at  every  step,  and  her  strength  exhaus- 
ted, she  sui\k  down,  and  with  the  sand  covered  hcrsjlf  to  the  neck 
to  conceal  her  nakedness.  In  this  dreadful  situation  she  beheld 
two  of  her  children  expire.     Her  own  death  soon  followed.    Her 
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husband,  enamoured  of  her  to  distraction,  received  her  last  hreath 
in  a  frenzied  embrace;  and,  snatching  his  remaining;  child  in  bis 
arms,  ran  with  heart  rending  cries  into  the  thickest  of  the  woodt 
where  the  wild  beasts  were  soon  heard  to  growl  over  their  prey. 
Of  the  400  that  escaped  the  waves,  only  six-and-twenty  reached 
their  native  huid,  and  carried  the  melancholy  account  of  their 
companions.  The  stoi7  ^s  well  calculated  for  poetic  illustrat]on» 
and  has  in  various  instances  exercised  the  powers  of  the  muse  of 
the  Taf^us.  The  best  poem  upon  the  subject  is  that  of  Jerome 
dc  Con c real. 

The  Tracts  before  us  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  papers  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  B.  in  a  periodical  journal  printed  under  his  patron- 
age and  support,  and  which  was  entitled  the  St.  Helena  Register. 
A  more  patriotic  step  could  not  perhaps  have  been  taken^  and  it 
seems  to  have  succeeded  as  it  deserved.  The  Governor  strenu* 
ously  recommended  the  ploui^h  in  preference  to  the  spade,  which 
had  hitherto  been  employed  almost  exclusively.  In  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  he  encouraged  the  ingress  of 
Chinese  peasants  anri  labourers,  who  are  chiefly  selected  for  this 
purpose  in  Ceylon  and  various  parts  of  the  Deccan.  To  preserve 
a  due  supply  of  water  in  the  driest  seasons  he  imitated  the  Indian 
method  of  collecting  it  in  its  descent  from  the  hills,  in  enormous 
tanks  or  reservoirs,  so  as  to  be  ca])able  ut  all  times  of  fertilizing 
the  lower  grounds,  in  every  direction,  by  means  of  openings  or 
gutters.  And  to  preserve  the  soil  from  being  washed  down  the 
declivities  of  steep  hills,  he  recommended  the  forming  of  belts 
around  their  sides,  as  a  substitute  for  the  terraces  employed  by 
the  Chhiesc  upon  the  sides  of  mountains,  too  precipitous  to  be 
ploughed;  an  in.i^enious  method,  which  is  still  practised  in  our 
own  country  on  the  sloping;  hills  of  Dorsetshire. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  St.  Helena  are  equally  favourable  to  the 
different  grains  of  Europe  and  of  India:  and,  in  conjunction  with 
these,  governor  Beatson  set  the  example  of  cultivating  potatoesi 
which  app'jar  to  have  answered  very  abimdantly,  mangel-wurzelf 
coss-lettuce,  and  various  other  esculents  for  man  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. 


From  the  New  Monthh-  Mii»:aziiie. 

Mil.  Editor — '• 

I  forward  to  you,  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  the  accompa- 
nying pnncr,  which  has  just  T'.llen  into  my  hands,  and  winch,-  as  a 
produtiion  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  illustrative  of  the  charac* 
ters  of  two  very  eminent  men,  who  were  botii  his  ir.iimate  friends, 
cannot  fail  to  amuse  your  readers. 

I^ondon^  July,  1816.  Biographicus. 
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The  following  yew  d'esfirit  was  written  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
to  illustrate  a  remark  which  he  had  made— -^  that  Dr.  Johnson 
considered  Garrick  as  his  property^  and  would  never  suffer  any 
one  to  praise  or  abuse  him  but  himself.'  In  the  first  of  these  sup- 
posed dialogues,  sir  Joshua  himself,  by  high  encomiums  upon 
Garrick,  is  represented  as  drawing  down  upon  him  Johnson's  cen- 
sure; in  the  second,  Mr.  Gibbon  by  taking  the  opposite  side,  caHs 
forth  his  praise. 

jDr.  Johnson  and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Reynolds,  Let  me  alone,  I'll  bring  him  out  {aside.)  I  have 
have  been  thinking.  Dr.  Johnson,*  this  morning,  on  a  matter  that 
has  puzzled  me  very  much;  it  is  a  subject  that  I  dare  say  has  of- 
ten passed  in  your  thoughts,  and,  though  I  cannot,  I  dare  say  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  upon  it. — Johnson.  Tilly  fally,  what  is 
all  this  preparation — what  is  all  this  mighty  matter? — R.  Why, 
it  is  a  very  weighty  matter.  The  subject  I  have  been  thinking 
upon  is — Predestination  and  Free-will,  two  things  I  cannot  recon- 
cile together  for  the  life  of  me;  in  my  opinion.  Dr.  Johnson,  free 
will  and  fore-knowledge  cannot  be  reconciled. — J.  Sir,  it  is  not 
of  very  great  importance  what  your  opinion  is  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion.— R.  But  I  meant  only.  Dr.  J.  to  know  your  opinion. — J. 
No,  sir;  you  meant  no  such  thing:  you  meant  only  to  show  these 
gentlemen  that  you  are  not  the  man  they  took  you  to  be,  but  that 
you  think  of  high  matters  sometimes,  and  that  you  may  have  the 
credit  of  having  it  said,  that  you  held  an  argument  with  Sam  John- 
son on  predestination  and  free-will; — a  subject  of  that  magnitude 
as  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world — to  have  perplexed 
the  wisdom  of  man  for  these  two  thousand  years;— a  subject  on 
which  the  fallen  angels,  who  had  yet  not  lost  all  their  origin 
nal  brightness,  find  themselves  in  wandering  mazes  lost.  That 
such  a  subject  could  be  discussed  in  the  levity  of  convivial  con- 
versation is  a  degree  of  absurdity  beyond  what  is  easily  conceiva- 
ble.— R.  It  is  so  as  you  say,  to  be  sure;  I  talked  once  to  our  friend 
Garrick  upon  this  subject,  but  1  remember  we  could  make 
nothing  of  it. — /.  O  noble  pair! — R.  Garrick  was  a  clever  fclloAV, 
Dr.  J.  Garrick,  take  him  altogether,  was  certainly  a  very  great 
man — J.  Garrick,  sir,  may  be  a  great  man  in  your  opinion,  as 
far  as  I  know,  but  he  was  not  so  in  mine;  little  things  are  great 

to  little  men. — i?.     I  have  heard  you  say  Dr.  Johnson J.    Sir, 

you  never  heard  me  say  that  David  Garrick  was  a  great  man;  you 
may  have  heard  me  say  that  Garrick  was  a  good  repeatei'— -of 
other  men's  words; — words  put  into  his  mouth  by  other  men;  this 
makes  but  a  faint  approach  towards  being  a  great  man. — R.  But 
take  Garrick  upon  the  whole  now,  in  regard  to  conversation— y. 
Well,  sir,  in  regard  to  conversation,  I  never  discovered  in  the  con- 
versation of  David  Garrick  any  intellectual  energy,  any  wide  grasp 
of  thought,  any  extensive  comprehension  of  mind,  or  that  he  pos- 
sessed any  of  those  powers  to  which  great  could,  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety  be  applied — R.  But  still — J.  Hold,  sir;  1  have 
not  done — there  are,  to  be  sure,  in  the  laxity  of  colloquial  speech, 
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various  kinds  of  greatness;  a  man  may  be  a  great  tobacconisti  a 
man  may  be  a  great  painter,  he  may  be  likewise  a  great  mimic; 
now  you  may  be  the  one,  and  Garrick  the  other,  and  yet  neitlier  of 
you  be  great  men. — /?.  But,  Dr.  Johnson, — J.  Hold,  sir;  1  have 
often  lamented  how  dangerous  it  is  to  investigate  and  to  discrimi- 
nate character,  to  men  who  have  no  discriminative  powers. — R. 
But  Garrick,  as  a  companion,  I  heard  you  say—no  longer  ago 
than  last  Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale*s  table— 7.  You  tease  me^ 
sir.  Whatever  you  may  have  heard  me  say,  no  longer  ago  than 
last  Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table,  T  tell  you  I  do  not  say  so 
now;  besides,  as  I  said  before,  you  may  not  have  understood  me— - 
you  misapprehended  me — you  may  not  have  heard  me—/?.  I  am 
very  sure  I  heard  you  — J.  Besides,  beudes  sir,  besidesr—clo  you 
not  know — arc  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  it  is  the  high- 
est degree  of  rudeness  to  quote  a  man  against  himself? — I?.  But 
if  you  difler  from  yourself,  and  give  one  opinion  to-day  »/, 
Have  done,  sir,  the  company  you  see  are  Ured,  as  well  as  myself. 

T'other  side. 
Dr,  Johnson  and  Mr,  Gibbon, 
Johnson.     No,  sir;  Garrick 's  £aime  was  prbdigibiis,  not  only  in 
England,  but  all  over  Europe;  even  in  Russia  1  have  been  told,  he 
was  a  proverb;  when  any  one  had  repeated  well  he  was  called  a 
second  Garrick. —  Gibbon,     I  think  he  had  full  as  much  reputa- 
tion as  he  deserved. — J,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  sir,  what  your 
meaning  may  be,  by  saying  he  had  as  much  i*eputation  as  he  de- 
served; he  deserved  much,  and  he  had  much. — G.     Why  sui'ely. 
Dr.  Johnson,  his  merit  was  in  small  things  only;  he  had  none  of  ' 
those  qualities  that  make  a  real  great  man. — J,  Sir,  I  as  little  un- 
derstand what  your  meaning  may  be,  when  you  speak  of  the  qual- 
ities that  make  a  great  man;  it  is  a  vague  term.     Garrick  was  no 
common  man;  a  man  above  the  common  size  may  surely,  without 
any  great  impropriety  be  called  a  great  man.  In  my  opinion,  he  has 
very  reasonably  fulfilled  the  prophecy  which  he  once  reminded  me 
of  having  made  to  his  mother,  when  she  asked  me  how  little  David 
went  on  at  school,  that  I  should  say  to  her,  that  he  would  come  to  be 
hanged,  or  come  to  be  a  great  man.     No,  sir;  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  the  same  qualities,  united  with  virtue  or  vice,  make  a 
hero  or  a  rogue,  a  great  general  or  a  highwayman.     Now  Gar- 
rick, we  are  sure,  was  never  hanged,  and  in  regard  to  his  being  a 
great  man,  you  must  take  the  whole  man  together. — It  must  be 
considered  in  how  many  things  Garrick  excelled  in  which  ^Ycry 
man  desires  to  excel.     Setting  aside  his  excellence  as  an  actor,  in 
which  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled;  as  a  man,  as  a  poet,  as 
a  convivial  companion,  you  will  find  but  few  his  equals,  and  none  his 
superior.     As  a  man,  he  was  kind,  friendly,  benevolent,  and  gen- 
erous.— G,     Of  Garrick's  generosity  I  never  heard;     I  under- 
stood his  character  to  be  totally  the  reverse,  and  that  he  was  reck- 
oned to  have  loved  money. — J.     That  he  lov^  money  nobody 
^'ill  dispute; — who  docs  not?  but  if  you  mean,  by  loving  money, 
that  he  was  parsimonious  to  a  fault,  sir,  you  have  been  misinform- 
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cd.     To  Foote,  and  such  scoundrels,  who  circulated  those  re- 
ports— to  such  profligate  spendthrifts  prudence  is  meanness  and 
enononiy  is  avarice.     That  Garricky  in  early  youth,  was  brought 
up  in  strict  habits  of  economy  I  believe,  and  that  they  were  ncces- 
bary  I  have  heard  from  himself;  to  suppose  that  Garrick  might  in- 
advertently act  from  this  habit,  and  be  saving  in  small  things,  can 
be  no  wonder;  but  let  it  be  remembered  at  the  same  time,  that,  if 
he  was  frugal  by  habit,  he  was  liberal  from  principle:  that  when 
he  acted  from  reflection  he  did  what  his  fortune  enabled  him  to 
do,  and  what  was  expected  from  such  a  fortune.     I  remember  no 
instance  of  David's  parsimony,  but  once,  when  he  stopped  Mrs. 
Woflington  from  replenishing  the  tea-pot;  it  was  already,  he  said, 
as  red  as  blood;  and  this  instance  is  doubtful,  and  happened  many, 
years  ago.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  I  observed  no  blameable 
parsimony  in  David;  his  table  was  elegant  and  even  splendid;  his 
house  both  in  town  and  country,  his  equipage,  and,  I  think,  all  his 
habits  of  life,  were  such  as  might  be   expected  from  a  man,  who 
had  acquired  great  riches. — In  regard  to  his  generosity,  which 
you  seem  to  question,  I  shall  only  say;  there  is  no  man  to  whom 
I  would  apply  with  more  confidence  of  success,  for  the  loan  of 
two  hundred  pounds  to  assist  a  common  friend,  than  to  David^ 
and  this  too  with  very  little,  if  any  probability,  of  its  being  repaid. 
G.  You  were  going  to  say  something  of  him  as  a  writer:  you 
dont't  rate  him  very  high  as  a  poet.— y.  Sir,  a  man  may  be  a  re- 
spectable poet,  without  being  a  Homer,  as  a  man  may  be  a  good 
player,  without  being  a  Garrick.     In  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetr}', 
in  the  appendages  of  the  drama,  he  was,  if"  not  the  first ^  in  the 
-very  firnt  class.     He  had  a  readiness  and  facility,  a  dexterity  of 
mind,  that  appeared  extraordinary,  even  to  men  of  experience, 
and  who  are  not  apt  to  wonder  from  ignorance.     Writing  pro- 
logues, epilogues  and  epigrams,  he  said  he-  considered  as  his 
trade;  and  he  was  what  a  man  should  be,  always,  at  all  times, 
ready  at  his  trade.    He  required  two  hours  for  a  prologue  or  epi- 
logue, and  five  minutes  for  an  epigram.     Once,  at  fiurke's  table, 
the  company  proposed  a  subject,  and  Garrick  finished  his  epi- 
gram within  the  time.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  in  the 
garden,  and  with  the  same  success.*— *Gr.  Garrick  had  some  flip- 
pancy of  parts,  to  be  sure,  and  was  brisk  and  lively  in  company; 
and,  by  help  of  mimickry  and  story-telling,  made  himself  a  plea- 
sant companion:  but  here  the  whole  world  gave  the  superiority 
to  Foote;  and  Garrick  himself  appears  to  have  felt  as  if  his  ge- 
nius was  rebuked  by  the  superior  powers  of  Foote.     It  has  been 
often  observed,  that  Garrick  never  dared  to  enter  into  competition 
with  him,  but  was  content  to  act  an  undcr-part,  to  bring  Foote  out. 
•A  That  tliis  conduct  of  Garrick's  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
gross  minds  of  Foote  and  his  friends,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  en- 
counter him,  I  can  easily  imagine.     Of  the  natural  superiority  of 
Garrick  over  Foote  this  conduct  is  an  instance.    He  disdained  en- 
tering into  competition  with  such  a  fellow,  and  made  him  the  buf- 
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icon  of  the  company,  or,  as  you  say,  brought  him  out;  and  what 
was  at  last  brought  outi  but  coarse  jests  and  vulgar  Tnerriment— 
indecency  and  impiety — a  relation  of  events  which,  upon  the  face 
of  them,  could  never  have  happened — characters  grossly  conceiv- 
ed, and  as  coarsely  represented!     Foote  was  even  no  mimic:  he 
went  out  of  himself,  it  is  true;  but  without  going  into  another 
man.  He  is  excelled  by  Garrick  even  in  this,  which  is  considered 
as  Foote's  greatest  excellence.    Garrick,  besides  his  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  voice  and  gesture  of  his  original,  to  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment of  which  Foote  had  no  conception,  exhibited  the  mind  and 
luodc  of  thinking  of  the  person  imitated.     Besides,  Garrick  con-  . 
fined  his  powers  within  the  limits  of  decency.     He  had  a  charac- 
ter to  preserve: — Foote  had  none.     By  Footc's  buffoonery  and 
broad-faced  merriment,  private  friendship,  public  decency,  and 
every  thing  estimable  amongst  men,  were  trod  under  foot.    Wc 
all  know  the  difference  of  their  reception  in  the  world.     Noman^ 
however  high  in  rank  or  literature,  but  was  proud  to  know  Gar- 
rick, and  was  glad  to  have  him  at  his  table.     No  man  ever  consi- 
dered or  treated  Garrick  as  a  player.     He  may  be  said  to  have 
stepped  out  of  his  own  rank  into  an  higher,  and,  by  raising  him- 
self, he  raised  the  rank  of  his  profession.     At  a  convivial  table  his 
exhilarating  powers  were  unrivalled:  he  was  lively,  entertainingi 
quick  in  discerning  the  ridicule  of  life,  and  as  ready  in  repre- 
senting it;  and  on  graver  subjects  there  were  few  topics  in  which 
he  could  not  bear  his  part.     It  is  injurious  to  the  character  of 
Garrick  to  be  named  hi  the  same  breath  with  Foote.    That  Foote 
was  admitted  sometimes  into  good  company  (to  do  the  man  what 
credit  I  can)  1  will  allow;  but  then  it  was  merely  to  play  tricks* 
Foote' s  merriment  was  that  of  a  buffoon — Garrick's  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman.— G.  I  have  been  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  Garrick,  in 
company  had  not  the  easy  manners  of  a  gentleman.—^.  Sir,  I 
don't  know  what  you  may  have  been  told,  or  what  your  ideas  may 
be  of  the  manners  of  gentlemen. — Garrick  had  no  vulgarity  in 
his  manners.     It  is  true,  Garrick  had  not  the  airiness  of  a  fopi 
nor  did  he  assume  an  affected  indifference  to  what  was  passing: 
he  did  not  lounge  from  the  table  to  the  window,  and  from  thence 
to  the  fire,  or,  whilst  you  were  addressing  your  discourse  to  himt 
turn  from  you,  and  talk  to  his  next  neighbour,  or  give  any  indica- 
tion that  he  was  tired  of  his  company.     If  such  manners  form 
your  ideas  of  a  fine  gentleman,  Garrick  had  them  not. — G.  I 
mean  that  Garrick  was  more  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the 
$;rcat,  and  more  obsequious  to  rank,  than  Foote— -who  considered 
himself  as  their  equal,  and  treated  them  with  the  same  &miliarity 
as  they  treated  each  other, — J.  He  did  so;  and  what  did  the  fellow 
get  by  it?   The  grossness  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  seeing; 
that  this  familiarity  was  merely  suffered  as  they  would  play  wiu 
a  dog:  he  got  no  ground  by  affecting  to  call  peers  by  their  sir- 
names.  The  foolish  fellow  fancied  that  lowering  them  was  raising 
himself  to  their  level.    This  affectation  of  fiuniliarity  with  the 
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great,  this  ciilldisli  ambition  of  momentary  exaltation^  obtained 
by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies,  which  custom  has  established 
as  the  harriers  between  one  order  of  society  and  ariother,  only 
showed  his  (blly  and  meanness.  He  did  not  see  that,  by  encroach- 
ing; on  others*  dignity,  he  puts  himself  in  their  power,  cither  to 
be  repelled  wilii  helpless  indi^^nily,  or  endured  by  clemency  and 
condescension.     Gp.rrick,  by  paying  due  respect  to  rank,  respect- 
ed hir«is3lf:  what  he  gave  was  returned,  and  what  was  retuiiicd 
lie  kept  for  ever.     His  advancement  was  on  firm  ground:  he  was 
recognized  in  public,  as  well  as  respected  in  private;  and  as  no 
man  was  ever  more  courted,  and  better  received  by  the  public,  so 
no  nit*.n  was  ever  less  spoiled  by  its  flattery.     Garrick  continued 
ad  vane  in;:;:  to  the  last — till  he  had  acquired  every  advantage  that 
hin^ii  liitti  or  title  could  bestow,  except  the  precedence  of  going 
into  a  room;  but,  wh.cn  he  was  there,  he  was  treated  with  as  much 
attention  as  the  Jlrst  man  at  the  table.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  Gar- 
rick that  he  never  laid  any  claim  to  this  distinction;  it  was  as  vo- 
luntarily allowed,  as  if  it  had  been  his  birth-right.     In  this,  I  con- 
fess, I  looked  on  David  with  some  degree  of  envy,  not  so  much 
for  the  respect  he  received,  as  for  the  manner  of  its  being  acquir- 
ed; what  fell  into  his  lap  unsought,!  have  been  forced  to  claim: — I 
began  the  world  by  lighting  my  way.     There  was  something 
about  me  that  invited  insult,  or  at  least  a  disposition  to  neglect; 
and  I  was  equally  disposed  to  repel  insult  and  to  claim  attention; 
and  I  fear  continue  too  much  in  this  disposition  now  it  is  no  longer 
necessary;  I  receive  at  present  as  much  favour  as  I  have  a  right 
to  expect.     I  am  not  one    of  the  complainers  of  the  neglect  of 
merit. — G.     Your  pretensions,  Dr.  Johnson,  nobody  will  dispute; 
I  cannot  place  Garrick  on  the  same  footing:  your  reputation  will 
continue  increasing  after  your  death,  when  Garrick  will  be  totally 
forgotten:  you  will  be  for  ever  considered  as  a  classic— w/.  Enough, 
sir,  enough;  the  company  would  be  better  pleased  to  see  us  quar^ 
rel  than  bandying  compliments. — G,     But  you  must  allow.  Dr. 
Johnson,  tliat  Garrick  was  too  much  a  slave  to  fame,  or  rather,  to 
liie  mean  ambition  of  living  with  the  great — terribly  afraid  of  ma- 
king himself  cheap  even  with  them;  by  which  he  debarred  himself 
of  much  pleasant  society.     Employing  so  much  attention  and  so 
much  management  upon   little  things,  implies,  I  think,  a  little 
mind.     It  was  observed  by  his  friend  Colman,  th.at  he  never  went 
into  company  but  with  a  plot  how  to  r^ct  out  of  it;  he  was  every 
minute  called  out,  and  went  off  or    returned  as  tliere  was  or 
was  not  a  probability  of  his  shining.— h/.     In  regard  to  his  mean 
ambition,  as  you  call  it,  of  living  with  the  great,  what  was  the 
boast  of  Pope,  and  is  every  man's  wish,  can  be  no  reproach  to  Gar- 
rick: he  who  says  he  despises  it,  knows  he   lies.     That  Garrick 
husbanded  his  fame,  the  fame  which  he  had  justly  acquired  both 
at  the  theatre  and  at  the  table,  is  not  denied;  but  where  is  the 
blame  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  of  leaving  as  little  as  he 
could  to  chance?    Besides^  sir,  consider  what  you  have  said^  you 
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first  deny  Oarrick*s  pretensions  to  fame,  and  then  accuse  him  of 
too  c^rc'it  \xu  attention  to  preserve  wluxt  he  never  possessed. — G.  I  * 
don't  understand — J.  Sir,  I  can't  help  that. — G.  Well,  but,  Dp, 
Johnson,  you  wiil  not  vindicate  him  in  ids  over  aiid  above  attention 
to  his  (luiic,  his  inordinate  desire  to  exhibit  himself  to  new  men; 
like  a  co(|ael,  ever  seckinjj  after  conquests,  to  the  total  neglect  of 
old  friends  and  admirers: 

*  lie  threw  otriiis  friends  like  a  Iiiintsman  tiis  pack:* 


always  lookinpj  out  for  new  p;ame. — J.  When  you  quoted  the  line 
from  Goldsmith,  you  ought,  in  fairness  to  have  given  what  fol- 
lowed: 

'  IFe  know  when  he  pleased,  he  cc»uld  whistle  them  back;* 

which  implies  at  least  that  he  possessed  a  power  over  other  men's 
minds  approachini^  to  fusciiu-tion;  but  consider,  sir,  what  is  to  be 
done:  here  is  a  n;an  whom  every  otJier  man  desires  to  know.  Gar* 
riek  could  not  receive  and  cultivate  all,  according  to  each  man's 
coiic»;p'Jon  of  his  own  values  we  are  all  apt  enough  to  consider 
our^:  Ives  as  pos^t  ssinj^  a  ri^ht  to  he  excepted  from  the  common 
croNVii;  besides,  sir,  I  do  not  see  why  tliat  should  be  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  v.  iiich  we  all  so  ii  resistibly  feel  and  practise;  we 
all  make  a  j^reater  exertion  in  the  presence  of  new  men  than  old 
ac(|uainta!iris;  it  is  undonhledly  true  that  Garrick  divided  his  at- 
tention amoiv^  so  maiiy,  tiiat  but  little  was  left  to  the  share  of  any 
individual;  like  the  extension  and  dissipation  of  water  into  dcWy 
thv  ro  was  not  fpianiity  united  sufficient  to  quench  any  man's 
thi  bi;  but  this  is  the  inevitable  state  of  thin^^s;  Garrick,  no  more 
tluiit  uno.ber  man,  could  unite  what  in  their  natures  are  incompati* 
1)1^. —  ;.  But  Garrick  not  only  was  excluded  by  this  means  from 
rciu  fjiendship,  but  accused  of  ireatint?  those  whom  he  called  his 
frient's  with  insincrri'y  i«nd  double-dealing. — J.  Sir,  it  is  not  true; 
his  character  in  that  respect  is  misunderstood:  Garrick  was,  to  be 
sure,  very  reaily  in  pr(»misini5;  but  he  intended  at  that  lime  to  ful- 
fil his  promise;  he  intended  no  deceit;  his  politeness  or  his  good 
nature,  call  it  what  you  will,  made  him  unwilling  to  deny;  he 
wa  Ui-d  the  courage  to  say  no  even  to  unreasonable  demands. 
Tnis  was  the  i^reat  erior  of  his  life;  by  raising  expectations  which 
he  ilid  not,  perhaps  could  not  gratify,  he  made  many  enemies;  at 
tl'.e  sam<'  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  error  proceeded 
from  the  same  cause  whicli  produced  many  of  his  virtues.  Friend- 
ships from  warmth  of  temper,  too  suddenly  taken  up,  and  too 
violent  10  coniiiiue,  ended  as  they  were  like  to  do,  in  disappoint* 
meijt;  his  friends  became  his  enemies;  and  those  having  been  fos- 
tered in  his  bosonu  well  knew  his  sensibility  to  reproach,  and  they 
took  care  that  lie  should  be  amply  supplied  with  .such  bitter  pCfc* 
tioii:s  as  tij'.y  were  capable  of  administering;  their  impotent 
efforts  he  ouglit  to  have  despised;  but  he  felt  them;  nor  did  he 
affect  insensibility.— G.  And  that  sensibility  probably  shortened  his 
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life.— .A  No,  sir,  he  died  of  a  disord^'  of  which  you  or  any  other 
man  may  die,  without  being  killed  by  too  much  sensibility.-— G.  But 
you  will  allow,  however,  that  this  sensibility,  those  iine  feelin^Sy 
made  him  the  ^eat  actor  he  was. — J,  This  is  all  cant;  fit  only  for 
kitchen  wenches  and  chambermaids;  Garrick*s  trade  was  to  re- 
present passion,  not  to  feel  it.  Ask  Reynolds  whether  he  felt  the 
distress  of  count  Hogolino  when  he  drew  it. — G.  But  surely  he 
feels  the  passion  at  tlie  moment  he  is  representing  it. — J»  About 
as  much  as  Punch  feels. — That  Garrick  himself  gave  into  this 
foppery  of  feelings  I  can  easily  believe;  but  he  knew  at  the  same 
time  that  he  lied.  He  might  think  it  right  as  far  as  I  know  to  have 
what  fools  imagined  he  ought  to  have;  but  it  is  amazing  that  any 
should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  an  actor  will  risk  his  repu- 
tation  by  depending  on  the  feelings  that  shall  be  excited  in  the 
presence  of  two  hundred  people,  on  the  repetition  of  certain  words 
which  he  has  repeated  two  hundred  times  before,  in  what  actors 
call  their  study.  No,  sir,  Garrick  left  nothing  to  chance,  every 
gesture,  cvciy  expression  of  countenance  and  variety  of  voice, 
was  settled  in  his  closet  before  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  stage. 


(From  the  Examiner.) 

Alonody  on  the  death  of  the  riqht  honourable  R,  B.  Sheridan^  writ' 
f'^fi  at  the  Request  of  a  Friend^  to  bespoken  at  Drury-lane  Thea^ 
tre. — Murray,  1816. 

As  this  production  has  become  the  property  of  the  town,  first 
by  partial  recitation  at  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  by  entire,  though 
not  correct  publication  in  the  daily  papers,  we  arc  enabled,  in  the 
present  number  of  our  literary  notices,  to  give  the  reader  both 
work  and  criticism  at  once.  The  following  is  a  correct  copy,  to 
the  letter: — 

MONODY. 

When  the  last  swnshine  of  expiring"  day, 

In  summer's  twiHp[-hi,  weeps  itself  away, 

Who  hatli  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 

Sink  on  the  heart — as  dew  along  the  flower? 

With  a  pure  fechnff,  which  ahsorbs  and  awes, 

While  Nature  niako^tiiat  melancholy  pause. 

Her  hn^atfiing  moment,  on  the  bridge  where  Time 

Of  lisfht  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime; 

Wlio  hath  not  «har*d  that  calm  so  still  and  deep. 

The  vroiceless  thonprht  which  would  not  speak,  but  w«ep 

A  liolv  concord,  and  a  bripfht  rcj^ret, 

A  glorious  s;,  mpaiiiv  with  .suns  tljat  set? 

'Tis  not  har>h  'o^nw — but  a  tender  wo,        * 

Nameless,  hi;!,  denr  io  fr^ntlo  hcai  ts  hi'low,  ^ 

Felt  without  bitternoas — hut  full  and  clear, 

A  sweet  dejection— a  transparent  tear. 


iliM' — irifi 


ief  nr  ft«lAdi  Vtin, 


Shed  wiUijiit  klmm«— and  leerd  wiUiont  pain- 

£v'n  tu  tUt>  leodcnutv)  tli&l  Iiour  k»tUt. 
When  Summer's  da}'  decliniM  )Jori^  l||8  biw,  - 
So  fceU  Uic  rnljKiMit  nf  our  heart  ani  vf^, . 
When  nil  of  Qenhi*  which  c«n  prrUlwHBto. 

A  iiii^'it/ Spirit  is  pclip'd— a  pBTv'c 

Ilatli  nEus'd  rrnm  Aij  (q  {t»rl[Q««i^Mi*ht»e  lirar 

or  tigbx  no  TikeocM  <«  baqiwufliSlr— off  uama^ 

Tncu*  al  oooo  uT  iJ)  Uie  rav*  ftTTBHU?? 

The  flu'>h  "f  ffil— ilio  briflrl'i  inlcUiscOne, 

The  Uatin  of  Miie— the  bliLMi  of  clnjitenoc, 

Sfl  with  tlieir  »uo— hutiiill  hare  left  liehiuJ 

Th'  enduring  pniduce  at  iiumorUl  Mind, 

FrniTK  of  a  genial  morn,  and  ^Inrious  noon, 

A  dcalhlcM  part  of  him  n-lia  liicd  (no  •looa. 

Kit  Gmnll  iliai  portion  or  ilic  woodram  (*1iale> 

TheneaparkUiiSBUgiiKMitiiotlhit  circtin^  mul, 

Which  all^briMtil — Hiid  liglili>n''j  mat  »l}, 

To  cheet-— [»  I'iett;* — tu  nleant^^ir  to  nppul; 

FruiTi  l)ic  rhftrm'il  conucii  to  the  f^itive  buan), 

or  human  Iccling*  the  untroniuled  lord: 

111  vrhuw  acclaiip  Ibw  loftiest  voices  Fi«d, 

The  prais'd — llip  proQiI — who  mads  bin  pnuti  (heir  [tndf ; 

*  When  the  loud  ory  of  tmnpled  ITindottfta, 

Ato<o  (n  boav'n  m  hur  appeal  from  msn, 

Ilis  vrvi  Uio  tiiulidtr — IjIb  Ih'  nvtngmv,  rod,. 

The  iTi«lh — llie  deireratcd  Valve  of  Gudt    . 

Which  shook  the  nalioiu  Ibroilgb  hi>t  h)>v— aoil  Ittu'^r 

Til]  (anquiah'd  senate!  tnmtwd  ax  they  piau'd> 

And  bpre,  oh!  here,  where  yM  nil  youug  :uu]  wana. 

The  g^y  creations  nrhii  spirit  r.hann^ 

The  matchless  dialoffim— tlic  drfttblcwi  wit. 

Which  knew  not  what  ii  WW  lo  intermit. 

The  gloiTJn^  portrail*  frenli  from  lift,  that,  brin^ 

Home  la  otir  hearts  tliit  tnilh  from  ivltlcli  Iboy  ipn  n 

These  wondrona  bain^rt  of  hj*  &Dcy  wiousht 

To  fulness  by  the  liat  of  bit  Ihoiigfht. 

Here  io  their  Srat  abode  >oii  still  may  meet,   . 

Brig'ht  with  tlie  hiiM  vt  liia  ProoioUieaii  htitt, 

A  halo  of  the  ligliT  of  other  dayi, 

IVhitbiitill  the  eplp-ndotir  of  itiurb  belran* 

But  •tleuld  ILera  he  to  whnm  llie  fatal  hiiglit 
Of  tailing  wtudi)Lt)viel>lA  a  bate  delist. 
Men  who  exult  wfirn  mind«  of  lieav'oly  lone 
Jar  in  the  nuuic  which  wm  boni  Uieir  own, 


L 


*  Sec  Fin,  llurke,  and  IHti't  mlogy  >«  Mr.  Sbcridin*!  tftaih  tf  ik 
exhtbnpfl  a^nit  Mr,  HMtinii>i  tn  ihe  bunie  uf  couimnnt.    31r.  FM 
the  hiww  ID  Bdjouni,  to  give  tlwo  far  »  Gxliixr  cnniiilwiiliai)  of  (b«  ijutMias 
Urn  cntld  tbtn  oceur  alter  tha  immtdiaic  cHcct  of  thu  omlon. 
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Still  let  them  pause:  Ah!  little  do  thej  know 
That  what  to  them  seem'd  vice  might  bo  but  wo. 

Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  g^aze, 
Is  fix'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 
And  Folly  loves  the  raartj-rdom  of  Fame. 
The  secret  enemy,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  centincL  accuser,  judge,  and  spy; 
The  foe,  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain, 
The  envious,  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain, 
Behold  the  host!  delighting  to  deprave, 
Who  track  the  steps  of  glory  to  the  grave, 
Watch  ev'ry  fault  that  daring  genius  owes, 
Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows, 
Distort  the  truth — accumulate  tlie  lie, 
And  pile  the  pyramid  of  calumny! 

These  are  hij*  portion:  but  if  join'd  to  these, 

Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 

If  the  high  si)irit  must  forget  to  soar. 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door, 

To  sooth  indignity,  and  face  to/ace 

Meet  sordid  rage,  and  wrestle  with  disgrace^ 

To  find  in  hope  but  the  renewed  caress. 

The  serpent-fold  of  further  faitlilcssness. 

If  sucli  may  bo  the  ills  which  men  assail. 

What  man'cl  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail? 

Breasts  to*  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  giv'n, 

Bear  hearts  electric — chaig'd  with  fire  fix)m  heav'n. 

Black  with  the  rude  collision*— inly  torn. 

By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne. 

Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere,  that  nurst 

Thoughts  which  have  tum'd  to  thundcr-^ccorch— <uid  burst. 

But  far  from  us,  and  from  our  mimic  scene. 
Such  tliinp^s  should  be — if  such  have  ever  been; 
Ouivj  bo  tlie  gon tier  wish,  the  kinder  task, 
To  give  the  tribute  glory  need  not  ask. 
To  wcop  the  vanquishM  beam,  and  add  our  mit« 
Of  praise,  in  payment  of  a  long  delight. 

Yc  orators!  whom  yet  our  councils  yield, 
Mourn  for  tiio  veteran  hero  of  your  field! 
The  wortliy  rival  of  the  wondrous  three!* 

m 

Whose  words  were  sparks  of  immortality! 
Ye  bards!  to  whom  the  drama's  muse  is  dear. 
He  was  your  master; — emulate  him  here! 
Ye  men  of  w  it  and  social  eloquence! 
He  was  your  brother: — bear  liis  ashes  hence? 
While  pow'rs  of  mind,  almost  of  boundless  rang«l 
Complete 'in  kind,  as  various  in  their  change;  * 
While  eloquence,  wit,  poesy,  and  mirtli, 
That  humbler  harmonist  of  care  on  earth, 

*■ 
*  Fox«»Pitt— Barke. 


or  iiride  in  mcril'i  prnuil  prc-cniiiUDcc.. 
Lon^  jihitU  »c  901'k  III"  likcnD^s— lonjt  in  vain. 
And  turu  to  nil  of  liiiii  wljicii  tnuy  n<iTi;t£o, 
Sighing  thai  Nature  forin'd  but  one  »ii«li.pi»n, 
Aiid  broke  diQ  die — ia  mcnilding  Slicriiluii 

Thcte  lines  are  atti-ibuted  to  a  noWe  poet,  who  when  ho 
Upon  what  really  tDuchcs  him.  is  sure  to  write  luiiii  to  t^uch  uc.  Hci 
feci*  most  powerrully,  and  has  opinioD^  an  well  as  an  cKjxhi^iQe 
of  hit  own.  His  character  thGreforfi  a*  a  jioct  is  oUo  hia  o<iKj~ 
a  thing  which  can  be  said  perhaps  ofbut^Lvro  other  livini;  jMctv^ 
Woi'dsworth  and  Moore,  the  former  uf  tthdin  in  a  mai^pUfval 
genius,  the  latter  a  rcHded  BacchanaUan  one,  living  in  a  rJotU  nf 
wit,  garlands,  and  music. 

But  as  Mr  Wordsworth  will  oerer  be  a  narniiivc  poet,  nor  Mr- 
Moore  a  very  grave  one  (for  his  very  h^m  Immth  a  Magdalen  Bir, 
extremely  meoiiujiscent))  ao  lord  Byron  will  never  be  *kUful  it 
addresses,  nor  in  Wny  other  oratorical  part  of  poetry.  Ji  to  i^^ 
tensv  and  conscious  enough.  His  talent  ilat:»  not  lie  so  mMh  i» 
appealing  to  others,  as  in  expressing  hinmelf.  1I«  does  not  make 
■  you  so  much  a  party  as  a  witness,  and  ibe  consequence  is,  tint  iB 
pieces  ofthe  present  kind,  he  wilt  infallibly  want  wliat  i*  callld 
lact.  With  every  disposition  to  praise  the  ohjcct  of  hi«  vvr>e,  ht 
will  not  suci:c«d  in  keeping  him  hcrorc  youj  and  irllfa  nol/un* 
whatsoever  like  egoiiMDi,  in  llie  ji&ltry  sense  of  the  Word,  he  vim 
chiefly  be  before  yoii  liinist-lf 

A  Monody  on  Mr.  Shuridan  i^dnld,  in  our  opiitiooi  Imre  bfioi 
Ibus  constructed.  It  sliuuhl  hnvc  tDuchcdbrte^  thutigh  ttitt)^ 
nantiy  on  hiscutumniutors;}»)ie^,  »nd  with  as  g;real  a  nuKlniCofi 
tenderness  and  admonition  as  ^OK^ihli;,  on  hie  real  faultn:  bnefl]^ 
also  on  hii  general  powers,  but  have  dwelt  chir.Sy  oi>  Itis  ilnmtSc 
talent3;andlhen  tDO,on  thcniry  andgrncrfiil  nalut%  of  tliem,  hnltf* 
ing  him  up  principally  for  whnt  he  principally  was^— ah  ekgikf 
comic  poet. 

The  reader  will  see  thert:fore  that  we  consider  the  pretci 
nody  as  too  general  and  too  uniformly  grSwi;  and  the  anhji 
being  congenial  wjtli  (he  poet's  powers:  wc  think  also  the  ■ 
tion  indifiercnt,  compared  wiili  thcin.    The  general' cut 
images  is  not  new  enough  for  him:  there  b  .in  apiw-ur.uidr  tif 
out  ill  the  lines)  and  some  of  tlic  mctaj 
and  lo&yj  ss  that,  for  instance,  about  tli>- 
which  is  very  (;ood,  as  far  as  magnitndi 
conied— but  bcg&tto  eueelion  as  to  essi 
the  incvitalilc  feeling  of  majesty  which  il 
iluces.     Our  favuuriie  passages  are,  thr 
ginnini^  '  But  should  there  be'— which 
•E  knrjWledijc— and  the  one  beginniDg, 
Out  fnvout'ite  lines  are — 
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'  A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set.' 

*  So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes, 
Wfien  all  of  genius  which  can  perisli— -dies/ 

'  Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  hcav'niy  tone, 
Jar  in  the  music  that  was  bom  their  own.' 

•  And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  fame.' 

'  And  stoop  to  strive  with  misery  at  the  door. 

To  sooth  indignity,  and  face  to  face 

Meet  sordid  i-age,  and  wrestle  with  disgrace.' 


And  add  our  mite 


Of  praise,  in  payment  of  a  long  delight.' 


Mirth, 


That  humbler  harmonist  of  care  qn  earth.' 

The  concluding  idea  is  from  the  famous  line  of  Ariosto,  so  often 
imitated, — where  he  speaks  of  the  young  Scotish  prince,  Zer- 
bino: — 

Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa. 

Orion.  Fur.  canto  10,  st.  84. 

— Nature  made  him,  and  tlien  broke  the  mould. 

The  thought,  we  confess,  is  to  our  liking;  for  even  if  it  borders 
upon  a  conceit,  it  is  a  very  graceful  one,  and  such  as  none  but  a 
great  poet  could  he  guilty  of;  and  we  like  it  also  for  its  remind- 
ing us  of  those  illustrious  artists,  sculptors  as  well  ibis  painters, 
with  whom  Ariosto  lived  in  habits  of  friendship,  and  interchanged 
ideas.  We  think  Raphael  must  have  liked  it;  and,  indeed,  had  it 
been  applied  to  him,  perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  dispute 
about  its  perfection. 

The  reader  who  has  seen  lord  Byron  fail  in  the  present  instance 
(at  least  we  venture  to  think  so,  as  we  did  of  his  former  Drury- 
lane  address)  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  report  that  his  lordship  has 
written  another  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  that  it  is  reckoned 
superior  even  to  any  thing  he  has  published.  If^it  is  as  good,  we 
shall  be  contented.  Here  he  will  be  left  to  himself  again,  and  in 
his  own  element;  and  we  all  know  what  a  power  he  can  exhibit 
there.  He  is  a  Salvator  Rosa,  and  has  no  business  with  scenery, 
bad  or  good. 
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Steam  Boats, — All  nations  are  now  proceeding  to  establish 
their  claims  to  the  invention  of  boats  propelled  by  steam.  A 
Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan,  of  England,  has  published  a  book  upon 
the  subject:  according  to  which,  the  first  experiments  to  propel 
vatcr  craft  by  steam,  were  made  by  a  Mr.  Miller,    The  date  of 
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bit  trifthh  howecor,  is  Ter^-  prndcntlf  cow«Jfrf;  wwl  nenird* 
inglf*  thn  Jcmnwl  dej  Uci>at».  cf  S^pictn'"  •  •  ••'■  "■^  ■—  ""■■mjik, 
to/trrtunu^  thut  the  cxpcrinienu  nritie  tn  ■  i:rifc 

RMiiriur  to  ih<we  of  Mr.  MiUtr.    In  I79:>  i  rmpe 

cnttiiuil  a  stcatn  vessel  to  bu  const riicteil  \  i  -;  W 

Ttrthgn  of  a  bird,  openmg  as  tjicy  went  li;'   i  '?M 

tiiey  wvnt.  fonrarris.    But  thit  ijiachini-ry  -  -.uaJt 

mid,  iii  1801,  a  Mr,  Symmgton  (ii  is  pn  ;-  ■  .;  of  a 

atcau;-boat— liow  constnicied,  alnsl  it  i  -  r  ■     i'.  the 

frith  of  Clyde.  Jiia  project  ira»  alflnrium^'I  ;  mitrrnu-i  Mr. 
Buchanan)  in  canstrqu^i^nc  of  the  injiirjr  wbich  I  he  v<t.<.uil  siutu»d 
from  llie  bauks  of  llic  caiial.  Tiio  journal  sbovc-mciitioitcd  take* 
another  occasion  to  assci-i  tlic  prt^icnxjonn  of  Franco,  sntl  telb 
us  Uiat  dangerous  essays  were  made  in  I80;f'b7  Mr.  Dc«b1aac% 
boralo^'cr  to  t'recourt.  I<ix)m  ull  these  bcl9>,  our  two  authorittea 
thiiik  tliemsclvcs  warranied  tn  concluite,  tliat  navi^tion  by  ituan 
'nraia  intraiiticeil'  tucrely  by  cmr  Tuliont  in  1807.  In  addition  U 
tliOHC  two  cUiioatltS,  ttio  ItAliuns  must  nertU  pretend  UiAt  thcisf 
ventioi)  is  due  to  o  countrytnnn  of  thuim,  a  Mr.  D.  Scnptibi 
Lcralli  du  Mont  Cap!;  a;itl  tl;c  gazette  ol  l-'lorcdce  cili:*  some  of 
hia  origlnul  lotteri;  (published  in  I TS?)  in  ordtr  lo  aubsLuiliiLtOtfK 
tlaiiu. 
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Mr.  Cc4t>urn  will  shortly  publish)  by  Authority-,  In  Fraicb  m 
woll  a«  in  Eni^Hsbi  ihc  follou-iti^  imponaiit  prodiictiotu-^orm- 
pomWcc  of  M,  i'ouchc,  dnkc  of  Otrmto,  vnth  his  gnai  liw 
Antkc  of  WeilinjitoiJ-  2- A  SkrtcJyof  the  PtiWir-  Lifc:  of  M,  Fouclfc 
duke  of  Otranto,  cwnprisint;  vaiiou»  «HT«*pondciioc,  ad^imMd 
ta  tho  cinpcror  Napoleon,  kin^  }oochtm,  (hi?  rink"  <l'.Arute 
prtnce  Bhicher,' Louis XVIH.,  r.oiini<ic  Rl---  .  -  •'  ■"'  ■■  minii- 
ter*,  Sec.    This  work  portrays  this  col..  he 

really  is;  it  exhibits  Itis  n*ost  sccr^'t  sciiii  '  lih 

public  lire,  and  the.  principles  which  bare  i  '  po* 

riods  and  laMtuaiions  the  most  divcr&iflcd.  l  Le  [k>Uii-:.vI  <Joa)> 
nicuia  mill  be  found  to  tlii-ow  great  tight  on  the  porAokl  i-claiiom 
of  the  (lukc,  aiid  on  the  hiilory  and  cbaiftcicr  of  recent  ctcuU. 

Dr.  Watklns  haa  not  been  able  to  rrn; ' 
Mr.  Sheridan,  so  early  as  was  nt  {ini  oxj" 
tainly  bu  rcailv  for  pubUcation  in  t])«  coi/i . 
tiie  Mo/limif  tulentsaf  this  celebrated  iDnii :,  ' 
irigut^lm]  part  lie  ttnik  In  tli«  puliiical  afi'^ilr^ 

onnoctiuii  with  llti;  Btage)  hii  intimacy  with  Ibti  Illj^llcst  cin> 
3  and  th«  greatest wila  oftlie  ogt,  and  tlmu  emWiTaMnKna 
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which  too  frequently  accompaTiy  genius — ^it  is  to  be  expected  that 
a  faithful  and  impartial  history  of  his  life  should  open  a  wider 
field  of  instruction  and  amusement  than  has  been  exhibited  by  any 
production  subsequent  or  even  previous  to  the  biography  of  John- 
son. A  large  portion  of  the  life  was  long  since  prepared  from 
most  valuable  information  communicated  to  the  author  by  one 
of  Mr.  Sheridan's  earliest  friends  and  nearest  relatives:  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  it  will  contain  many  new  and  original  anecdotes  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Parr,  Garrick,  Burke,  Fox,  &c. 

The  new  edition  of  Neuman's  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary 
is  in  considerable  forwardness,  but  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
additions  are  such  as  to  occupy  much  time  and  care.  It  will  contain 
above  20,000  new  articles  and  several  thousand  modern  words, 
many  of  which  arc  not  to  be  found  in  any  English  or  Spanish  Dic- 
tionary hitherto  published.  In  this  edition  the  names  of  articles  in 
commerce,  the  terms  used  in  manufactures,  and  the  most  popular 
terms  in  science,  have  been  introduced,  it  is  believed,  for  ihc  first 
time,  in  a  dictionary  of  two  languages.  It  has  also  been  attempted 
to  make  the  work  something  more  than  a  mere  book  of  words,  to 
render  it  useful  not  only  to  the  translator,  the  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, soldier,  and  sailor,  ,but  likewise  to  the  philosopl\er,  anti- 
quar)',  and  naturalist.  Mr.  15 o wen  has  added  a  great  number  of 
words  used  in  conversation  and  in  periodical  publications,  altliough 
not  inserted  in  any  uf  our  dictionaries,  anil  has  indicated  the  Span- 
ish origin  of  several  English  words,  which  have  either  elud*^cl  the 
sagacity  of  etymologists,  or  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
French.  Scnor  Perez  has  subjoined  many  useful  terms  familiar 
in  Spanish  America. 

Mr.  Accum  has  in  the  press,  a  Practical  Essay  on  Chemical 
Re-Agents,  or  Tests,  illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Experiments. 
The  work  will  comprehend  a  Summary  View  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  Chemical  Tests;  the  effects  wliich  arc  produced  by  the 
action  of  these  bodies,  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  and 
the  art  of  applying  them  successfully.  A  list  of  all  the  substances 
for  which  there  exist  any  appropriate  tests,  will  be  added;  and  a 
portable  chemical  chest,  containing  the  chemical  tests  and  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  performing  the  experiments  described  in  the 
treatise,  will  also  be  delivered,  if  required,  as  a  companion  to  the 
work,  which  will  be  published  early  in  September, 

A  History  of  Nipal,  containing  not  enly  geographical  informa- 
tion relative  to  that  kingdom,  but  also  illustrative  of  its  relations, 
political  and  commercial,  with  the  British  dominions  in  Asia, 
Tibet,  Tartary,  and  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  rise  and  progress 
of  th^  late  war,  will  speedily  appear  in  an  8vo.  volume. 

Some  account  of  Ahantah  and  Fantyn,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  is  in  the  press.  The  recent  intelligence  of 
a  war  between  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  the  general  igno- 
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rancc  which  prevails  respecting  themy  render  a  work  of  authority 
on  that  subject  very  desirable. 

The  Rev.  Tliomas  Maurice  has  in  the  press,  in  4to.  Observa- 
tions on  tiic  Kuins  of  Babylon,  as  recently  visited  and  described 
by  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.  resident  for  the  East  India  Cem- 
pany  r^t  Bagdad. 

A  Description  of  the  People  of  India,  by  the  Abb6  J.  A.  Du- 
bois, missionary  in  the  Mysore,  in  a  4to.  volume,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  This  work  is  the  result  of  a  diligent  observation 
and  study  of  the  people,  during  a  residence  of  many  years  among 
the  various  tribes,  in  unrestrained  intercourse  and  conformity  with 
their  habits  and  manners  of  life. 

Mr.  Lancaster,  whose  energetic  character  first  gave  impulse 
to  the  principle,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  governments  to  educate 
the  whole  people  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  carrying  that  great  principle  into  eflfect  in 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  public  spirit  of  many  distinguished  Irish- 
men.    During  part  of  the  years  1814  and  1815,  he  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  that  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  difTusionof 
general  knowledge.     Many  thousands  of  persons  attended  his 
public  lectures,  and  honoured  them  with  approbation.     After  a 
lecture,  he  often  witnessed  protcstant  clergymen,  Roman  cathoJic 
priests,  methodist  and  prcsbyterian  ministers,  cordially  uniting  in 
thanks  to  the  lecturpr,  and  rivalling  each  other  in  professions  of 
kindness  and  offers  oT  hos])itality.     From  the  cabin  school  to  the 
ducal  mansion — from  the  dwellings  of  the  peasant  to  the  vice- 
regal palace,  his  reports  exhibit  (he  says)  but  '  one  tide  of  glo- 
ry' for  the  character    and  hopes  of   Ireland — ^  one  unclouded 
blaze*  of  philanthropy  and  universal  chanty.     At  another  meet- 
ing in  Dublin,  Mr.  Lancaster  received  a  public  invitation  to  set- 
tic  in  Ireland,  which  he  accepted  amidst  the  cheers  of  hundreds. 
He  asserts,  and  we  believe  justly,  that  his  plans  have  excited  in- 
terest, or  been  the  means  of  establishing  schools,  from  Peiera- 
burgh  to  Kamschatka — from  London  to  Cincinnati  on  the  OMo, 
(where  there  is  one  of  his  schools  for  nine  hundred  pupils)— and 
from  Inverness  to  liayti.    Two  of  his  pupils  have  g^ne  on  school- 
inis?jions  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  two  others  down  the  Missis- 
sippi: some  have  proceeded  to  Africa — and  another  is  now  about 
to  proceed   to  Bengal,  by  the   cape  of  Good   Hope  and  Cey- 
lon.    It  is  honourable  to  Irish   liberality,  that,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  friends  tt>  the  extension  of  the  royal  Lancasterian  systerai 
of  cducaiion,  held  at  the  Rotimda,  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing Ow.  pcrso.ial  exertions  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  in  travelling  in 
IrrlanJ,  tc*:.  the  duke  of  Leinstcr  being  in  the  chair,  it  was  re- 
eolvcdj  vii.iT,  «  as  the  Lancasterian  system  of  education  is  in  itself 
ivholly  unconnected  with  doctrinal  points  of  reii«?ion,  it  appears 
%cil  adapted  to  insure  unanimity  in  promoting  general  education; 
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and  that  the  personal  services  and  exertions  of  Joseph  Lancasteri 
who  has  carried  into  effect  his  efficient  system  of  education,  and 
extended  its  benefits  to  above  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  poor 
children,  are  essentially  necessary  to  facilitate  its  progress  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  confidence  which  the  liberality  of  his  public  con- 
duct, for  a  series  of  years,  has  tended  to  command.'  These  are 
sentiments  honourable  to  all  parties,  and  in  our  opinion  (which  is 
founded  on  a  personal  acquaintance  of  nearly  twenty  years)  Hhcy 
have  been  well  earned,  by  the  ingenuity,  zeal,  and  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Edward  Heard  has  invented  a  chemical  re-agent,  by  which 
he  renders  salt  water  capable  of  washing  and  cooking.  Various 
experiments  have  been  tried  with  it  in  the  navy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  admiralty,  with  success.  If  adopted,  it  would 
promote  cleanliness  among  our  seamen,  the  principal  requisite  for 
the  preservation  of  health;  remove  the  leading  causes  of  contagion 
on  ship-board  from  dirty  garments,  beds,  and  bedding;  and  afford 
means  to  passengers  of  washing  weekly  if  necessary,  and  lessening 
the  amount  and  expenses  of  equipment 

The  Rev.  C.  Colton  is  preparing  a  work,  under  the  expressive 
title  of  '  Many  Things  in  Few  Words,  addressed  to  fewer  persoQ/s 
who  think.' 

FRANCE. 

Our  literature  (says  our  Paris  correspondent)  has  not  yet  re- 
covered all  its  prosperity.  For  this  purpose  a  state  of  perfect 
tranquillity  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  unfortunately  the  alarming 
rumours  broached  by  malevolence  and  collected  with  malicious 
industry  by  some  of  your  journals  are  not  calculated  to  re-esta- 
blish very  speedily  the  literary  communications  between  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  English 
publications  without  being  astonished  to  see  how  the  most  simple 
circumstances  are  often  distorted,  and  in  what  a  false  point  of  view 
passing  events  in  France  are  represented.  Still  it  would  not  be  so 
bad  if  these  falsehoods,  these  calumnies,  were  confined  to  the 
journals  which  take  a  pleasure  in  raking  them  together;  but  un- 
luckily ihcy  are  tlience  transferred  into  works  which  are  preserv- 
ed, anil  into  which  future  historians  will  probably  look  for  infor- 
mation. What  particularly  leads  me  to  this  remark  is,  that  I  have 
lately  convinced  myself  that  even  the  Gcjitleman^s  Magazine  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  becoming  the  ochoof  the  newspapers 
aistinguished  for  their  haired  to  France.  I  have  lately  been  turn- 
ing over  the  number  for  June,  and  I  there  find  under  head  of 
France,  that  the  king  would  not  pardon  the  rebels  at  Grenoble, 
because  they  had  purchased  national  property;  that  there  have 
been  fresh  massacres  at  Nismes;  that  the  grand  almoner,  indig- 
nant at  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  has  resigned;  that  the  Fete  Dieu 
resembled  a  buffoonery,  &c.   There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all 


ibcsc  partic:  ilars:  aiiv!  i-.  )••  u  ij.ir  !■...!  '1  licccplion  upon  t'-.c  public 
to  palm  iipun  i'  sucli  luls^. hn'ji', ,  rospcrtinr'^  ii  country  whence  it  is 
ao  easy  to  obti/in  accuraic  intcJlJictiicr.  The  cdilorb  of  }>criodical 
works  oui^lit  lo  use  a  lifijc  more  (liscrct«0:»  in  their  selections  fnjin 
the  newspapers,  whose  autliorily  is  not  always  to  be  relit  ^l  on,  cs- 
peciiilly  wiien  ihey  say  spiteful  tliinjijs  merely  for  the  pleasure  ol 
sayinj^  them.     But  to  return  tn  literary  s\ibjects — 

There  is  not  at  this  moment  any  new  work  of  particiiVir  interest. 
The  Abbe  dc  Prailt  has  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  i.o  make  'a 
noise;  his  work  sells  wiih  astonishinjj;  rapidity,  but  the  journals 
immercifiilly  ridicule  the  auihor  who  has  been  the  main  spiin^  ot* 
all  the  events  of  the  last  years,  who  was  every  where,  had  a  hand 
in  every  thinfj,  and  pretends  to  be  alowe  rapable  of  lurnishing  a 
key  to  modern  diplomacy.     They  ae-jree  that  never  did  author  so 
complet<dy  expose  himself  to  the  shafts  of  satire,  as  he  has  done. 
M.  de  Pr:id%  however,  has  wherewith  to  console  himself:  the  book^ 
sellers  pay  a  hi^h  price  for  the  eopy-iight  of  his  works,  and  this 
is  a  point  whicii  is  not  to  be  ovcM'looked.    M.  Benjamin  dc  Con- 
stant has  also  drawn  uj)on  himself  some  severe  strictures  for  the 
novel  whieii  he  has  just  published.     Tiie  critics  admit,  however, 
that  this  author  is  more  amusint^  in  his  novels  than  when  he  writes 
upon  constitutions,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  he  ouj^ht  never  to 
Jiave  ventured  upon  any  other  kind  of  compositions.  M.  Lacrctelle 
has  finished  his  History  of  the  Wars  of  Relipjion  in  France  with 
the  fourth  volume.    In  tlie  class  <if  Voyages  and  Travels  nothing 
hi.i  appeared  but  translations  from  the  Enp:lish,  such  as  Salt's  in 
Abyssinia,  Mawe's  in  Brazil,  Sec,    Mr.  Warden,  formerly  Ameri- 
can consul,  has  published  here  in  English  a  description  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  witli  a  plan  of  that  city.    A.  M.  Bonnet,  who 
about  twenty  yeai*s  since  printed  a  work  on  the  United  States,  has 
just  produced  a  new  one,  wi^'i  a  small  but  p^ood  map  of  the  state 
of  2n  ew  York-     In  a  fornvr  i:*.mr  .ui-ii'-atioh  I  mentioned  the  '  De- 
sf:riplion  routierc  de  la  1'.  .nee/  by  M.  V'^aysse,  inspector  of  posts. 
T!us  very  useful  work  for  traveller-,  is  continued.  Eight  voluptes 
of  it  have  already  appeared;  eaidi  of  them  is  sold  separately  for 
the  coiiv.nience  of  travellcs,  and  conlahis  a  description  of  one  of 
the  great  roads  of  France  with  a  very  detailed  map.  As  the  author 
is  obl'/^fd  by  his  oITicc  to  be  constantly  enq'a,:jcd  in  surveying  the 
post-roads,  he  has  a!i  opportunity  of  seeing  every  thing  himself,  so 
that  the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed  on  his  accuracy.    Mr.  Dcp- 
ping  has  p\iblished  a  third  edition  of  his  '  Mervcilles  ct  Beaut^s 
en  Trance,'  with  a  map  and  seven  engravings  representinjr  the 
most  picturesfjue  views  in  this  country.    Mr.  de  Iluinboldt  con- 
tinues the  publication  of  his  grand  wnrl;  on  America;  but  owinjj 
Vi  the  numerous  maps  and  plates  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
tlie  livrnitions  do  not  follow  one  another  in  very  rapid  succession. 
Few  new  works  of  any  magnitude  arc  undertaken,  but  those  al- 
ready commenced  are  prosecuted  with  considerable  activity. 
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